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NOTE 

I K this, as in the fifth, impression of Volumes I- VI, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken for bringing a few statements up-to-date 
and for correcting misprints and mistakes on points of fact that 
have been noticed by the author or have been pointed out to him 
by readers who have been so kind as to do him this very valuable 
service. The number of misprints so tar detected has been small, 
thanks to the excellence of the original printing. 

These corrections have all been within limits that have not 
required any considerable re-setting of the type. In addition to 
these, however, the writer has notes of a number of passages in 
which he will have eventually to make additions, deletions, or 
other changes in the light either of new discoveries- especially 
in the field of archaeological research -or of improvements in his 
own acquaintance with facts that were already known and acces- 
sible at the time when these six volumes were being written. 

The most striking of the archaeological discoveries made 
between a.d. 1939 and a.d. 1950 were those which showed that, 
even on the shortest of the reckonings worked out on the basis of 
the previous information at the disposal of chronologists, the 
events of Sumeric history, down to and including the sack of 
Babylon by the Hittites, had been ante-dated by something 
between 150 and 200 years. Another archaeological achievement, 
of comparable importance, was the confirmation, by archaeo- 
logical evidence, of the Sinic tradition that the Chou culture had 
not been the first civilization to establish itself in the Yellow River 
Basin, but had been preceded there by an antecedent Shang 
culture. 

The writer hopes to be able to make the more extensive altera- 
tions that this new 7 knowledge demands in a future edition of the 
first six volumes of the book. The publication of Volumes VII-X 
on the 14th October, makes it possible for him to begin to 

reconsider Volumes I -VI with an eye to an eventual revision of 
the whole work. 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

D URING the six months that have passed since the publication 
of the first edition of these first three volumes of the book, a 
number of readers have been so kind as to draw r the writer’s atten- 
tion to certain printer’s errors and author’s mistakes, besides com- 
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municating to him their observations and criticisms on general ques- 
tions of presentation, proportion, and principle. The definite errors 
and mistakes of which the writer has been made aware in this way 
have been corrected in this second edition (though, no doubt, there 
are others which have remained undetected by the writer and his 
friends). As for the general criticisms, the writer has not attempted 
to deal with these in this new edition of Volumes I- III, partly 
because that would have meant virtually rewriting certain passages, 
and partly because the writer feels that he can probably do greater 
justice to the suggestions which his critics have made by taking 
account of them in later parts of the book w'hich are still in process 
of being written, than by recasting those parts that have already set 
hard in prim. 

For the rest, the writer wishes to renew the expression of his 
thanks to the persons and institutions whose names are mentioned 
in the first edition, and to add to these the name of the Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship Fund, which has greatly assisted him in the 
work of producing Parts IV-VIII, on which he is at present en- 
gaged, by generously making it possible for him to release a larger 
proportion of his time and energy than before. 

This preface to the second edition of Parts I III has been written 
on the day on w'hich the manuscript of Part IV has been completed. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

T HESE three volumes contain Parts I-III of the thirteen parts 
which are set outf in the plan of the book on page v above. The 
writer hopes to publish the rest in two more batches: Parts IV- 
VIII in one batch and Parts IX-XIII in the other. 

The index to the volumes now published has been made by the 
writer’s colleague, Miss V. M. Boulter. In a hook like this, which 
is an attempt to expound and illustrate a system of ideas, the index 
is a particularly important and a particularly difficult part of the 
w r ork ; and the writer has been fortunate in having this index made 
for him by Miss Boulter. But his debt to her is much greater than 
that. It is her collaboration with him in his other work — a col- 
laboration on which he has always known that he can absolutely 
ie ly — that has given him, in his margin of leisure, the freedom of 
mind which the writing of the present work has required. 

Both the writer and the printer have been fortunate in the fact 
that the whole of a long and rather intricate manuscript has been 
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typed out by Miss Reddin, from whose accuracy and patience they 
have also both benefited annually — till they have perhaps too easily 
come to take these virtues for granted~-in the production and 
publication of another work. 

The writer is also deeply indebted to a number of other friends 
of his — all of them very busy people --who, in their kindness, have 
found time to read parts of these volumes in the typescript and to 
give him their comments. The writer is very conscious of the use 
which he has been able to make of these observations in diminishing 
a number of weaknesses in his original draft, though of course this 
docs not involve any of his kind critics in any sort of responsibility 
for the final product. The friends in question, to whom the writer 
wishes to express his most sincere gratitude, are Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Professor H. J. Paton, Professor N. H. 
Baynes, ProfessorH. A. R. Gibb. Mr. and Mrs.J L. Hammond, Pro- 
fessor A. E. Zimmern, Sir Arnold Wilson, Professor C. K. Webster, 
Mr. David Davies, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, and Mr. G. F. Hudson. 

The writer also takes this opportunity of expressing his gratitude 
to several learned institutions. The Stevenson Research Professor- 
ship in Intel national History which he has the honour to hold in 
one of the constituent bodies of the University of London — the 
London School of Economics and Political Science— has made an 
inestimably valuable addition to the amount of leisure which has 
been at his disposal while he has been writing these volumes, 
through releasing time and energy which otherwise he would have 
had to spend on ‘pot-boiling’. I le is equally grateful to the Council 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs for their action in 
making, out of a grant which they have received from the Rocke- 
feller Fund tor research in the field of international studies, an 
allocation for the purpose of releasing the writer’s time and energy 
further In giving him additional assistance in lus work as a 
member ol the statl of Chatham House. 

Finally, the writer cannot lay down his pen without mentioning 
one earliest debt of all, which has been in his mind throughout; 
and this is the debt which lie owes to his Mother, who first turned 
his thoughts towards I Iistoi y by being a historian herself. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 

While the second edition was in the press* the following valuable comments on 
volume 1 reached the author too late to allow of the appropriate changes being 
made in the text : 

Page 2 f, footnote 2 : To call administrative efficiency a new Italian ‘invention’ 
perhaps docs less than justice to the native administrative efficiency which was 
displayed m England, at any rate, if not in other Transalpine kingdoms, m the 
Middle Ages. ‘New Italian methods’ would Ik? a truer description of the Trans- 
alpine effects of Italian influence in the administrative sphere. 

Page ~‘S t lines /< S ~i<) : The statement in the text is too sweeping; for there was, 
of course, a fitful co-operation between France and the Ottoman Empire against 
the Ilapsburg Fewer from the generation of Francis I and Suleyman the Magni- 
ficent onwards, while in the eighteenth century Sweden and Poland were drawn 
towards the Ottoman Empire by their common concern over the rising power 
of Russia . 

Page n ' • An apologist foi the English Protestant colonists in North America 
might perhaps be inclined to suggest that the difference between their way and 
the Spanish Catholics’ wav of treiting the ‘Native* peoples of the New World 
was due not so much to a difference between the respective moral standards of 
these two ^ets of European intruders as to a difference between the respective 
social conditions of the two sets of American ‘Natives’ upon whom they happened 
respectively to stumble. The ‘Red Indians’ whom the English Protestants ex- 
terminated were a handful of incorrigibly militant savages, whereas the subjects 
of the A/ tec a and the Incas, w horn the Spanish Catholics spared, were a numerous 
and peaceful peasantry whose native level of culture was relativelv high. This 
apologia would be plausible if the English Protestants* colonization of North 
Amenta and the Spanish Catholics* colonization of Central and South America 
had been the onlv two European colonizing enterprises in the New World. 
When, however, we see the French Catholics colonizing North America side by 
side with the English Protestants and there fraternizing with those 'incorrigibly 
militant savages* whom the English Protestants were exterminating, we are 
(onfitined in our view that the difference in the respective outcomes of these 
Protestant anil Catholic colonizing activities in the New World is accounted for 
by some moral difference between the tv o sets of colonizers rather than by any 
social differences between the sevcial sets of 'Natives’ whom they respectively 
encountered. On the other hand, in the matter of the Negro slave-trade, it 
should have hoen mentioned that the Genoese and Portuguese Catholics (as well 
as the* Hutch Protestants) had had a share in it before the monopoly of it was 
acquired by the English Piote>tants in A.n. 1713. 

Page 2 7 2, la.il' line of text : While the Black Race perhaps cannot he credited for 
certain with having made anv active contribution to any civilization, there is 
some indication of a Negroid strain in certain of the occupants of the Lower Nile 
Valley during the twilight before the dawn of the Egyptiac Civilization (see 
page 241). 

Page 245, footnote 1: An acceptance of Monsieur Demolins* exposure of the 
racial fallacy docs not, of course, involve us in capitulating of this scholar’s own 
environmental thesis. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 

A. THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 


4 Tht‘ Acthiopuns say that thur Gods are snub-nosed and black-skinned, 
and the Thracians that theirs are blue-e\ed and red-haned If only oxen 
and horses had hands and wanted to draw with thur hands or to make the 
works of art that men make, then horses would draw the figures of their 
Gods like horses, and own like oxen, and would make their bodies on 
the model of thur own .’ 1 xinopiianes. 

I X anv jge of anv society the study of history, like other social 
activities, is governed bv the dominant tendencies of the time 
and the place. The Western World in our age has been living 
under the dominion of two institutions: the Industrial Svstcm of 
economy and a hardl} less complicated svstcm ol politics which we 
call ‘Democracy’ as a short title for responsible parliament aiy 
representative government in a sovereign independent national 
state. '1 Ik^* M\o institutions, the' one economic and the other 
political, attained a general supremacy in the Western World at the 
close* of the age preceding mu own 7 because tbev offered prov isional 
Solutions for the chief problems with which that age had been con- 
fronted. Their enthronement signified the completion of the age 
which had sought and found salvation in them ; their suiv ival bears 
witness to the creative power of our predecessors; and we, who 

1 AiOtniri^ re I'tov y op€T» pt>v$ pt'XauU re 

fcf/jT t e '/Aai'KOUi k( u rvppo i, < i>aoi 7r<Ata(lai 
aAA’ 1 i \c7pa s ittitqi t\ t^Xovrts 

i) ypdijieu (TOiv ■>; *pya t«Ac!v amp diop*s, 

Imroi p.*v O' ln7T<AOi, /Joey 8* zi fluxion o r cnay 
Kill Ht Otuiv ibt as typr<f>o\ *ai atopar* cVoeo vv 
rotavtV „ ol 6v rrrp mii’toi S//iay ti\ov txaoroi. 

(Text as in D.ehl, L Ant/wlofui I \tua, 1 (Leipzig 192.1, Tcubner), pp 58-9 ) 

2 1 or the Western World as a whole the dose ot this preceding age max be equated 
approximateh with the end ot the third quarter ot the nineteenth centun of our era 
r I he idea that Thi ’sixtits and 'seventies ot *hc nineteenth centurv were a time of tran- 
sition from one age ot out common civilization to another n familiar to Continental 
F Utopians and to Anuiicans (both in the l mted States and in Canada) It is less 
familiar to people brought up in Great Britain, who usualk think of these decades not 
as the dose but as the zenith ot an age- the V ictonan Age —which began earlier and 
ended later than this. 1 10111 the standpoint ot (mat Britain, that is pv.*l\aps the natural 
\ icw , hut it will be suggested below (in I C (in) (ft), pp 171 -1, and III C (11) (ft), 
vol m, pp 350 6t) that the position of Great BntJin in the Western World at that time 
was exceptional In the invention ot Industrialism and ‘l>emoc»acv’ the people of Great 
Britain had been pioneers; and the process hv which the supren «te> ot these two institu- 
tions was established was alreadv past historv in Great Britain at the time when it was 
attaining or approaching completion in other parts of the Western World Hence the 
people of Great Britain were conscious of relative t nnuitv at a time who. the peoples 
of most other countries in the Western Woild were conscious of a transition from one 
age to another. The sense of the majority must be taken as the standard when we are 
considering the Western World as a whole. 



2 THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 
did not create them, have grown up under their shadow. In the 
Industrial System and the Parliamentary National State we still 
live and move and have our being; and the power of these two 
inherited institutions over our lives is reflected in the hold which 
they possess over our imaginations. Their prestige is apparent at 
almost every point in the work of our historians. 

The Industrial System has a human aspect in the Division of 
Labour and a non-human aspect in the application of modern 
Western scientific thought to the physical environment of human 
life. Its method of operation is to maintain, up to the maximum 
of its productive capacity, an incessant output of such articles as 
can be manufactured from raw materials by the mechanically co- 
ordinated work of a number of human beings. These features of 
the Industrial System have been reproduced in the theory and even 
in the practice of Western thought during the past half-century. 

When I was a child I used to stay from time to time in the house 
of a distinguished professor of one of the physical sciences. There 
was a study lined with book-shelves, and I remember how, between 
one visit and another, the books used to change. When first I knew 
the room, many shelves were filled with general literature, with 
general scientific works, and with general works on that branch of 
science in which my host was an expert. As the years passed, these 
shelves w r ere invaded, one after another, by the relentless advance 
of half a dozen specialized periodicals — gaunt volumes in grim 
bindings, each containing many monographs by different hands. 
These volumes were not books in the literary sense of the word, 
for there w r as no unity in their contents and indeed no relation 
whatever between one monograph and another beyond the very 
feeble link of their all having something to do with the branch 
of science in question. The books retreated as the periodicals 
advanced. I afterwards rediscovered them in the attics, where the 
Poems of Shelley and The Origin of Species , thrown together in a 
common exile, shared shelves of a rougher workmanship with 
microbes kept on gelatine in glass bottles. Each time I found the 
study a less agreeable room to look at and to live in than before. 

Those periodicals were the Industrial System ‘in book form 5 , 
with its Division of Labour and its sustained maximum output of 
articles manufactured from raw materials mechanically. In my 
dislike of those rows of volumes I used to regard them as the 
abomination of desolation standing in the place where it ought not, 1 
but I am no ar ready to believe that they may not have been out of 
place in a physical scientist’s w r ork-room in the early years of the 
twentieth century of our era. Since the Industrial System, in its 

1 Matt. xxiv. 15; Dan. uc. 27. 
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non-human aspect, is based on Physical Science, there may well be 
some kind of ‘pre-established harmony’ between the two ; and so it 
is possible that no violence is done to the nature of scientific 
thought through its being conducted on industrial lines. 1 At any 
rate, this may well be the right way of handling any branch of 
Physical Science in its early stages — and all our modern Western 
Science is still very young, even compared with the age of our 
Western Society — since discursive thought of any kind needs an 
initial supply of ‘data’ on which to work. The same method, how- 
ever, has latterly been applied in many realms of thought beyond 
the bounds of Physical Science — to thought which is concerned 
with Life and not with Inanimate Nature, and even to thought 
which is concerned with human activities. 2 Historical thought is 
among these foreign realms in which the prestige of the Industrial 
System has asserted itself; and here — in a mental domain which 
has had a far longer history than our Western Society and which is 
concerned not with things but with people — there is no assurance 
that the modern Western Industrial System is the best regime 
under which to live and to labour. 3 

The subjugation of this ancient kingdom of historical thought 
by the modern Industrialism of Western life is illustrated in the 
career of Theodor Momimen. In his younger days Mommsen 
wrote a great book, which certainly will always be reckoned among 
the masterpieces of Western historical literature. This book was 
The History of the Roman Republic , published in 1854-6; but 
Mommsen had hardly written it before he became almost ashamed 
of it and turned his magnificent energy and ability into other 
channels. Mommsen made it his life work to organize the ex- 
haustive publication of Latin inscriptions and the encyclopaedic 

1 Physical Science and Industrialism may be conceived as a pair of dancers, both of 
whom know their steps and have an ear for the rhythm of the music. If the partner who 
has been leading chooses to change parts and to follow' instead, there is perhaps no 
reason to expect that he will dance less conectly than before. 

2 On this point, sec Dilthey, W.: (Jesammelte Sihriftcn , vol. vii (Leipzig and Berlin 
1927, Teuhner). The Geistesvvisscnschaften tend to borrow the methods of the 
Naturwissenschaftcn, owing to the seniority of these latter disciplines, notwithstanding 
the fact that their respective Verfahrungsweisen differ ab initio (p. iiob 'Die realen 
Kategonen sind ... in den Geisteswissenschaften nirgends diesclbcn als in den Natur- 
wisscnschaften' (p. 195). 

3 It is noteworthy that while many of our historians still acquiesce in this regime, and 
even hug their chains, the leading minds in the held of contemporary Physical Science 
have already passed the stage of study in which the Industrial System seems to be a 
fruitful and adequate method of research. The organized Division of labour for the 
extraction and 'working up* of raw ‘data’ has now ceased to be the guiding piinciple 
of their work. In the work of Kinstein, for instance, the layman — however far he may 
fall short of understanding the great man’s thought — can at least perceive that he is 
thinking about the Physical Universe as a whole and not just about this or that slice of 
physical reality. Perhaps the layman may even venture further and conjecture that this 
broad attitude of mind— this comprehensive wav of thinking — has be*n an essential 
condition of Einstein's achievement. '1 have not Lund so great faith, no not in Israel* 
(Matt. viii. 10). Let our historians take heed. For when the Gentiles are flocking into the 
Kingdom of God, it is assuredly time for the children of the Covenant to move (Actani. 25). 
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presentation of Roman Constitutional Law. Das Rdmische Staats- 
reclit and the Corpus Inscriptionum Lai inarum were the monuments 
by which, in later life, he would have preferred to be remembered ; 
and the volumes of his collected works — a congeries of unrelated 
monographs and articles — are like so many volumes of a learned 
periodical which happens to have had only one contributor. In 
all this, Mommsen was representative of the Western historians of 
his generation — a generation in which the prestige of the Industrial 
System imposed itself upon the ‘intellectual workers’ of the 
Western World. Since the days of Mommsen and Ranke, his- 
torians have given their best energies to the ‘assemblage’ of raw 
materials -inscriptions, documents, and the like — in ‘eorpus’es and 
periodicals; and, when they have attempted to ‘work* these 
materials ‘up’ into ‘manufactured’ or ‘semi-manufactured’ articles, 
they have had recourse, once again, to the Division of Labour and 
have produced synthetic histories like the several series of volumes 
now in course of publication by the Cambiidge University Press. 
Such series are monuments of the laboriousness, the ‘factual’ 
knowledge, the mechanical skill, and the organizing power of our 
society. They will take their rank with our stupendous tunnels and 
bridges and darns and liners and battleships and skyscrapers, 
and their editor* will be remembered among the famous Western 
engineers. In invading the realm of historical thought, the 
Industrial System has given scope to great strategists and has set 
up marvellous trophies of victory. Yet, in a detached onlooker’s 
mind, the doubt arises whether this conquest may not, after all, 
be a tour de force and the confidence of victory the delusion of a 
false analogy. 

Some historical teachers of our day deliberately describe their 
‘seminars’ as ‘laboratories’ and, perhaps less consciously but no less 
decidedly, restrict the term ‘original work’ to denote the discovery 
or verification of some fact or facts not previously established . 1 At 
the furthest, the term is extended to co\ er the interim reports upon 
such work w r hich are contributed to learned journals or to synthetic 
histories. There is a strong tendency to depreciate works of 
historical literature which are created by single minds, and the 
depreciation becomes the more emphatic the nearer such works 
approximate to being ‘Universal Histories’. For example, Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History was received with unmis- 
takable hostility by a number of historical specialists. They 
criticized severely the errors which they discovered at the points 
where the writer, in his long journey through Time and Space, 
happened to traverse their tiny allotments. They seemed not to 

1 ‘Established’, that is, m the subjective meaning of the French verb comtater , 
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realize that, in re-living the entire life of Mankind as a single 
imaginative experience, Mr. Wells was achieving something which 
they themselves would hardly have dared to attempt — something, 
perhaps, of which they had never conceived the possibility. In 
fact, the purpose and value of Mr. Wells’s book seem to have been 
better appreciated by the general public than by the professional 
historians of the day. 

The industrialization of historical thought has proceeded so 
far that it has even reproduced the pathological exaggerations of the 
industrial spirit. It is well known that individuals or communities 
whose energies are concentrated upon turning raw materials into 
light, heat, locomotion, or manufactured articles are inclined to 
feel that the discovery and exploitation of natural resources is a 
valuable activity in itself, apart from the value for Mankind of any 
results produced by the process They are even tempted to feel it 
reprehensible in other people when they neglect to develop all the 
natural resources at their disposal; and they themselves readily 
become slaves to their fetish if they happen to live in a region 
where natural resources, and opportunities for developing them, 
aboun'L This state of mind appears to European observers to be 
characteristic of a certain type of American business man ; but this 
type is simply an extreme product of a tendency which is charac- 
teristic of our Western World as a whole ; and our contemporary 
European historians sometimes ignore the fact that in our time the 
same morbidity, resulting in the same loss of proportion, is also 
discernible in their own frame of mind. 

The point may be brought home by an illustration. After 
Alexander the Great had broken up the Achaemenian Empire, 
the Dynasty of the Ptolemies built some of the fragments into a 
Great Power based on Egypt, while the Seleucids built up another 
Great Power out of the former pro\inces of the Entire in Asia. 
No one who studies these two Great Powers in tlnir historical 
perspective can doubt which of them is the more interesting and 
important. The Seleucid Monarchy was the bridal chamber in 
which the Hellenic and Syriac civilizations were married, and their 
union there produced titanic olFspring: to begin with, a divine 
kingship as a principle of association between city-states which was 
the prototype of the Roman Empire , 1 and then a whole series of 
syncretistic religions: Mithraism, Christianity, Manichaeism, and 
Islam. For nearly two centuries the Seleucid Monarchy was the 
greatest field of creative human activity that existed in the World; 
and long after it had fallen the movements generated during its 
comparatively brief span of existence continued to mould the 

* l'oi this institution, see lurther Parts \ and VI below. 
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destinies of Mankind. Compared with this, the marriage of Helle- 
nism with the Egyptiac Civilization in the Ptolemaic Empire was 
Unfruitful. The introduction into the Roman Empire of the worship 
of Isis and of certain forms of economic and social organization is 
really all that can be placed to its account. Owing, however, to a 
climatic accident, the amount of raw information regarding these 
two monarchies which happens to be accessible to us is in inverse 
ratio to their intrinsic importance in history. The dry-as-dust soil 
of Upper Egypt yields the scientific Western excavator a wealth of 
papyri, beyond the dreams of the scholars of the Renaissance, and 
these papyri afford minute information regarding local methods of 
agriculture, manufacture, trade, and public administration, whereas 
the history of the Seleucid Monarchy has to be pieced together 
from scattered coins and inscriptions and from fragments of 
literary records. The significant point is that the Ptolemaic 
papyri have attracted almost all the spare energies of Western 
scholarship in the field of Ancient History, and that the com- 
paratively large number of scholars w ho have been devoting them- 
selves , with admirable skill and patience, to elucidating the minutiae 
of papyrus texts have tended to measure the historical importance 
of the Ptolemaic Monarchy by the amount of raw material accessible 
for the reconstruction of its history and by the intensity of the 
labour w r hich they themselves have devoted to this reconstructive 
work. 

An outside observer is tempted to regret that part of this energy 
was not reserved for equally intensive work upon the meagre and 
hardly increasing quantity of materials that is at our disposal for 
the reconstruction of Seleucid history. One additional gleam of 
light thrown upon the darkness of this page might add more to our 
understanding of the History of Mankind than floods of light 
thrown upon the social and economic organization of Ptolemaic 
Egypt. And, beyond this, the observer is moved to a psychological 
reflection. He suspects that the scholar who has become a Ptole- 
maic papyrologist has seldom asked himself the prior question: 
Ts Ptolemaic Egypt the most interesting and important pheno- 
menon to study in the particular age of the particular society to 
which it belonged?’ More probably he has asked himself instead: 
‘What is the richest mine of unworked raw material in this field?’ 
And, finding that the answer is ‘Ptolemaic papyri’, he has become 
a papyrologist for the rest of his working life without thinking 
twice about it. Thus in modern Western historical research, as in 
modern Western industry, the quantity and location of raw 
materials threaten to govern the activities and the lives of human 
beings. Yet there is little doubt that our imaginary papyrologist 
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has made a wrong choice by all humane standards. Intrinsically, 
the Selcucid Monarchy and not the Ptolemaic Monarchy is the 
field in which the pearl of great price awaits the historical explorer. 
For this judgement it is sufficient to quote the authority of Professor 
Eduard Meyer 1 -- a scholar who has been not without honour in his 
own generation, though he has used his mastery of modern scienti- 
fic equipment and technique in order to write ‘Universal History’ 
in the great tradition of Kssai sur les Mcrurs or The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , like some son of Anak born 
out of due time. 

'Phis tendency for the potter to become the slave of his clay is so 
evident an aberration that a corrective may be found for it without 
abandoning the fashionable analogy between the processes of 
historical thought and the processes of industry. In industry, after 
all, to be hypnotized by the raw material does not pay. The suc- 
cessful industrialist is the man who first perceives that there is 
a strong economic demand for some particular commodity or 
service, and then lays hands upon just those raw materials and that 
‘man power’ with which, at a profit to himself, he can manufacture 
that object or perform that service efficiently. Raw materials and 
‘man power’ which do not happen to serve the purpose have no 
interest for him. In other words, he is a master of natural resources, 
and not their slave, and so he becomes a captain of industry and 
makes his fortune. 

This, however, is a digression from the course of our argument, 
which has been leading us up to the point of calling in question 
the analogy between historical thought and industrial production 
altogether. In the world of action, we know that it is disastrous 
to treat animals or human beings as though they were stocks and 
stones. Why should we suppose this treatment to be any less 
mistaken in the world of ideas ? Why should we suppose that the 
scientific method of thought — a method which has been devised 
for thinking about Inanimate Nature — should be applicable to 
historical thought, which is a study of living creatures and indeed 
of human beings? When a professor of history calls his ‘seminar’ 
a ‘laboratory’, is he not wilfully expatriating himself from his 
natural environment? Both names are metaphors, and either 
metaphor is apt in its own sphere. The historian’s stminarium is a 

1 See Meyer, L'duard: ‘Der Gang deralton Gcschichte’ m Ktnne Schriften (Halle 1910, 
Niemcver); and Blute und StedeixanQ des Hcllenismus tn Asun (Berlin 1925, Curtius). 
In another place, Meyer points out that the historian’s access to historical evidence is 
always and c\erywhere at the mercy of Chance, so that there is no rational correspon- 
dence between the intrinsic importance and intend of anv gi\cn historical e'vent and the 
quantity and credibility of the historical evidence that is at our disposal for the study of it 
( Geschichte des Alt< turns, vol. j (i), 4th edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 19*1, Cotta), 
pp. 211-12). 
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nursery-garden in which living ideas about living creatures are 
taught to shoot. The physical scientist’s laboratorium is — or was 
till the other day 1 — a workshop in which manufactured or semi- 
manufactured articles are produced mechanically out of inanimate 
raw materials. No practical man, however, would think of con- 
ducting a nursery garden on the principles of a factory or a factory 
on the principles of a nursery garden; and, in the world of ideas, 
the corresponding misapplications of method ought to be avoided 
by scholars. We are sufficiently on our guard against the so-called 
‘Pathetic Fallacy 5 of imaginatively endowing inanimate objects 
with life. We now fall victims to the inverse ‘Apathetic Fallacy’ of 
treating living creatures as though they were inanimate. 

If the Industrial System had been the sole dominant institution 
in contemporary Western life, the influence of its prestige over 
Western historical thought might have broken down under its own 
weight ; for the Industrial System can only be applied to historical 
thought by a very drastic Division of Labour. In industry, the 
Division of Labour is readily (perhaps too readily) accepted by 
Mankind as a price which has to be paid for material well-being; 
and there appears — or appeared till recently — to be little repug- 
nance to it in that realm of thought which is concerned with the 
Physical Universe. It is conceivable that, as Bergson suggests, the 
mechanism of our intellect is specifically constructed so as to 
isolate our apprehension of Physical Nature in a form which 
enables us to take action upon it . 2 Yet even if this is the original 
structure of the human mind, and if other methods of thinking are 
in some sense unnatural, there yet exists a human faculty, as 
Bergen goes on to point out, which insists, not upon looking at 
Inanimate Nature, btit upon feeling Life and feeling it as a whole.’ 
This deep impulse to envisage and comprehend the whole of Life 
is certainly immanent in the mind of the historian ; and such vio- 
lence is done to it by the Division of Labour which the analogy 
of the Industrial System imposes on historical thought, that our 
historians would almost certainly have revolted against this 
tyranny if there had not been a second dominant institution in 
contemporary Western life which has appeared to make unity 
of vision still compatible with the industrialization of historical 

1 The pioneers of to-dav in the field of Physn nl Science ■would probably admit this 
description as bting true of the laboratorium of thtir 'classical' predecessors, but would 
indignantly —and perhaps justlv denv that their own work was being conducted on 
‘classical’ principles or under the shadow of ‘classical* traditions. 

* See Bergson’s inquiry into the Tonction Prmiordiale de Plntelligcncc* m IS Evolu- 
tion Creatrice, 24th euition (Paris 1921, Alcan), pp 164-711 In this suggestion, Bergson 
has been anticipated bv 'I urgot btc the ‘Plan de Deux Discours sur l’Histoiie Umver- 
selle’ in Chuzres dc 1 urgot, nomellc edition (Paris 1844, Guillaurnin, 2 vols ), vol. 11, 
p. 6154. 

J bee Bergson, Henri op. cit especially chapter lii. 
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thought. This second institution, which has peacefully divided 
with the Industrial System the allegiance of modern Western 
historians, is the Sovereign State, which is inspired in our ‘demo- 
cratic 5 age by the spirit of Nationality. 

Here, again, an institution dominating a particular age of a 
particular society has influenced the outlook and activity of his- 
torians who happen to have been brought up under its shadow. 
The spirit of Nationality is a sour ferment of the new wine of 
Democracy in the old bottles of Tribalism. The ideal of our 
modern Western Democracy lias been to apply in practical politics 
the Christian intuition of the fraternity of all Mankind; 1 but the 
practical politics which this new democratic ideal found in opera- 
tion in the Western World were not oecumenical and humanitarian 
but were tribal and militant. 2 The modern Western democratic 
ideal is thus an attempt to reconcile two spirits and to resolve two 
forces which are in almost diametrical opposition; the spirit of 
Nationality is the ps\ chic product of this political tour de force ; and 
the spirit of Nationality may be defined (negatively but not in- 
accurately) as a spirit which makes people feel and act and think 
about a pail of any given society as though it were the whole of 
that society. 3 This strange compromise between Democracy and 
Tribalism has been far more potent in the practical politics of our 
modern Western World than Democracy itself. Industrialism and 
Nationalism, rather than Industrialism and Democracy, are the 
two forces which have exercised dominion de facto over our 
Western Society in our age; and, during the century that ended 
about a.d. 1875, the Industrial Revolution and the contemporary 
emergence of Nationalism in the Western World were working 
together to build up ‘Great Powers 5 , each of which claimed to be 
a universe in itself. 

Of course this claim was false. The simple fact that there were 
more Great Powers than one proved that no single one of them 
was coextensive with the sum total of that society which embraced 
them all. Every Great Power, however, did succeed in exerting a 
continual effect upon the general life of Society, so that in some 

1 'La democratic est d'essence e\anRchque, et . . . tile a pour motcur l’amour’ — 
Bergson. Henri* Les Deux Sources de la Mortih cl de hi Rch%wn (Pans 1932, Alcan), 
pp. 304 5. 

1 In exhibiting these characteristics, our modern W’estein politics are not peculiar. 
Monsieur Bergson has pointed out that paioHualism is a normal feature ot human social 
groups, from the most primittsc to the lensr imperfecth cmli/ed, ard the philosopher 
rocs on to suggest that this parochialism, and the milit«.n\ between diftcxtnt parochial 
groups which is its corollan, is not onlv normal hut is cun m a certain ** iim 'natural'. 
(See Bergson, op. cit , especiall> pp 2s- S, 249-50, and 306-9 ) ^ A 

3 A political counterpart to the sin which is denounced in the Qur’an as 
(For the bearing of this political abciration upon the prospects ot our W estern C'i\ diza- 
tion, see further Part XII below ) 
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sense it could regard itself as a pivot round which the whole of 
Society revolved; and every Great Power also aspired to be a 
substitute for Society in the sense of being self-contained and self- 
sufficient, not only in politics and economics but even in spiritual 
culture. The state of mind thus engendered among the people of 
communities which constituted Great Powers spread to com- 
munities of lesser calibre. In that age in the history of our Western 
Society, all national states, from the greatest down to the least, put 
forward the same claim to be enduring entities, each sufficient unto 
itself and independent of the rest of the World. The claim was so 
insistently advanced and so widely accepted that the true duration 
and true unity of the Western Society itself were temporarily 
obscured; and the deep human impulse to feel Life as a whole, 
which is perpetually seeking to find satisfaction in the changing 
circumstances of Life as it passes, attached itself to particular 
nations rather than to the larger society of which those nations 
were members. Such fixations of social emotion upon national 
groups became almost universal, and historians have been no more 
immune from them than other people. Indeed, the spirit of 
Nationality has appealed to historians with special force, because 
it has offered them some prospect of reconciling the common 
human desire for unity of vision with the Division of Labour 
imposed upon them by the application of the Industrial System to 
their work. To grapple with ‘Universal Histoi)’ on industrial 
principles is so evidently beyond the compass even of the most 
gifted and the most vigorous individual that, for a scientific his- 
torian, the admission that unity could not be found in anything 
short of ‘Universal History 5 would be tantamount to renouncing 
unity of vision altogether — a renunciation which would take the 
light out of any historian’s landscape. If, however, he could seize 
upon a unit of historical thought which was of more manageable 
proportions yet was still in some sense a universe too, the psycho- 
logical problem of reconciling his intellect with his emotions might 
be solved ; and such a solution appeared to be offered by the Prin- 
ciple of Nationality. / 

On this account the national standpoint has proved specially 
attractive to modern Western historians, and it has been com- 
mended to their minds through more than one channel. They ha\e 
been led to it not only because it has been prevalent in the com- 
munities in which they have grown up, but also because their raw 
material has presented itself to a large extent in the form of separate 
national deposits. The richest mines which they have worked have 
been the public archives of Western Governments. Indeed, the 
abundance of this particular natural resource is what chiefly 
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accounts for their astonishing success in increasing their volume 
of production. Thus our historians have been drawn partly by 
professional experience, partly by a psychological conflict, and 
partly by the general spirit of their age in one and the same 
direction. 

The lengths to which this tendency may go can be observed in 
the work of a distinguished historian belonging to one of the 
greatest nations of the modern Western World. Monsieur Camille 
Jullian is perhaps the foremost living authority upon the ‘pre- 
history’ of that portion of Continental Europe which at the present 
time constitutes the territory of ‘France’, and in 1922 he published 
a book called De la Gaule a la France: Nos Origines Historiques . 1 
This book is a first-rate piece of historical writing; yet, in reading 
it, it is difficult to keep the attention fixed upon the matters with 
which Monsieur Jullian intends to deal, because the reader is 
continually being made aware that the writer is not only a historian 
but a Frenchman, and a Frenchman who has lived through the 
General War of 1914-18. The sub- title — Nos Origines Historiques 
- gives the key. All the time Monsieur Jullian is projecting back 
into thv. past his own burning consciousness of France as she exists 
for him to-day- -a spiritual France which furnishes him with the 
experience of human life so exhaustively that, if the rest of the 
World were to be annihilated and France left solitary but intact, 
Monsieur Jullian would perhaps hardly be sensible of any spiritual 
impoverishment; and a material France with clear-cut frontiers 
which have been constantly overrun by invaders and constantly 
re-established by the patriotism of the French nation. The self- 
sufficiency of France and her separateness from the rest of the 
World are ideas which dominate Monsieur Jullian's imagination 
even when he is dealing with the history of this piece of territory 
at dates hundreds or thousands of years before such a conception 
as ‘France’ existed. Into however distant a past he travels back, he 
carries France with him -contented if he can do so with ease, 
embarrassed if he cannot do so without difficulty, but ever in- 
capable of leaving France behind him. For example, he is gravely 
embarrassed when he has to deal with the incorporation of the 
several dozen independent states of Gaul into the Roman Empire, 
and he does his best to make credible the thesis that, even during 
the five centuries that intervened between the generation of Julius 
Caesar and the generation of Sidonius Apollinaris, the local 
individuality of Gaul was a more important fact in the life of its 
inhabitants than their membership in an Empire which embraced 
the whole orbis terrarum of the Mediterranean Basin. On the other 

1 Paris* 1922, Hnchettc. 
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hand, Monsieur Jullian cannot contain his delight when he dis- 
cerns the lineaments of France upon the face of Europe in the 
Neolithic Age. Here is a passage 1 which occurs at the end of a 
brilliant reconstruction of certain aspects of Neolithic life through 
an examination of the trails along which the Neolithic people did 
their travelling: 

‘Lon peut parler maintenant de ces routes vitales, par lesquclles, 
pour une si grande part, se fera la France. Aussi bien, ce trafic ne sort 
pas des limites qui seront plus tard celles de la Gaule, comme si Tentente 
humaine reconnait deja la valeur de ces limites/ 

Here, in the twinkling of an eye, the scientific Western historian 
of the Neolithic Age has been transfigured into the French patriot 
of a.d. 1918, crying: ‘Ils ne passeront pas!’ 

This is perhaps an extreme case of the emotional and intellectual 
substitution of a nation for Mankind. At the same time, when the 
nation thus magnified happens to be France, the degree in which 
history is thrown out of perspective is the least possible in the 
circumstances. After all, some entity corresponding to the name 
‘France’ actually has maintained its individuality within the uni- 
verse of our Western Society for nearly a millennium; 2 and though 
a thousand years is not a long time in the history of Mankind, it 
covers almost the whole lifetime of our own Western Society, 
which only began to emerge from the ruins of the Roman Empire 
about 250 years before France herself began to emerge as a distinct 
element in this new Western World. 3 Moreover, France, since her 
emergence, has continuously played a central and ujeading part in 
Western history; and thus, while Monsieur Jullian’s attempt to 
present the Roman Empire or the Neolithic Age in terms of France 
is a palpable tour de force, the distortion is not so apparent to the 
eye when modern Western history is focused from the French 
standpoint, with France in the centre and everything else on the 
periphery. France perhaps approaches nearer than any other 
national state to being co-central and co-extensivc with the whole 
of our W estern Society. If, how r ever, instead of France, we were to 
take Norway or Portugal, or even Holland or Switzerland, and 
attempt to w r rite the history of the Western Society round any one 
of these countries, w r e can see at once that the attempt would break 
down. As a reductio ad absurdum , let us try to imagine ourselves 

1 Op. cit., p 62, chapter ii. ‘L’tfpoque des Agncoltcurs (Temps Neohthiqucs).’ 

3 Nearly a millennium, but certainly not longer than this; for ‘Vor cmem Jahrtausend, 
zur Zeit der Zer^tzung der Karolingischen Monarchic, kaum ein cinziges der Vblker 
des gegenwSrtigen Kuropas existicit hat, nicht nur scinem ausseren Beitande, sondern 
semem mneren Wesen nach’ (Meyer, K.. (Jeschuhte des Altertums , vol. i (i), 4th edition 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 1921, Cotta), p. 78.) 

3 For the emergence of Frame, in the piesent meaning of the name, sec further 
II. D (\), vol. 11, pp. 1 97- 201, below. 
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writing the history of the Western Society round one of those 
national states which have only attained their statehood since the 
termination of the General War of 1914- 18. That would involve 
writing the history of a society which has been in existence for 
more than twelve centuries round a nation whose existence is not 
yet securely established. Whether a Czechoslovak or a Jugoslav 
national consciousness yet exists has hardly ceased to be a debatable 
question. Certainly such consciousnesses were non-existent as 
recently as fifty years ago ; and even if we attempted to present the 
history of the West in terms of the constituent parts of these 
nascent nationalities - in terms, that is, of Czechs or Slovaks or 
Croats or Serbs, whose history as distinct groups goes back further 
— the absurdity, while less great in terms of relative age, would be 
greater in terms of relati\e population and territorial extension. 
Western history cannot be conceived in terms of nationalities of 
this calibre. Indeed, short of wiiting a Slovako-centric or a 
Croato-centric history of the West, we should find it impossible 
to write e\en a Slovako-centric history of Slovakia or a Croato- 
centric history of Croatia. In contrast to France, Slovakia and 
Croatia Kid n > far short of constituting historical universes in 
themselves that, when isolated, they cease to be intelligible. It 
would be impossible to write intelligible histories of Shnakia or 
Croatia in which those territories, or their peoples, were given the 
role of protagonists, even in their own small corners of the broad 
Western stage. It would be impossible, in their case, to distinguish 
from their external relations an internal history which was some- 
thing specifically their own. It would be found that every ex- 
perience which they underwent and every activity into which they 
entered had been shared by them with other communities whose 
share had been greater than theirs, and in attempting to make their 
history intelligible we should find oursehes extendii^ our field of 
vision to include one after another of these other peoples. Possibly 
w T e should ha\e to extend it until we had included the whole of our 
Western Society . In am case, the intelligible field, when we found 
it, would certainly prove to be some field of which Slovakia or 
Croatia itself was a small and comparatively unimportant fraction. 1 

The emergence of ncw r national states like Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia which have no history at all, and whose component 
parts have no history that is intelligible in isolation, signifies the 

1 Dr II. W . V. Tcmperlev’s masterlv Ilistot > of Setbia (London 1917, Bell) illustrates 
the difficulties vMth which a historian has to contend in attempting to write a ^istorv ot a 
nation ol this calibre. In order to make Serbian historv intelligible and consecutive, he 
has to present it within the successive frameworks 'f B\7antine and Ottoman History 
and finally in relation to the ‘hast urn Question’ . that is to **av , as a function of the modern 
Turopean Balance of Power. r l here are few chapters in which he succee Is in disengaging 
Serbian history from its context and treating it in isolation. 
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arrival of a new age and indicates what its character is to be. The 
general conditions of our Western Society have already become 
profoundly different from those which were in the ascendant 
during the century ending about a.d. 1875 an< ^ which have stamped 
the minds of Western historians with an impress which they still 
retain. Down to about 1875, the two dominant institutions of 
Industrialism and Nationalism were working together to build up 
Great Powers. After 1875 they began to work in opposite direc- 
tions — Industrialism increasing the scale of its operations beyond 
the compass of the greatest of the Great Powers and feeling its 
way towards a w r orld-wide range, while Nationalism, percolating 
downwards, began to implant a separate consciousness in peoples 
of so small a calibre that they were incapable not only of forming 
Great Powers but even of forming minor states possessed of full 
political, economic, and cultural independence in the established 
sense of those terms. 

The General War of 1914-18 brought to the surface a tendency 
which had been at work for nearly half a century before its out- 
break. By the end of the year 1918, one out of the eight Great 
Powers which existed in 1914 had completely disappeared, two 
others had been mutilated and laid prostrate, and one of those 
which had survived more or less intact was undergoing rapid 
structural transformations in the direction of ‘Dominion Self- 
Government’. The general upshot of these partly revolutionary 
and partly evolutionary changes is the same. The stage has ceased 
to be dominated by the Great Powers w ith their pretension to be 
universes in themselves, and the characteristic communities of the 
new r age are states whose independence is limited on one or other 
plane. Some of these (for example the Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth) are not completely separate political entities; 
others (for example Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary) possess 
no seaboard ; and others, again, no distinctive or satisfying national 
culture. In this new world, moreover, even the surviving Great 
Powers are dwarfed in the economic sphere by the world-wide 
scale on which Industrialism has now come to conduct its opera- 
tions. All states alike are feeling less and less able to stand by 
themselves economically and arc either kicking violently against the 
pricks by pursuing militant monetary and tariff and quota and 
migration policies or else are turning for assistance to the technical 
organizations of an international scope which arc being built up 
round the Secretariat of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva. Finally, all but the strongest or 
the most recalcitrant states are also beginning to feel the same lack of 
self-sufficiency on the political plane and are displaying a readiness 
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(which would have been inconceivable in 1914) to accommo- 
date their sovereign independence to the international procedure 
of the League of Nations Council and Assembly or to some other 
form of international limitation and control such as is implied in the 
Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War as an instrument of 
national policy. 1 

These multiple tendencies can be summed up in a single 
formula: In the new age, the dominant note in the corporate con- 
sciousness of communities is a sense of being parts of some larger 
universe, whereas, in the age which is now over, the dominant note 
in their consciousness was an aspiration to be universes in them- 
selves. This change of note indicates an unmistakable turn in a 
tide which, when it reached high-water mark about the year 1875, 
had been flowing steadily in one direction for four centuries. It 
may portend a return, in this respect, to the conditions of the 
preceding phase (the so-called ‘medieval’ phase) of Western history, 
when the consciousness of the Western Society was dominated by 
institutions like the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire which 
incorporated some aspect of its life as a whole, while kingdoms and 
city-sLt^ and fiefs and other local institutions were felt to be 
something parochial and subordinate. At any rate, that is the 
direction in which the tide seems to be flowing now — as far as it 
is possible to discern its direction so short a time after it has turned. 

If this observation is correct, and if it is also true that historians 
cann )t abstract their thoughts and feelings from the influence of 
the environment in w hich they live, then we may expect to witness 
in the near future a change in the outlook and activities of Western 
historians corresponding to the recent change in the general con- 
ditions of the Western Society. Just as, at the close of the age 
which we have left behind, the historians’ w r ork was brought into 
conformity with the Industrial System and their visie T was caught 
and bounded by the idea of Nationality, so, in the new age upon 
which w T e have entered, they will probably find their intelligible 
field of study in some landscape where the horizon is not restricted 
to the boundaries of a single nationality, and will adapt their 
present method of w r ork to mental operations on a larger scale. 

This raises two questions, one of immediate interest: ‘What is 
the intelligible field of study which Western historians will discover 
for themselves in this new age? 5 — and another of permanent 
importance: ‘Is there some intelligible field of historical study 

1 The play and interplay of Industrialism and Nation 'ham, the two dominant forces 
in the life ot our W T estern Society in our age, are examined more closeW in Parts IV 
and XII below. For the contrast between the cc cidence in the direction of the two 
forces during the century ending about ad. 1875 and the divergence since about 1875, 
see further To>nbee, A. J. : The World after the Peace Conference (London 1925, 
Milford), pp. 13 2s, and tin present work, IV (’ (m) ( b ) 3, \oI i\, pp 167 8s. below 
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which is absolute and not merely relative to the particular social 
environment of particular historians ?’ So far, our inquiry seems 
to have brought out the fact that historical thought takes a deep 
impress from the dominant institutions of the transient social 
environment in which the thinker happens to live. If this impress 
proved to be so profound and so pervasive as actually to constitute 
the a priori categories in the historian’s mind, that conclusion 
would bring our inquiry to an end. It would mean that the rela- 
tivity of historical thought to the social environment was absolute; 
and in that case it would be useless to gaze any longer at the moving 
film of historical literature in the hope of discerning in it the linea- 
ments of some abiding form. The historian would have to admit 
that, while it might be possible for him to work out a morphology 
of his own mind by analysing the influences exerted upon it by the 
particular society in which he lived, it was not possible for him to 
discover the structure of that society itself, or of the other societies 
in which other historians and other human beings had lived in 
different times and places. That conclusion, however, docs not yet 
confront us. So far, we have simply found that in the foreground 
of historical thought there is a shimmer of relativity, and it is not 
impossible that the ascertainment of this fact may prove to be the 
first step towards ascertaining the presence of some constant and 
absolute object of historical thought in the background. Our next 
step, therefore, is to take up the search for an intelligible field of 
historical study independent of the local and temporary stand- 
points and activities of historians upon which we have focused our 
attention hitherto. 



B . TIIE FIELD OF HISTORICAL STUDY 
I. THE TEST CASE OF GREAT BRITAIN 

In setting out to look for some objective ‘intelligible field of 
historical study’, it seems best to start with what is the usual field 
of vision of contemporary Western historians, that is, with some 
national state. Let us pick out, from among the national states of 
the West, whichever one seems most likely, at first sight, to corre- 
spond to our contemporary historians’ ideal of what their field 
should be, and then let us test their outlook in this instance in the 
light of the ‘historical facts’ (taking ‘historical facts’ in the popu- 
larly accepted sense and begging provisionally the prior philosophi- 
cal question as to the meaning of the word ‘fact’ in this term). 

Great Britain seems as good a choice as any. She is not merely 
a national state but a Great Power. Her principal constituent, 
England, who incorporated herself into Great Britain two centuries 
ago without any breach of continuity or change of identity, is as 
old a fie.i^ in Western history as France, and on the whole as 
important a figure, though she has performed quite a different 
historical function. 1 Her peculiar merit for our purpose is that, to 
an exceptional degree, she has been kept in isolation — first by 
certain permanent features of physical geography, and secondly by 
a certain policy on the part of her statesman in the age during which 
she has been most creative and most powerful. As regards her 
geographical isolation, the shores of an island provide frontiers 
which are incomparably more clear-cut than the land-frontiers of 
France, however precise and eternal Monsieur Jullian may feel 
those land-frontiers to be. For instance, we should not smile at 
Monsieur Jullian if he made the discovery that the IS v >lithic trails 
in Britain broke off along the same line at which tiv roads and 
railways of Britain break off to-day, or if he quoted et penitus toio 
divisos o)be Britannos 1 in describing the position oi Britain in the 
Roman Empire. As regards her political isolation, Britain has been 
something of an alter orbis 3 throughout Western history — though 
less so in the Middle Ages than since England lost her last terri- 
torial foothold on the continental side of the Channel in a.d. 1558. 
Of course it is easy to exaggerate the degree of this ‘splendid 
isolation’. Great Britain has never been able to disinterest herself 
from continental negotiations or wars in which the European 

1 For the function of England in modern W'cste i history as a ‘creatne minority’, see 
III. C (li) ( b ), \ol. in, pp *50-63, below . 

2 Vergil: Eilofiue J , 1. 66 

1 See Freeman, E A : Uistom alEnays: Fottt th Senes, ix : 'Alter Orbis' (London 1892, 
Macmillan). 
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Balance of Power has been at stake; and, even when successfully 
maintained, the isolation has been deliberately one-sided. The 
alter orbis which Great Britain has aspired to be is not simply a 
world apart from continental Europe but a world embracing non- 
European continents and islands overseas. Like her daughter, the 
United States, she has only detached herself from the old world 
which lies near to her in order to liberate her energies for the 
creative task of calling into existence a new world far away. Yet, 
when all is said, her relative isolation is perhaps the most important 
single distinctive fact about her. At any rate, we shall not easily 
discover a Western nation which is more isolated than she is and 
which yet has played so prominent a part over so long a span of 
Western history. In fact, if Great Britain (as the heir and assign of 
England) is not found to constitute in herself an ‘intelligible field 
of historical study*, we may confidently infer that no other modern 
Western national state will pass muster. 

Is English history, then, intelligible when taken by itself? Can 
we abstract an internal history of England from her external 
relations? If we can, shall we find that these residual external 
relations are of secondary importance? And in analysing these, 
again, shall we find that the foreign influences upon England are 
slight in comparison with the English influences upon other parts 
of the World? If all these questions receive affirmative answers, 
we may be justified in concluding that while it may not be possible 
to understand other histories without reference to England, it 
is possible, more or less, to understand English history without 
reference to other parts of the World. The best Way to approach 
these questions is to direct our thought backwards over the course 
of English history and recall the principal chapters. 

In this inverse order, we may take those chapters to be: 

(a) The establishment of the Industrial System of economy 
(since the last quarter of the eighteenth century of our era); 

( b ) the establishment of Responsible Parliamentary Govern- 
ment (since the last quarter of the seventeenth century); 

(c) the expansion overseas (beginning in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century with piracy and developing gradually into 
a world-wide foreign trade, the acquisition of tropical 
dependencies and the foundation of new English-speaking 
communities in overseas countries with temperate climates) ; 

( d ) the Reformation (since the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century) ; 

( e ) the Renaissance, including the political and economic as 
well as the artistic and intellectual aspects of this movement 
(since the last quarter of the fifteenth century) ; 
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(/) the establishment of the Feudal System (since the eleventh 
century) ; 

(g) the conversion of the English from the religion of the so- 
called ‘Heroic Age’ 1 to Western Christianity (since the last 
years of the sixth century). 

This summary glance backwards from the present date over the 
general course of English history would appear to show that the 
further back we look the less evidence do we find of self-sufficiency 
or isolation. The conversion, which was really the beginning of all 
things in English history, was the direct antithesis of that: it was 
an act which merged half a dozen isolated communities of bar- 
barians in the common weal of a nascent Western Society. As for 
the Feudal System, VinogradofT has brilliantly demonstrated 2 that 
the seeds of it had already sprouted on English soil before the 
Norman Conquest. Yet, even so, the sprouting was stimulated by 
an external factor, the Danish invasions ; 3 these invasions were part 
of the Scandinavian Volkerwanderung which was stimulating 
simultaneously a similar growth in France; and the Norman Con- 
quest of England, though it may not have sown the seed, un- 
doubtedly brought the harvest to a rapid maturity. Thus it may 
fairly be said that any account of the establishment of the Feudal 
System in England would not be intelligible unless France and 
Scandinavia, at least, were brought into the picture. As for the 
Renaissance, in both its cultural and its political aspects it is 
universally admitted to have been a breath of life from Northern 
Italy. If, in Northern Italy, Humanism, Absolutism, and the 
Balance of Power had not been cultivated in miniature, like seed- 
lings in a sheltered nursery garden, during two centuries that fall 
approximately between a.d. 1275 and a.d, 1475,' 4 they could never 
have been bedded out north of the Alps from about 1475 onwards. 
The Reformation, again, was not a specifically English pheno- 
menon, but a general movement in the Promethean North of 
Western Europe (where the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Atlantic 
all beckoned towards new worlds) for emancipation from the 
Epimethean South (where the Western Mediterranean held the 
eye fixed upon worlds that w r ere dead and gone). 5 In the Reforma- 
tion, England did not take the initiative, nor did she take it even in 
the competition between the European nations of the Atlantic 

- See Part VIII below. 

2 Vmogradoff, Paul: English Society tn the Eleventh C+ntury (Oxf rd 190S, Clarendon 
Press). 

3 On this point, see further II. D (v), vol, li, pp. 196- 201, below. 

* For the role of the medieval Italian city-scat* as a ‘crcathc minority in Western 
history, see further III. C (11) (h), vol. in, pp. 341* > f below. 

s For the role of such ‘ghosts from tne past’ in the histories of civilizations, see 
further Part X, below. 
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sea-board for the prize of the new worlds overseas . She won that prize 
as a comparatively late comer, in a series of struggles, which lasted 
for several centuries, with Powers which were before her in the 
field. In order to understand the history of English expansion over- 
seas, it is necessary to appreciate the consequences of all the general 
European wars, and indeed to take into account all the vicissitudes 
of the European Balance of Power, from about the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century onwards — in fact, to extend the field of vision 
across the whole horizon of modern Western history. 

It remains to consider the two latest chapters : the geneses of the 
Parliamentary System and of the Industrial System — institutions 
which are commonly regarded as having been first evolved locally 
on English soil and afterwards propagated from England into other 
parts of the World. For our purpose, these arc the crucial chapters 
in English history, and an inquirer who is an amateur in this field 
will be wise to fall back here upon quoting recognized authorities. 
For the Parliamentary Svstem, the following passage from Lord 
Acton’s lecture on Henry IV and Richelieu 1 will serve: 

‘General History naturally depends on the action of forces which are 
not national, but proceed from wider causes. The rise of modern king- 
ship in France is part of a similar movement in England. Bourbons and 
Stuarts obeyed the same law, though with a different result.’ 

In other words, the Parliamentary System, which was the local 
result in England, was the product of a force which was not 
peculiar to England but was operative in England and in France 
simultaneously . 2 

As regards the Industrial Revolution in England, its genesis is 
thus summed up by two of the foremost living English students of 
the subject, Mr. and Airs. Hammond: 

4 Why did this revolution come to England in the eighteenth century ? 

‘For the new commerce the Atlantic was as important as the Aleditcr- 
ranean had been for the old. The most active trading peoples, after the 
discoveries of Columbus, were those who looked out on the Atlantic. Of 
these peoples the English were in a specially favourable position, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, as a result of their geographical 
situation, their climate, and their history. The Spaniards used their 
control of the New' World for politics, and the wealth they drew’ from 
the American mines was spent, in the main, in ways that discouraged 
industrial expansion. The English colonists in America, on the other 
hand, settled w r here there was little gold and silver, and they grew into 
communities which needed British goods for their own consumption, 
and sent home products that were useful for industry. 

‘Events in Europe also favoured the more rapid expansion of English 
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industry, for the European wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries did more harm to industry on the Continent than in England, 
and the religious and political strife of the seventeenth century left 
England with a constitution and a government more favourable to 
commercial development than those of France. Among other advantages 
which a comparison of the state of England with that of France discloses 
are the supremacy of the common law, internal free trade, an aristocracy 
interested in commerce, a mistrust of State regulation, fostered by 
memories of the Stuarts, and toleration in religion. The stagnation of 
politics, religion, and local life in the eighteenth century encouraged the 
concentration on industry, and this concentration drew to mechanical 
invention all the ardour and imagination that had been fired by the 
revival of mathematics and the discoveries of physical science. For 
these reasons England was the most likely theatre for the Industrial 
Revolution .* 1 

This authoritative judgement regarding a chapter in English 
history which is commonly regarded as national par excellence is 
particularly significant. While, in the latter part of the last para- 
graph here quoted, the writers certainly mention several factors 
which might be classified as internal to England and even as 
peculiar to ; it is clear that, in their view, the factor which goes 
furthest towards accounting for the genesis of the Industrial 
Revolution in England is England’s general position in the world 
of the day — her geographical position in respect of the Atlantic and 
her political position in respect of the European Balance of Power. 
Evidently they would pronounce that, if these general factors were 
ignored, an intelligible account of the rise of modern industry in 
Fmgland could not be given. It seems, then, that Great Britain is 
not an 'intelligible field of study’ in itself even in this most recent 
and most British chapter of all ; and the advocate of the national 
field of study cannot take refuge in conjectures r< warding the 
future, for the Industrial Revolution itself, with its < onquest of 
distance, its thoroughgoing internationalization of trade even in 
bulky staple commodities, and its latest inventions, the submarine 
and the aeroplane, has unmistakably laid the foundations for an 
unprecedented solidarity- — for good or for evil — between Great 
Britain and other parts of the World. Thus British national history 
is not, never has been, and almost certainly never will be an 
‘intelligible field of study’ in isolation; and if that is true of Great 
Britain, it must surely be true a fortiori of any other national state. 
Therefore, if w'e are to pursue our quest, it is cle: r drat w r e must 
take some larger entity than the nation as our field. 

‘Ce n’est . . . pas la forme politiquemen /'gregativc qui do^ne la vie 

1 Hammond, J. L. and Barbara: The Rise of Modern Industry , Preface, pp. \iii-ix 
(London 1925, Methuen). 
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mtellectuelle a des multitudes, qui leur fait une volontd, qui leur inspire 
une maniere d’etre. Elies ont tout cela sans possedcr de fronttfres 
propres. Ces dons resultent d’une impulsion supreme qu’elles resoivent 
d’un domaine plus haut qu’elles-memes. Ici s’ouvrent ces regions 
inexplorees oil Thorizon elargi dans une mesure incomparable ne livre 
plus seulcment aux regards le territoire borne de tel royaume ou de tellcs 
repubhques, ni les fluctuations etroites des populations qui les habitent, 
mais etale toutes les perspectives de la societe qui les conticnt, avcc 
les grands rouagcs et les puissants mobiles de la civilisation qui les 
anime. . . . Avant d’ecrire l’histoirc d’un pays distinct et de pretendre 
expliquer les problemes dont une pareille tache est semee, il est indis- 
pensable de sonder, de scruter, de bien connaitre les sources et la 
nature de la societe dont cc pays n’cst qu’une fraction .* 1 


II. THE FIELD OF WHICH GREAT BRITAIN IS A PART 

Our brief examination of English history, though its direct 
result has been negative, has given us a clue. The chapters which 
caught our eye in our glance backwards over the course of English 
history were real chapters in some story or other, but that story 
was the history of some society of which Great Britain was only a 
part, and the experiences were experiences in which other nations 
besides the English were participants. The ‘intelligible field of 
study*, in fact, appears to be a society containing a number of 
communities of the species represented by Great Britain - not only 
Great Britain herself but France, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, and so on — and the passage quoted 
from Lord Acton indicates the historical relation between these 
parts and this whole. 

The forces in -action are not national but proceed from wider 
causes, w r hich operate upon all the parts simultaneously and which 
are not intelligible in their partial operation unless a compre- 
hensive view is taken of their operation throughout the society. 
At the same time, different parts are differently affected by an 
identical general cause, because they each react, and each contri- 
bute, in a different way to the forces which that same cause sets in 
motion. In this analysis, Lord Acton has employed the scientific 
metaphors of his generation, w r hile we, who are learning to be on 
our guard against the ‘Apathetic Fallacy*, might find it more 
natural to describe the experience of History in human terms. A 
society, wc should say, is confronted in the course of its life by a 

1 De Gobinea i, J A : Essai sur Vlntgahtf des Races Humaines (Pans 1853-5, Pirmin- 
Didot, 4 vols.), vol. iv, pp. 327-8 and 333 For an authoritative, as well as emphatic, 
rejection of the idea that anv mere national histories can be ‘intelligible fields of study*, 
see Meyer, K.* 'Zur Theorie und Methodik der Gcschichte’ in the writer’s collected 
Kleine Schnften (Halle 1910, Nicmc>cr), p. 41 ; and his Geschichte des Altertums , \ol. 1 (1), 
4th edition (.Stuttgart and Berlin 1921, Cotta), pp. 198-9. 
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succession of problems, which every member has to solve for him- 
self as best as he may. The presentation of each problem is a 
challenge to undergo an ordeal, and through this series of ordeals 
the members of the society progressively differentiate themselves 
from one another . 1 On each occasion some fail, while others suc- 
ceed in finding a solution ; and, again, some of the solutions found 
arc imperfect or commonplace or inimical to success in solving 
subsequent problems, while others are exact or original or fertile in 
possibilities of further progress. As ordeal follows ordeal, some 
members of the society at some moment fail altogether to adjust 
themselves, and fall by the way; others struggle on, strained or 
warped or stunted; others grow in wisdom and stature, and in 
making their own way discover new avenues for a general advance 
of the society to which they belong . 2 Throughout, it is impossible 
to grasp the significance of a particular member’s behaviour under 
a particular ordeal without taking some account of the similar or 
dissimilar behaviour of his fellows and without viewing the suc- 
cessive ordeals as a series of events in the life of the whole society. 

Thus English history does not become intelligible until we view 
it ns (he History of a wider society of which Great Britain is a 
member in company with other national states, each of which re- 
acts, though each in its own wav, to the common experiences of 
the society as a whole. Similarly, Venetian history has to be viewed 
as the history of a temporary sub-societv including Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, and the other ‘medieval’ city-states in Northern Italy ; 3 
Athenian history as the history of a society including Thebes, 
Corinth, Sparta, and the other ‘ancient’ city-states in Greece. In 
each case w r e have to think in terms of the w r hole and not of the 
parts; to see the chapters of the story as events in the life of 
the society and not of some particular member; and to follow the 
fortunes of the members, not separately but concurrently, as varia- 
tions on a single theme or as contributions to an orchestra w hich are 
significant as a harmony but have no meaning as jo many separate 
series of notes. In so far as we succeed in studying history from this 
point of view, vve find that order arises out of chaos in our minds 
and that we begin to understand w r hat was not intelligible before. 

This method of interpreting ‘historical facts’ will perhaps be 

1 For the nature and extent of the differentiation that arises out of successive re- 
sponses to successive challenges, see further III. C (iii), vol. iii, below. 

2 'This last kind of response is exemplified in the historic v Pt;Ysh response to the 
ordeal of adapting Transalpine political constitutions to suit the new Italian invention 
of administrative efficiency — an ordeal to which all the Transalpine countries of Western 
Christendom were subjected from the close of f he fifteenth century 'Mi wards. The 
differentiating effect of this particular ordeal up - the constitutional histones of the 
several communities that were exposed to it — e g. England, France, and the Iberian 
kingdoms — is very striking. (See further III. C (11) (A), vol. iii, pp. 359 ~^ 3 » below.) 

3 See III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp. 341-50, below. 
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made clearer by a concrete example, which may be taken from 
the history of the city-states of ancient Greece during the four 
centuries falling approximately between 725 and 325 b.c\ 

Soon after the beginning of that age, the society of which these 
numerous states were all members was confronted with the pro- 
blem of the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence — 
means which the Hellenic peoples at that time were apparently 
obtaining almost entirely by raising a varied agricultural produce 
in their home territories for home consumption. When the crisis 
came, different states contended with it in different ways. Some, 
like Corinth and Chalcis, 1 disposed of their surplus population by 
seizing and colonizing agricultural territories overseas - in Sicily, 
Southern Italy, Thrace, and elsewhere- -where the native popula- 
tion was either too sparse or too incompetent to resist invasion. 
The Greek colonies thus founded simply extended the geographical 
area of the Hellenic Society without altering its character. The 
agriculture which they practised and the institutions under which 
they lived were substantially reproductions of the conditions which 
they had left behind them in their home countries. 

On the other hand, certain states sought solutions which entailed 
a variation in their way of life. Sparta, 2 for instance, satisfied the 
land-hunger of her citizens not by colonizing overseas territories 
outside the previous geographical limits of the Hellenic World' 
but by attacking and conquering her nearest Greek neighbours in 
Messene. The consequences were that Sparta only obtained her 
necessary additional lands at the cost of obstinate and repeated 
wars with neighbouring peoples of her own calibre; that, even 
when the conquest was completed, the retention of the conquered 
territories required a permanent military effort; and that this per- 
manent strain bore upon Sparta herself and not upon smne indepen- 
dent daughter-state overseas who would have been responsible for 
her own security. In order to meet this situation, Spartan states- 
men were compelled to militarize Spartan life from top to bottom 
which they did by reinvigorating and adapting certain primitive 
social institutions, common to a number of Greek communities, at 
a moment when, in Sparta as elsewhere, these institutions were on 
the point of disappearance. 4 

Athens reacted to the population problem in a different way 
again. s At first she neglected it — neither planting colonies over- 

1 For (/halt is, see further II D (u), vol n, pp. 42-3^, below. 

2 bor Sparta, sec further III. A, vol 111, pp 50-79, below. 

J The only Spartan overseas colony was Tarcntum, and the foundation of Tarcntum 
appears to have been an exceptional measure 

* ^ee Nilsson, M P : ‘Die Grumlla^pn des spartanischen I.obens’, in K/io t xn (1912). 

*> For a fuller discussion of the part plavcd b> Athens in this crisis of Hellenic histor> 
see 11 . 1 ) (n), vol n, pp. 39-42, and III. U, vol. in, p. 122, below. 
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seas nor conquering the territory of her Greek neighbours — until 
the pressure threatened to find vent in a social revolution. At that 
point, when the solutions sought by other states were no longer 
open to her, she discovered an original solution of her own by 
specializing her agricultural production for export, starting manu- 
factures also for export, and then developing her political institu- 
tions so as to give a fair share of political power to the new classes 
which had been called into being by these economic innovations. 
In other words, Athenian statesmen averted a social revolution by 
successfully carrying through an economic and a political revolu- 
tion ; and, discovering this solution for the common problem as 
far as it affected themselves, they incidentally opened up a new 
avenue of advance for the whole of the Hellenic Society. This was 
what Pericles meant when, in the crisis of his country’s material 
fortunes, he claimed that she was ‘the education of Hellas'. 1 In 
so far as she lived unto herself, as a city-state, Athens came to grief 
before that age of Hellenic history had reached its close. In so far 
as she lived for Hellas, Pericles’ claim was justified by the event; 
for in the next age of I lellenic history, which began about 325 B.C., 
the tiew ideas* and institutions which had been worked out by 
Athens in order to discover a particular solution for the general 
problem of the preceding age, were adopted by the rest of the 
Hellenic Society (which by that time had expanded far beyond the 
narrow domain of the ( ^reek-speaking peoples) as their common 
social heritage. This phase of Hellenic history is commonly called 
‘the Hellenistic Age', but ‘the Atticistic Age' is the proper name 
for it. 

From this angle of vision, which takes not Athens or Sparta or 
Corinth or Chalcis but the whole of the Hellenic Society as its 
field, we are able to understand both the significance of the his- 
tories of these several communities dining the period 725-325 B.c. 
and the significance of the transition from this period to that which 
followed. Questions are answered to which no answer could be 
found so long as we looked for an intelligible field of study in 
Chalcidian history or Corinthian history or Spartan history or 
Athenian history examined in isolation. From this point of view it 
was merely possible to observe that Chalcidian or Corinthian his- 
tory was in some sense normal, whereas Spartan and Athenian 
history departed from the norm in different directions. It was not 
possible to explain the way in which this departure took place; and 
historians were reduced to suggesting that the Spaitans and 
Athenians were already differentiated from other Greeks by the 
possession of special innate qualities at the dawn of Hellenic 

1 Thue\<lul<*s # Book II, chap. 41. 
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history. This was equivalent to explaining Spartan and Athenian 
development by postulating that there had been no development at 
all , 1 and that these two particular Greek peoples were as peculiar 
at the beginning of the story as at the end of it. That hypothesis, 
however, is in contradiction with established historical facts. In 
regard to Sparta, for example, the excavations conducted by the 
British Archaeological School at Athens have produced striking 
evidence that, down to about the middle of the sixth century B.c., 
Spartan life was not abnormal in the ways which thereafter were to 
differentiate it so sharply fiom life in other Hellenic communities. 
After the middle of that century there was a revolutionary change 
which has to be explained, and an explanation can only be found 
through looking at Spartan history in this period as a special local 
response to an ordeal which confronted the whole of the Hellenic 
Society . 2 The special characteristics of Athens, which she com- 
municated to the whole Hellenic World in the so-called 'Hellenis- 
tic’ Age (in contrast to Sparta, whose peculiar turning proved to be 
a blind alley), were likewise acquired characteristics, the genesis of 
which can only be apprehended from a general standpoint. It is 
the same with the differentiation between Venice, Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, and the other city-states in Northern Italy in the so-called 
‘Middle Ages’ of our Western history, and with the differentiation 
between France, Spain, the Netherlands, Great Britain, and the 
other national states of the West in more recent times. In order to 
understand the parts, we must first focus our attention upon the 
whole, because this whole is the field of study which is intelligible 
in itself. 

III. TIIE EXTENSION OF OUR FIELD IN SPACE 

It is of little practical use, however, to come to the conclusion that 
an intelligible field of study exists, of which the conventional fields 
are parts, so long as we have only defined this field negatively as the 
whole to which the parts belong. The parts which we know may 
not be intelligible in themselves, but at least they are palpable. 
Great Britain, for example, has an ascertained geographical situa- 
tion and spatial extension; the English nation, as a nation, has an 
ascertained age. We cannot be content until w r e have defined the 
w r hole society of which Great Britain is a member in similarly 
positive and concrete terms. Let us explore its extension first in 
Space and then in Time. 

1 For this fatal weakness of all the ‘racial’ explanations of history, sic further II C (11) 
(a) i, helms. Bagehot points out that neither race nor climate will explain the historic 
contrast between Sparta and Athens. (Thyms and Politics, 10th edition (London 1S94, 
Kegan Paul), pp S4-6 ) 

2 See Wade-Gerv, II. T • 'The Growth of the Dorian States' in The Cambridge 
Ancient History, vul. 111 (Cambridge 1925, Lmsersity Press). 
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In exploring the spatial extension of the society which includes 
Great Britain, it seems best to start by reviewing those chapters 
which caught our eye when we first glanced backwards over the 
course of English history. In our first examination of them, we 
found that they were events in the life of a society of which Great 
Britain and her sister countries were only parts, and we thus 
established the fact that the ‘intelligible field of historical study’ in 
this instance was something larger than any single national state. 
Let us now re-examine these same chapters with a view to dis- 
covering where the outer spatial limits of this ‘intelligible field of 
study’ lie. Is the society to which these chapters belong coexten- 
sive with Mankind? Or, as we extend our horizon from Great 
Britain outwards, do we reach, sooner or later, a line at which the 
intelligibility of history, expressed in terms of these chapters, is at 
its maximum ? And beyond that line, if we do reach it, do we find 
that these chapters cease to correspond to the order of the facts 
which there confront us — in other words, do we find that there are 
other societies, existing simultaneously with ours and side by side 
with it, whose history falls into quite different chapters and is not 
intelligible in terms of ours ? 

If we start with our latest chapter-— the establishment of the 
Industrial System- -we find that the geographical extension of the 
‘intelligible field of study’ which it presupposes is world-wide. In 
order to explain the Industrial Revolution in England, we have to 
take account of economic conditions not only in other West- 
Europcan countries but in Tropical Africa, America, Russia, the 
Levant, India, and the Far East. When, however, w e go back to the 
establishment of the Parliamentary System, and pass, in so doing, 
from the economic to the political plane, our horizon contracts. 
‘The law’ which ‘Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed' m France and 
England was not in force for Romanovs in Russia or or ‘Osmanlis 
in Turkey or for Ti murids in Hindustan or for Manchus in China 
or for the contemporary Shoguns in Japan. The political histories 
of these other countries under these other dynasties cannot be 
explained in the same terms. If \vc examine them, we find that 
the chapters into which they fall, and the ‘intelligible fields of 
study' which those chapters presuppose, arc quite different. The 
laws which can be observed at work in the political history of 
England and France do not apply to them, and, conversely, the 
laws which can be observed at work in their political history throw 
no direct light upon contemporary political phenomena in England 
or France. We lay our finger here t pon a frontier which is a 
sharper and a deeper line of division than Monsieur Jullian’s 
emotional frontiers of France - sharper and deeper even than our 
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own physical frontiers of Great Britain. The operation of 4 the 
law 5 which ‘Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed* in France and England 
extended to the other countries of Western Europe and to the new 
communities planted overseas by West- European colonists. On 
the European Continent, however, the domain of this law stopped 
short at the western frontiers of Turkey and Russia. Eastward of 
that line, other political laws were being obeyed at the time with 
other consequences. 1 

Again, the expansion overseas in which England began to 
participate in the third quarter of the sixteenth century was con- 
fined not merely to Western Europe but almost entirely to West- 
European countries with sea-boards on the Atlantic and the North 
Sea. The overseas activities of Denmark and Sweden and Cour- 
land were feeble, while the states of Germany and Italy hardly 
participated at all. Even when we consider this expansion, as we 
must, in relation to a wider balance of power, we find that for 
several centuries this particular balance did not transcend the 
limits of Western and Central Europe. For example, no Islamic 
countries entered into it until the General War of 1792-1815, and 
no Far Eastern countries until the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance a dozen years before the outbreak of the General 
War of 1914-18. 

As for the Reformation, while it is impossible to understand it 
without extending our horizon from England and Scotland to the 
whole of Western Christendom, this understanding would be con- 
fused and not clarified if we attempted to extend the horizon still 
further. In studying the Reformation, we may ignore the history 
of the Orthodox Church since the schism of the eleventh century 
after Christ, and the history of the Monophysitc and Ncstorian 
Churches since the schisms of the fifth century after Christ. Con- 
versely, no light is thrown upon the histories of these churches 
in the sixteenth century after Clnist by the phenomena of the 
West-Christian Reformation of that time. 

The Renaissance, again, was produced by a bedding-out of 
North-Italian ideas and institutions not merely in England but in 
the other Transalpine countries of Western Europe and in their 
new colonies overseas ; but those were the limits of the area brought 
under this form of Italian cultivation. At the very time when Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, and Poles were falling 

1 Compare th * following palace in K. A. freeman's lecture oil ‘The l 'mly of I listory’ 
which is published m his ('.umpamtnt' Politics (London 1873, Macmillan)-' 'European 
history forms one whole in the strictest sense, hut between European and Asiatic history 
the cnnnevion is onh oc < a-oon.d and incidental. The fortunes of the Roman Empire had 
not tier t on the internal revolutions oi the Saracenic t aliphate, still less eliec t had they 
ori the momentary dominion of the House of Jenyhi l or on the Mo^ul Empuc in India.’ 
(Op. cit. f p. 333.) 
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under the spell of Italian culture, the Greeks were declaring ‘the 
turban of the Prophet 9 preferable to the ‘tiara of the Pope ’ 1 and 
were becoming converted in greater numbers to Islam than to 
Humanism. Nor did the spell of Italian culture produce any 
appreciable effect upon the Turks, though they were in close and 
continuous contact with the Venetians and Genoese in the activities 
of trade, diplomacy, and war . 2 The only prominent trace of Italian 
cultural influence upon Turkish life is to be found in the archi- 
tecture of certain eighteenth-century mosques in Constantinople. 
In Muslim India, the Italian influence (through a Portuguese 
medium) upon the art and architecture of the Mughal Court, 
during and after the reign of Akbar, was exotic and transitory. As 
for the Hindus or the peoples of the Far East, they were probably 
unaware, at the time, that Western Europe w r as experiencing a 
renaissance and a fortiori unaware of the Italian source from which 
the stimulus came. 

The establishment of the Feudal System, again, as it came about 
in England, was a specifically Weot-Kuropean development. It is 
true tha* *here w ere feudal phenomena in the contemporary Byzan- 
tine and Islamic worlds, but it is not proven that these phenomena 
were derived from the same origins as those* in the West, and many 
superficial resemblances are found on closer inspection to be false 
analogies. The feudal systems of Western Europe, of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and of Islamic Egypt, Turkey, and Hindustan, not 
to speak of feudalism in Japan, ha\e to be studied as distinct and 
separate institutions. 

Finally, the conversion of the English to Western Christianity 
since the last years of the sixth century has admitted 11s to member- 
ship in one society at the cost of excluding us from the possibility 
of membership in others. Down to the Synod <’ Whitby in 
a.d. (>(>4, the English were potential converts to the ear Western 9 
Christianity of the ‘Celtic Fringe 9 and had Augustine's mission 
eventually proved a failure the English might nave joined the 
Welsh and Irish in founding a new Christian church out of com- 
munion with Rome — as veritable an alter ofhis as the world of the 
Nestorians on the Far Eastern fringe of Christendom . 4 Later on, 
when the Muslim Arabs appeared on the Atlantic seiboard, these 
‘Far Western'' Christians of the British Isles might have lost touch 
as completely as the Christians of Abyssinia or Central Asia with 
their co-religiomsts on the European Continent. 'They might 
even conceivably have become converts to Islam, as so many 

1 (iihhon. Liluaul. Iht Jlulorx of fO DtJn“ au l Full o f tin R •mivt J'rnptre, 
chapter lwm. - Italian \\a-* aetualK the ntiuial hin^u if*c ot the Ortoiran na\>. 

1 See fuither 1 1. 1 > (mi), \ol. n, pp 3 \ below. 

4 See further II. 1 ) O l, h m >1 11, pp 3fes>-S»4, below. 
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Monophysites and Nestorians actually did when the Middle East 
came under Arab rule. These suggested alternatives may be dis- 
missed as fantastic. Possibly they are not so fantastic as they appear 
at first sight. 1 At any rate, the contemplation of them serves to 
remind us that while the conversion of a.d. 597 has made us one 
with Western Christendom it has not made us one with all 
Mankind, but has simultaneously drawn a sharp line of division 
between ourselves as Western Christians and the members of other 
religious communions (not only the now extinct Far Western 
Christians but the Orthodox Christians, 2 Monophysites, Nestorians, 
Muslims, Buddhists, and so on) — a line by which we w’ere not 
circumscribed in the days of our indeterminate paganism, when w r c 
were potential converts to any would-be ‘universal church’ which 
might choose to compete for our allegiance. 

This second review of our chapters of history has given us the 
means for taking spatial cross-sections, at several different dates, 
of that society w T hich includes Great Britain and which is the 
‘intelligible field of historical study* as far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned. In taking these cross-sections we shall have to distinguish 
between certain different planes of social life — the economic, the 
political, and the cultural 3 — because it is already evident, from the 
foregoing analysis, that the spatial extension of this society differs 
perceptibly according to the plane on which we focus our attention. 
For example, if w r e take our first cross-section at the present day, we 
find that on the economic plane at this moment the society which 
includes Great Britain is undoubtedly coextensive with the whole 
habitable and navigable surface of the planet. There is hardly any 
habitable portion .of the Earth’s surface w r ith which Great Britain 
herself does not at present exchange goods and services. 4 On the 
political plane, again, the world-w r ide character of this society at 
the present day is almost equally apparent. The United Kingdom 
is now linked with 60 out of 66 other states in the World (including 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Crow r n and the King- 
dom of Egypt) by the Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War as 

1 See Gibbon’s reflections upon what might ha\c happened in Western 1 'urone if the 
Arabs had won the Battle of r l ours in a d 712 ( 7 he History cf the Dedine ana ball of 
the Roman Empire , chapter In) These speculations are taken up again in II. I) (vn), 
Annex IV, \ol. 11, pp 427-33, below. 

2 Sinte the Protestant Reformation in the W’est, there have been overtures on at 
least two occasions — once m the early seventceth centurs, when the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate at Constantinople was occupied b> Cyril Loukaris (a.d 1621 37), and 
again m our own day — for a re-establishment of communion between the Anglican 
fragment of the Western Church and Orthodox C hnstendom 

2 For an exan nation of this refraction of social htc into three dtstimt ‘planes’, see 
Pirfs VIII and 1 \, 1 m low, as will is Part II A, sol i, p 187, Part III ( (1) («), \ul in, 
pp 151 3 ind V ( h) (O 3 sol v , pp i<jf> 203 

1 Tht World I conornic C onkrenci that met in London on tht 12 th June, n>33. was 
attended In rt prrsint.iti \ is of no less than osty-siv st ites tht sole .ibsintu bting 
P.mam 1 
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an instrument of National Policy, 1 and with 56 of these by the 
further and more positive bond of common membership in a 
formal association of states, the League of Nations, which has a 
constitution, a budget, and a regular programme of activities. 
Moreover, of the nine states which have so far remained non- 
members of the League (the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Egypt, Afghani- 
stan, the Najd-IIijaz, the Yaman, Iceland, Danzig, and Ecuador) 1 
and the two ex-members which have withdrawn (Brazil and Costa 
Rica), 2 all except the three which lie in Latin America are of 
intimate concern to Great Britain politically, apart from the special 
importance of at least three of them in the international relations of 
Great Britain on the economic plane. A more detailed political 
survey of the World from a British standpoint w’ould probably 
show that Latin America and Eastern Europe were the only 
regions in which Great Britain’s political interests 3 could con- 
ceivably be written off as negligible quantities, and even that would 
only he by contrast w iih her absorbing political interests elsewhere. 
Negatively, Latin Ameiica, which is the field of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and Eastern Europe, which is the crux of the ‘post-war’ 
problem of European security, both affect Great Britain, even on 
the political plane, profoundly. 

When, however, we pass to the cultural plane, the present 
geographical extension of the society to which Great Britain belongs 
appears to be very much smaller. Substantially, it is confined to the 
countries occupied by Catholic and Protestant peoples in Western 
Europe and America and the South Seas; and when we examine 
the culture of even these peoples more closely we detect the in- 
fluence of cultural elements of other origin, such as Russian 
literature, Far Eastern painting, and Indian religion. In the 
Catholic and Protestant countries, however, these influences, 
though magnified by the geniu> of some of the min by which 
they have been conveyed, are re illy exotic and superficial. In spite 
of them, and in spite of the much stronger cultural influences of the 
modern West upon living non-Western societies, the members 
of such societies- for example, the Orthodox and other Oriental 
Christians, the Muslims, the Hindus, and the peoples of the Far 
East -are still living, with few exceptions, beyond the pale of that 
cultural world to which England and Scotland belong. 

1 These are the figures as thc\ stood m the June of th' vear 1031 The states which 
were still not pirties to the Piet at that date were Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Salvador, 
Uruguay, Yaman 

1 '1 his is the list as it stood in the June ot the \cnr ngt. At this date 57 out of 68 
states in the World weie League mt mines Out of ihtse ^7, however, 2— namely Japan 
and Mexico — had given notice of inn nt inn to withdraw. 

J The econonn / mtt rests of (1i1.1t Britain in Latin Amtrua were, of course, enormous 
at this tune; and, beyond a point, it is hanlly possibh to divorce economic and political 
interests iioin one another. 
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As we take further cross-sections at earlier dates, we find that, on 
all three planes, the geographical limits of the society which we are 
examining contract progressively. In a cross-section taken about 
a.d. 1675, while the contraction is not perhaps very great on the 
economic plane (at least if we take into account the mere extension 
of international trade and ignore its matter and volume), the boun- 
daries on the political plane shrink until in Europe they coincide 
approximately with those on the cultural plane at the present day, 
while overseas they only include the fringes of America. In a cross- 
section taken about a.d. 1475, the overseas portions of the area 
disappear on all three planes alike, and even on the economic plane 
the boundaries contract until they too coincide approximately with 
those on the cultural plane — now confined to Western and Central 
Europe— except for a fast dissolving chain of commercial outposts 
round the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. In this cross- 
section, the boundaries of the society on all three planes are more 
or less coincident with those of the area in which the ecclesiastical 
primacy of the Pope was at that time effectively asserted. In a 
primitive cross-section, taken about a.d. 775, the boundaries 
shrink still further on all three planes, while becoming still more 
closely coincident as between one plane and another. At this date, 
the area of our society is almost restricted to what were then the 
dominions of Charlemagne on the West- European Continent and 
to the English ‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire in Britain. 
It consists substantially of what the Romans had known as Gaul, 
with no foothold yet south-west of the Pyrenees and with only a 
narrow foothold north-east of the Rhine, but with lateral extensions 
into the northern .parts of Italy beyond the Alps and into the 
southern parts of Britain beyond the Channel. 1 These limits are 
thrown into relief by the presence of recognizably alien societies on 
the further side of them. The Iberian Peninsula (apart from one 
enclave in Asturia) at this date belongs to the domain of a Muslim 
Arab Caliphate, Northern and North-Eastern Europe is in the 
hands of unconverted barbarians, the north-western fringes of the 
British Isles are held by ‘ Far Western’ Christians who are un- 
willing to accept the pretensions of the Papacy, and South-Eastern 
Italy is under the ascendency of the Byzantines. 

A closer examination of this earliest cross-section enables us to 
give the cradle of our society a local name. As the ecclesiastical 


1 The late Sir J W Headlam-Morlcy defines the geographical nucleus of the WVstcrn 
World as the triangle Pans Home- Barcelona, and the furthest limits of it* (eastward] ex- 
pansion as Ihidapc it-PriRU* -Cracow Warsaw Riga-Uc\al (‘The Cultural Unitv of 
\\esrern Kuiope’, in 7 he Am Mist, cd. bv Carter, L H. (Oxtnrd Blackwell), 

pp. 84-5) ‘Ail outside (die] original homeland is foreign conquest, and other races, 
though appaitntb as.imilatt 1 , still remain alic n.’ (Op tit , p. 87 ) 
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domain of the Pope it may he called Western Christendom ; 1 as the 
political domain of Charlemagne, whose home territory was the 
Frankish State of Austrasia, it may be called the World of the 
Franks- ~a name which survives in the Oriental Christian word 
‘Frangia’ and in the Muslim word ‘Feringhistan ’. 2 

This ‘Frankish’ name is not altogether apt, for even in Charle- 
magne's time, when the geographical extension of our society was 
smaller than it has ever been since, while Charlemagne's dominions 
covered a larger portion of Western Europe than has ever subse- 
quently been united under a single government, the Kingdom of 
the Franks and the area of our society did not exactly coincide. 
The English, for example, had become members of the society by 
that time without ever having come under Frankish rule, and there 
were other prominent members, like the Lombards, over whom the 
Frankish dominion was only transitory . Moreover, the name has 
been obsolete among the ‘ Franks’ themselves since the close of the 
so-called ‘Middle Ages’. At the same time, this name, as applied 
to us collectively by members of other societies, is the only common 
name which exists to-day for the whole of our society, and the fact 
that we have ceased to apply any common name to ourselves is 
historically significant. It meins that we arc no longer conscious 
of the presence in the World of other societies of equal standing; 
and that we now regard our society as being identical with 
‘civilized’ Mankind and the peoples outside its pale as being mere 
‘Natives’ of territories which they inhabit on suilerence, but which 
are morally as well as practically at our disposal, by the higher 
right of our assumed monopoly of ei\ ilization, w Ik never we choose 
to take possession . 1 Conversely, we regard the internal divisions 
of our society — the national parts into which this society has come 
to be articulated — as the grand divisions of Mankind, and classiiy 
the members of the Human Race as Frenchmen, E glishmen, 
Germans, and so on, without remembering that these arc merely 
subdivisions of a single group w ithin the human f umly. 

It is no accident that our common name for ourselves became 
extinct, and our separate names for our various national allegiances 
became prominent, towards the beginning of the so-called ‘modern’ 
period of our history, when our society began to establish what 

1 Nut, ot ( uurs", ‘Christendom* without qualification. s*i»kc the ( hristians of the I ar 
West, the Near Vast, ami the Middle l ad had at hast an equal cLun to the name, 
though Western V luistendui l ( 1 1 U ^ thc^c other l hristcndoms^ di 1 in practice call If 
and think ot itsilt as Christendum fit it t \< / fit m e until the close ot till, hit-called Middle 
Aides’, when it leased to ha\e am umwimn name tor itselt at all. 

- ’All the 1 ranks appear to haw an uniform character to the Pastern nations’ — 
Hume, 1 )a\ ul : Of Sutionnl Chwiiittn Compare Hue 1 ranque, whiu. was the 
principal commeu lal street in Smxrna before the threat lire ot 1 irank Zahmeli, the 

Turkish name toi s^phili-., and the ti tin /iMtfMfi A/’tirtiiJ . 

3 V\ hat l ^ the com er se of ‘ N at i\ i s’ * ‘1 .ords of C t e alum ? I or the c onnotation ot the 
word ‘Names’, .-.ec tin the! I C (m) hc’«n\ 
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seemed until lately to be a secure and permanent ascendency over 
the other living societies of the same class . 1 The historical fact, 
however, which is implicit in this oblivion of our common name is 
chiefly a feature of our own microcosm. It is not a fact which has 
an objective existence in the field of study which we are seeking 
to explore. The other societies have not ceased to exist simply 
because we have ceased to be aware of their existence ; and we can 
hardly advance further in our search for an ‘intelligible field of 
study’ without reviving or inventing some name to denote our 
society as a whole and to distinguish it from other representatives 
of the species. Since the word ‘Franks’ has always been inaccurate 
and has n nv become exotic, it seems preferable to revive the name 
‘Western Christendom’. The objection to this is that, since the 
Reformation, religious allegiance has not only ceased to be the 
principal expression of the unity of our society, but has actually 
become one of the principal factors in its internal differentiation. 
It is therefore perhaps more accurate, as well as more concise, to 
omit the word ‘Christendom' and to speak simply of ‘the West’ or 
the Western Society’ or ‘the Western World’ — a geographical 
title which combines the logical mciits of being without prejudice 
and without ambiguity with the practical merit of being equally 
applicable to a cross-section taken in Charlemagne’s time and to a 
cross-section taken to-day, when this society has spread westwaid 
across the Atlantic Ocean and the American Continent until it now 
confronts the Far Eastern World, on the opposite shoies of the 
Pacific, from the Philippines and Australia. 

As soon as we bring our mental image of our own society into 
focus by finding a name for it, the images and the names ot its 
counterparts in the contemporary world come into focus side by 
side with it, especially if we keep our attention fixed upon the 
cultural plane. On this plane, we can distinguish unmistakably the 
presence, in the world of to-day, of at least four other living 
societies of the same species as ours : 

first, an ‘Orthodox Christian’ or Byzantine Society — whichever 
title we prefer 2 — in South-Eastern Europe and Russia 3 ; 


* From the time of the Renaissance and the Rcfoirnation, ‘expansion abroad and 
dissolution at home’ became the key-notes of our Western history (Ifeadlam-Morlcy , 
op. cit , p 86 ) 

a The title ‘Orthodox Christian’ is not inappropriate, since in thi% society (unlike our 
Western Society) religious allegiance has remained the principal expression of social 
unity. The alternative title ‘Bvzantine’ has the merits of a geographical term The 
geographical title which it would be most natural for a Western observer of the Byzan- 
tine World to employ, from his. standpoint, is ‘Near hastern* This, howe\er, n» ineon- 
venient, because, in the modern Near Fast, the Byzantine Socittv is not the only 
inhabitant An Islamic Society is also established there, and for this reason the title 
‘Near Eastern’ is inconveniently ambiguous 

* Notwithstanding the Communist regime whuh has been attempting, since ad. 
1917, to transform the complexion of society' in Russia out of all recognition 
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second, an ‘Islamic’ Society 1 with its focus in the arid zone 
which stretches diagonally across North Africa and the Middle 
East from the Atlantic to the outer face of the Great Wall of 
China ; 

third, a ‘Hindu’ Society 2 in the tropical sub-continent of India, 
south-east of the arid zone ; 

fourth, a ‘Far Eastern’ Society in the sub-tropical and temperate 
regions between the arid zone and the Pacific. 

On a closer inspection, we can also discern two sets of what 
appear to be fossilized relics of similar societies now extinct, 
namely : 

one set including the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Abyssinia and the Nestorian 
Christians of Kurdistan and Malabar, 3 as well as the Jews and 
the Parsees ; 

a second set including the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of 
Tibet and Mongolia and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, as well as the Jains in India. 

It is interesting to notice that, when we turn back to the cross- 
section a* *.d. 775, we find that the number and the identity of the 
societies on the world-map are nearly the same as at the present 
time. Substantially, the woHd-map of societies of this species has 
remained constant since the first emergence of our Western 
Society. In the struggle for existence, the West has driven its 
contemporaries to the wall and has entangled them in the meshes of 
its economic and political ascendancy, but it has not yet disarmed 
them of their distinctive cultures. 4 Hard pressed though they are, 
they can still call their souls their own, and this means that the 
mental strife has not yet reached a decision. 5 In the gladiatorial 
arena, the Secutor, even when the Retiarius’s net was about his 

1 This title is not inappropriate, for the same reason that the title ‘Oir 1 < dox Christian’ 
is not inappropriate for the Byzantine Society; and there is no simple geographical label 
rcadv to hand. 

2 Not ‘Indian', since this society extends beyond the geographical boundaries of 
Continental India — e g into the Indonesian Archipelago (Bali) — while in Continental 
India it is not the only inhabitant, the Islamic Sot lety being established there also, as in 
the Near Hast. 

1 The Nestorian community in Malabar, after half a century of union with the Roman 
Church, transferred its allegiance to the Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch in the 
third quarter of the seventeenth ccnturv after Christ. 

4 ’In the \ alley of the Rhine, throughout the whole of France and the Latin countries, 
one can never be fur away from the consciousness of the Roman period, which is the 
matrix from whu h all later stages have sprung. In Cologne or Treves, that which is of 
the tenth or eleventh century already begins to wear the air of modernity; in Danzig or in 
Cracow, anything before the fourteenth century is remote ant mint v And, as you go 
still farther east, new-, strange and foreign elements intrude themselves upon you — the 
cupolas and minarets of Russia and the Moslem — hut -»owhere do we fine anything 
comparable to the succession of the Gothic and the Renaissance. Here we find that our 
familiar formulas no longer serve us.’ (Hcndlam-M ley, in op. cif., n. 83.) 

s 'Phis phenomenon of 'collisions’ between societies of this species (‘Contact in Space’) 
is examined in Tart IX, below. 
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shoulders, had no cause to despair so long as he had not let the 
sword fall from his hand . 1 

This reflection concludes our inquiry into the geographical 
situation and spatial extension of that ‘intelligible field of historical 
study’ which first attracted our attention as the unknown whole 
of which English history proved to be a part. We have succeeded 
in giving this ‘intelligible field of study’ a name- -‘the Western 
Society’ — and we have reached the positive conclusion that while 
even the original nucleus of this Western Society had a much 
wider geographical extension than any one of the nations into 
which it has become articulated, and while this extension has 
increased as the Western Society has grown older, the West has 
never become coextensive with the World on all planes of social 
life, and other societies of the same species have never ceased to 
exist in the World bide by side with it . 2 

This conclusion on matters of historical fact carries with it a 
corollary regarding methods of historical study. It is evident that 
we must draw a sharp distinction between relations of two kinds: 
those between communities within the same society and those 
of different societies w'ith one another. In the technical language 
of contemporary Western historians, who have perhaps over- 
emphasized the individuality of national communities and unduly 
ignored the individuality of the societies of which the nations arc 
parts, these two kinds of relation are at present confounded under 
the ambiguous title ‘international’ ; and hitherto much more atten- 
tion has been paid to international relations in the literal sense of 
the term than to the other kind. For the advancement of historical 
knowledge, it seems desirable that our historians should distin- 
guish the parochial relations between states within societies from 
the oecumenical relations between the societies themselves, anel 
should devote a larger share of their energy and acumen to the 
study of these. 

IV. THE EXTENSION OF OUR FIELD IN TIME 

Having explored the extension of our Western Society in Space, 
we have next to examine its extension in Time. We are at once con- 

1 The representatives of the non-Westcin societies might line! relied for their fillings 
m addressing u> in the 1 xngu igr in which Job replies to hi-. comforters. 

‘No doubt but jelire the people, and wi dnin shall die with vou 

‘But I have understanding as well as \nu; I am not inferior to y>u. yea who knoweth 
not sue h things as these (Job xn 2-1) 

1 4 V\e cannot write a historv of Western I urope and of C hina in the same work. We 
can indeed write two separate histories and bind them in one. volume, and iru hide in it 
true ts on the* historv o Indi 1 and that of the Bantu rat < s, of the Smith American Indians 
and the Uvaks of New Guinea, but none the less we shall have no histmv n in any 
rt asonablr sense which wc mav give to the word, because throughout the greater part 
of their existence these different tribes and peoples Jived th« ir own life, completely 
independent of one another.* flleadlam- Motley in op eit , p 08 ) 
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fronted with the difficulty that we cannot sec into the future — a 
limitation which greatly restricts the amount of light that the con- 
temporary historical study of this Western Society can throw upon 
the nature of the species to w hich the Western Society belongs. Ex 
hypothesis we cannot survey the whole life of a society of which we 
ourselves are members, and which therefore will still he living its 
life as long as we remain alive to observe it. Western history will 
only become visible at full length and in true perspective afier the 
Western Society has become extinct; and this spectacle — if it is 
ever to be beheld by human eyes— is necessarily reserved for 
future historians living in a difFeicnt social environment from ours 
and taking their historical observations from a different angle of 
vision. For our part, we must inevitably be content to explore the 
time extension of the Western Society in the direction of its 
origins only, and must lesign oursehes to ignorance of its latter 
end. 1 

1 ,ct us try to analyse the geographical nuck 11s which w as revealed 
by (Air earliest spatial cross-section, taken about a.d. 77 5; and let 
us begin by examining the analysis of this nucleus which our 
Western predecessors of that ape made for themselves. 

When Charlemagne's dominions were partitioned between his 
three grandsons by the Treat'' of Verdun in a.d. 843, Lothaire as 
the eldest established his claim to possess his grandfather’s two 
capitals of Aachen and Rome; and, in order that these might be 
connected by a continuous belt of territory, Lothaire was assigned 
a portion which straggled across the face of Western Europe from 
the months of the r liber and the Ik) to the mouth of the Rhine, 
ignoring the barrier of the Alps and uniting Northern I taly under 
a single sovereignty with the Rhineland and the Netherlands. 
Lothaire's portion is commonly regarded as one of the curiosities 
of historical geography, chiefly because it finds no p' ice on the 
political map of modern Europe as it is now' articulated into 
national states. Nevertheless, the three Carolingian brothers were 
right in believing that Lothaire's portion was a zt ne of peculiar 
importance in our Western World. If we produce this zone north- 
westwards (ignoring the C'hanm 1 as the treaty of A.D. 843 ignored 
the Alps) b\ adding to Lothaire 's continental dominions the 
domain in Britain over which King Hcgherht of Wessex had 
established his hegemon v before his death in \.D. 839, we shall find 
that \vc have plotted out the locus of a line which twice over has 
constituted one of the structural axes in the human geography of 
Western Europe. 

If we go back to our spatial cross-seck n of the Western Society 

1 On this point set 1 further l\irt \ ( (n> (M, \ol \ i, p }i f. "ill J'* t'jrr Ml, hrhm 
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at a.d. 775, and then watch it grow until it becomes the cross- 
section of the present day, wc observe that a straight line running 
roughly south-east and north-west and drawn from Rome to the 
Roman Wall is, so to speak, the transverse axis of our geometrical 
figure. Its mid-point falls near Metz in Lorraine (Lotharingia) — 
once the capital of the Austrasian State which was the nucleus of 
Charlemagne's Empire, and now the principal fortress on the 
frontier between France and Germany. If, through Metz, we 
proceed to draw another line, at right angles to the first and there- 
fore running roughly south-west and north-east, we obtain the 
main axis along which the Western Society has increased its geo- 
graphical extension overland in both directions. South-westwards, 
this main axis was carried across the Pyrenees by Charlemagne 
himself in a.d. 778, extended to the mouth of the Guadalquivir by 
the Castilian conquests in the thirteenth century after Christ, and 
eventually produced across the Southern Atlantic into what is now 
Latin America. North-eastwards the same line was carried for- 
ward from the Rhine bridge-heads to the Elbe by Charlemagne 
between a.d. 772 and 804; to the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Car- 
pathians within tw r o centuries of Charlemagne’s death, when 
Scandinavia, Poland, and Hungary were admitted to membership 
in Western Christendom; and to the Pacific at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when the Muscovite Empire, which had 
expanded to the Pacific rather more than half a century earlier, was 
received into the Western Society as a proselyte. 

The West has also increased its extension by producing first one 
end of the transverse axis and then the other across* the sea. In 
‘the Middle Ages’, the North Italian arm was produced first into 
Southern Italy and Sicily and then over the Mediterranean into 
its eastern hinterlands, in the movement of political and economic 
expansion which is conveniently though inadequately described as 
‘the Crusades’. 1 In its day, this south-eastward expansion went 
very far. The thrust, at its strongest, carried Venetian trade to 
India across the Isthmus of Suez and the Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo to Peking across the Eurasian Steppe in the hinterland of the 
Black Sea. Ultimately, the movement was a failure, and nearly all 
the ground gained in four centuries had been lost by a.d. 1475. 2 
The production of the transverse axis from its north-western 
extremity in England, which followed in the succeeding age of 
Western history, has achieved results which are to all appearance 
of a more enduring character. It has filled North America with an 
English-speaking population from the Rio Grande to the Arctic 

(<>r the chn.uttr of tins moitrnrnt, sec furthi r \ ( fi) (<) 4, \o! \, pp 242 4, .is 

wrll is I'.irts l\ and X, btlovs 

* r or tht nature of the failure, see fuithtr i\irts IX and \, l>« low 
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Circle, and, radiating from the North Atlantic into all the other 
seas of the World, it has planted new communities of English 
origin and Western culture round the southern rim of the Pacific 
to share the possession of that ocean with the peoples of India and 
the Far East. This was the hearing of the line embedded in 
Lotharingia upon the subsequent geographical expansion of the 
Western Society; but Lothairc and his brothers were no more able 
to look into the future than we are ; and, if they divined that this 
line was important, that was because they in their generation were 
living under the shadow of a past in which the geographical signi- 
ficance of the line had also been great, though in relation to a 
different geometrical figure. 

Both Lothairc and his grandfather ruled from Aachen to Rome 
under the title of Roman Emperor; the Imperial title was also 
occasionally assumed by the English Kings of Wessex, who in the 
Carolingian Age exercised a miniature hegemony of their own in 
the alter orbis of Britain ; and the line stretching from Rome across 
the Alps to Aachen and from Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall had once been one of the principal bulwarks of the 
then exti’rei- Roman Empire. By running a line of communications 
north-westwards from Rome across the Alps, establishing a 
military frontier along the left bank of the Rhine, and covering the 
left Hank of that frontier by the annexation of Southern Britain, the 
Romans had cut off the western extremity of Transalpine Con- 
tinental Europe and annexed it to an empire which, except in this 
quarter, was substantially confined to the periphery of the Medi- 
terranean Basin. Thus the line embedded in Lotharingia entered 
into the geographical structure of the Roman Empire before 
Lothaire's time as well as into that of the Western World after it; 
but the geometrical figures of the Roman Empire and the Western 
World were not the same, and the function of this p Tticular line 
in their respective geographical structures was utterly different. In 
the Roman Empire it w r as the latest outer frontier of a society, at 
the limit where its expansion in one direction had Lome to an end ; 
in the Western World it has been the original base-line from which 
a society has expanded in all directions. During the deep sleep of 
the interregnum (circa a.d. 375-675) which intervened between 
the break-up of the Roman Empire and the gradual emergence of 
our Western World out of the chaos, a rib was taken from the side 
of the older society and was fashioned into the backbone of a new 
creature of the same species. 

This geographical analysis has been pursued at some length 
because it offers us a clue for following the Time-extension of our 
Western Society further back towards its ultimate origins. It 
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indicates two things: first, that in tracing the life of the Western 
Society back behind our earliest spatial cross-section at A.D. 775, 
we begin to find it presented to us in terms of something other than 
itself — in terms of the Roman Empire and of the society to which 
the Roman Empire belonged— and, second, that any elements 
which we can trace back from Western history into the history of 
that other society may have quite different functions and different 
degrees of importance in these two different associations. 

Lothaire’s portion became the base-line of the Western World 
because The Church 5 , pushing up towards the Roman frontier 
from the rear, here encountered ‘the Barbarians’ pressing down 
upon the frontier from the ‘no-man ’s-land 5 outside, and eventually 
here gave birth to a new society. Accordingly, the historian of the 
Western Society, in tracing its roots down into the past from this 
point, will concentrate his attention at lower levels (that is to say, 
at earlier dates) upon the histories of ‘the Church’ on the one hand 
and of ‘the Barbarians’ on the other; and he will find it possible to 
follow both these histories downwards (that is to say, backwards in 
time) as far as the economic and social and political revolutions of 
the last two centuries b.c. into which ‘the Graeco-Roman World' 
was thrown by the vast shock of the Hannibalic War. Why did 
Rome stretch out a long arm towards the north-west and gather 
into her Empire the western corner of Transalpine Europe? Be- 
cause she was drawn in that direction by her life-and-death 
struggle w r ith Carthage. Why, having once crossed the Alps, did 
she stop at the Rhine and not push on to the better physical 
frontier of the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Dniestr ? Because in the 
Augustan Age her vitality gave out after two centuries of exhaus- 
ting wars and revolutions. Why did ‘the Iiaibarians’ ultimately 
break through? Because, when a frontier between a more highly 
and a less highly civilized society ceases to advance at the more 
backward society's expense, the balance does not settle down into a 
stable equilibrium but inclines, with the passage of time, in the 
more backward society's favour. 1 Why, when ‘the Barbarians’ 
broke through the Roman frontier, did they encounter ‘the Church’ 
on the other side? Materially, because the economic and social 
revolutions follow ing the Hannibalic War had brought multitudes 
of slaves from the Oriental World to w’ork in the devastated areas 
of the West, and this forced migration of Oriental labour had been 
followed bv the peaceful propagation of Oriental religions through 
‘the Graeco- Romm World’. 2 Spiritually, because these religions, 
with their promise of an ‘other-worldly’ personal salvation, found 

1 For an examination of this phenomenon see Part VIII, below. 

* For this, set further 11. 1> f\i), vol, n, pp. * 13 - 6 , beiow. 
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fallow fields to cultivate in the devastated souls of a ‘dominant 
minority’ which hid filled, in this uoild, to save the fortunes of the 
‘Graeco-Roman 5 Society 1 * * * V 

At this point th< student of Western history will be* inclined to 
stop. lie will have traced the roots of his Western Society down 
as far as it setms possible to distinguish them It is noticeable, 
however, that although by the time he reaches this level lie is 
forced to think almost entirely in ‘Graeco-Roman’ and not in 
Western terms, the (dements in ‘Grat co-Romm’ history which are 
engaging Ins attention are not those which would appeal to be of 
capital impoitance to a histonan who was studying ‘Graeco- 
Roman’ 01 ‘IlePemt ’ 2 histoiv in tht same age for its own sake. 

To the student of I It lit me history , both the ( hnstians and the 
Baibarum would ptesent themselves as civ ilurcs of an alien 
underwoild the ‘intern il and the ‘external’ proletariat , 1 as he 
might call them, of the Hclhme Society in its last phase 4 He 
would point out that the mat masters of Hellenic culture, down 
to and including Marcus \urJiu-, almost ignoie thur existence, 
and that in fact tliev did not begin to come into existence until 
after t 1 ^ II nnibalie Wai Jh would diagnose both the Christian 
Church and the Baihanan w n -bands as morbid affections which 
only appeared m the body uf the HJlcnic Society after its physique 

I r th s f> r tu il in i mci t « < fui tht r V ( (Ui|2 ul pp So 2 lx l< « 

Hi lit m i tins 1 I t tu r title th in Crm ) H min ti r this s^iitt lhi nunc is ri it 
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orif in dk i ri itid 1 \ tin am lent (mi 1 s t r I It ’lues ird ‘he Ki mansonK toured nto 

tht 1 I< lit nu n hint it tt i* l 1 iti d itt when tht Hr ’Uni (i\in ition was akt?d\ in 
iltdint \tcordnigI\ tht rtrm HtPtiu will be. used in tins stnst in this Mud> hi rt after 
I ht tt rm dots ot t< ur t hi„ tilt quest! in wnuh tht ln| hmitid compound Gram 
R Miun lidus i pm i ♦ tht iditivt inipntm i d t l u rt Its which were p 1 i\ t 1 in the 
histti\ < f this t mil/ mon 1 \ tht Hi mu u d tl Grid usntcti\th 
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fi m which it i deritt I in Ron m ltf. il ftrn nn ’< g\ P> tit tint wer it» tn> who had 
nointrt ipun ♦ lht ir n inn s in the i ( nsus c\i t j t tht ir progem ( fr ft\ 1 he following 
dthnmnn is gmn n the ( t nh vi 1 i*nr p t r Littiras t ♦ \im s MantlJinus 
Prolet mi dicti sunt pieltii jui i did rt i pb’ieu ixhiltmt td tint un prtltin suth- 
i nnt (Out ted 1 ’> limns C C in I unfit Ittrts R r am 4 ntt t nt td 7 (luhingen 1900, 
MohrJ P trs P isterioi p ^ ) 1 o *> i\ that 1 rolt t untis intiilmtt nothing tt the tom- 
munitv hut thin progm is a tuphtmism ft r sa\ing tint tin tommunitv g us tVn no 
lemumration foi m> ethei t nntrdmti ins tint tht n i\ n kt (whclhtr \(luitink or 
under t m pulsion) to tht n mmon wed In other words 1 pioictanat is an tlcmmt or 
group in 1 li inmumtv which his no stiki in tint c immumti ht\ond the fait of its 
phvsual txisti mt It is in this broad stnst that tht word \ rolitiriat 1 usctl throughout 
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had been permanently undermined and its character enfeebled by 
that great disaster; but the Hannibalic War, he would add, set a 
term to the creative period of Hellenic history. The student of 
Hellenic history who wishes ‘to add to the knowledge of his own 
subject 5 should concentrate his attention on what went before. 
From the Hannibalic War onwards, it is his melancholy task to 
trace how the healthy native tissues of the stricken society were 
gradually eaten away by cancerous growths until death at last put 
an end to the victim’s disorders. He is not called upon to study 
the physiology and the growth of these cancers themselves. It is 
sufficient for him to record the destructive results of their ravages. 
T have desciibed the triumph of Barbarism and Religion’, Gibbon 
writes as he brings his history to a close . 1 

Thus a student of Hellenic history and a student of Western 
history may both be studying the last phase of I lellenic history and 
yet their fields of study may show very little common ground. The 
reason is that they are concerned respectively with two histories 
which overlap in time but which are nevertheless distinct from one 
another. The student of Hellenic history, who is following up the 
social stratum that here still occupies the surface towards a point 
where this particular stratum disintegrates and disappears, is not 
primarily interested in the social stratum beneath it, which only 
appears on the surface beyond the point at which the object of his 
own study comes to an end. Conversely, the student of Western 
history, who is tracing this second stratum backwards from those 
sections of it which lie exposed on the surface to the section which 
is buried underground, regards the overlying stratum "of the Hel- 
lenic Society, which can teach him little about the subsequent 
history of the Western Society, as so much useless rock, which has 
to be blasted away if he is to succeed in laying bare the sub- 
terranean section of the Western stratum which he is attempting to 
trace back to its starting-point. 

This investigation enables us to draw a positive conclusion 
regarding the backward extension of our Western Society in Time. 
Just as we found that the spatial extension of this ‘intelligible field 5 , 
while wider than that of any single nation belonging to it, was 
narrower, even in its most extensive spatial cross-section, than the 
entire surface of the Earth and than the whole living generation of 
Mankind, so we now find that its backward extension in Time, while 
somewhat longer than that of any single nation belonging to it, is 
not so long, even when we take into account the length of its roots 
underground, as the span of Time during which the species of 
which it is a representative has been in existence. This conclusion 

1 The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , chapter lxxi. 
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follows from the fact that, in the process of tracing the history of 
our Western Society backward towards its origins, we strike upon 
the last phase of another society of the same kind, the origins of 
which evidently lie considerably further back in the past. 

This conclusion regarding the age and origins of the Western 
Society carries with it a corollary regarding‘thecontinuity of history’. 

‘The continuity of history’ is the most attractive of all the con- 
ceptions which have been framed on the analogy of the ‘classical 5 
Western Physical Science by Western historians ; yet, in view of its 
suspect origin, we must harden our hearts and criticize it in the 
light of the foregoing investigation. What, precisely, did the 
inventors of the term mean to imply? If they simply meant that 
‘the continuity of history 5 was a particular instance of the con- 
tinuity of Life, then their formula is an unimpeachable but not very 
illuminating truism. Between all the manifestations of Life some 
kind of continuity is certainly discernible — between the amoeba 
and the vertebrate, between the ape and the human being, between 
parents and offspring in a family -but this continuity is so abstract 
that the apprehension of it only brings us to the threshold of 
underslandi-. g what Life is. We hardly begin to learn anything 
about the nature of Life until we succeed in distinguishing the 
points of relative discontinuity in the ever-rolling stream — the 
bends which intervene between the straight reaches, the rapids 
which isolate from one another the quiet navigable stretches, the 
crests and troughs of the waves which arise when the waters are 
troubled, the scracs and crevasses which are fashioned by age-long 
pressure into a myriad forms when the waters are frozen into a 
glacier. In other words, the concept of continuity is only signifi- 
cant as a symbolic mental background on which we can plot out our 
perceptions of discontinuity in all their actual variety and com- 
plexity. Let us apply this general observation concerning the study 
of Life to the study of History. Does the term ‘continuity of 
history’, as used by modern Western historians, tacitly imply that 
the mass, momentum, volume, velocity, and direction of the social 
stream of human life are constant, or, short of being literally 
constant, vary within such narrow limits that the variations have no 
historical significance? If the term carries any such implication as 
this, then however attractive it may seem at first sight it is 
seriously misleading, as is shown by the results of our inquiry into 
the backward Time-extension of our Western Society. 

In studying Time-relations in History, our inquiry has demon- 
strated that w r e must distinguish sharply between two degrees of 
continuity: the continuity between successive chapters, or suc- 
cessive periods and phase*, in the history of one and the same 
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society, and the continuity between the lives of different societies. 
In the abstract, no doubt, the fact of continuity can be demon- 
strated in the latter case as well as in the former, however threat the 
difference in the degree of continuity may be; but if we merely 
consider the two cases in the abstract and in isolation from one 
another, we shall not increase our understanding of either. We 
must consider them comparatively, and from this angle of vision 
it is the relative discontinuity in the second case which is the 
significant phenomenon. 

We might express the qualitative difference between these two 
kinds of continuity by an analogy from the lives of human beings. 
The chapters in the history of one and the same society resemble 
the successive experiences of a single person ; the ‘affiliations’ and 
‘apparentations’ between one society and another resemble the 
relations between parent and child. First, the child physically 
inherits certain qualities from the parents at conception; then, 
after the crisis of birth has produced a violent separation between 
mother and child, the child’s life is unconsciously moulded in 
infancy by the parental environment; next, after it attains con- 
sciousness, its childish imagination is dominated by parental 
emotions and images; and later, as it grows up, it educates itself 
by deliberately studying its parents’ grown-up feelings and thoughts 
and imitating or eschewing their grown-up actions. The sum 
total of these parental influences upon the child is no doubt very 
great. Nevertheless, the child is in some sense a separate individual 
from the moment when it is conceived; and unless at maturity it 
makes itself independent of its parents and succeeds in solving the 
problems of life out of its own resources, it will not have become a 
new' ‘grown-up' person fit to procreate and educate children of its 
own. When w e compare the continuity between the lives of parent 
and child with the continuity between the successive experiences 
in the life of one or other of these individuals, the relative dis- 
continuity in the phenomena of ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’ is the 
feature that strikes us as significant. Conception, birth, and death 
fix a great gulf between the lives of one individual and another: 

Inter enini icctast \itai pausa, vageque 

Decrrarunt passim motus ah sensibus omnes. 1 

V. SOME PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 

The first stage of our inquiry has now reached its term, and it 
may be con von ent to sum up our provisional conclusions. They 
can be stated as follows: 

(«) The ‘intelligible fields of historical study’, whose limits vve 

1 Lucretius: Dc haunt Xutura , Book III, 11 . 861-2. 
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have roughly established by working outwards and backwards from 
the standpoint of our own country in our own day, are societies 
which have a greater extension, in both Space and Time, than 
national states or city-states, or any other political communities . 1 

( b ) Such political communities (national states, city-states, and 
the like) are not only narrower in their spatial extension and 
shorter-lived in their Time-extension than the respective societies 
to which they belong, but their relation to these societies is that of 
inseparable parts to indivisible wholes. They are simply articu- 
lations of the true social entities and are not independent entities in 
themselves. Societies, not stales, arc ‘the social atoms’ with which 
students of history have to deal. 

(() The societies of which national states like Great Britain or 
city-states like Athens are parts, while they arc (unlike their parts) 
independent entities in the sense that each of them constitutes, by 
itself, an ‘intelligible held of historical study’, are at the same time 
related to one another in the sense that they are all representatives 
of a single species of society. 

(1 i ) No one of the particular societies which w r e have been study- 
ing embraces the whole of Mankind or extends spatially over the 
whole habitable and navigable surface of the Planet or is coeval 
with the species of which it is one representative. Our Western 
Society, for example, which is still alive, was not conceived until 
the Hellenic Society had passed its maturity, while the Hellenic 
Society - even if (as is not the case) it proved, on being traced 
back, to be one of the original representatives of the species— has 
been extinct for twelve and a half centuries, so that in any case its 
complete life-span would fall short of the still uncompleted life- 
span of the species by that much already. 

(c) While the continuity between the histories of on /k society and 
another is very much slighter in degree than the continvty between 
different chapters in the history of any single society (indeed, so 

1 This conception of societies uas already familiar, thu e-quarters of a century ago, 
to de Gobmeuu 

‘II cst neiessam* de bun expliqutr d’aboru ce que jknUnds pur une societe. Ce nkst 
pas le icicle plus oil moms ctendu dans kquc.1 s'exerec*, sous une forme ou sous une 
autre, une bouse minctc distuu te La lepuhhquc d’Athcnes n’est pa. une .societc, non plus 
que le ro\annu* tie Vlag.idha, I\ inpire du Pont on le Califat d’Egvptc au temps des bati- 
mites. ( c stmt dt s fragments dc socute qui te tians ferment sans doute, sc rapprochent 
ou sc subdivistnt sous la pression des lois naturelks que te cherche, mats dont I'cms- 
tence ou la mort nc constitue pas l'eMstcm e ou la mort d’une societe. Leur formation 
n‘est qu’un phenomene le plus sou vent tiatisitmre, et qui n’a qu’une action hornce ou 
meme induecte sur la cmiisation au milieu dc laquelk tile et lot ( < que j’entends par 
bocicte, e’est unc reunion, plus ou moms pariaite au point dc \ue politique, mais 
complete au point de \uc social, d’hnmnies \i\ant sous la iiret tion d’idees seiublables et 
avec des instincts ldentiqucs. Ainsi I'Egxpte, PAss,rie, la Groce, 1 ‘lnde, h C bine, ont 
<Jte oil sont encore le theatre ou des soiutc.® dist'ctcs ont dcroule leurs destmees, 
abstraction faite des perturbations survenues dans leurs constitutions pohtiques # 
de Gobincau, le Comte J. A.: Essat sur Vlntyahtt des Races Ilumaxncs . (Paris 1853-5, 
Firrain-Didot, 4 vols., voL i, pp. 11-12 ) 
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much slighter as virtually to differ in kind), yet in the Time-relation 
between two particular societies of different age — namely, the 
Western and the Hellenic — we have observed features which we 
may describe metaphorically as ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’. 

In the light of these conclusions on matters of historical fact, we 
can draw certain other conclusions regarding History as a humane 
study. Its true concern is with the lives of societies in both their 
internal and their external aspects. The internal aspect is the 
articulation of the life of any given society into a series of chapters 
succeeding one another in time and into a number of communities 
living side by side. The external aspect is the relation of particular 
societies with one another, which has likewise to be studied in the 
two media of time and space. 

This \ icw of history may be supported by a fuither quotation 
from Lord Acton, one of the greatest minds among modern 
Western historians, in whose career the sterilizing influence of 
Industrialism upon historical thought is tragically apparent. Less 
daring than Mommsen, Acton did not w'rite his great book before 
reaching middle age, and so he never wrote it at all. The spirit of 
the times, w'hich transformed Mommsen into an editor of Latin 
inscriptions and an encyclopaedist of Roman Constitutional Law , 
established its ascendency over Acton also. Mommsen’s History of 
the Roman Republic was safely published in 1856 before the author 
had completed his thirty-ninth year. The idea of a History of 
Liberty never faded out of Acton’s mind as long as he lived, but 
after his death in 19O2 no manuscript of such a work was found 
among his papers, and several volumes of essays were all that could 
be gleaned for posthumous publication by his literary executors. 
Acton's power of creative action was paralysed, partly perhaps by 
his inborn temperament, but almost certainly in larger measure 
by the unfavourable atmosphere of the times in which he lived. 
Ilis ‘History of Liberty’ would assuredly have been committed to 
paper if he had been a contemporary of Voltaire or Gibbon or 
Turgot but in the industrial age his vision of the intelligible whole 
was perpetually being obstructed by the misapplied ideals of the 

1 Turgot’s contributions to the stud> of historv were juvenilia At the threshold of 
matunt> he was pennant ntly diverted from study to administration, and it is as a 
philosophic administrator rather than as an efltctive philosopher that he has made his 
mark Vet in the-.e immature and fragmentar> essays he has made a greater permanent 
contribution to the undcistanding of history than Ac ton succtcdt d in making l>> devoting 
a Jong and laborious life to historical industry Turgot’s essa>s on the stud\ of histoiv 
are the two discourses ‘Sur Us a vantages que 1 < tahhssemcnt du Christiamsmc a 
procures au genre humain’, delivered at the Sorbonnc on the jrd July and the nth 
September 1750, the Tsquisse d’un plan de geographic politique', the ’Plan de deux 
diseours sur l’histoire univcrselle', and the* ‘Plan du second discours sur I’histoue 
universe lie, dont l’ohjet sera les progres dc l’esprit humain’ '1 hese essa>s, together with 
some illuminating ’pensces ct fragments’, will be found on pp 589-678 of the second 
volume of the edition of Tcrgot’s collc< ted works which was published at Pam in 1844 
by Guillaumin. 
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exploitation of raw materials and the Division df Labour. 1 Just as 
Mommsen’s name will always be associated with the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum , so Acton’s name will be with The Cam- 
bridge Modern History — though, less fortunate than Mommsen in 
this again, he did not live to carry to completion the great com- 
posite woik which he planned and initiated. 

In his letter to the contributors to The Cambridge Modern 
History , dated the 12th March 1898, Acton gave this glimpse of 
the vision that was in him : 

‘By Universal History I understand that which is distinct from the 
combined history of all countries, vhich is not a rope of sand, but a 
continuous development, and is not a burden on the memory, but an 
illumination of the soul. It moves in a succession to which the nations 
are subsidiary. Their story will be told, not for their own sake, but in 
reference and subordination to a higher series, according to the time and 
degree in which they contribute to the common fortunes of Mankind.’ 

It was a tragedy that the great historian who gained this Pisgah 
sight of the Promised Land should not have lived to cross over at 
the head of the followers whom he had led to the threshold. Was 
not Moaca d greater leader than Joshua ? And was not David, who 
hewed and assembled and fashioned the materials for the building 
of the Temple, a greater hero than Solomon, who had simply to 
put together the laboriously wrought blocks and beams which his 
father had placed ready to his hand ? Could Solomon ever have 
built the Temple if he had not been able to begin where David 
left off? Could Joshua ever have conquered the Promised Land if 
Moses had not shepherded the Israelites across the Wilderness to 
the brink of Jordan ? Who are we to criticize our predecessors into 
whose labours we have entered? If Acton’s career was a tragedy, 
is not our criticism of Acton and the other Western historians of 
his generation and his school an act of ingratitude and impiety? 

1 ‘It was . . . the desire not to speak before he had read everything that was relevant, 
whether in print or manuscript, that hindered so severely his output. His projected 
History of Liberty was, from the first, impossible of achievement. It would have required 
the intellects of Napoleon and Julius Caesar combined, and the lifetime of the patriarchs, 
to have executed that project as Acton appears to have planned it. A History of Liberty , 
beKinmn^ with the am lent world and carried down to our own day, to be based entirely 
upon original sources, treating both of the institutions which secured it, the persons who 
fouftht for it, and the ideas which expressed it, and taking note of all that scholars had 
written about every several portion of the subject, was, and is, hevond the reach of a 
single man. Probably towards the dose of his life Acton had felt this. The Cambridge 
Modern History, which required the co-opcration of so many specialists, was to him 
really but a fragment of this great project. 

‘His life marks what, in an afje of minute specialism, must always be at once the crown 
and the catastrophe of those who take all knowledge for their province. 

‘His achievement is something different from any Look. Acton’s life-work was, in 
fact, himself. . . . Those who are nice in compftr'ons may weigh a^ains' the book lost 
the man gamed. Those who loved him will km. * no doubt.' (Introduction to The 
History of Freedom and other Essays by John Emcrioh Edward Dalberg- Acton, first 
Baron Acton, edited with an introduction by J. N. Eiggis and R. V. Laurence (London 
1907, Macmillan).) 
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Perhaps we may defend ourselves by pointing out that Acton and 
his contemporaries, in their day, were no less critical of their own 
predecessors — the Gibbons and the Voltaires. In the world of 
scholarship, to give and take criticism is all in the day’s work ; and, 
each in our day, we may criticize our predecessors without becom- 
ing guilty of presumption so long as we are able to look forward 
without rancour to being criticized in our turn by our successors 
when our day is past. This is simply one out of many applica- 
tions of an ethical ‘law 5 which is so fundamental that its classic 
illustrations are to be found in primitive ritual and mythology. 
In the ritual of the Golden Bough at Nemi, ‘the priest who slew 
the slayer and shall himself be slain 5 was free from blood-guiltiness 
because he had paid for doing what his predecessor had done by 
dooming himself to suffer In’s predecessor’s fate at the hands of 
his successor. In the mythology of Olympus, Cronos overthrew 
Uranus in order to be overthrown in his turn by Zeus. 

OS 5* fc7 T€Lt' €([>V , Tpld- 

Kri]pos oi'xerai tv\u)V . 1 

Moreover, in the realm of thought, this inevitable destiny is no 
tragedy on a philosophic view, because the thinker who is sur- 
passed is not thereby superseded. If the touchstone of criticism 
proves his thought true metal, this means that he has added one 
more burnished link to the golden chain. lie has poured into the 
ever-rolling stream of thought one more bucketful of pure w ater 
which will swell the river’s volume and flow onward in its current 
far beyond that point on the bank where the mortal Who made his 
contribution has stood for a moment of Time, and long after his 
intervention has been forgotten. 

Ccdit enim rerum novitate extrusa vetustas 

semper, ct ex aliis aliud reparare necessest; 

nec quisquam in barathrum ncc Tartara deditur atra: 

materies opus est ut crescant postera saecla; 

quae tamen omnia tc vita perfuncta sequentur: 

nec minus ergo ante haec quam tu cecidere, cadentque. 

sic alid ex alio nunquam desistet oriri 

vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu . 2 

Furthermore, these universal conditions — the three conditions 
of criticism, transitoriness, and succession under which the scholar 
has to do his work — are not mere arbitrary decrees, imposed from 
without, to which the wise man bows, as the Stoic Cleanthes bowed 
to the dictates ot Zeus , 3 because he knows that they are ineluctable. 

1 Aeschylus: Agamemnon, 11 . 17 1-2. 

1 Lucretius: De Rerum Natura , Book III, 11 . 064-71. 

3 The passage vull be found in von Arnirn, J.: Stoicorurn Veter um Ftagnictita, vol. i t 
p. 118. 
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They are conditions that arise from the nature of scholarship it- 
self, which makes its progress by a rhythmic alternation between 
two activities — the collection of materials and their arrangement, 
the finding of facts and their interpretation— just as a physical 
organism lives and grows by an alternation between eating and 
digestion. The old fable of the belly and the members points the 
moral that neither activity is superior or inferior, prior or posterior, 
primary or parasitic, but that each is inseparable from the other as 
a part of the same whole and complementary to the other as a phase 
in the same recurrent process. For the alternation perpetually 
recurs in virtue of the very nature of thought. When the mind is 
employed in finding facts, its sheer success inhibits it sooner or 
later from fact-finding uninterruptedly ad infinitum . Sooner or 
later it finds itself so formidably beleaguered by the mass of facts 
which it has gathered round it that, until it has sorted them out and 
arranged them in some kind of order, it can no longer sally out into 
the Universe to gather more. Then the mind changes its activity 
perforce and employs itself for a season in making syntheses and 
interpretations. Yet now, once again, its sheer success inhibits it 
from working, uninteiruptedly and ad infinitum , at bringing order 
out of chaos. Sooner or later, it finds that it has reduced to order 
all those materials which it had collected in its last fact-finding 
reconnaissance. Fresh facts must now be found before the process 
of synthesis and interpretation can be carried further. And so, in 
due course, the mind changes its activity once more and issues out, 
by the new paths which it has cleared for itself, into the Universe 
that ever awaits its coining in order to gather facts there again, as 
before, until the time approaches for the next attempt at synthesis 
and interpretation on a new plan and perhaps on a larger scale. 
No collection of facts is ever com pic t< , because tin Universe is 
without bounds. And no synthesis or interpretation ever final, 
because there are always fresh facts to be found after the first 
collection has been provisionally arranged. 

This rhythm is native to thought in all its different channels. In 
the channel of Physical Science, we have seen that thought has 
recently passed out of a fact-finding phase into the next phase of 
synthesis and interpretation . 1 In the channel of historical thought, 

1 A clear-sighted recognition of this change ot phase in the process of scientific 
thought will be found, for trample, in the Ilarveian Oration which was delivered on the 
19th October 1931 in London, at the Royal College of Vhv> 1 >.i*ns, by Dr. Robert 
Hutchison, as reported m The Ttntes of the 20th October 1931: 

‘In the apparatus of knowledge, they had immense advantages compart d with the 
men of Harvey’s day. Our danger rather was that nving to the accumulation of know- 
ledge, Science might be suffocated m its own seen, ons; a remedy for that was one of 
the pressing needs of our generation. It was no longer possible for anv man to take all 
knowledge for his province. Specialism was inevitable; but though favourable to the 
accumulation of facts, it was bad for the philosophy of knowledge. There was too little 
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we may foresee that a corresponding transition from the fact-finding 
to the synthetic and interpretative activity is destined to take place 
to-day or to-morrow. 

‘Data of one kind or another are not so difficult to obtain; but 
generalisation is another matter. The social scientist may resent the 
premature generalisations of his predecessors. He will himself not get 
very far unless he himself tentatively generalises; unless, in a word, he 
has ideas as well as data. Essays and investigations may be piled 
mountain-high; they will never by themselves constitute a science or a 
philosophy of economics, psychology or society. The two processes — 
the making of hypotheses and the gathering of data — must go on 
together, reacting upon each other. For in the social sciences, as else- 
where, generalisation is at once a test of and a stimulus to minute and 
realistic research. The generalisations will not endure , why should they ? 
They have not endured in mathematics, physics and chemistry. But, 
then, neither have the data. Science, social or other, is a structure: “A 
series of judgments, revised without ceasing, goes to make up the 
incontestable progress of Science. Wc must believe in this progress, but 
we must never accord more than a limited amount of confidence to the 
forms in which it is successively vested.” ’ l 

As we pursue our Study of History, we shall find 2 that this 
rhythmic alternation between two antithetic yet complementary 
activities, which is native to thought in general and to historical 
thought in particular, is also native to History itself. 


speculation and too little use of the imagination, and most scientific literature was barren 
in ideas. It might be a good thing if there were a c lose time in laboratory woik tor, sas, 
five >ears, to enable them to digest the huge ai cumulation of knowledge they alrcatl) 
possessed and to think out new lines of ad\ancc * 

1 Flexncr, Abraham: Universities' American^ English, German (Oxford 1930, Uni- 
versity Press), pp 12-n, Quoting Duclaux, L Pasteur the History of a Mind (English 
translation: Philadelphia and London 1920, Saunders), p. in. 

2 In Part II. B, below. 



C. THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 
I. A SURVEY OF SOCIETIES OF THE SPECIES 
(a) A PLAN OF OPERATIONS 

I N the preceding investigation 1 we have established the existence 
of societies which (unlike their articulations called states) are 
independent entities in the sense that each of them constitutes by 
itself an ‘intelligible held of historical study*, but which at the 
same time are all representatives of a single species. The next step 
in a study of History is to find out more about the species to which 
such societies belong; and the natural way to proceed is to make 
a comparative study of the societies belonging to it. The necessary 
prelude to this comparative study is to identify as many representa- 
tives of the species as we can. 

For this preliminary survey, certain simple operations suggest 
themselves. 

First, we start with five living representatives of the species — the 
Western, orthodox Christian, Islamic, Hindu, and Far Eastern 
societies — which we have identified already. 

Second, we may search for representatives of the species, belong- 
ing to an older generation, to which the other four of the living five 
may be ‘affiliated* in the way in which our Western Society has been 
found to be ‘affiliated’ to a now extinct society which we have called 
the Hellenic. 

Third, we may examine our two sets of what appear to be 
fossilized relics of societies now extinct : namely, the one set which 
includes the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan and 
Malabar, the Jews, and the Parsecs; and the oth set which 
includes the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of Tibet and Mon- 
golia and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, Bu~ma, and Siam, 
and the Jains of India. These fossils may either prove to be 
remnants of extinct societies which we have identified already, or 
they may give us clues to other representatives of the species on 
which we have not yet laid hand. 

Fourth, we may trace back to its source the life-history of any 
extinct society which we have succeeded in identifying in this way, 
in order to find out whether it is ‘affiliated* or otherwise related, in 
its turn, to some other society that is one generation older again. 

Fifth, if the preceding operations - icceed even so far as to 
enable us to double the number of specimens with which we start, 


1 Part I. B. 
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we may find ourselves in a position to pass over from the genea- 
logical to the comparative method: that is to say, we may be able, 
in a survey of our literary and archaeological records, to identify, by 
analogy with the specimens identified already, some additional 
representatives of the species which are neither themselves alive 
to-day nor are related to any of the living representatives by 
‘apparentation’ or any other kind of relation, either in the first or 
in the second degree, and which have not left their trace on the 
world of our day in the form of fossils. 

Sixth and last, we may search (on the lines of the second of our 
operations) for otherwise unidentified societies which may be 
‘apparented' or otherwise related to any of the societies which the 
fifth of our operations may have brought to light. 

Before we attempt to carry out this plan of campaign, there is 
a question of procedure which wc have to decide: What are the 
tokens of Apparentation-and-Affiliation which w r e are to look out 
for, and which we are to accept as valid if wc find them, in opera- 
tions two, four, and six? 1 Let us try, for working purposes, to 
determine our tokens empirically by examining the particular 
example of Affiliation-and-Apparcntation which has come to our 
notice already : 2 namely , the historical relation betw een the Western 
Society and the Hellenic Society. In investigating the relation 
between these two societies, we came across several social pheno- 
mena which were evidently of the essence of the relation and 
which were also so distinct and striking in this instance that we 
might reasonably expect to recognize other instances of them it 
they occurred in our survey of relations between other societies. 

The first of these, phenomena was the Roman Empire: a ‘uni- 
versal state’, 3 incorporating the whole of the Hellenic Society in a 
single political community in the last phase of Hellenic history, 
upon w r hich w r e stumbled in trying to trace the history of the 
Western Society back to its roots. This phenomenon of a ‘uni- 
versal state’ is striking because it stands out in sharp contrast to the 
multiplicity of local states — pentura regna* - into which the Hel- 
lenic Society had been articulated before the Roman Empire arose, 
and in equally sharp contrast to the similar multiplicity of local 
states into which our own Western Society has been articulated 
ever since it emerged from the ruins in which the Hellenic Society 

1 In the life of the Hellenic Society, in which parents were permitted bv sctial om- 
vention, and not forbidden by law, to repudiate responsibility for new-born children 
and to expose them either to perish or to be brought up b> some compassionate passer- 
by, it was the custom to leave w ith the exposed child some tokens of identitv (yveopiopara), 
in order that a possibility of re-establishing relations between child and parents might 
be kept open to meet the perhaps improbable contingency of the child surviving. 

2 In I. B (iv), above. 

2 This phenomenon of ‘Universal States’ is exatnined further in Part VI, below, 

4 Virgil, Georg, u, 1 . 498. 
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was left after the Roman Empire’s fall . 1 The outlines of the Roman 
Empire in the time-dimension are still further sharpened by the 
qualitative difference between it and the dispensations which 
preceded and followed it immediately. We found that it was 
immediately preceded by what we may call a ‘Time of Troubles ’, 2 
going back at least as far as the Hannibalic War , 3 in which the 
Hellenic Society was no longer creative and was indeed patently in 
decline --a decline which the establishment of the Roman Empire 
arrested for a time but w r hich proved in the end to be the symptom 
of an incurable and deadly disease that eventually destroyed the 
Hellenic Society, and the Roman Empire with it . 4 Again, the 
Roman Empire, when it fell, was immediately followed by a kind 
of ‘interregnum’ between the disappearance of the Hellenic Society 
and the emergence of our Western Society. 

In that part of the former domain of the Roman Empire which 
eventually became the cradle of our Western Society, the vacuum 
in the time-dimension which is represented by this ‘interregnum’ 
was filled by two institutions which were alike in being transitional, 
though there was a vast difference in the degree of importance of 
their rt'oiJLUiu historical functions. These institutions were ‘the 
Church’ established by the spread of the Christian religion through 
the interior of the Roman Empire, and a bevy of ephemeral ‘suc- 
cessor-states’ ai ising on the former territory of the Empire out of the 
so-called Yolkerwanderung 5 of ‘the Barbarians’ from the no-man’s- 
land beyond the Impel ial fiontiers. 

Placing ourselves at the standpoint of the Hellenic Society , 6 we 
have called the Christians ‘the internal proletariat’ and the Bar- 
barians ‘the external proletariat’ of this society in its last phase, 
when the leaven of creativeness in the Hellenic culture had lost 
its power to transfigure Mankind, and when even the salt of the 
Hellenic tradition had lost its savour, so that ‘the heirs f the king- 
dom ’ 7 of Hellenism had ceased to perform their fathers’ function as 
pioneers in one of the great experiences of Ilumrnity and had 
degenerated into a ‘dominant minority’, holding down by might 

1 This double contrast between the Roman Lmpire and the political formations by 
which it was preceded and succeeded respcctivek is brought out by freeman in the 
eloquent passages quoted on pp. 342 and 344, below. 

2 The classical ,r l ime of Troubles’, tor which the name was ongmallv coined, was a 

g assape of Russian history at the opening of the seventeenth ccntur> ul the Christian 
ra (the episode ot ‘the False Dmitri’ ■‘tad Us sequel). 

3 On closer investigation, we shall find that this ’Tune of Troubles’ in the Hellenic 
World, immediately preceding the establishment ot the Roman Fi t ur«, went back not 
merely to the Hannibalic War l .it to the Peloponnesian War, 1 e. twice as far hack as the 
Hannibalic W T ar from the date of the establishment ot the hmpire, which for cor *cnience 
we mav equate conventionally with the date of the Wattle of Actium, i.e 3 1 c. (See 
IV t (n) (A) 1, v c > I iv, pp 62 3, below ) 

* 1 or the course ot this decline sec further P.nt V, [uissim, below 
* ‘The W.mdc ring ot the Nations’ 

" ‘set pp 41 2, above 


7 Janus 11 5 
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and main a proletarian underworld which no longer voluntarily 
followed their lead, as, in our own Western World in the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, the English Protestant Ascendancy in 
Ireland held down the Catholic Irishry. 

The progressive estrangement of the ‘internal proletariat’ of the 
Hellenic World from the ‘dominant minority’ in the course of the 
decline of the Hellenic Civilization has been vividly portrayed by a 
nineteenth-century French philosopher from whose work we have 
quoted already. 

‘On a admire avec raison Pcxtremc homogeneite d’idees et de vucs qui, 
dans les eiats grecs de la belle epoque, dirigeait lc corps entier des 
citoyens. ... A Rome, avant les guerres puniques, il en etait de me me, et 
la civilisation du pays etait uniforme, incontestee. Dans sa fa$on de 
proceder, elle s’etendait du maitre a Pesclavc; tout le monde y partici- 
pait a des degres divers, mais ne participait qu’a elle. Depuis les 
guerres puniques chez les successeurs de Romulus, et chez tous les 
Grecs depuis Pericles et suttuut depuis Philippe, ce caractcrc d’homo- 
geneite tendit de plus en plus a s’alterer. Le melange plus grand des 
nations amena le melange des civilisations, et il en resulta un produit 
extremement multiple, tres savant, beaucoup plus rafline quo Pantiquc 
culture, qui avait cet inconvenient capital, en Italie comme dans 
PHellade, de n’exister que pour les classes suptrieures, et de laisser les 
couches de dessous tout a fait ignorantes de sa nature, de ses merites et 
de ses voies. La civilisation romaine, apres les grandes guerres dWsie, 
fut sans doute une manifestation puissantc du genie humain; cependant, 
a Pexception des rheteurs grecs, qui en fournissaient la partie transcen- 
dantale, des jurisconsultes syriens, qui vinrent Iui composer un systeme 
de lois athee, egalitaire et monarchique, des hommes riches, engages 
dans Padministration publique ou dans les entreprises d'argent, et 
enfin des gens dc loisir et de plaisir, elle cut ce malheur de ne jamais 
etre que subie par les masses. . . De sorte qu’au-dessous de ce qu’on 
pourrait appeler les classes sociales, vivaient des multitudes innom- 
brables, civilisees autrement que le monde officiel, ou iPayant pas du 
tout de civilisation. C’etait done la minoritc du peuple romain qui, en 
possession du secret, y attachait quelque prix. Voila un cxcmple d’une 
civilisation acccptce et regnantc, non plus par la conviction des peuples 
qu’elle couvre, mais par leur epuisement, leur faiblesse, leur abandon .* 1 

The state of mind in which ‘the dominant minority’ lives out its 
life-in-death — a life which eventually becomes as burdensome to 
those who live it as it is for those who pay for it to be lived — has 
been described with profound psychological insight by a Roman 
poet of the lajt generation of the ‘Time of Troubles’, who knew 

1 Dc Gobineau, op. cit., vol. i t pp. 93-4. It is evident that we may regard *the internal 
proletariat’ and ‘the external proletariat’ of a declining civilization either aa \ictnm of or 
as parasites upon ‘the dominant minority’, according to the standpoint in whuh we place 
ourselves. 
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at first hand the distracted Roman masters of a devastated Hellenic 
World: 

Si possent homines, proinde ac sentire videntur 
pondus inesse animo quod sc gravitate fatiget, 
e quibus id fiat causis quoque noscere et unde 
tanta mail tanquam moles in pectore constct, 
haud ita vitam agerent ut nunc plerumque videmus 
quid sibi quisque velit nescire et quaercre semper 
commutare locum quasi onus deponere possit. 
exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus ille 
esse domi quern pertaesumst, subitoque [revertit], 
quippe foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse, 
currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 
auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans; 
oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina villae, 
aut abit in somnum gravis atque ublivia quacrit, 
aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit, 
hoc sc quisque modo fugitat, quem scilicet, ut fit, 
efifugcre haud potis est; ingratis haeret et odit 
propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger . 1 

These lines of Lucretius may be capped by a passage from 
Goethe, in which the modern Western poet describes the same 
spiritual malady with the same masterly touch: 

Soli cr gehen, soil er kommen? 

Der Entschluss ist ihm genommen; 

Auf gebahnten Weges Mittc 
Wankt er tastend halbe Schritte, 

Er verliert sich immer tiefer, 

Sichet allc Dinge schiefer, 

Sich und andre lastig driickend, 

Atom holend und erstickend; 

Nicht erstickt und ohne Leben, 

Nicht verzweifelnd, nicht ergeben. 

So cin unaufhaltsam Rollen, 

Schmerzlich Lassen, widrig Sollen, 

Bald Befreicn, bald Erdriickcn, 

Halber Schlaf und schlccht Erquicken 
Ileftet ihn an seine Stelle 
Und bereitet ihn zur Ilolle . 2 

This was the moral incubuo against which ‘the internal prole- 
tariat’ and ‘the external proletariat’ of the declining Hellenic Society 
reacted each after its kind — ‘the internal proletariat’ through the 
Christian Church 3 and ‘the external proletariat’ through the 

1 Lucretius: De Rerum Natura , Book III, 11 . 1053-70. 

2 Goethe: Faust, 11 . 11471-86. 

3 It is significant that Lucretius’s cure for the spiritual malady which he describes 
in the passage here quoted is commended m language of such a Christian flavour that 
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Barbarian Volkerwanderung — and in the institutions through 
which these proletarian reactions were expressed we have two more 
phenomena which may serve our turn as tokens of Apparentation- 
and-Affiliation. 

The Christian Church is, of course, as striking a phenomenon as 
the Roman Empire — in the first place by reason of the ‘universality* 
which it acquired from the Empire by growing up within its 
framework and deliberately taking the Empire's organization as 
the basis of its own . 1 The Roman ‘universal state* incorporated in 
itself the whole of the disintegrating Hellenic Society — ‘the 
dominant minority* which was maintaining itself on the surface, 
‘the internal proletariat’ which was pressing up from below, and 
‘the external proletariat’ which w r as pressing in from outside. The 
‘Catholic Church * 2 in its first phase conformed to the pattern of the 
Roman political universe by incorporating into itself the whole of 
‘the internal proletariat*. In this phase, the universality of the 
Church fell short of that of the Empire inasmuch as it embraced 
only one of the three elements which the Empire in some sense 
held together. On the other hand, the Church's hold over the 
affections and the allegiance of ‘the internal proletariat* was far 
greater than the Empire's hold over either portion of the proletarian 
underworld, because the Church had been established by ‘the 
internal proletariat’ themselves out of their own spiritual and 
material resources in order to satisfy their own sense of their own 
needs, whereas the Empire presented itself to them as an alien 
institution imposed upon them by force. 

Thus, while the Empire was a house built upon the sands, which 
collapsed at a touch when the waters of ‘the external proletariat* 
came and went in the spate of the Volkerwanderung, the Church 
proved, under this ordeal, to be a house founded upon the rock. 
We might express the same contrast m another simile by com- 
paring the Empire to an old tree whose roots gradually decayed 
until a breath of wind was enough to tear them up and overthrow 
the solid trunk wdiich tempests could not bend, and the Church to 
a young sapling whose stem swayed in the breeze while its roots 
remained firmly planted deep in the soil. In short, during the 
time when the Empire and the Church coexisted as occupants of 
the same field, the Empire was dead-alive while the Church w T as 

no reader who scanned these lines without knowing their authorship would guess that 
they were written by a pre-Christian poet. 'I he passage proceeds: 

Quam bene si vidcat, iam rebus quisque relic tis 
naturam prirmim studeat cognoscere rerum, 
temporis aeterni quomam, non umus horae, 
ambigitur status, in quo sit mortalibus oinnis 
aetas, post mortem quae restat cumquc, manenda. 

1 For a general examination of the institution of universal churches, see Part VII, 
below. 2 The Greek adjective *a0oAi*c>? ■= the Latin adjective unwersus. 
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animated by a fresh vitality. And so, when the moribund Empire 
fell, the ensuing 'interregnum’ gave the living Church an oppor- 
tunity to perform an act of creation. The Church then played the 
part of a chrysalis out of which there emerged in the fullness of 
time a new society of the same species as the old society which had 
disappeared — but disappeared without carrying away the Church 
in its ruin as it carried away the Empire. Thus the Catholic 
Church, like the Roman God Janus, was a figure with two faces : in 
one aspect the refuge of 'the internal proletariat’ of an old society 
in decline, and in another aspect the chrysalis of a new society in 
gestation. Since the two societies- -the I lellcnic and the Western — 
into whose histories the Church entered in these quite different 
ways stood to one another in the relation which we have called 
Apparentation-and- Affiliation, we may take the phenomenon of a 
universal church playing this dual role vis-a-vis any two given 
societies as one of our tokens that such a pair of societies are 
‘apparented-and-affiliated’ to one another. 

'File essence of the Christian Church, which at once differentiates 
it as an institution from the Roman Empire and explains how it 
was able to go on living and growing when the Empire perished, 
was the germ of creative power which it harboured, under ap- 
parently unfavourable conditions, in a social environment where 
the once potent indigenous forces of creation had failed . 1 We have 
found that this spark of life which was ‘ftenvards fostered and 
fanned into a flame was in fact introduced into the Hellenic World 
by ‘natives’ of Oriental worlds from whose broken ranks ‘the in- 
ternal proletariat’ of the I lellenic Society w as forcibly recruited — 
expatriated Oriental slaves and Oriental populations that were sub- 
jugated in sifn by Macedonian and Roman arms without being 
uprooted . 2 This alien origin of the spark of life latent in tlv Christian 
Church —alien, that is, from the indigenous tradition 01 he society 
by whose internal proletariat the Church was established — is 
another point which may possibly serve as a token for identifying 
other universal churches that have played an analogous role in the 
Apparentation-and-Affiliation of other societies. At the same time 
vve need not treat the presence of this feature as essential, and need 
not rule out other churches from our category a priori if we happen 
to find that their ‘sparks of life’ or ‘germs of creative power'— are 
not alien from but indigenous to the societies among whose 
internal proletariats these churches have arisen . 3 

1 Excesserc omnea, adytis arisque rcliciis 

Di quibus impcriuvn hoc htcfer.it. (Virgil, Aerteia , Book II, 11 . 351-2.) 

* See pp. 40 'i, above. 

3 For a classification of universal churches on the criterion of the predominantly 
‘alien’ or predominant^ ‘indigenous* o'lgin of then inspirations, see V. C (mi). 7 able III. 
m >1 \i, p. 32^. below. 
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A third phenomenon which is associated with the Apparentation- 
and-Affiliation of the Hellenic and the Western Society is the 
Volkerwanderung in which ‘the external proletariat* of the Hel- 
lenic Society came down in spate from the no-man’s-land beyond 
the frontiers of the Roman Empire — Germans and Slavs from the 
forests of Northern Europe, Sarmatians and Huns from the Eurasian 
Steppe, Saracens from the Arabian Peninsula, Berbers from the 
Atlas and the Sahara. The ephemeral ‘successor-states* which were 
set up on the former territories of the Roman Empire by these 
barbarian war-bands shared the stage of history with the Church 
during the interregnum between the disappearance of the Hellenic 
Society and the emergence of our Western Society — an inter- 
regnum which was the barbarians’ ‘heroic age ’. 1 

We may observe, however, that in comparison with the role of 
the Church the role of the Barbarians during this interlude was 
insignificant. The Church, as we have seen, was intimately con- 
cerned and not just accidentally associated with the ‘affiliation’ of 
our Western Society to the Hellenic Society. Its role vis-a-vis the 
‘affiliated’ society was creative. It was the chrysalis out of which 
our Western Society emerged. On the other hand, the Barbarian 
‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire were not the chrysalides of 
the local states into which the W estern Society eventually articulated 
itself after its emergence. Almost all of them perished by violence 
before the interregnum following the fall of the Roman Empire 
came to an end . 2 The Vandals and Ostrogoths were overthrown by 
counter-attacks on the part of the Roman Empire itself. The last 
convulsive flicker of the Roman flame sufficed to burn these poor 
moths to cinders. Others were overthrown in fratricidal warfare: 
the Visigoths received the first blow from the Franks and the 
coup de grace from the Arabs ; the Gcpids were exterminated by a 
concerted attack on the part of the Avars and the Lombards; the 
struggle for hegemony between the states of the Barbarian ‘Hep- 
tarchy* in Britain ended in the overthrow of all the rest by Wessex. 
The few survivors of this Ishmaelitish struggle for existence 
incontinently degenerated and then vegetated on as faineants until 
they w T ere extinguished by new r political forces which possessed the 
indispensable germ of creative power. Thus the Merovingian and 
the Lombard dynasties were brushed aside by the Carolingians in 
order to clear the ground at last for laying the political foundations 
of a new Western Society. The Umayyads were brushed aside by 
the ‘Abbasids in order to resume, in the life of an old Oriental 
Society, an indigenous movement which had been interrupted, a 

1 This phenomenon of ‘heroic ages’ accompanied by Volkerw anderungen is examined 
in Part \ 1 1 1 , below. 

2 On this point see further Part VIII, below. 
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thousand years earlier, by the violent intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society through the conquests of Alexander the Great . 1 In fine, 
there are only two out of all the Barbarian “successor-states’ of the 
Roman Empire that can be shown to have any lineal descendants 
among the local states into which the Western World is articulated 
to-day. The first of these two states is Austrasia, a fragment of the 
Frankish ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire which was rescued 
from decay by the Church and was fashioned into the nucleus of 
the Carolingian Empire. Through this process of reconstruction, 
the Austrasian-Frankish ‘successor-state’ indirectly gave rise to the 
local states which arose in the West out of the Carolingian Empire’s 
ruins. The second ‘successor-state’ that has left issue is Wessex, 
which incorporated itself into the Kingdom of England, which 
eventually incorporated itself in turn into the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. This historical continuity between the Wessex of 
the interregnum preceding the emergence of our Western Society 
and the Great Britain of to-day may be regarded as one of those 
exceptions that prove a rule . 2 

Thus th~ Volkerwanderung and its ephemeral products — the 
Barbarian ‘successor-states’ — are tokens, like the Church and the 
Empire, of the ‘affiliation’ of the Western Society to the Hellenic; 
but, like the Empire and unlike the Church, they arc tokens and no 
more. When wv turn from the study of symptoms to the study of 
causes, we find that, whereas the Church belonged to the future 
as well as to the past, the Barbarian ‘successor-states’, as well as 
the Empire, belonged to the past wholly and exclusively . 3 The rise 


1 I 'or the collisions between civilizations (‘Contact in Space’) sec Part IX, below. 

2 Why was Wessex exceptional, among the barbarian ‘successor-states’ of the Roman 
Empire, in having a future? At first sight the explanation might be expected to be 
geographical — the sheltered geogiaphieul situation of a state established n an alter orbis 
which was insulated from the European continent. Actually the re~I explanation is 
precisely the contrary of this. Wessex won a future for herself became she reacted 
successfully to an ordeal; and the challenge to which she responded was the intrusion 
into her alter orbis ot invaders from Scandinavia. It was this that quickened her dry 
bones into life in King Alfred’s day. On this point, sec further II. D (v), vol. n, pp. 
lg^-h and 198-200, below. 

3 ‘I,es Francs ont hien accept^ le Christian: >me, mais iL se montrent aussi incapables 
d’en faire la regie de leurs moeurs que do le propager autour d’eux. . . . La demoralisation 
ct l’inertie du people valent cellos de ses rois. Ce n’est pas I3 jeunesse mais la decheance 
qu’attcste la sociote des temps m£ro\ingiens et Ciregoire de 'Fours (53S-94), qui a 
vecu au milieu d’elle ct en a etc epouvante, resume melancoliquement son impression 
dans ees paroles decouragecs; Alundus senesett.' (Pitenne, II., in an article entitled 
‘Mahomet et Charlemagne’, published in La Rez'ue Beige de Phtlologie et d'Histoire , i 
(1927).) In this and other articles, as well as in a book entitled Les I T tiles du Mayen Age 
(Brussels 1927, Lamartin), Monsieur Pirenne puts forward at the s,* ne time the thesis 
that the long-distance maritmv* commerce which, under the Roman Empire, had linked 
together the whole circumference of the Orbis Romarms round the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, continued right through the ensuing interregnum and was only brought to an 
end by the Arab conquest of North-West Africa nu ' e turn of the seventh and eighth 
centuries of our era, which was the last convulsion of the Volkerwanderung. In The 
Journal of Roman Studies , vol. xi\, Part z (London 1929, Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studied, pp. 230-3, Monsieur Pirenne’s thesis is combated bv Mr. N. H. 
Baynes, who submits that ‘the unity of the Mediterranean world was broken’, as early 
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of these ‘successor-states’ was merely the obverse of the Empire’s 
fall, and that fall inexorably portended theirs. Their destruction 
had been decreed before their foundation fell to be recorded. When 
the house built upon the sands had been carried away by the 
spate of the Volkerwanderung, what expectation of life could there 
be for a collection of hovels heaped up on the same treacherous 
foundations out of the boulders and shingle which the flood hap- 
pened to have deposited as it came and went ? 

This low estimate of the Barbarians’ contribution to the life of 
our Western Society would have shocked our Western historians 
of the last generation, who were inclined to place the Barbarians 
almost on a par with the Church itself as creators of our Western 
culture. T)ieir over-estimate of the importance of the Barbarians’ 
role can be traced to the influence on their thought of features in 
their environment which we have studied in other instances already. 

For instance, the conceit of historical continuity led them to 
view the modern Western institution of responsible parliamen- 
tary representative government in a sovereign national state as a 
development of certain institutions of self-government which the 
Teutons were supposed to have brought with them from no-man’s- 
land. An unprejudiced study indicates that these ‘primitive Teu- 
tonic liberties’, if they existed at all, were rudimentary institutions 
which arc characteristic of Primitive Man in almost all times and 
places; and that, such as they were, they did not survive the 
Volkerwanderung. The leaders of the Teutonic Barbaiian war- 
bands were military adventurers of the same type as the con- 
temporary misters of the Roman soldiers who opposed them . 1 
The constitution of the ‘successor-states’, like that of the Empire 
itself at the time, was a despotism tempered by revolution. And if, 
in certain cases, the substitution of one regime for the other brought 
a temporary alleviation for the miserable inhabitants of the war- 
lord-ridden Roman provinces, that was only because the Barbarian 
rulers were less efficient than their Roman predecessors and not 
because they were more disposed to give their subjects freedom . 2 

as the middle of the fifth century of our era, ‘by the pirate fleet of Vandal Carthage, and 
that the shattered unity was never restored’. 

1 ‘La R^pubhque fut asservie dcs que 1 c commandenunt dcs armies fut contmu6 aux 
proconsuls pour plusieurs annecs, et qu’ils purent conserver sous lc drapeau Jcs m£mes 
soldats. II se forma pour lors entre lc proconsul et ses soldats une sorte dissociation, 
un nouveau corps politique, une nation nouvellc, si l’on peut ainsi dire, et pour la 
R£pubhque cette nouvelle nation ne ressernblait pas mal k un peuplc barbare qui serait 
sUrvenu* (Qiuvres de Turgot, nouvelle edition (Pans 1844, Guillaunun, 2 vols.), vol. 11, 
p. 672). The encounter between Aetius’s Romans and Attila’s Huns ‘presented the 
image of civil war’ because the troops engaged on either side so much resembled one 
another (Adams, B.: The Law of Civilisation and Decay , 2nd edition (New York 1898, 
Macmillan), p. 40). 

* See, for example, Sir Samuel Dill’s account of the Merovingian ‘successor-state’ in 
Roman Society in Gaul tn the Merovingian Age (London 1926, Macmillan), especially 

pp. 109-15- 
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The last of these Barbarian military despotisms was extinguished 
many centuries before the real beginning of the new growth which 
has gradually produced the political institutions that are now 
characteristic of the Modern Western World . 1 

The prevalent over-estimate of the Barbarians’ contribution to 
the life of our Western Society can also be traced in part to the 
false belief that social progress can he explained by the presence of 
certain inborn qualities of race/ A false analogy from the pheno- 
mena that were being brought to light by the Physical Science of 
the day led our Western historians of the last generation to picture 
races as chemical ‘elements’ and their miscegenation as a chemical 
‘reaction’ which might be presumed to release latent energies and 
so be expected to produce effervescence and change where there 
had been stagnation and immobility before. Self-hypnotized by 
the imagery of this misleading simile, our historians deluded them- 
selves into believing that ‘the infusion of new blood’, as they 
metaphorically described the racial effect of the Yolkerwanderung, 
could account for those long-subsequent manifestations of life and 
growth which constitute the history of the Western Society. In 
this pseudo ^ “‘ntilic di lusion they were confirmed by the vanity of 
nineteenth-century Nationalism, which has indulged in the inven- 
tion of genealogies for nations after the obsolete fashion of royal 
families and noble houses. This latter-day pedantry has borrowed 
from medieval heraldry its taste for fabulous beasts and its super- 
stition that nobility derives from conquest; and hence we see 
half the peoples of modern Europe industriously striving to 
prove their descent from the Barbarians of the Yolkerwanderung, 
in the mistaken belief that these casual war-bands from no- 
man’s-land were ‘pure races’ of conquerors whose blood still 
invigorates and ennobles the bodies of their supposed descendants 
to-day . 3 

In reality, the Barbarians who were deposited in the Roman 
Empire by the Yolkerwanderung were not the authors of our 
spiritual being. They were not even drones who were no longer 
permitted to cumber the hive after they had performed their sole 
function of fertilizing the queen bee; for the Church was already 
great with child w r hen she encountered them, and the subsequent 
extirpation of the Barbarians had nothing to do with the genesis of 
our Western Society. The Barbarians made their passage felt by 
being in at the death of the Hellenic Society; but they cannot even 

1 On this point see further III. C (it) (b\ vol. iii, pp. 359-63, below. 

z This fallacy is examined in II. C (11) («) i. \ol '■ below. 

3 'Les faits donnent lc dementi le plus tragtquc au thi*me convenu de 1’ invasion 
Kermanique r&jeumssant ct \1v1hant par un afflux de forces fraiches la decrepitude 
romamc.’ (Pirenne, H., m La lietue Beige de Fhtlologie ct d' Histone i (1922).) 
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claim the distinction of having delivered the death-blow ; 1 for by 
the time when they overran the Roman Empire, the Hellenic 
Society was already moribund — a suicide slowly dying of wounds 
self-inflicted during a ‘Time of Troubles 5 centuries before . 2 Thus 
the Barbarians were not the assassins of the mighty dead. They 
were merely the vultures feeding on the carrion or the maggots 
crawling in the carcass . 3 And the very process of dissolution which 
had brought them on to the scene determined the duration of their 
existence; since this transitory interregnum of corruption and 
decay was the only environment in which they were able to thrive. 
Their ‘heroic age 5 wus an epilogue to Hellenic history, not a prelude 
to ours. Their epic was a swan-song 4 . 

These considerations bring out a point of practical importance 
for our survey. The values of our three tokens, as evidence for the 
presence of the phenomenon of Apparcntation-and-Affiliation, are 
not the same. The evidential value of ‘universal churches 5 is 
absolute, because churches belong by nature to the future as well 
as to the past. The evidential value of ‘universal states 5 and 
‘Volkerwanderungen 5 is conditional. Where we find one or both 
of these other tokens in conjunction with a church, we may take 
them as corroborative evidence for the instance of Apparentation- 
and-Aftiliation which the existence of that church establishes. 
Where, however, we find one of these subsidiary tokens, or even 
both of them together, without finding a church there likewise, 
w r e cannot press the evidence so far. We can still infer the 
existence of an earlier society behind the horizon of the society in 
whose background the two subsidiary tokens appear; but since 
both ‘universal states’ and Volkerwanderungen belong by nature to 
the past wholly and exclusively, we cannot infer, from these tokens 
alone, that the earlier society is ‘apparented 5 to the later. We must 
be content to establish the two facts of its existence and its chrono- 
logical priority, and to recognize that, if it is related to the later 
society in any significant meaning of the term, this relation — as far 
as the evidence goes — is something less close than that which 
Apparentation-and- Affiliation imply. 

There is one more symptom in the Apparentation-and-Affilia- 

1 The Barbarians 'n’ont vaincu l’cmpirc rornam qut* divis^, abattu, nial gouverntP 
( CEuvres de Tut got , nouvelle edition (Paris 1844, Guillaunnn, 2 voh ), vol. 11, p. 672) 

2 *So kann emc Kultur in su.h selbst zu Grunde gehtn, aut h ohne dass sie dem 
Angnff ausserer heindc erliegt, wie die ar.tikc Kultur lm dntttn Jahrhundut (denn 
nicht die Germanen haben sic zerschlagen, sondcin sic haben nur das Werk dcr Zcr- 
storung volltndtt, als sie mncihc-h schon abge-.torbcn war ’ (Mcjcr, L . (reschuhte des 
Altertums , vol 1 oj. Wh edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1**21, Cotta), p S5 C’f. p. 248 ) 

3 ‘Le but dcs envahisseurs n’ttait pas d’antantir lTmpire Romain, mais de s'y 
installer pour cn jouir.’ (Pirennc, Henri. Les Villes du Mayen Age (Brussels 1927, 
Lamartin), p 11.) 

4 For their epitaph read Robert Bridges The Testament of Beautv (Oxford, 1929. 
Clarendon Press), Book 1 , 11 . 534-60. 
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tion between the Hellenic Society and the Western Society which 
we may notice before we make our attempt to identify other 
representatives of the same species ; and this is the geographical 
displacement of the cradle or original home of the ‘affiliated’ 
society from the original home of the society which is ‘appa- 
rented’ to it. We have seen 1 that the base-line from which our 
Western Society lias expanded — a line stretching from Rome across 
the Alps to Aachen and from Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall — coincides with a section of the frontier of the Roman 
Empire, and that this frontier marked the limit at which the expan- 
sion of the Hellenic Society in that direction came to an end. The 
original base from which the Hellenic Society itself had expanded 
to that north-western limit lay far away in the Aegean. In studying 
examples of the relation between an earlier and a later society else- 
where, we may obtain light upon the object of our study by taking 
the degree of such geographical displacement into account. 

(6) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 
The Orthodox Christian Society 

Afte** having observed these several distinctive features in that 
part of the landscape which is already within our view, we may now 
make the attempt to enlarge our field of vision by carrying out the 
several operations which we have planned. We were to begin by 
scanning the backgrounds of the histories of the other living 
societies of the same species as our Western Society, in the hope 
of recognizing features analogous to those which, in the back- 
ground of our Western history, are recognizable tokens of the 
‘affiliation’ of this Western Society to another society — the Hel- 
lenic — that lies beyond the horizon. 

What lies, for example, in the background of the history of the 
Orthodox Christian Society ? In this first reconnaissan<* w^e have an 
easy task, for here we find a universal state, a universal ci lurch, and a 
Volkerwanderungwhich are not only analogous to but identical with 
those which we have already found in the background of our own 
Western history: our familiar Roman Empire, Catholic Church ,and 
Volkerwanderung of Teutons , Eurasians , Berbers , Arabs , and Slavs . 
From this we learn at once the particular fact that the Orthodox 
Christian Society as well as our own Western Societ) is ‘affiliated’ 
to i-he Hellenic Society, and the general fact that a society may be 
‘apparented’ to more ‘affiliated 1 societies than one. The pheno- 
menon of geographical displacement explains how this is possible. 

When we look for the original E’sc-linc of the Oithodox 
Christian World, we find that, like the base-line of the Western 

1 In I. H (iv), on pp. 37-41, above. 
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World, this shows a displacement from the original base of the 
Hellenic World in the Aegean. It has been displaced, however, in 
a different direction and to a slighter degree. While in the one case 
the displacement is in a north-westerly direction from the Aegean 
to Lotharingia, in the other it is in a north-easterly direction from 
the Aegean to a base-line which runs diagonally across the interior 
of Anatolia between Constantinople and Caesarea Mazaca. This 
line is not only much less distant from the Aegean than the line 
between Rome and the Pvoman Wall. It is also a much shorter line ; 
and the eventual expansion of the Orthodox Christian World from 
this base has been on a decidedly smaller scale than the expansion 
of our Western World, of which w'e have taken a biidVeye view in 
a previous chapter . 1 

In the expansion of the Orthodox Christian Society, the main 
axis has coincided with the base-line itself, which has been pro- 
duced in both directions in the figure of a crescent with its horns 
pointing respectively north-east and north-w r est. North-eastward, 
Orthodox Christendom first embraced Georgia, at the foot of the 
Caucasus, and towards the beginning of the eighth century of the 
Christian Era it leaped the range and secured a foothold beyond it 
in Alania, as Western Christendom, before the end of the same 
century, leaped the Pyrenees and secured a foothold in the Iberian 
Peninsula. Alania opened out on to the great Eurasian Steppe — 
that arid ocean across which caravans can travel with the same 
mobility as caravels across the face of the waters 2 —and from this 
point of vantage the Orthodox Christian Society might con- 
ceivably have dominated the Steppe and ha\ e found f^esh hinter- 
lands to occupy on its further coasts, as, from the vantage-ground 
of the Iberian Peninsula, our Western Society has eventually 
mastered the South Atlantic and made itself at home in w r hat has 
since become Latin America . 3 At this juncture, however, w r hile 
Orthodox Christendom was still pausing at the northern foot of the 
Caucasus on the brink of the Steppe, Judaism and Islam cut in- — 
Judaism captivating the Khazars who ranged between the Lower 
Volga and the Don , 4 and Islam the White Bulgars on the Middle 

1 I. B above. 2 h or the Eurasian Steppe, see further Part III A,\ol in, below. 

3 It is noteworthy that Leo the Syrian, the hrst great statesman of Orthodox C hnsten- 
dom, began his career bv pioneering in Alania, and made his mark there (for Leo’s 
personal history, see further III C (n) (6), vol m, pp 274-6, below) Presumably he had 
his eye on the openings for expansion in this direct ion , but he was c ailed aw ay to organize 
the defence of Orthodox Christendom against the last assault of the Um»yyads upon 
Constantinople in A D 717, and he devoted the rest of his life to two other tasks, first, 
the evocation of the ghost of the Roman Empire (a task which Leo accomplished in 
Orthodox Christendom, while in Western C hristendom Charlemagne attempted it and 
failed sec Part II D (/11), vol 11, p 344, and IV C f 111 ) (c) 2 (*J), vol iv , pp 1 22 1 anti 
140 7, as well as Part X, below ) second, the promotion of the religious movement 
which has romt to he known bv the misle adinglv negative title of konoclasm (see \ C 
(j) (d) <; ( f H, vol vi, pp 1 16 17, below ) 

4 I or the conversion of the Khazars to Judaism, see further II D (vi), Annex, vol 11, 

p 410, inti \ ( (1) (c) i , vol v p 285, below 
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Volga. This put a stop to the expansion of Orthodox Christendom 
along its main axis north-eastward. 

Along the same axis north-westward, Orthodox Christendom 
leaped the Balkans and made a thrust towards Central Europe ; but 
here it found itself in competition with Western Christendom, 
which enjoyed the double advantage of having started operations 
earlier 1 and of conducting them on a wider front. In the ninth 
century the two competing societies each sought to entrench itself 
at the gates of its rival’s citadel. The Papacy made a bid for 
the ecclesiastical allegiance of the Bulgarians; the ‘Byzantine’ or 
‘East Roman’ Empire — a ghost of the Roman Empire which was 
evoked with such success that it became the ‘empire state’ of 
Orthodox Christendom — sent its missionaries Cyril and Methodius 
to the Slavs of Moravia and Bohemia. The competition was inter- 
rupted by the irruption of the pagan Magyar Nomads from the 
Eurasian Steppe into the enclave of steppe-country which is now 
called the Alfold of I lungary. The boundary between Western and 
Orthodox Christendom in this quarter was eventually fixed at the 
turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries by the entry of the Hun- 
garians (simultaneously with the Poles and the Scandinavians) into 
the society ol the West . 2 

Orthodox Christendom also expanded along a transverse axis 
which intersected the main axis at Constantinople — the expansion 
along this transverse axis being not overland but oversea. The sea- 
route leading out of the Dardanelles into the Aegean carried 
Orthodox Christendom into the former homelands of the ‘ap- 
parented’ Hellenic Society; and here it followed the ancient track 
of Hellenic maritime expansion into Southern Italy, where it 
laboriously won a foothold between the Muslims and the Western 
Christians — only to lose it again in the eleventh century, when this 
Orthodox Christian outpost w T as captured for Western Christen- 
dom by the Normans. On the other hand, the production of this 
maritime axis in the opposite direction — out of the Bosphorus into 


* The Irish and English missionary enterprises in Central Europe, which inaugurated 
the advance of Western Christendom on this front, were put in hand as early as the 
eighth century of the Christian Era (see II. D (vii), vol. ii. pp. 332 and 33ft, below). The 
corresponding operations in Orthodox Christendom — the conquest of the Slavonic 
settlers in Greece and the conversion of the Bulgarians by ‘the East Roman Empire* 
(the ghost of the Roman Empire which had been evoked by Leo the Syrian) — were not 
carried out until the latter end of the ninth century. 

z Thus the expansion of Orthodox Chnstendum along the line of its main axis was 
brought to a halt, by the more successful expansion of other societies of the same species, 
in both directions. Relatively, the expansion north-westward opened up more fruitful 
ground for the Orthodox Christian Society than its expansion towards the north-east as 
is shown by the shifting ol the centre of gravity of Orthodox Christendom in the former 
direction. In the tenth century the centre of gravity was unmistakably still on the 
Asiatic side of the Black Sea Straits. By the twelfth . *ntury it had come to be unmis- 
takably on the European side. (On this point, see further Part II. D (lii), vol. ii, p. 79, 
below.) 
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and over the Black Sea — carried Orthodox Christendom much 
farther than the ‘apparented’ Hellenic Society had ever penetrated 
in that direction. Leaping the Black Sea and the strip of steppe 
that then skirted its northern shores, 1 Orthodox Christendom 
established itself in the eleventh century in Russia; and from this 
second home it expanded through the forests of Northern Europe 
and Asia, first to the Arctic Ocean and finally, in the seventeenth 
century, to the Pacific — outflanking the great Eurasian Steppe and 
making contact, round the corner, with another living society of the 
same species in the Far East. 

This sketch of the expansion of Orthodox Christendom, in juxta- 
position to the sketch of the expansion of Western Christendom 
which has been given before, 2 explains in geographical terms how 
the Hellenic Society came to be ‘apparented 5 to two separate 
‘affiliated* societies. In terms of life and growth, we can trace the 
differentiation of Western and Orthodox Christendom into two 
separate societies in the schism of their common chrysalis, the 
Catholic Church, into two bodies : the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Orthodox Church. The schism took rather more than three 
centurits to work itself out, and the final result was the cumulati\e 
effect of three crises. The first crisis was the conflict in the eighth 
century between the Iconoclasts and the Papacy over a matter of 
ritual — a conflict which immediately followed the successful evoca- 
tion of the ghost of the Roman Empire in Orthodox Christendom 
by Leo and immediately preceded the abortive evocation of the 
same ghost in Western Christendom by Charlemagne. The second 
crisis w 7 as the conflict in the ninth century between the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Papacy over a question of 
ecclesiastical authority — a conflict which centred ostensibly upon 
the personality of the Patriarch Photius but fundamentally upon 
the competition between the Sees of Constantinople and Rome 
for the ecclesiastical allegiance of South-Eastern Europe. The 
third crisis was the fresh conflict and final rupture between the 
two sees in the eleventh century over a question of theological 
dogma —a conflict which w r as closely connected with the contem- 
porary political struggle in Southern Italy between the East Roman 
Empire, which was striving to maintain its rule over the local 
Latins, and the Norman adventurers who had come upon the 
scene as mercenaries of the East Roman Government and who were 
carving out a kingdom for themselves in the guise of knights errant 
for the Holy Sec. 

The final rupture of a.d. 1054, which completed the schism of the 

1 Sit II D (m), vol 11, p. So, footnote 2 below. 

2 See I. 13 (m) and (iv), above. 
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Catholic Church into two churches, the Roman and the Orthodox, 
likewise completed the fission of the social fabric which was 
growing up within the ecclesiastical chrysalis into the two new 
societies of Western and Orthodox Christendom ; and this simul- 
taneous separation of the two churches and the two societies was 
accompanied by a differentiation into two utterly different morpho- 
logical types. The Catholic Church in the West had become 
centralized under the authority of the Roman See— a Great Power 
which succeeded in humiliating its only conceivable peer, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and in retarding for some centuries the articula- 
tion of the Western Society into the sharply defined and narrowly 
self-centred local states of the Modern Age. In the meantime, the 
Orthodox Church had become a department of state, first in the 
revived East Roman Empire and then in each of the other states 
which were brought into the circle of the Orthodox Christian 
Society by conversion; so that Orthodox Christendom, in the age 
corresponding to ‘the Middle Ages’ of the West, presented a 
spectacle which was most unlike medieval Western Christendom 
but not so unlike the Protestant part of the Modern Western 
World, where the map of ecclesiastical allegiances conforms to the 
map of political sovereignties 1 and where people of one faith, 
instead of being united in the bosom of one church, are divided 
between a number of local churches which are separate, not because 
they differ in practice or in creed, but because they arc borne upon 
the establishments of separate sovereign states. 

The Iranic and Arabic Societies 

The next living society w hich we have to examine is Islam ; and 
when w r e scan the background of Islamic history, we discern there 
a universal state, a universal church, and a Yolkenvandcrung which 
arc not identical with those in the common background of Western 
and Orthodox Christendom but which are unmistakably analogous 
to them. The Islamic universal state is the 'Abbasid Caliphate of 
Baghdad . 2 The universal church is of course Islam itself. The 
Volkerwanderung which overran the domain of the Caliphate at its 
fall proceeded from the Turkish and the Mongol Nomads of the 
Eurasian Steppe, the Berber Nomads of the Sahara and high- 
landers of the Atlas, and the Arab Nomads from the Arabian 
Peninsula who raided 'Iraq under the leadership ot the Car- 
mathians and also flooded over North-West Africa — meeting and 

1 On the principle ‘Cuius iceio, eius icli^io’. 

2 The subsequent ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo was an evocation of a Rhost of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate ot iSaqhdnd, that is to sa\, it was a phenomenon of the same kind 
as ‘the East Roman Empire 1 m Orthodox Christendom md ‘the Holv Roman Empire' in 
the West. This phenomenon of the c\ oration, in ‘afriliated’ societies, of fthosts ot the 
universal states ot ‘apparented* societies is examined fuithcr in Part X, below. 
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overcoming the corresponding movement of the Berbers — in the 
migration of the Banu Hilal and the associated tribes of Arab badu. 1 
The interregnum occupied by this Volkerwanderung and by the 
ephemeral lives of the barbarian ‘successor-states’ to the Caliphate 
extended over about three centuries which may be expressed in 
terms of the Christian Era by the conventional dates a . d . 975 -1275. 2 
The latter date represents approximately the terminus post quem 
the Islamic Society, as we find it living in the world to-day, has 
emerged . 

Here, by all analogy, we have tokens of an ‘apparented’ society, 
beyond the horizon, to which the extant Islamic Society is ‘affiliated’ ; 
and at first sight it looks as though we were in the presence of a 
relation between two parties onlj , in contrast to the tripartite rela- 
tion involved in the double ‘affiliation’ of the Western Society and 
the Orthodox Christian Society to the Hellenic. On closer inspec- 
tion, however, we find that this appearance of simplicity is an 
illusion. The single Islamic Society that exists to-day is not 
unique in origin but only in consequence of an act of union. That 
is to say, it is not the only society that has ever been ‘affiliated’ to 
the older society — still to be identified— of which the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate represents the last phase. If it is the only society with 
this ‘affiliation’ that survives, that is because in the course of its 
history it has incorporated into itself a sister societ\ , with the same 
‘affiliation’, which originally emerged from the same intentgnum 
as an independent social entity. 

When we look for the cradle of the society which is leprcscnted 
by the Islamic Society of to-day without any bread) of continuity 
or change of identity as we trace its history back to the moment of 
its first emergence, we find this cradle in one particular part - and 
this a relatively small part — of the present Islamic World. The 
society that has become the Islamic Society of to-day first emerged 
in a zone of territory extending from the Asiatic hinterland of the 
Sea of Marmara to the delta of the Ganges. This zone was narrow 
relatively to its length. For the most part it consisted of a single 
chain of countries: Anatolia, Azerbaijan, Khurasan, Afghanistan, 
and Hindustan (in the narrower usage of the name w T hich covers the 
plains of Northern India from the Panjab to Bengal hut excludes 
the Deccan). Only towards the middle this narrow zone swelled 
out north-eastwards to embrace the basin of the Rivers Oxus and 

'if people of tht desert plural badu, singular hadmu T lit word n mort hmilnr 
to l mdish rradt rs in tht f * dlici/cd form bedouin 1 or tht* Volkt rw imlt run** of tht Hanu 
Hihl in Ahua ste urthtr Ilf C (n) (/>), \oi m, pp ^22 4, and also V ( (1) {1 ) 7 , vol v, 
p 247, below 

2 V\ htfi wt thus transpose the post 'Abbasid \ olkerw uidt runp; on to our own timc- 
scalt, wt hnd that there w is an interval of about six ttnturits btlwttn it and tht post- 
lltlkmc Volki rwandtruriK, to which we rna\ assign tht tonwntionai dales a n 37s 67s. 
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Jaxartes on the threshold of the Eurasian Steppe. The Islamic 
Society that began to emerge in this zone towards the end of the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era eventually articulated itself 
into states from which almost all the states of the present Islamic 
World are derived— the only notable exception being the Sharifian 
Empire of Morocco. 

There is not, however, any striking contrast in the Islamic World 
of to-day between Morocco on the one hand and all other Islamic 
countries on the other; and such a division of Dar-al-Islam into 
a Moroccan and a non-Moroccan section is certainly not the first 
that occurs to our minds. When we ask ourselves what is the main 
division in the Islamic World to-day, we find ourselves answering 
that it is the schism between Sunnis and Shl'ls; and when we 
translate this religious cleavage into geographical terms, we find 
that it cuts right across the zone which we have just plotted out as 
the original home of the society. Azerbaijan and Khurasan, in the 
middle of the chain of countries of which that zone consists, are at 
this day provinces of Persia; and on the present map Shi'ism 
occupies the whole territory of Persia, with outposts in Trans- 
caucasia and 'Iraq and Ilasa and India and the Yaman. This 
wedge of Shi 'is splits the Sunnis into two groups which are geo- 
graphically isolated from one another: to the east, the Sunnis of 
Central Asia and India; to the west, the Sunnis in the former 
territories of the Ottoman Empire in Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
from the western frontier of Persia to the eastern frontier of 
Morocco, together with the Sunnis of Morocco itself. 

Tli is map of an Islamic World divided into Sunni and Shl'l 
portions has become so familiar that it needs an effort of imagina- 
tion to recall how recent it is. Down to the \ear 1500 of the Chris- 
tian lira, no Muslim would have been likely to anticipate that the 
zone which w r c have defined as the original home of this Islamic 
Society was about to be split into fragments by a religious schism. 
At that time Shi 'ism was a minor itarian religion, endemic through- 
out the zone in question but dominant now here. The situation w T as 
transformed by a revolution which segregated the adherents of the 
Shl'l and the Sunni faiths and made Shi'ism locally dominant in 
one state ; and this revolution was accomplished in the career of a 
single statesman, Isma'll Shah Safawi ( dominabatur A.n. 150a 24). 1 
Down to the year a.d. 1500, again, no Muslim observer would have 
been likely to anticipate that the Ottoman Empire was about to 
expand over those Muslim countries in Asia and Africa — from 
Syria'soutlrvvards and westwards — in which Arabic had become the 

’'This revolution whu h wjs re.ill\ the evocation of a i^host ftotn the lite of the 
‘apparented’ mh idv is examined further, in this aspect, in Part X, hclovv. 
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current vernacular as well as the acknowledged classical language. 
Down to that time the Ottoman Empire had expanded entirely 
within the limits of the domain of Orthodox Christendom, as these 
limits have been sketched above ; and if the expansion was to con- 
tinue, the natural line of further Ottoman advance must have 
appeared at the time, to contemporary observers, to be cither 
north-westward into Western Christendom or else south-eastward 
into Azerbaijan and the other countries of the zone which was the 
birth-place of the new Islamic society to which the f Osmanlis 
themselves belonged. The Shi 'I revolution which suddenly 
debarred the Ottoman Empire from expansion in the latter direc- 
tion also compelled the 'Osmanlis to extend their dominion over the 
Arabic countries in order to forestall an extension of the new Shi 'I 
Power in that quarter; and between a.d. 1516 and a.d. 1574 the 
structure of the Ottoman Empire was changed and its centre of 
gravity was shifted by the annexation of all the Arabic countries 
from Syria to the Yaman and from 'Iraq to Algeria inclusive. 

This reminds us that, down to that time, these Arabic Muslim 
countries had lain outside the domain of the neighbouring Islamic 
society, in the zone to the north-east of them, to which the 
Safawls of Gllan belonged as well as the 'Osmanlis of Anatolia. 
And, when we look closer, we find that this Arabic World- -and 
particularly Egypt and Syria — Was the home of a different society 
which had emerged from the same interregnum independently and 
which was ‘affiliated’, likewise, to the older society— still to be 
identified — of which the 'Abbasid Caliphate represents the last 
phase. 

Thus, after all, we find ourselves here in the presence of a rela- 
tion between three societies, not two. Our pair of Islamic societies, 
both ‘affiliated’ to a single older society in the background, below 
the horizon, corresponds to the more familiar pair of societies —the 
Western and the Orthodox Christian — that are ‘affiliated’ to the 
Hellenic Society. And, comparing the two pairs of ‘affiliated’ 
societies with one another, we can see that the Islamic Society 
which emerged in what we may call the Perso-Turkish or Iranian 
zone bears a certain resemblance to our Western Society, while the 
other Islamic Society which emerged in what we may call the 
Arabic zone bears a certain resemblance to Orthodox Christendom. 

For example, the ghost of the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad 
which was evoked by the Mamluks at Cairo in the thirteenth 
century of the Christian Era reminds us of the ghost of the Roman 
Empire which was evoked at Constantinople by Leo the Syrian in 
the eighth century. The Mamluks’ political construction, like 
Leo’s, was relatively modest, effective, and durable, by contrast 
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with the Empire of Timur in the neighbouring Iranian zone — a 
vast, vague, ephemeral shape which appc ared and disappeared like 
the limp ue of Charlemagne in the West 1 Aeain, the classical 
language which the vehicle of culture in the Arabic zone was 
At able itself, ’which had been the language of culture m the society 
of the 'Ahbisid Caliphate of Baghdad In the liaman zone, a new 
culture found a new \ chicle for itself in Persian- a language which 
had been cultivated since the time of the Caliphate of Baghdad by 
grafting it on to Ai able, as Latin was cultivated by grafting it on to 
(Lech Latin, of course, has been the classical language of the 
Western Soc u ty and Greek that of the Oi thodox Christian Society , 2 
so that, in that matter again, the Islamic Society th it emerged in 
the Innnn zone rescmblts the Western Society, while the Islamic 
Society that e meres d rn the Arabic /one usemblcs the Orthodox 
Chnstian Society 3 finally, vw mav notice that the conquest and 

1 I imur's I mpirt In', i urtun iftmit\ with the ( urtnc Ml i id C ill, hitt — as the 
IIol\ R)nnn I mpirc has a ccrtim dimity with t c 1 ist H nnan 1 q ire masii uch 
s it v is a lc liberate mil const u us attempt to it i\c the univtr il state Inch had 
linker up m the foregoing intent (|rium f lmui m Innsox inn Iikl the Mamluks in 
l v,' \ t w is a t himpi u of th» I 1 mm t idit i n 4 air t the lg u r m irul 1 irl ari c m c f tl c 
M r c >1 Nomads who hi 1 vericn the Inrun / it f tut Abbasid Lrnj ire in tl c last 
c 01 \ ulsro \ ist Abt a 1 i intt r r i f r nn (1 < r I irnur s rr lc is a \\ irdtn of the 

M uch s t f the Ii mu \\ 01 Id u un t I iri 1 in Nc nudism see fuitl tr II D (\ ) \< 1 n, 
pp 141. b« ovv ) In tni Ii n 1 in c it h r tl t I t st \ art of 1 1 < nturv (utca \ n 1^2^ 

1 1 tv mm ic with tl o Ale nf oi Ci n jutst pilitica'p sir had been in the hinds ot 

]>i in Mongol Uuditones of tlu \1 ngd C, cat Khin oi Qireqo um who were net 
m re I nori Muslin s I ut were p MlluK atrti Isiai He 

I he m i rerful dtsc endants < t C hir j. / M an w* r« more re idv to put f rward dt cent 
ft rn tins \ o 11 t mqueror is a iustit e iti 11 f r tl cu ixircist of autl 1 1 > tl an seek 1 
dij lc ni 1 c f rnvistituri from the allc^ t d descend ints ot tn it Abl asid ( dij. h w hr m their 
rehtiVLS hid \ ill t > d< ith tn 125b ( Arnold, Sir 1 \\ 7 he C iltphate (Oviord 1924, 

C 1 ire mJc n 1 jtsM p 10 ) ) 

1 l his tatem it 1 is to le qiiihtitd inasmuch 1 the freak up o f the Orthodox 
C hurt h 1 it< i be\ » of 1 u al » hurclu s li\ mg rn tlr est il hshmen s c f the sex cral staies 
into whu h Orthodox C hiisftndc m c urn to l< iituu! ited sis iccnmpir led b\ thetians- 
hiu n ot the I ltuij y and the Scripture for lot il use fi im CuccK into cert un local 
lvmuaees In this ssas other clissicd lmguagt (c g ( Ii^k l Citcrgnn and Old 
Slavonic) bccini cst ibh hid in Ortl odox C hri tend m sidt Is si’ ith C la^si^al 
Cirtek litre 1 un tl e 1 \t lotion >t the Orthodox C hurt h m the Middle s esreseniblcd 
the esolutK n c t I r rtestantism in the Mr Urn Age ot the Western s xu t 

1 I be ijssi mi oi tile dc rein t dom in of the \bbi id C aliphite in the course of the 
pevt \bba let interre f nur i into in Aj il u ind m Iimic Woilel tit he measured bv 
tht shnn) igo < f the ire a in which the \nbic lan uige w is in eurrei t isc as the litcrirv 
schith of 1 ulture |ust is the h sh n ot the derelict dc m un ot tht Romm I input, in 
tf c course 1 f the pc st Hellenic interregnum jr to in Orth 1 4 c \ t hnstian and 1 AN esft rn 
World c in be me isur< d b\ the shiink-Ht ol the aiei of tl c hterirs use of C^retk 

\t the he 14I t ot the \t bisid C dq halt \nbie woil s c 1 htcrituic were wntten and 
reid m tverv put M the \hbisiu 1 mum ns ind men of Utters is well as rnen of 
Inisintss, eir ulatc d frciK from m t end c t the 1 mpue to the other (lust is at the height 
of the Romin 1 mpirc ( reek was writtei and rt id in c\cr> pirt of Tnijure b\ 
cultnited peoplt) lit 1 re ik up ot tl ^ \bbisivl C ihph Hi which w is coiisummited 
by tli Mongol m\ ision m the thirteenth ce nturv oi the C linstian I ri, wa followed by 
a reduction of tht domain of littrarv Arable to the se regions in wh h \1ab1c was the 
current vernaLiilir Frt\iousl\ i great Arabic writer niijht arise 1 ii t 0 \us Jaxartes 
Hasm or Khurism or the Ibernn Peninuli l ut iftcr the close of the thirteenth 
itntury ot the Chn&tnn hi the held of btcula- Arabic hu ratine t ime to be Mitually 
eontined to I ps pt md S>rn (with 1 tew bnllnnt ex tions like Ibn Khald n (zn-fat 
\v 1^2 1404) in the Miohxib) Henceforth tl e 01 i\ hi Id which the el issit il Arabic 
language ictiined in those puts ot Har al Islmi in which tht current \<rnuu1an» weit 
non Arabic was in \irtuc of its* being the latigu lge of the Qur in lhis ensured its 
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absorption of the Islamic Society of the Arabic zone by the Islamic 
Society of the Iranian zone, which occurred in the sixteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, has its parallel in the aggression of 
Western Christendom upon Orthodox Christendom during the 
Crusades. When this aggression culminated, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, in the diversion of the Fourth Crusade to 
Constantinople, it looked for a moment as though Oithodox 
Christendom would be permanently conquered and absorbed by 
the sister society — the fate which actually overtook the Islamic 
Society of the Arabic zone some three centuries later, when the 
Mamluk Powder was overthrown and the 'Abbasid Caliphate of 
Cairo was extinguished by the Ottoman Padishah Selim in 
A.D. 1517. 

It w r ould be out of proportion to study the histories of these two 
Islamic societies further in this place. 1 In distinguishing them 
from each other w r e have served our immediate purpose, and we 
have only to find names for them before w T c pass on. We may call 
them ‘Iranic’ 2 and ‘Arabic 5 , after the two geographical zones in 
which they respectively emerged. 

The Sytiac Society 

Having thus paused to distinguish and name two Islamic 
societies- -the Iranic and the Arabic— beneath the suiface of the 
tardily and forcibly unified Islamic Society with which we started, 
w T e may now proceed towards our original objective of identify ing 
the older society, ‘apparented 5 to this ‘affiliated 5 pair, whose 
existence in the background, below the horizon, is betokened bv the 
three phenomena of the universal state represented by the f Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad, the universal church represented b} Islam, 
and the Volkerw r anderung in which the former domain of the 
Caliphate of Baghdad was overrun by barbarians within the 
three centuries between about a.d. 975 and A.D. 1275. 

maintenance, throughout the Islamic World, as the vehicle of scholastic thiolog} , hut, 
outside the Arabic-speaking regions, Arabic rcased to be emplovtd as the vihn.lt either 
of secular literature or of political administration, and in the Iranian ?one its ptate was 
taken tor these purposes bv Persian In the Iranian 7ont, during the post-'Abha«id 
interregnum, Persian pained the ground which Arabic lost (just as m Western C hristtn- 
dom during the post-Hellenic interregnum, Latin secured a litenrv monopoly at the 
expense of Greek) It was Persian, and not Arabic, that became the culture-language of 
the Turkish-speaking barbarian invaders from the Pura-uan Meppe bv whom the 
Iranian /one was ovtrrun (just as, in Western Christendom, it was I atin that betaine 
the culture-language of the 'Ieutonic barbarians) In so tar as the descendants ot the 
Turkish barbarian invaders succeeded in creating new literatures m their own vernaculars, 
they moulded these on Persian rather than on Arabic models 

1 A more detailed study will be found in I C ( 1 ) (A), Annex I, below. 

2 ‘Iranic* is less cumbrous than ‘Perso-Turkish’, and it is not really less accurate 
'Perso-Turkish* exj esses the fact that most ot the peoples in the original home ot this 
society spoke either Persian or Turkish vernaculars (as one might com the name 
‘Latino- Teutonic’ to express a corresponding tact about Western Christendom) 
'Iranic*, howe\er, expresses the more significant fact that the vehicle of the new culture 
which was emerging m thu region was the classical language and literature of Iran. 
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Let us try to identify this unknown society by formulating an 
equation between its history, of which we know the latter end, and 
the history of the Hellenic Society, which we happen to know in 
all its stages. The universal state of the Hellenic Society was the 
Roman Empire, and the immediate antecedent phase of Hellenic 
history was a ‘Time of Troubles’ against which the regime of the 
universal state stands out in sharp contrast. The Hellenic ‘Time of 
Troubles’ was an age in which the Hellenic World was articulated 
into a multiplicity of states instead of being incorporated in one 
state ; and these local states inflicted mortal wounds on Society in a 
series of ever more destructive wars which only ended in the over- 
throw' of all the other contending states by one victorious survivor, 
the Roman Empire. If W’e peer into the immediate antecedents of 
the 'Ahbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, do w'e find a similar situation ? 

The answer to this question is in the negative. The 'Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad did not establish itself by the slow and 
laborious pioccss that went to the nuking of the Roman Empire. 
It did not begin as one local state among many and then gradually 
grow' into a univeisal state by conquering all its fellows in suc- 
cession m .1 /’"dunged and internecine struggle for ‘the survival of 
the fittest’. It won its position at a stroke, by capturing the greater 
part of the dominions of a single state which actually ruled over a 
somew'hat larger area than the 'Abbasid Caliphate succeeded in 
acquiring from it. This single victim, out ofw hose ruin the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad made its fortune, was the Vmayyad Cali- 
phate of Damascus; and the Utnayyad Caliphate of Damascus w r as 
one of the ‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire. 

Why did the Umayvads succumb to the 'Abbasids? And why 
was the change of d\ nasty followed by a transfer of the capital 
from Damascus in Syria to Baghdad in Iraq? The two breaks of 
continuity can be traced to one identical cause. While tia Primitive 
Muslim Arab war-bands which prepared the ground for the 
establishment of the Umayyad Caliphate had been conquering the 
Roman provinces in Syria and Egypt with their right hands — 
breaking through this sector of the Roman Imperial frontiers from 
a no-man’s-Iand in Arabia 1 —their left hands had been employed in 
conquering the entire domain of the adjoining empire of the 
Sasanidac. Since the Sasanian Empire covered the whole of Traq 
and Iran, its annexation upset the balance and altered the nature of 
the Arab ‘successor-state’ to the Roman Empire which was 

1 Arabia lav south-east of the Roman dominions in S\ria, and perhaps this was whv 
the Muslim Arabs came to be known as ‘Saracens' or ‘Lastemers’. The Gictk adiectixe 
HapaKTjvos isderrvcd from the Arabic substanti\e ^ ; 1. ‘the East', and this ttvmology 

indicates that the name was coined b\ the western Arabs under the rule of the Banu 
Ghassan who were the Wardens of the Marches of the Roman Empire in this quarter 
at the time when the Muslim Arabs broke through. 
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organized from a base in Syria by the founder of the Umayyad 
Dynasty, Mu'awiyah ( regnabat a.d. 656-80);* and this casual 
inclusion of a huge extraneous member in the structure of the 
Umayyad Caliphate explains its peculiar end. While the other 
‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire ended in being cither 
re-conquered by the expiring Empire or else conquered by one of 
their own kind, 2 the Umayyad ‘successor-state’ met the exceptional 
end of being superseded by another state of approximately the same 
extent — the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad — which left an endur- 
ing mark on history. The 'Abbasids left this mark because they 
made a social unity out of the two areas — one originally conquered 
from the Romans and the other from the Sasanids — which had been 
united politically under the preceding Umayyad regime. This pro- 
cess of social unification had indeed begun some time before 
the Umayyads fell and the Wbbasids reigned in their stead. It can 
be traced as far back as the time of the Umayyad Caliph Hisham 
{imperabat a.d. 724-43) or even to the reign of ‘Umar II (imperabat 
A.D. 717-20). But the process was consummated by the 'Abbasids 1 
and it was symbolized in the transfer of the capital to Baghdad — 
the true centre of gravity of an empire which extended from 
North Africa to Transoxania. Damascus, which the Umayyads had 
chosen for their capital, had been too eccentric, in the literal sense, 
to become the permanent scat of government of this immense 
empire (though Damascus was admirably placed for seiving simply 
as the capital of an Arab ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empiie if 
Mu'awiyah had been content to combine the former Roman pro- 
vinces in Syria and Egypt with the no-man’s-land in Arabia out of 
which he and his war-bands had come). 4 As it was, there were two 
alternative ends forthe Umayyad Caliphate. Either it must break 
up into its two constituent parts, or if these parts were to be 
permanently held and fused together there must be a closer union 
of the kind which was actually consummated in the end after the 
Caliphate had been forcibly taken over from the Umayyads by 
the 'Abbasids. 

1 Reckoning MuMuivah’s effretive rule in Sv ria to have beipin at the death of the 
Caliph ‘Uthman and not at the death of the Caliph ‘All, though it was not till the htt< r 
date that Mu'awivah aeumed the title to the C ahphate. Durinp the vt ais when * All was 
ruling the former domain of the Sasinuls from Kutah, whih Mu'awivah, fiom 1 J.inus- 
(us, was rulinp the former Roman ptovinte-. iri S^na and Firypt, the union ot these 
territories, which had been brought about bv the Arab conquest, was temporally- 
dissolved. 2 Seep above. 

' lor an t\. munition ot tbc internal social evolution of tht ( aliphaU in j»riatir dt tail, 
set \ ( (i) (<) 2, vol \ p 12S btJoo 

4 \Iut aw iv ih\ domain u is confine d to thtst manageable limit. *0 lon^ a. the Caliph 
"Vn was ruling from kufah tin forint r dominions of tht S isimd k in "I r »c| and Iran 
Durinu this britf ph is* the Arab suet tssor-si aft’ of the Roman 1 mpire which was he inn 
ruled from H must us rtsembhd, both in ex.it nt and in character, the prt mature and 
abortive miuosoi statt which had luen ruled from Palmvra bv Zutobn four ctnturus 
earht r 
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The fact that this second alternative was the actual outcome 
indicates that there was something in the situation which told in its 
favour. The merely external union between the former Oriental 
provinces of the Roman Empire and the former dominions of the 
Sasanidae, which had been brought about casually by the primitive 
Muslim Arab conquerors and had been maintained under the 
Umayyad regime, was apparently unsatisfactory not because it was 
unwieldy but because it was superficial. Some social current was 
drawing the inhabitants of the two constituent parts of the Umay- 
yad Caliphate towards union of a closer and a deeper kind ; and it 
appears to have been this current that swept the House of Umayyah 
away and carried the House of 'Abbas into power in order that the 
new dynasty might do with a will the work of unification which the 
old dynasty had been doing only half-heartedly. 

In setting out to discover whence this powerful trend towards 
unification came, we shall seek for a clue in the antecedent history 
of that division between the Roman and the Sasanian part of the 
Umayyad Empire which the 'Abbasids succeeded in effacing. 

When the frontier between the Roman and Sasanian Empires 
was resf-n.c 1 for the last time in A.n. 6?8, on the eve of the Arab 
conquest, it had been in existence for nearly 700 years, since the 
original organization of the Roman province of Syria by Pompcy 
in 64 b.c. During those seven centuries the line had been singu- 
larly stable, varying within quite a narrow range; and in a more 
fluctuating condition it can be traced back as far as 140 b.c., w r hen 
the Seleucid Monarchy, of which the Roman province of Syria was 
a kind of residuary legacy, had lost 'Iraq, as well as all its former 
dominions further east, in Iran, to the Arsacids who were the pre- 
decessors of the Sasanids. As soon as w r e recall the whole history 
of this dividing line, 1 we realize what its historical significance was. 
It was the line along which equilibrium W'as provision.* y restored 
after the immense upheaval which attended the overtuiow of the 
Empire of the Achaemcnidae by Alexander the Great. Hellenism, 
following in the Macedonian conqueror’s train, spread eastward 
over the former domain of the fallen Achaemenian Empire and 
established its ascendency from end to end of it for about two 
centuries. 2 'Then the pendulum swung back towards the west with 
a violence proportionate to the original momentum of Alexander's 
stroke, so that there w r ere times between the collapse of the Seleucid 
Monarchy and the Oriental campaigns of Pompey when it looked as 
though the insurgent Orientals might not only sw r eep Hellenism 

1 For a furtlur examination of tht line, mc Parts I v md XI. he Ions 

1 1 1 horn th< inert brow of the \a h.ieim nun I* mi e In Mevander in Vl4 nc 
to the discomfiture of Hellenism in Iran mcl f Iraq dur*nj* the latter part of the second 

centun h i 
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out of Asia but might subjugate Greece itself . 1 The intervention of 
the Romans sent the pendulum swinging eastward again ; but this 
time it was arrested, about half-way across the former Achaemenian 
domain, along the line which we are studying ; and during the seven 
centuries preceding the Arab conquest the provisional balance 
along this line was never permanently upset either by the occasional 
insurrections of the Jews and other Orientals on the Roman side of 
the line or by the wars between the Romans and the Arsacidae and 
Sasanidae which occurred with increasing frequency and intensity 
from Crassus’s inconclusive defeat to Heraclius’s inconclusive 
victory . 2 

Thus, in tracing back to its historical origins the line which the 
'Abbasid Caliphs ultimately effaced by fusing together the two 
territories which had been divided by it, we find that this line came 
into existence owing to the break-up of an earlier empire '-the 
Empire of the Achaemenidae — in which these same territories had 
been united once before. In fact, the union of the territories under 
the 'Abbasid regime proves to have been a reunion ; and this 
observation gives a hint of what the social current may have been 
which was making for this union so strongly at the time when the 
Umayyads gave way to the 'Abbasids. It may have been an impulse 
— mainly, no doubt, unconscious, yet certainly not less potent and 
probably more persistent than if it had been clearly envisaged — to 
join together again the parts of a whole which had been put asunder 
by force, and thereby to undo completely a deed which had been 
left in suspension — half undone and half still to undo - during those 
centuries in which an arbitrary line of division had deft the former 
domain of the Achaemenian Empire in twain. In this light, the 
cataclysmic conquests of the primitive Muslim Arabs seem to re- 
spond antistrophically, in the rhythm of history, to the cataclysmic 
conquests of Alexander. Like these, they changed the face of the 
World in half a dozen years; but instead of changing it out of 
recognition, more Macedonico , they changed it back' to a recogniz- 
able likeness of what it had been once before. As the Macedonian 
conquest, by breaking up the Achaemenian Empire, prepared the 
soil for the seed of Hellenism, so the Arab conquest opened the way 
for the later Umayyads, and after them the 'Abbasids, to recon- 
struct a universal state which was the equivalent of the Achae- 
menian Empire. If we superpose the map of either empire upon 
the map of the other, we shall be struck by the closeness with which 

1 e.g. in the yea . 87 and 86 b.c , during the first part of Sulla’s opeiations against 
Mithradates of Pontus, when Greece was the theatre of war. In these campaigns the 
armies of Mithradates penetrated as tar into continental European Greece as the armies 
of Xerxes had penetrated in 480-479 B.c. 

2 The rhythm of this series of wars is examined below in Part XI. 
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the outlines correspond, and we shall find that the correspondence 
is not simply geographical but extends to methods of administra- 
tion and even to the more intimate phenomena of social and 
spiritual life . 1 We may express the historical function of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate by describing it as a ‘reintegration* or ‘resump- 
tion 5 of the Achaemenian Empire --the reintegration of a political 
structure which had been broken up by the impact of an external 
force, and the resumption of a phase of social life which had been 
interrupted by an alien intrusion. 

Is it fantastic to conceive the possibility of such a relation 
between two institutions which were separated in time by an 
interval of more than a millennium? If this seems fantastic at first 
sight, we may reflect that an interval which measured thirty-six 
generations of human lives was wholly occupied by a single his- 
torical event: the collision between the Hellenic Society and that 
other society — still to be identified— which manifested itself (as we 
suggest) alike in the Achaemenian Empire before the collision and 
in the 'Abbasid Caliphate after it. We must also allow for the fact 
that in this collision the non-Hellenic party was the victim. This 
society* e.vOr was suddenly and violently interrupted by the 
intrusion of an alien force ; and such an abnormal interference with 
the course of life might bt expected to produce an abnormal 
reaction in the shape of a paralysis lasting as long as the intrusion 
itself. As soon, however, as the alien intruder was expelled, we 
should expect the victim to reassume the posture out of which he 
had been shaken by the original impact and to resume the career 
which the intrusion had arrested . 2 If these expectations are 
reasonable, it does not seem fantastic to interpret the Abbasid 
Caliphate- -a universal state which followed the interlude of 
Hellenic intrusion upon our still unidentified soch tv's life — as 
a ‘reintegration’ or ‘resumption 5 of the universal staU »vhich pre- 
ceded the interlude, that is to say, the Achaemenian Empire. This 
is surely less fantastic than to dismiss as fortuitous coincidences 
the remarkable resemblances between two universal states which 
stand in this peculiar historical relation to one another. 

1 This correspondence is evimmtd m gif au r detail in Part VI, below 

2 When a hedgehop crawling acwvs a held is atta« W’d b\ a dog, it stops dejd, curls 

itself up into a '•pin} ball and it mams motionless m this rigid defensive posture until 
the clog is tired of tr\ing to find a weak spot in its armour As soon as d c dog gives up 
and goes away, the htdpehog uncurls itself, reassumes the craw Imp posture which the 
dog’' attack had forced it to abandon, and resumes its journev across the held towards 
its original goal. It acts like this however long the interruption nv» have lasted. Yet 
there is no reason to suppose that am step m the action is purpose oi even conscious. 
On this analogv , we may imagine a socictv to behave similarly in corre .ponding 
circumstances. This supposition does not involve the fallacy of interpreting the 
behaviour of a society as though it possessed the 1 * 1 tics of a rational seu-conscious 

human being 'Le pass 6 n’a pas besom d’etre connu pour peser lourdement sur le 
present. II laisse au fond de rmconscicnt dcs instincts, plus puissants que des souvenirs 
precis.’ (Gautier, E. F.: Les Slides Obscurs du Maghreb (Paris 1927, Payot), p. 414 ) 
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This problem will be studied more closely in later chapters . 1 Our 
present concern is to identify further representatives of the species 
of society which we are studying ; and, in our pursuit of this objec- 
tive, we may here allow ourselves at least provisionally to regard 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate as a 'resumption’ of the Achacmenian 
Empire, ignoring for our present purpose the Hellenic intrusion 
which intervened between them . 2 If we accept this postulate, we 
may now inspect the immediate antecedents of the Achaemenian 
Empire in search of that phenomenon which we failed to detect in 
the immediate antecedents of the 'Abbasid Caliphate : that is to say, 
a ‘Time of Troubles’ resembling the time which in Hellenic 
history immediately preceded the establishment of the Roman 
Empire. And this time our search is not in vain; for the Achae- 
menian Empire did arise out of a multiplicity of states which 
eventually disappeared in a series of ever more destructive w*ars. 

The general similarity between the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire and *he genesis of the Roman Empire is unmistakable. 
The chief difference of detail is that the Hellenic universal state 
grcw r out of the very state, among the superseded parochial states, 
which had been the principal agent of destruction in the foicgoing 
struggle for existence, whereas in the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire the part of Rome w r as played by diffeicnt parochial states 
in different acts of the tragedy. The Achaemenian Ptwver which 
actually established the universal state in the last act was not the 
Pow r er which, in previous acts, had prepared the ground b } beating 
down its neighbours. That Power was Assyiia; but when Assyna 
had been on the point of completing her work she had brought 
destruction upon herself by the very excess of her imhtaiism . 3 
Just before the grand finale, the protagonist had been dramatically 
struck down ; and his role had been assumed unexpectedly by a pei - 
former who had hitherto been content to play a minor part in a 
sheltered corner at the back of the stage . 4 The Achaemenidae 
reaped where the Assyrians had sown. Yet this substitution of one 
performer for another at the eleventh hour did not change the plot ; 

1 See Parti VI and IX below 

1 There was, of course, an aspect of the ‘Abbasid regime in which it came to fulfil 
Hellenism and not to destroy it, for under the 'Abbasid disptnsation Oriental minds 
made the Hellenic philosophy and science ihtir ov n far moic thoroughly than they had 
ever assimilated Hellenic culture during the centuries when a laitft part of the it dtiant 
Achaemenian dominions were under Macedonian or Roman rule For this cultural 
philhellemsm of the ‘Abbasids and their subjects, sec further Part IX hi low 

1 1 or a further exammttion of Vsscrian iniht.msm, s« c l\ ( (m) (r) i (?) \o1 i\, 

pp 467 X4, below 

1 1 he Aehacmtuan Power starttd is a bnkwird and unmiportinr local st ite in what 
is now the Pi rsian province of Fars (Ptrsis) on the south wcsti rn edge of the I r intan 
Plateau I hi overthrow of Ham bv \ssyria in 639 Assvnas last ^rcat act 

of destruction before she was destroyed htrsiif r^avt the Aehacmemd ie then hrsf 
opportunity for a^Krindi/erm nt Thev distended into the dtiehri lowlands of Ham 
fin whit is now the Persi in province of Khu/istm) and established their eipitil in Visa, 
the former capital of the elefurict Hamitc State 
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?nd we cannot compare the two performances which ended 
respectively in the establishment of the Achaemenian Empire and 
in the establishment of the Roman Empire without perceiving 
that the differences between them were mere variations on an 
identical theme. 

Having thus discerned a ‘Time of Troubles' antecedent to the 
Achaemenian Empire, we can now perhaps at last identify the 
society which lived through the successive experiences of this 
‘Time of Troubles’ and the Achaemenian Empire and the Hellenic 
intrusion and the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad and the universal 
church of Islam and the Volkerwanderung that followed the fall of 
the 'Abbasid Empire and occupied the interregnum which the 
emergence of the Iianic and Arabic societies brought to an end. 

Negatively, we can make out that this society was not identical 
with that to which the Assyrians belonged. In the history of this 
society, the Assyrians at an earlier stage, like the Macedonians at a 
later stage, played their part as intruders who came and went. 
Indeed, the culture which the As^yiians represented did not long 
survive the political debacle in which Assyrian militarism ended. 
We cr" t. the pioeess of its peaceful ejection from the culture 
upon which it had intruded by force in the gradual replacement of 
the Akkadian language and the cuneiform script by the .Aramaic 
language and Alphabet. 

The Assyrisns themselves, in their latter days, employed the 
Aramaic Alphabet for writing on parchment as a supplement to 
the normal employment of their traditional cuneiform script, which 
they inscribed on stone or impressed on clay tablets. When they 
emplojcd the Aramaic Alphabet, they may be presumed to have 
written the Aramaic language . 1 At any rate, after the destruction 
of the Assyrian State and of the short-lived N ""-Babylonian 
Empire which intervened between the fall of the Ass* ians and the 
rise of the Achacmenidae, the Aramaic language and Alphabet, 
advancing concurrently, continued to gain ground upon both the 
kindred Akkadian language and the unrelated cuneiform script in 
which Akkadian was conveyed , 2 until, in the course of the last 
century before the beginning of the Christian Era, both of these 

1 r l his would ha\e < omt natural to them, since the Aramaic language was a member 
of the same family — the Semitic family— as the Akkadian language 1.1 which the Assy- 
rians expressed themselves in cuneiform 

2 The cuneiform script was not an Alphabet but a phonetic syllabary combined with 
a collection of ideogram* It had been evolved origtrallv to r nvev the Rumman 
language, which had no afhni*} whatever with the Akkadian dialect ol Stmitie for which 
the script carne to be used The employment of cuneiform to convev tvv > unrelated 
languages perhaps paitly explains vvhv the ideograms held their own side b\ side with 
the phonetic characters. The ideogtams were ' 'ten identicalh in burner lan and 
Akkadian, though they were, of course, translated vocallv into quite different words. 
Some characters which weic used as ideograms in Akkadian had a phonetic, value in 
Sumerian. 
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became extinct throughout their former homelands in Assyria and 
Babylonia. 1 

A corresponding process can be traced in the history of the 
Iranian language, which emerged suddenly from obscurity because 
it was the native language of the Achaemenidae and of their 
countrymen the Persians and the Modes, who were the ruling 
peoples in the Achaemenian Empire. Confronted with the problem 
of making records in a language which had evolved no script of 
its own, the Iranians of the Achaemenian Age adapted both the 
cuneiform script and the Aramaic Alphabet in order to convey 
their mother-tongue in the respective media of stone and parch- 
ment. The cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenidae them- 
selves are the only monuments of the language that survive from 
this age; but during the Hellenic intrusion, when there was no 
Great King in Iran to carve a record of his deeds in cuneiform 
characters on the face of the mountains, the scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrian Church, which weic composed in an Iranian dialect akin to 
that of the Achaemenian inscriptions, continued to be copied on 
parchment rolls in Aramaic letters, with the result that in Iran, as 
in 'Iraq, the cuneiform characters became extinct and the Aramaic 
Alphabet prevailed. Moreover, in the train of the Aramaic Alpha- 
bet, the Aramaic language gained a lodgement in the body of the 
Iranian language— in spite of the fact that Iranian, which was a 
member of the Indo-European family, had none of that natural 
affinity with Aramaic which had assisted Aramaic in supplanting 
its own Semitic sister Akkadian. In ‘Pehlevi’ 2 some of the Iranian 
words were spelt out in the Aramaic Alphabet phonetically, but 
others were represented by the equivalent words in the Aramaic 
language. It is supposed that these Aramaic words were tieated as 
ideograms w r hich were rendered phonetically by their Iiaman 
synonyms. 3 In the next stage, however, when ‘Pehlevi’ was trans- 
formed into what is now called ‘Persian’ 4 by the substitution of the 
Arabic Alphabet and Arabic loan-words for the Aramaic Alphabet 
and Aramaic loan-words in consequence of the Arab conquest, 5 

1 See the present < haptc r, p 1 19, and II D (v), vol 11, p 118, bJow 

7 I itcrallv ‘Parthian’ 1 he name indicates that this phase of the Iranian language, 
as spoken and written, came to matuntv in the time of the Aisacidac, though the later 
axe of the Sa^anulae was the time when it most Houiisht d 

’ It seems strange that tne Iranian, should have lapsed into the u a of ideograms for 
writing their language in an Alphabet which wa*. free from ideograms, considering that 
they avoided the use of ideograms and used none but phonetic cha ratios vvhtn they 
borrowed the cuneiform script, in which ideograms abounded 

* 'I arsi’, that is to snv , the dialect of Iranian current in the province of I ars 
(Pt rsis) 

5 This substitution was casv because Arabic, like Akkadian, was a member of the same 
family of languages— the Semitic family— as Aramaic, while the Arabic Alphabet was 
derived from an earlier form of that Aramaic Alphabet which was employed for con- 
veying Pehlevi. 
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these Arabic loan-words were pronounced as they were written, 
and became integral elements in the living speech. 

Here we discern a process which was going on peacefully and 
steadily during and after and in the teeth of the successive 
intrusions of Assyrians and Macedonians: two elements of culture, 
one from Syria and the other from Iran, were asserting themselves 
contemporaneously and were at the same time entering into an 
ever closer association with one another. From the latter end of 
the ‘Time of Troubles’ preceding the establishment of the Achae- 
menian Empire, when the conquered Aramaeans were beginning 
to captivate their Assyrian conquerers, down to the time of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, when the Persian language was 
being equipped with Arabic loan-words and w r as being transliterated 
into the Arabic Alphabet, we have been contemplating this process 
in the mirror of languages and scripts. If we wish to discern it at an 
earlier stage, we may look into the mirror of religion and observe 
how the same ‘Time of Troubles’ breathed the same inspiration 
into Zarathustra, the prophet of Iran, and into the contemporary 
prophets of Israel and Judah. 1 

In this Syro-Iranian culture, can we determine whether 

it was the Syrian or the Iranian element that made the greater 
contribution ? And can we perhaps push our analysis even further, 
and determine which of the two was the original contributor ? The 
history of religion gives us no certain clue 2 ; but the history of 
literature suggests that Syria and not Iran was the dominant 
partner. 3 And if we now try to extend our survey further into the 

1 It is now recognized on all hands that, during the four centuries or so that preceded 
the political union of the Iranians and the Syrians in the Cmpire of the Achaemenidae, 
the religions of Iran and Israel had been developing on certain remarkable lines which 
differentiated them both from all other contemporary religions and at the same time 
led them into convergence towards one another. Was this converger. »• due to the influ- 
ence of one party upon the other (e.g. the influence of Israelites wl had been trans- 
planted by the Assyrians to ‘the cities of the Medes’)? Or was it >hat an identical 
affliction, in the shape of Assyrian militarism, produced identical spiritual effects through 
independent but similar reactions in the souls of those who suffered under it? For our 
immediate purpose here, the question is imrftaterial. Whichever . ’ternative may prove 
to be the tiuth, the Israelites and Iranians of this age were already going through the 
same spiritual experiences, and in virtue of that were already becoming members one 
with another in the same society. 

1 If there is some ground for suspecting a religious influence of Syria upon Iran 
in the Assyrian Age (see the preceding footnote), there is perhaps stronger ground 
for believmg that in the Achacmenian Age the main current of religious influence 
flowed in the opposite direction. (See Gall, A. von: BaatXtla too Scov (Heidelberg 
192b, Winter).) 

3 In support of the view that the Syrian clement is the predominant element in the 
Syro-Iranian culture, we can cite the high authority of Professor Fdward G. Browne: 

'Persians . . . have continued ever since the Muhammadan conquest — that is to say, 
for more than twelve hundred years — to use the Arabic language almost to t*»»* exclusion 
of their own in writing on certain subjects, notably theology and philosophy; while 
during the two centuries immediately succeeding 1 Arab invasion the language of the 
conquerors was, save amongst those who still adhered to the ancient national faith of 
Zoroaster, almost the sole liteiary medium employed in Persia. To ignore this literature 
would be to ignore many of the most important and characteristic manifestations of the 
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past behind the ‘Time of Troubles’ into an antecedent age of 
growth, we shall find that in this age Iran fades out of the picture, 
while we shall catch a glimpse of a society in Syria, in the genera- 
tion of King Solomon and his contemporary King Hiram, which 
was just discoveiing the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean and had 
discovered the Alphabet already . 1 

Here at last we have identified the society, antecedent and 
‘apparented* to the Islamic, of which we have been so long in 
search. It remains to give this society a name. Perhaps the name 
‘Syriac* is the most convenient . 2 

In the light of this identification, let us look again at Islam —the 

Persian genuif and to form an altogether inadequate judgement of the intellectual activity 
of that ingenious and talented people . 

‘It is a remarkable thing how great at all periods of history has been Semitic influence 
on Persia Arabian in the late Sasanian and Muhammadan time, Aramaic in earlier 
Sasanian and later Parthian days, \sayrian at a yet more ancient tpoch And indeed 
th»9 fact can scarcely be insisted upon too strongly, for the study of Persian has suffered 
from nothing so much as from the purely philological view which legards mere linguistic 
and racial affinities as infinit< lv mort important and signihe ant than the much deeper and 
more potent influences of literary and religious contact It, as an adjunct to my 

equipment for the study of Persian thought and literature, I wcie offered my choice 
betwreen a thorough knowledge of the Semitic and the Aryan languages, I should, from 
this point of view alone, unhesitatingly choose the former A good knowledge of the 
Aramaic languages is essential for the study of Pahlawi, and a fruitful investigation of the 
post-Muhammadan literature and thought of Persia is impossible without a wide 
acquaintance with Arabic books, while in both these fields a knowledge of Sanskrit 13 
practically of verv little use, and t\tn in the interpretation of the Avesta it must be 
employed with some reserve and due regard to the Pahlawi tradition * (Browne, h b 
A Literarx History of Persia vol 1 (London 1908, 1 isher Unwin), pp 3 4 and 16-7 ) 

* For the origin of the Alphabet, see further the present section, p 102, footnote 3, 
II D (11), vol 11, pp 50 1 , and II D (vii), yol 11, p 386, footnote 2, below 

2 When a cross-section of this society is taken in the age of the Achaernenian Fmpire, 
the name ‘Syro- Iranian* suggests itself, on the analogy of 'Gratco-Roman*, which seems 
the natural name for the Hellenic Society when a cross-scttion of tha^js taken m the age 
of the Roman Fmpire As between ‘Graeco-Roman* and ‘Hellenic*, however, we have 
found the name ‘Hellenic’ preferable (see p 41, footnote 2, aboye), and the same 
considerations rccommenji 'Syriac' in preference to ’Syro-Iranian’ It is not onlv less 
clurnsv but also more accurate, since, when we trace back to its origins the ‘Syro- 
Iranian’ Society that came to be incorporated in the Achacmeman L mpire, we find, as 
we see, that its original home was in Syria and that its original numbers were Svrian 
peoples— Phoenicians, Philistines, Israelites, and Aramaeans — whertas the Iranians did 
not en'er into it until later 

The adjective ‘Syriac’ (from the I^atin Syrtacus) is more convenient than ‘Syrian’ 
(from the Latin Syrus), because ‘Syrian’ has come to be used in English in a geographical 
tense, to denote indifferently anything or anybody belonging to the territory rolled 
Syria at anv time-— eg at the present day or at the tune when ‘the Tell-el-Amarna 
Letters’ were written in the fourteenth ( entury b c Now at the present time the ‘Syriac’ 
Society is virtually extinct m its Syrian home Fxcept for a few Syriac fossils (Jews, 
Jacobite Monophysite Christians, and Maronite ex-Monothiletcs) and a tew Orthodox 
Christians (locally called Melchites), the soil of Syria is now occupied by a diffcient 
society, related to the Syriac Society by ‘affiliation’, namely the Islamic Society Again, 
m the fourteenth century b c , the Svriac Civilization had not yet emerged and the soil 
of Syria was then occupied by the debris of a dead ‘Sumenc’ Society upon which two 
other societies — the ‘Egyptiac’ and the ‘Hittite* — were at that time intruding Hence the 
employment of the familiar adjectiye ‘Syrian’ to denote the ‘Syriac’ Society would be 
confusing These considerations have led scholars already to employ the word ‘Syriac’ 
to denote a modification of the Aramaic language and script which emerged m the region 
between Aleppo and Mosul in the first century of the Christian Era and which eventually 
became the vehicle of the liturgy and literature of the Ncstorian Dvophvsite and the 
Jacobite Monophysite Christian C hurches It is simple and convenient to extend the 
usage of the word ‘Svriac’ to cover all aspects and ages of the society to which this Syriac 
language and literature belonged 
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universal church through which our Syriac Society came to be 
‘apparented’ to the Iranic and the Arabic societies. We can now 
observe an interesting difference between Islam and Christianity — 
the church through which the I Iellenic Society came to be apparented 
to Western and to Orthodox Christendom. We have noticed 1 that 
the germ of creative power in Christianity was not of Hellenic but 
of alien origin (in fact of Syriac origin, as we can now identify it). 
By contrast we perceive that the germ of creative power in Islam 
was not alien from, but native to, the Syriac Society. The founder, 
Muhammad, drew his inspiration primarily from Judaism, which 
was a purely Syriac religion, and secondarily from Nestorianism, 
a form of Christianity in which the Syriac element had recovered 
its preponderance . 2 The subsequent development of Islam took 
place in the environment of a Syriac Society from which the intru- 
sive culture of Hellenism had been expelled by the conquests of the 
Primitive Muslims. Of course a great institution like a universal 
chtirch is never 'pure bred 5 from a single society, any more than a 
community is ever 'pure bred 5 from a single physical race. In 
Christianity, for example, we are aware of Hellenic elements — 
drawn fivm* 'he HelLnic mystery religions and from Hellenic 
philosophy-— which the original Syriac germ assimilated in building 
up the tissues of the Church, so that the Church, by the time when 
it reached maturity as an institution of the Hellenic internal pro- 
letariat, had come to be a syncretism of an alien Syriac germ with 
indigenous Hellenic accretions. Similarly, though to a slighter 
extent, in Islam we can detect alien Hellenic accretions to the origi- 
nal Syriac germ in the shape of influences from Hellenic philosophy 
upon Islamic theology. Broadly and substantially, however, it 
is correct to formulate an antithesis between Christianity as a uni- 
versal church originating in a germ that was alien to the society 
in which the church played its part, and Islam a universal 
church originating in a germ that was indigenous . 3 

Finally, before passing on, we may measure the respective 
degrees of displacement of the original homes of the ‘affiliated 5 
Iranic and Arabic societies from the original home of the ‘apparented 5 
Syriac Society. Wc see that the base-line of the Iranic Society, 
which we have traced within a zone extending from the Anatolian 
hinterland of the Black Sea Straits through Azerbaijan and 
Khurasan to the Bay of Bengal, with a north-eastward protu- 
berance in the basin of the Oxus and Jaxaitcs, wm relatively far 
removed from the geographical nucleus of the ‘apparented 5 society 

1 See p. 57, above. 

z For Nestorianism as an abortive Syriac reaction apainst the intrusion of Hellenism 
upon the Syriac World, see 11 . 1 ) (vn), \ol. 11, pp 2St> 7, IhIow. 

3 The cause® of this antithesis are examined in Part IX, below. 
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in Syria. Even if we extend our conception of the nucleus of the 
Syriac Society to include the homelands of the Medes and Persians 
on the western rim of the Iranian Plateau, the zone in which the 
Syriac Society may be said to have emerged still does not overlap 
the zone in which the Iranic Society emerged subsequently . 1 
On the other hand, we see that the original home of the Arabic 
Society, which we found in Syria and Egypt, not only overlaps 
the original home of the Syriac Society but includes the whole 
of it. In short, the displacement of the Iranic Society was relatively 
great and that of the Arabic Society relatively small ; and in this 
point, again, the Iranic resembles the Western Society, while the 
Arabic Society corresponds to Orthodox Christendom. 

The Indie Society 

The identification of the Syriac Society is the first result which 
we have achieved in putting into execution our plan of campaign for 
adding to our muster-roll of societies of the same species as our 
own. In order to achieve this first result, w r e have had to spend 
some time and trouble in unravelling a perplcxingly tangled skein 
of history. But now that we have successfully untied the last knot, we 
may take our success as a good omen and continue our operations 
with a good heart, without feeling that our trouble has been labour 
lost or that the complexity of the liistorical landscape is something 
that passes our understanding. The main cause of the complexity 
in Syriac history is to be found in the successive intrusions of two 
alien forces — Assyrian militarism and Hellenic culture -upon the 
Syriac World. These alien intrusions have interrupted the course 
of Syriac history, or at any rate they have overlaid it with a deposit 
of foreign detritus". But now that we have disinterred the disiecta 
membra of Syriac history and have pieced them together, we shall 
find that the peculiar complexity of this particular inquiry has 
served us well by introducing us to a new phenomenon — the con- 
tact and collision between different societies — which w r e have hardly 
had occasion to notice hitherto, but which will constantly occupy 
our attention hereafter as one of the most important of the pheno- 
mena w r hich a study of history has to take into account . 2 Indeed, 
in our very next inquiry, it will provide us with a valuable clue. 

The next living society w r hich we have to examine is the Hindu, 
and here again we discern in the background our standard tokens 


1 Azerbaijan, of course, corresponds to Media Atropatcnc; but the homeland of the 
Medes was farther south in Media Magna, the region round Hamadan which the Arabs 
called Jibal or 'Iraq 'Ajami, and this region lay outside the original home of the Iranic 
Society. 

2 The contact in the Space-dimension between contemporary civilizations is the 
subject of Part IX. 
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of the existence of another, ‘apparented 1 * * * 5 , society beyond the hori- 
zon. The universal state in this case is the Empire of the Guptas 
( imperabant circa a.d. 375-475). 1 The universal church is Hindu- 
ism, which attained supremacy in India in the Gupta Age — 
expelling and supplanting Buddhism after Buddhism had been 
dominant for about seven centuries (since the time of A9oka) in the 
Indian ‘sub-continent 5 which was the common cradle of both 
religions. The Volkerwanderung which overran the domain of the 
Gupta Empire at its fall proceeded from the Huns of the Eurasian 
Steppe, who were assailing the Sasanian and the Roman Empires 
simultaneously. The interregnum occupied by this Volkerwande- 
rung and by the lives of the ‘successor-states’ to the Gupta Empire 
which the Huns and their associates the Gurjaras set up in North- 
Western India lies approximately within the dates a.d. 475~775. 2 
Thereafter, there began to emerge on Indian soil that Hindu 
Society which is still alive. The father of Hindu philosophy, 
Sankara, flourished about a.d. 800; and in the ninth century of the 
Christian Era the society began to articulate itself into states on a 
pattern which can still be discerned in the political map of India 
to-day. 

In seeking to identify the older society, ‘apparented 5 to the 
Hindu Society, whose existence is betokened by these phenomena, 
we shall now find, as we have forecast, that our labours have been 
lightened by the foregoing investigation in which we have traced 
the ‘affiliation’ of the Islamic Society to tne Syriac Society. That 
investigation was complicated by the presence of an abnormal 
phenomenon: the intrusion and subsequent eviction of an alien 
force, in consequence of a collision betw een the Syriac Society and 
the Hellenic. Now* we know' that the Hellenic Society also collided 
w r ith that society in India — still to be identified and named — which 
eventually became ‘apparented’ to the Hindu Society; .’*d so, if we 
find the antecedents of the Gupta Empire in a tangle, we may hope 


1 The Gupta Empire was actualh founded about a.d. 350 and did not collapse till 
the death of Skandagupta in A.D. 480, but the Lmpire did not actually acqune the 
dimensions of a universal state until * n. 3<;o f and it had ceased to perforin the functions 
of such a state before the second llun invasion of India begun in a.d. 470. 

1 The break in tradition in India at the time of the Hun and Gurjara invasions is 
emphasized hv Mr. Vincent Smith 111 7 he Early History of India (3rd edition, Oxford 

1 <> 1 4 , tdaicndun Press), p. 40S. A number of facts which bear out Air. Vincent Smith’s 
view are mentioned by Mr. C. V. Yaidyn in The History of Mediaeval India , vol. ii (Poona 

IU24, Oriental Book Supplying Agcncv). For example, by about the >ear 800 of the 
Christian Era, both Buddhism and iho prc-IJuddhist Indian ritual of the Vedic sacrifices 
had become extinct throughout the greater pait of India ^op. cit , p. 1). The ancient 
vernaculars (the so-called ‘prahrits’) had ceased to be spoken, and the modern vernacu- 
lars — Hindi, Bengali, Maratti, Gujarati. Panjabi, and so on — were alieadv full-fledged 
(p. 3). The Rajput dynasties of the modem Rujputan. m mostly trace their genealogies 

back to this epoch but not beyond (p. 46). Pace Mr. \aidya, this last fact supports Mr. 
Vincent Smith’s view that the Rajputs are descended from the Huns and Gurjaras who 
entered India in the post-Gupta Volkerwanderung and were converted to Hinduism. 
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to unravel them, as we succeeded in unravelling the antecedents of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, by taking the same abnormal 
phenomenon as our clue. 

The first step is to make out when the Hellenic intrusion upon 
India began and ended. We cannot equate its beginning with 
Alexander’s Indian campaign; for this raid, though justly cele- 
brated in military history as a brilliant tour de force , had no effects 
which have made a mark in the history of culture. In India the 
Hellenic intrusion did not really begin until Demetrius the Greek 
King of Bactria — the Hellenic ‘successor-state 5 of the Achaemcnian 
Empire in the basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes — crossed the Hindu 
Kush in order to annex Indian territories to his kingdom about the 
year 190 b.c. On the other hand, this Hellenic intrusion did not 
come to an end when the last Greek principality south-east of the 
Hindu Kush was extinguished at some date in the first century of 
the Christian Era ; for these Greek rulers were followed in India, as 
in Bactria whence they had come, by barbarian rulers of Nomadic 
origin from the Eurasian Steppe who took a veneer of Hellenic 
culture from the representatives of that culture whom they had 
supplanted. These ‘Philhellenic 5 , if not Hellenizcd, barbarians 
descended upon India in two waves: the Sakas and the Parthians 
in the last quarter of the second century B.C., and then, in the first 
century of the Christian Era, the Kushans. The Sakas ruled in 
Kathiawar from the last century B.c. to a.d. 390, when their 
dominions were annexed by the Guptas. Tndo-Parthians’ ruled in 
the Indus Valley, side by side with Greeks, until the Kushans sup- 
planted them both simultaneously. The Rushan Empire — which 
bestrode the Hindu Kush like its predecessor the Kingdom of 
Bactria but surpassed the Greek Kingdom in extent and duration 
— lasted from the first century of the Christian Era into the third. 
It will be observed that the Hellenic intrusion upon India came to 
an end only just before the establishment of a universal state by the 
Guptas. On the analogy of the history of the Hellenic intrusion 
upon the Syriac Society, we should now look out for another 
universal state in India immediately preceding the Hellenic 
intrusion and standing to the Gupta Empire in the relation of the 
Achaemenian Empire to the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. When 
we look for this, we find it, at the point in history where w r e should 
expect, in the Empire of the Mauryas, which was established by 
Chandragupta in 323-322 b.c., was made illustrious by the reign 
of Afoka in the third century B.c., and was extinguished by the 
usurper Pushyamitra in 185 B.c., five years after the Hellenic 
intrusion upon India had been started by Demetrius’s invasion. In 
the background of the Maurya Empire we catch glimpses of a ‘Time 
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of Troubles’ in the familiar form of a series of destructive wars 
between a multiplicity of local states: for example, the conquest of 
Kosala and Vaisali by King Ajatasatru of Magadha , 1 the younger 
contemporary of Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha, and the destruc- 
tion, somewhat later, of Gautama’s own city-state, Kapilavastu. 
Gautama’s life, and attitude towards life, are the best evidence that 
the society of which he was a member was in a bad way in his time 2 ; 
and this evidence is corroborated by the life and attitude of his 
contemporary Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and by the host 
of less distinguished men of the age who were turning away from 
this world and seeking to find the way to another world through 
the practice of asceticism. In the furthest background of all, behind 
this ‘Time of Troubles’, we can make out a time of growth which 
has left its record in the Vedas. And so wc have identified the 
society ‘apparented’ to the Hindu Society. Let us call it ‘Indie’. 

We can now observe that Hinduism — the universal church 
through which this Indie Society came to be ‘apparented’ to the 
Hindu Society of to-day — resembles Islam, and differs from Chris- 
tianity, inasmuch as the germ of life in which it originated was 
native to, and nut alien from, the society in whose history it played 
its part. No doubt, certain non-Indic accretions can be detected 
in Hinduism. The most prominent of these is the worship of 
deities in iconic form— a feature which is of the essence of Hinduism, 
though it was lacking in the primitive religion of the Indie Society 
as this is mirrored in the Vedas, and was lacking, likewise, in 
primitive Buddhism. It must therefore have been borrowed from 
the religion of some alien society — most probably from Hellenism 
through the medium of the modified Buddhism of the Mahayana. 
However, the chief differences between Hinduism and the Indie 
religion of the Vedas— and these differences are striking —are due 
to elements in Hinduism which were borrowed from Buddhism : 
that is, from a religion which was a reaction against the primitive 
Indie religion of the Vedas but a reaction of an entirely indi- 
genous Indie origin. The most important elements, lacking in the 
religion of the Vedas, which Hinduism borrowed from Buddhism 
were its monasticism and its philosophy. 

The original home of the Indie Society, as we know from its 
records, was in the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges; and from 
this base the society had expanded over the whole sub-continent of 
India before it came to the end of its universal stale . 3 The area 

* See Smith, Vincent: The Early History of India (31 * edition, Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
Press), pp. 28 and 35-7. 

1 for the life-history of Siddhartha Gautama, see further III. C (u) ( h) t -vol. iii, 
pp. 270-2, below. 

3 The Maurya Empire at its greatest extent — at which it stood when A9oka renounced 
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which the Indie Society had thus come to cover at the close of its 
history was all embraced in the original home of the ‘affiliated’ 
Hindu Society, which occupied the whole sub-continent from the 
outset and afterwards expanded eastward overseas into Indonesia 
and Indo-China. Thus the geographical displacement of the Hindu 
Society from the domain of the Indie Society was comparable in 
degree to the displacement of the Arabic Society from the domain 
of the Syriac Society. 

The Sinic Society 

It remains to explore the background of the fifth of the living 
societies, which has its home in the Far East; and here our tokens 
are not difficult to distinguish. The universal state here is the 
empire that was established by Ts’in She Ilwang-ti in 221 B.c.arul 
was maintained for the next four centuries by the dynasties known 
as the Prior and Posterior Han. The universal church is the 
Mahayana — the variety of Buddhism which made its way into the 
Empire of the Posterior Han and so became the chrysalis of the 
present Far Eastern Society. The Volkenvanderung after the fall 
of the universal state proceeded from the Nomads of the Eurasian 
Steppe, who descended upon the basin of the Yellow River at a 
time when the dominions of the Han were reunited, after a centuiy 
of disunion, under the rule of an indigenous ‘successor-state’, the 
so-called Western Tsin ( regnabant a.d. 280-317). The inter- 
regnum preceding the emergence of the present Far Eastern 
Society must be reckoned to have set in at least a century before 
this Volkervvanderung took place. The universal-state had really 
collapsed by a.d. 172, though the Posterior Han dragged out a 
shadowy existence until a.d. 221, so that the interregnum includes 
this half-century of impotence- -and the ensuing half-century in 
which the dominions of the Han were divided between the indi- 
genous ‘successor-states’ w 7 hich are known as ‘the Three King- 
doms’ — as well as the age of the Barbarian ‘successor-states’, which 
did not begin until after the interlude of reunion in the time of the 
Western Tsin. 1 

If we turn now to the antecedents of the universal state which 
was established by Ts’in She Ihvang-ti, w T e shall discern the linea- 
ments of a ‘Time of Troubles’ here as clearly as we discerned them 

Wat after the conquest of Kahnga — was practically conterminous -with the present 
British-Indian Empire except that it did not include Burma but did include the 
greater part of what is now Afghanistan. It covered not onlv the whole basin of the 
Indus and Gangtb but also the whole of India south of the Vmd>i Range except for 
the extreme tip of the peninsula The Gupta Empire, which had the same capital as the 
Maun a Empire (at Fataliputra, in the present province of Bihar), never, at its largest, 
attained the same extension. Yet it exercised a hegemony over ail India, and, thanks to 
the Maurvas’ work, all India, North and South, constituted a social though not a political 
unity in the Gupta Age - 

1 r I he historv of this intnregnum is ,malvscd further in V C (i) (< ) \ol v, pp 272 4, 
V C h) id) 0 (y), vol v, pp 477 and I’art \, hclcm 
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first in the antecedents of the universal state which was established 
by Augustus. They are stamped upon the very name — chan kzco: 
‘the [period of] contending states’ — which Chinese historians have 
given to the two and a half centuries that intervened between the 
death of Confucius in 479 b.c. and the assumption of the title 
She Hwang-ti— ‘the first universal monarch'— by King Cheng 
of Ts’in in 221 B.c. The conquest of TVi by Ts’in in that year 
completed a long-drawn-out process by which a multiplicity of 
local states was convened into a single universal state through a 
struggle for existence in a series of destructive wars. 1 The two 
marks of the age — a suicidal statecraft and an intellectual vitality 
which was principally directed towards the philosophy of practical 
life — recall the age of Hellenic history between the geneiation of 
Zeno and Epicurus and the Battle of Actium. M01 cover, in this 
case as in that, w r e can see that these last centimes before the 
establishment of the universal state were only the climax of a ‘Time 
of Troubles’ which had begun at some earlier date. The flame of 
militarism which burnt itself out in the post-Confucian Age was 
already alight before the great philosopher took lus measure of 
human attains. We hear of an aboitive disarmament conference, 
attended by representatives of fourteen states, in 546 b.c., 2 and we 
can read the same signs of the times in the mundane conservatism 
of Confucius and in the other-worldly quietism of Lao-Tse. The 
sun had already passed his zenith in the heavens w T hcn both these 
sages saw the light. 4 They both realized that, in the history of their 
society, the age of growth already lay behind them. What name 
shall we give to the society upon whose past the one sage looked reve- 
rently backward like Epimetheus w hile the other deliberately turned 
his back on it like Christian taking leave of the City of Destruction ? 
We may perhaps conveniently call this society ‘Sinie ." 

We can now observe that the Mahayana — the church through 
which this Sinic Society came to be ‘apparented' to the Far Eastern 
Society of to-day- resembles the Christian Church, and differs 

1 It will bo noticed that Ts’in, like Rome, fought her way through the struggle for 
existence until she issued fiom it as the sole survivor and incoiporated herself into the 
universal state which replaced the multiplicity of states that she had dtstroved On the 
other hand, Ts’in tescmblcd Assvria in collapsing, not indeed on the eve of complete 
victory, but on the morrow ol it, so that the truits ot her militarism were reaped b> the 
Han, as the tiuits of Assouan militarism were reaped In the Ac haunt ni i'c 

2 Cordier, II . Histone ijcntrale de la (Jane (Pans 11)20-1, Lcuthner, 3 vols ), vol. 1, 
p. 135 

1 That is, if Lao-Tse ever dul see the light -tor he m av be a fie tit 1^ is t haracter, in- 
vented to provide a founder for the school ot philosoph> that passu under his name 

4 From the Latin names ‘Nmae’, denoting the inhabitants, and ‘^liuca’, denoting the 
territory, ot the universal state vvlueh was brought into being by the sole surviva’ of the 
state of Ts’in. The name is not altogether apt, smn Win did much to destroy, and 
little or nothing to ereate, the cultuic of the society winch wc are calling b\ its name. 
The work e>f creation was brought to an tnd In the* destructive waxfare m which '1 s’in 
made its fortune — onlv to lose it to Han Nevertheless, the name is convenient, since 
'Sinae' 1a the original of our ‘Chinese’. 
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from Islam and Hinduism, inasmuch as the germ of life in which it 
originated was not indigenous to the society in which it played 
its part, but was derived from elsewhere. Christianity was begotten 
in Syriac territories that had been incorporated into the Hellenic 
universal state, and it was introduced into the Hellenic World by 
Syriac ‘Natives’ who had been forcibly enrolled in the internal 
proletariat of the Hellenic Society. The Mahayana appears to have 
been begotten in Indie territories which were subject successively 
to the Greek Kings of Bactria and to their ‘Philhellenic’ successors 
the Kushans; and it had undoubtedly taken root in the provinces 
of the Kushan Empire in the Tarim Basin before these provinces 
were ret onquered and re-annexed to the Sinic universal state by the 
Posterior Han towards the close of the first century of the Christian 
Era . 1 Through this door, the Mahayana entered the Sinic World 
and was there adapted by the internal proletariat of the Sinic 
Society to its own needs. 

The original home of this Sinic Society was in the basin of the 
Yellow River, and thence the society expanded, in the course of its 
history, over the basin of the Yangtse. The basins of both rivers 
together were embraced in the original home of the ‘affiliated’ Far 
Eastern Society, which expanded from this base south-eastward 
on to w T hat has since become the south-eastern coast-land of China 2 
and north-eastward into Korea and Japan. Thus the geographical 
displacement of the Far Eastern Society from the Sinic w r as com- 
parable in degree, not to the wide displacement of our Western 
Society from the Hellenic or of the Iranic Society from the Syriac, 
but rather to the narrower displacement of the Arabic from the 
Syriac and of the.Hindu from the Indie. 

1 The Fossils ’ 

The information which wc have now obtained by investigating 
the ‘affiliations’ of all the living societies will enable us at once to 
identify the extinct societies which are represented to-day by 
certain ‘fossils’. 

The Jews and Parsecs are manifestly fossils of the Syriac Society 
in the state in which this society w r as when it was developing under 

1 The Tarim Ilasm had been previously conquered and annexed at the close of the 
second century » ' by the Prior Han, but had passed out of their control in the rouise 
of the last century n < 

1 This coast-land (the modern provinces of Chekiang, Fukien, Kvsangtung, and 
Kwangsi) may have been incorporated politically into the 1 mpirr of the Han, hut, even 
in this last phase of Sinic histoiv, it never became an integiaJ part of the Sinic World. 
To-day the pcoj: le of the c province s call themselves '"I ’ang people’, in contrast to the 
‘Han people* of the rest of China 7 his nomenclature implies that the South China 
coast was not brought within the pale of Society until the age of the T’ang Dynasty 
(k D 618 907), that is, not until after the interregnum which intervened between the 
disappearance of the Suite Society and the emergence of the ‘affiliated* society that is still 
alive in the Far East to-day. 
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the Achaemenian Empire, before its normal development was 
suddenly and violently interrupted by the intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society in the wake of Alexander the Great. The Monophysite and 
Nestorian Christians are relics of the subsequent reaction of the 
Syriac Society against the alien intruder. They represent a stage 
of this reaction at which the internal proletariat of the submerged 
society was strong enough to resist complete assimilation to the 
internal proletariat of the intrusive society, but was not yet strong 
enough to expel the alien intruder altogether and to resume its own 
development at the point at which its course had been interrupted. 
The Nestorian and Monophysite ‘heresies* were successive and 
alternative protests against a process of syncretism and adaptation 
which had been turning Christianity— a religion sprung from a 
Syriac germ— into an institution of the Hellenic internal prole- 
tariat and into a chrysalis from which new societies, ‘affiliated* to 
the Hellenic Society, were to emerge. Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism were attempts to retain a religion which was Syriac in 
origin as an heirloom in the Syriac heritage. Christianity, however, 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era, was already too deeply 
imbued wiu< 1 Mlenic influences to serve as an effective instrument 
for an anti-Hellenic reaction. Hence the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite movements were foiedoomed to failure. The achievement 
of completing the expulsion of Hellenism from the Syriac World 
and providing the internal proletariat of the S\riac Society with a 
universal church of its own was reserved ior Islam- -a ‘totalitarian* 
Syriac religion which was anti-Hellenic an fond. 1 

Similarly, the Jains of India and the Ilinayanian Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam can be seen to be fossils of the Indie 
Society in the state in which this society w r as when it was develop- 
ing under the Maury a Empire,- before its normal dc\ 0 >pment w r as 
interrupted by the intrusion of the Hellenic Society 1 , the wake 
of the Greek conquerors from Bactria. The Lamaistic Mahayanian 
Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia correspond to the Nestorians and 
Monophysitcs in representing a reaction that was abortive. The 
Lamaistic or Tantric form of the Mahayana is the relic of a vain 
attempt to turn the Mahayana back from the historic path along 
which this originally Indie religion, after travelling through the 
Kushan Empire and there becoming imbued with Hellenic 
influences, eventually fulfilled its great destiny in the Sinic World. 
The Tantric Mahayana was a half-hearted and ihenffore unsuc- 
cessful forerunner of Hinduism — the ‘totalitarian* Indie religion out 

1 For the significance and the fortunes of the Xr*-' tan and the Monophysite mo\e- 
incnt, see fuithcr I. C (in) ( b), \ol. i, p. 155, li. 1 ) *ol u > PP- and II. 1 ) 

(vn), vol. 11, pp 286-7, below . 

1 Legend ascribes the conversion of Ceylon to the Maury a Fnioeior Anoka’s brother. 
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of which the internal proletariat of the Indie Society eventually 
fashioned its indigenous universal church. 

These fossils have not given us clues to identifying any other- 
wise unknown members of the species of societies which we arc 
studying; but they have given us some insight into the ‘faults’ and 
‘malformations’ and ‘stratifications’ which occur when two or more 
societies of this kind collide. Later, we shall have occasion to 
examine this aspect of ‘social geology’ in detail . 1 

The Minoan Society 

Let us go back to the extinct societies which we have identified, 
by several of our standard tokens, in the backgrounds of the living 
societies. If we now examine, in their turn, the backgrounds of 
these extinct societies, and if, in these older backgrounds, we 
discern the same tokens again, we may hope in this way to identify 
other extinct societies of an older generation which would prove to 
be related to the younger extinct societies as these are related 
to the living representatives of the species. 

In the background of the Hellenic Society, certain tokens of the 
pre-existence of an older society stand out quite clear. The uni- 
versal state is the maritime empire, maintained by command of 
the Aegean Sea from a base in the island of Crete, which left a 
name in Hellenic tradition as ‘the thalassocracy of Minos ' 2 and a 
mark on the face of the Earth in the topmost strata ol the palaces at 
Cnossos and Phacstus which have been excavated, since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, by our Western archaeologists . 3 
The Volkerwanderung after the fall of this universal state can be 
seen through a glass darkly in the oldest monuments of Hellenic 
literature, the Iliad and the Odyssey. These poems appear to be 
the remnant — or the quintessence — of an epic cycle which had 
gathered round two stories, ‘the Siege of Troy’ and ‘the Seven 
against Thebes’. The final form in which the poems have come 
down to us seems to have been assumed as late as the sixth century 
B.c, and to be the last stage in a long process of literary evolution ; 
but the Volkerwanderung which remotely inspired the poetry of 
‘Homer’ — or the ‘Homeridae’ — is also known to us from the con- 
temporary official records of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt under 

1 In Part IX, below. 

1 For the possibility that the histonral name of this Crttan imperial people mav be 
preserved in the three names AftVoiy, A/vuhtcu, and Muva t, see I. C (i) (A), Annex II, 
below. 

3 The strata known as ‘Late Minoan I and II’ would appear to be the material remains 
that correspond in date to ‘the thalassoi racy of \linos\ 1 he establishment of the 
‘thalassocracy* would appear to have been subsequent to the gnat catastrophe which 
devastated the Cretan palaces at the break between ‘Middle Minoan IT (the age oi the 
Kamires pottery) and ‘Middle Minoan III’ (a time ot transition winch shades off 
gradually into ‘Late Minoan P). 
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the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Dynasties; and 
although these records do not refer to the particular incidents 
which ‘Homer’ professes to record, they do give a picture of 
a historical situation in which such incidents are quite in place, 
and which the archaeological evidence corroborates. The Volker- 
wandcrung seems to have begun with a n irruption of barbafians 
— Achaeans and the like — from the European hinterland of the 
Aegean, who took to the sea and overcame the Cretan ‘thalasso- 
crats’ on their own element. The archaeological evidence of their 
handiwork is the destruction of the Cretan palaces at the end of 
the age which the archaeologists call ‘Late Minoan II’. 1 The 
movement culminated in a kind of human avalanche in which 
the peoples of the Aegean — mainlanders and islanders, victors and 
vanquished — descended en masse upon ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt 
and upon the contemporary Empire of Khatti 2 in Anatolia. The 
Hittites were overwhelmed. The Egyptians survived to tell the 
tale to posterity. Scholars agree that the destruction of the Cretan 
palaces at the end of ‘Late Minoan IF is to be dated about 1400 
B.c. 3 The Egyptian records enable us to date the two supreme con- 
vulsions ot the Yolkerwanderung about 1230/1220 and 1200/1190 
b.c. respectively. We can thus take 1425- 1125 b.c. as the approxi- 
mate span of the interregnum which intervened between the dis- 
appearance of the older society in the Aegean and the emergence 
of its Hellenic successor. 

When we seek to trace the history of the older society back 
towards its origins, we find ourselves hampered by having no 
access to written records — a handicap from which w T e shall suffer 
until we succeed in reading the several varieties of Minoan script 
and interpreting the language or languages conveyed in them. 
At present, we are wholly dependent on archaeologiv d evidence, 
which is notoriously difficult to translate into histc iical terms 4 
and which, even when rightly translated, often fails to answer 
the questions which humanists are most concerned to ask. The 

1 The sack of ’he palace at Cnossos at the end of ‘Late Minoan II’ must have caused a 
shock like that which (as we know from the recorded evidence ot contemporaries) was 
produced by the sack of Home in A.D. 410. 

1 Khatti was the name, in it, native lomi, of the people who appear in the Old Testa- 
ment as the Children ot Heth or Hittites. 

3 c.r. Mevcr, E. : Gesihichtc des Alte* turns, vol. 11, part (i) (2nd edition, Stuttgart and 
Berlin lyatt, Cotta), p. 23S; Glut/, G La Cn thuUion ftfcrwe (Fans 1023, Renaissance 
du Livre), p. 61, Kiinmcn, I).; Die Kntiuh-Mykentuhc Kultur (3rd edition, Leipzig 
1929, Tcubnir), synchronistic tjble 

4 e g. Glotz interprets the archaeological evidence of ‘Late Minoan II* as indicating 
that a uni\ci c al state, governed bv sea-power from L nosso , vs as in existence d iring this 
period and this period onlv. M. P. Nilsson {At <umn-M\ ceruiean Ret ii' ion and Us 
Suiiital in Greek Religion (London 1927, Milford;. >p. 2s- 7) argues from the same 
evidence that, during ‘Late Minoan 1I\ Cnossos was leading a parochial existence and 
was not at that time the capital of an empne extending to the coasts of Continental 
Greece. 
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geographical range of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ can be inferred 
from the fact that a material civilization, known to have been 
evolved in Crete, was suddenly propagated across the Aegean to the 
Argolid towards the end of the seventeenth century b.c . 1 and 
gradually spread over the whole of the Peloponnese and Central 
Greece duiing the two centuries preceding the catastrophe in 
which the fifteenth century closed. 2 In the opposite direction, we 
infer the maintenance of diplomatic relations between two Great 
Powers from the pictures of envoys from people called the Keftiu 
that appear in wall-paintings in Egyptian tombs of the first half of 
the fifteenth century B.c. The clothes which these envoys wear 
and the ptesents which they carry are recognized by archaeologists 
as being characteristic of Crete in ‘Late Minoan IIM If w r e seek 
to know the duration of the ‘thalassocracy’ wc can perhaps equate 
its establishment with the building of new palaces at Cnossos and 
Phaestus at the beginning of ‘Middle Minoan IIP, and can detect 
the culmination of a foregoing ‘Time of Troubles’ in the destiuc- 
tion of the earlier palaces at the close of ‘Middle Minoan II’, when 
Crete w T as overtaken by a catastrophe comparable in magnitude to 
that m which the ‘thalassocracy’ ended towards 1400 b.c.: that is, 
three or four centuries later. Below this particular aichaeological 
stratum there lie others which carry the e\idence for the existence 
of the society backwards — or, in archaeological teims, down- 
wards -“to the Neolithic Age. The most convenient name for this 
society in all its ages and all its woiks is perhaps ‘Minoan’. 4 

The original home of the Minoan Society was in the islands of 

1 ‘Tout d’un coup, \ers la fin du win me su.de, l’Argohdc subit une tr insformation 

geneiale On apprend a cultivcr la et 1 aimer lout si iriiise Its femmes 

s hdbillent a la mode de # C nosse Dans dts sanctuaircs de tv pc irttois s install* la 
diessf* cretoisc, ave* les animaux, les attrtbuts Its objets ritutls c]ui bn sont fanulitrs 
Toutes les certmomes, tous Its jtux icltbrts en son honneur dans 1 ile 1 anompapnint 
sur le continent Les demeurcs print urts sorricnt dc frisquis rt se rtrnpliS'.i nt dc 
\ascs prccieux ct dc bijoux ou nc se tiahit plus gucrL 1 lntxptricrce helladiqut ’ ((dot/, 
op cit p «>S ) 

2 (dot/, op eit pp s^ - 9* 

1 I laiincn, op cit , pp 184-5 It may be noted that this art ha* nlogual stratum called 
‘I ate Minoan II’ ts equated b\ (dot/, op cit (s\m hromstu tabic) with the second half 
of the fifteenth centurv 11 e , not the first 

♦ This name has already become so well established that it might seem pedantic to 
coin a new name for example, ‘ \rchipt lagic’ (to (over the twin st irting-points in ( rctc 
and in the Cyclades) It seems simpltr to extend the use of the name Minoan which 
primarily desi nbes the manifestations of the 'Archipelagic ' cultuie in tht single great 
island of ( rete —to tover the ‘Cycl idu’ m inifc stations of the same culture in the other 
islands of tht Archipelago and the TIellidu manifi st itions in Continental Furopean 
Greece At the same time, ‘Minoan’ is open to the sanu ohieition as ‘Sinn’ In using 
the word, we are naming a society after the people who established the universal state 
into which that society was miorpoiated in its last phase, and the analogies of the Ts’in 
and the Romans render it probable that these peoph did not make their mark on the 
history of the society until late in the day, and made it then as dcstrov ers rather than as 
creators Our use of the terms ‘Middle Minoan’ and ‘I arlv TVlmoan* to denote the 
archaeological strata to which wc apply the m may he as much of a soli cism as it would 
be to < all the Parthenon a Roman building or tht Iliad a Roman poem. T he Muslims 
do use ‘Rurni’ as an omnibus word for 'Grai co-Roman’ or ‘Hellenic , and in our tars 
this sounds bizarre, e g ‘Iskandar Rurm’ for Alexander of Maccdon. 
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Crete and the Cyclades, and thence the society spread overseas 
through the Archipelago to the Aegean coast of Continental 
European Greece. The original home of the Hellenic Society 
embraced this coast, at which ‘the thalassocracy of Minos* reached 
its limit, together with the western coast of Anatolia, along which 
the archaeological evidence for Minoan influence is singularly 
slight. Thus the geographical displacement of the Hellenic Society 
from the Minoan Society was considerable. In fact, when due 
allowance is made for the difference in scale between ‘the thalasso- 
cracy of Minos’ and the Roman Empire, the displacement of the 
Hellenic Society from the Minoan is comparable in degree to 
the displacement of Western Christendom, rather than to that of 
Oithodox Christendom, from Hellas . 1 

Before, however, we permit ourselves to make this comparison, 
we must ask ourselves the prior question: Are we warranted 
in treating the Minoan and the Hellenic Society as though they 
were related to one another in the way in which the Hellenic 
Society is related to Orthodox and to Western Christendom? Can 
we regard the Minoan and Hellenic societies as being ‘apparented- 
and-aflihaied* in any sense ? In all the cases of Apparentation-and- 
Affiliation that we have investigated, the social link between the tw T o 
parties has been a universal church, which has been created by the 
internal proletariat of the older society and has afterwards served 
as the chrysalis within which the younger society has come into 
existence and has gradually taken shape. In the ‘apparentation’ of 
the Hellenic Society to Orthodox and Western Christendom, this 
role was played by the Christian Church ; in the ‘apparentation’ of 
the Syriac Society to the Arabic and the Iranic, it was played by 
Islam; in the ‘apparentation’ of the Indie to the Hindu, it was 
played by Hinduism; in the ‘apparentation’ of the Sinic to the 
Far Eastern, it was played by the Mahayana. Can w discern any 
universal church w r hich has established a similar liaison between 
the Minoan Society and the Hellenic? 

In order to answer this question in the affirmative, it is not 
enough to cite any and every instance of continuity between the 
religious histories of the tw T o societies. For example, the temples 
of the state goddesses in the Hellenic city-states of Mycenae and 
Tiryns and Athens appear to have occupied the same sites as the 
chapels of the household goddesses in the ‘Mycenaean ’ 2 palaces 

1 The respective functions of the Aegean coast of (Continental Greece as a limit in the 
expansion of the Minoan Society and a base-line in the expansion of the Hellenic mav be 
compared with the lespeitive functions, in Heller 1 and in Western histo*-*, of the line 
running across Western Europe from Rome to the . man W T all (See pp. 17 9. above.) 

a The term ‘Mycenaean' is used by archaeologists to denote the variant of the Minoan 
material civilization which maintained itself in Continental Greece from about the end 
of the seventeenth century B.c. until the cessation of the post-Minoan Volkervvanderung. 
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from which the same districts of Continental Greece had been 
governed in Minoan times . 1 For our purpose, however, this 
example of continuity is irrelevant ; for the essence of these wor- 
ships was their local character ; and this distinctive feature, which 
suggests that they all survived because each was deep-rooted in 
its own soil, warns us that it is idle to look for the traces of a uni- 
versal church in them. It is more to the point that a similar con- 
tinuity can be detected in the sanctuaries at Delos, Eleusis, and 
Delphi 2 ; for the worships in these sanctuaries were not local but 
‘Pan-Hellenic’ in Hellenic times. Yet there was nothing Minoan 
about the principal expression of ‘Pan-Hellenism’ in Hellenic 
religion: that is, the Olympian Pantheon. This Pantheon took its 
classical form from the Homeric epic- -an echo of the post-Minoan 
Volkerwanderung — and here we sec Gods made in the image of 
the barbarians who descended upon the Minoan World from the 
European hinterland of the Aegean after ‘the thalassocracv of 
Minos’ had broken down. Zeus is an Achaean war-lord; the other 
Olympians are his war-band; and the divine adventurer has made 
his fortune, like any ‘Zeus-born’ king of men, by lobbery under 
arms. Zeus reigns on Olympus as a usurper who has supplanted 
his predecessor Cronos by force ; and he has divided the spoils of 
the Universe — giving the Waters and the Earth to his brothers 
Poseidon and Hades and keeping the Air for himself. This 
Olympian Pantheon is Achaean through and through and post- 
Minoan altogether . 3 We cannot even see a reflection of a Minoan 
Pantheon in the older divinities who are dispossessed,; for Cronos 
and the Titans, as the Hellenic Mythology presents them, are 
simply projections into the past of Zeus and the Olympians them- 
selves. We are reminded of the religion which had been abandoned 
by the majority of the Teutonic barbarians in the no-man’s-land 
beyond the northern frontiers of the Roman Empire before their 
Volkerwanderung began , 4 and which was retained and refined by 

1 Nilsson, op cit , pp. 405-17. 

2 Ibid , pp 400-2 and 533-6 

3 This derivation of Ztus and his Olvmpians from the barbarian war-lord of the post- 
Minoan Volkerwanderung and his war-band has been pointed out by Gilbtrt Murrav in 
Five Stages of Greek Religion , 2nd edition (Oxford 1925, ( lartndon Press), pp 66-q. 
The Scandinavians appear to have re-made their anctsiial gods UJ the corn sponding 
image m the Viking Ape (Gronbech, V. The Culture of the Teutons (London 1931, 
Milford, 3 parts m 2 vols.), Part II, pp 252 3) M P Nilsson, in 'Ihe Mycenaean Origin 
of Greek Mythology (Cambridge 1932, l 'nivers’tv Press), Chapter IV, argues, as apainst 
Murray, that the human prototv pc of Olympus is not the war-band of the Volki r- 
wanderunp but the grander and stabler Mvcenatan monarchv which pre<t Jed the 
Volkerwanderung in Continental Greece in the sixteenth and litteenth centuries m. 
Since, however, Ntlsion 13 at pains to distinguish the Mv< cnaeans from the M moans and 
to emphasize the links which connect the Mvcenacans with their Ikllenic successors, his 
argument, even if it were accepted, would make no difference for our present purpose. 

4 Most of these barbarians were converted to the Anan form of Christianity in the 
course of the fourth century of the Christian Era, before they overran the Roman Empire, 
and were subsequently converted again to Catholicism — the religion of their suhject 
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their kinsmen in Scandinavia — to be abandoned by these in turn 
in the course of their own Volkerwanderung five or six centuries 
later. If anything in the nature of a universal church existed in the 
Minoan World at the time when the barbarian avalanche descended 
it must have been something as different from the worship of the 
Olympian Pantheon as Christianity was from the worship of Odin 
and the Aesir. 

Did such a thing exist? There are faint indications that it did, 
when we survey our scanty evidence. 

From the archaeological evidence, which is at any rate at first 
hand, though it is not always easy to interpret, some striking con- 
clusions are drawn by the greatest master of the subject: 

‘So far as it has been possible to read the evidences of the old Cretan 
worship, we seem to discern not only a prevailing spiritual essence but 
something in its followers akin to the faith that for the last two mil- 
lennia has moved the adherents of successive Oriental religions: Iranian, 
Christian and Islamic . 1 It involves a dogmatic spirit in the worshipper 
far removed from the true Hellenic standpoint. . . . Broadly comparing 
it with the religion of the Ancient Greeks, it must be said that it had a 
more spnnaai essence. From another aspect, it had a more personal 
bearing. On the “Ring of Nestor”, where the symbols of resurgence are 
seen above her head in chrysalis and butterfly shape, she [the Goddess] 
has clearly the power of giving life beyond the grave to her worshippers. 
She was very near to her votaries. . . . She guarded her children even 
beyond the grave. . . . Greek religion had *‘ts Mysteries, but the Gods 
of both sexes, more or less on a par, by no means stood in such a close 
personal relation as is indicated by the evidences of the Minoan Cult. 
Their disunion, maiked b) family and clannish feuds, was as conspicuous 
as their multiplicity of form and attributes. In contrast to this, through- 
out the Minoan World, what appears to be the same paramount Goddess 
constantly reappears. . . . The general conclusion is th*l we are in the 
presence of a largely monotheistic cult, in which the fi.nale form of 
divinity held the supreme place .' 2 

This universal Goddess is also represented in Minoan art as 
the Divine Mother, holding up her infant child for adoration . 3 


populations. The English arid the Franks were exceptional in carving out their ‘suc- 
cessor-states’ as pagans and in being comcrted thereafter to Catholicism without an 
intermediate Arwn stage 

1 The author cites archaeological evidence (in the same work, on p 3S) which seems 
to show that, in the period whn h ‘corresponds with that of the great Minoan expansion 
in Mainland (iicece\ the Minoan religion 'had its propagandist side’ Stocks of Minoan 
religious emblems and furniture, dating from that age, have Ntn unearthed in the 
quondam Minoan harbour at N iru Khani, on the north coa>t of C rete, near C nossos ‘The 
inference is almost inevitable that we have here the evidence of an organized attempt to 
provide for the religious netds of co-rcligionists ovc* '"as. May there not ev» u have been 
some actual propaganda in parttbus tnfidtltumV 

2 Evans, Sir Arthur The Earlier Religion of Greece in the Light of Cretan Discoveries 
(London 1931, Macmillan), pp 37-41. 

J Evans, op. cit., pp. 32-6. 
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And her symbols of immortality — the chrysalis and the butterfly — 
have been found in Minoan graves in the form of gold amulets . 1 

Another source of evidence for a Minoan belief in an after-life 
is to be found in Hellenic literature. For example, in one passage 
of Homer 2 there is a description of an after-life in ‘Elysium* which 
is not compatible with the ordinary Homeric picture of the after- 
life in Hades. The shado\v-w r orld of Hades reproduces the un- 
substantial fabric of baibarian life during a Volkerwanderung. 
The state of blessedness in Elysium looks like a cultivated sea- 
faring people’s idea of their own world made perfect . 3 Again, the 
Hellenic tradition has preserved the legend of a ‘Zeus’ in Crete who 
cannot really be the same divinity as the Zeus on Olympus. This 
Cretan ‘Zeus’ is not the leader of a war-band who comes on the 
scene, full-grown and fully armed, to take a kingdom by storm 
and reign happily ever after. He appears as a new-born babe, 
nursed by the nymphs and suckled by a beast of the field ; 4 and he 
is not only born -he dies! Was his emblem the double-headed 
axe — a religious svmbol which became as ubiquitous in the Minoan 
World as the cross in Christendom ? 5 And were his bn th and death 
re-enacted in the birth and death of Dionysus - the Thracian God 
with whom, in the course of Hellenic historj, the God of the 

1 Ivans op cit , p 2S 2 iv 11 561 seqq 

i Nilsson, op cit (on p 93 above), pp 5 *o 4 He thinks that the Minoan idea of 
n> slum was. coloured, it not origin illy inspucd bv the imager} of tra Osm lan religion (op 
cit , pp 544-8) He interprets the Haghla r I nddha Saitophq / js as a it prest niation ot 
the apotheosis of the dead with the external forms of the Osiris \u rship 1 g the ritual 
garment of hide and the barque supplemented bv traditional Minoan itligioux 
svmbols double axe, pillar, bird horns of c onstcratton and tree he ldta ot the 
divimzation ot the dead, borrow id from I gvpt and dev t loped undtr I g\ pti in influence 
has caused a supcrimposition of the divine cult upon the eult ot th< dead with ionn 
fc gvptiamzuig details 1 1 is onlv mtural that those etc tails w ere nc itlu r exact 1\ unde r itood 
noi applied in strict l g\ ptian f ishion" (op tit p J7 S > *W hethci the ide a of the dt dila- 
tion of Man was an original element in Minoan belief and developed under I gvptian 
influence, or whether it was borrowed from 1 gvpt and rcinode’Vd in accordance with 
the forms of the Minoan religion— a borrowing however, prt supposing a congenial 
disposition of the Minoan religious temper- it is contrarv to Gietk ideas’ (op cit , 
p 380) 'I his conjcc ture is commended o> the fac t that the I laghfa 1'nadha bareoj hagus 
belongs to the so-called ‘Late Minn in' period an age which included the Minoan 
universal state and the ensuing interregnum and which was contemporary with the 
period of tht New I rnpire' in Lgvpt If the internal proletariat ot the Minoan Society 
did create an\ thing like a universal church, tins is the age in which we should look foi 
traces of it and if the gcim of life in the hypothetical new religion was derived from 
Osirism this again, is the age m which we should expeet Osirian Uillutnccs to have 
spread to the Minoan World, for it was an age in whit li intercourse between I gvpt and 
Crtte was close, and in I gvpt the Osirian religion had bv then already asserted itself 
It is also observed bv Lvans top cit , p 41) that ‘a certain moral ingredient — taken 
over, it mav he, from Ancient I gvpt — is perceptible in the idea of the weighing ot the 
Soul m butterflv form evidenced bv the gold scales from the Mvctnae tomb and b> the 
scene on the “King ot Nestor” where the dec t ased are led before the Grithn Inquisitor, 
cr throned before the Goddess* lor earlier connexions between the Minoan and tht 
Lgjptiac religion, going back to ‘Prc-D> nastic’ times, see op cit , pp 8-10 

♦ I or this motif see III C (11) (A), vol hi, pp 259 6 ’ below 

5 r I he comparison is made bv Nilsson, op cit , pp 162 and 192 The cross itself 
appears to have been a Minoan religious symbol, as well as the double axt , but the 
comparative raritv of the examples that havt been recovered in the process of arc hato- 
logical research indicates that m this religion it was a s>inbol of minor importance. 
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Eleusinian Mysteries became identified? Were the Mysteries in 
Classical Greece, like witchcraft in Modern Europe, a survival 
from the religion of a submerged society? 

If Christendom had succumbed to the Vikings — falling under 
their dominion and failing to convert them to its Faith— we can 
imagine the Mass being celebrated mysteriously for centuries in 
the underworld of a new society in which the prevailing religion 
was the worship of the Acsir. We can also imagine this new society, 
as it grew in wisdom and stature, failing to find satisfaction in the 
religious heritage of the Scandinavian Volkerwanderung and seek- 
ing for the bread of spiritual life in the soil on which, when the 
Volkerwanderung had subsided, the new society had found rest for 
the sole of its foot. In such a spiritual famine the remnant of an 
older religion, instead of being stamped out as in our Western 
history witchcraft was stamped out when it caught the attention 
of the Church, might have been rediscovered as a hidden treasure; 
and some religious genius might have met the needs of his age by 
an exotic combination of the submerged Christian rite with latter- 
day barbarian orgies derived from the Finns or the Magyars. 

On me analogy of this imaginary religious history of the West, 
we might reconstruct the actual religious history of the Hellenic 
World: the revival of the ancient and tiaditional Mysteries of 
Eleusis and the invention of Orphism — \i speculative religion, 
created by a religious genius' 1 - out of a syncretism between the 
orgies of the Thracian Dionysus and the Minoan Mysteries of the 
birth and death and resurrection of Zagreus, the Divine Child . 2 Un- 
doubtedly both the Eleusinian Mysteries and the Orphic Church 
did provide the Hellenic Society in the Classical Age with spiritual 
sustenance which it needed blit could not find in the worship of 
the Olympians; and the vital element which the Olympian religion 
lacked and which the Mysteries and Orphism both a ntained was 
a transcendental other-worldly spirit such as vve should expect to 
find in a religion which had been conceived in a ‘Time of Troubles’ 
and not in an age of youth and growth. It is a spirit that we 
recognize as characteristic of the universal churches, created by the 
internal proletariats of societies in decline, which we have been 


1 Nilsson, op lit , pp sio-11 

- U there really was a rex mil of Minoan religion in the Hellenic World in the secenth 
and sivth centimes nc , the ie\i\alists may not always ha\e understood nght’v the 
Mysteries which they wcie resuscitating One ot the pica* names with whuh this sup- 
posed revival is traditionally connected is that of the Cretan 'prophet’ Tpimtmdcs of 
Cnossos; and the verse, abusing FpimcmdiV own C i "tan country men, which St. 
Paul quotes Irom Epimenides' poem ‘Minos’ in h»v epistle to Titus i 12 appears to 
have been evoked bv Fpimenides* indignation at the acred pillar ot the dying and rc- 
arismg Minoan ‘Zeus’- a Uethel or habitat ot tlu dcitv vchuh the latter-day Hellenic 
religious reformer mistook tor his tomb (See Lvans, bir \rthor 'I he 1 arliu tlthgumof 
Greece in the Light of Cretan Discoveries (London 1931, Macmillan), pp. 17-18 ) 
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passing in review: the Mahayana, Catholicism, Islam. And these 
churches bequeathed this vital element to the nascent societies 
for which they served as chrysalides. On this showing, when we 
see the same element of religion being communicated to another 
nascent society by a church which appears to spring suddenly 
from the ground in order to perform this office, we may speculate 
whether this Orphic Church is really new or old. The seed from 
which it is newly sprung may not have been newly sown but have 
been lying for ages underground, ready to germinate when a 
favourable moment arrived. It may have been like those seeds 
which have come to flower in the soil of English gardens after 
being buried with dead Pharaohs in Egyptian sands. Thus Shi'ism 
was raised from the dead by Isma'Il Safawi in Iran, some four or 
five centuries after it had been buried in the grave of the Syriac 
Society with the Buwayhids and the Carmathians and the Fati- 
mids. 1 And thus, in the days of St. Francis of Assisi, Manichaeism 
was suspected of covertly revisiting, in the guise of Catharism, a 
world in which it had hardly been heard of since the days of 
Augustine of Madaura. 2 

On these analogies it is not altogether fantastic to espy, in the 
Mysteries and Orphism, the ghost of a Minoan universal church 
which the Hellenic Society succeeded in conjuring up from the 
tomb. Yet even if this speculation hits the truth, this hardly 
warrants us in regarding the Hellenic Society as being ‘affiliated’ 
to the Minoan in the sense in which we have come to speak, in this 
Study, of the ‘affiliation’ of one society to another. For why did 
this church require resurrection unless it had been slain t And 
who were its slayers unless the barbarians who had overrun the 
Minoan World? In taking the Pantheon of these murderous 
Achaeans for its own, the Hellenic Society had proclaimed them 
its parents by adoption. It could not ‘affiliate’ itself to the Minoan 
Society without taking the blood-guiltiness of the Achaeans upon 
its head and confessing itself a parricide. 

If we turn now to the background of the Syriac Society we shall 
find what we have found in the background of the Hellenic. On 
the surface, at any rate, we shall fail to detect any signs of a uni- 
versal church; but we shall perceive a universal state and a Volker- 
wanderung; and, what is more, these will prove to be the identical 
universal state and Volkerwanderung which appear in the back- 
ground of the Hellenic Society as the last chapters in Minoan 
history. 

The final convulsion of the post-Minoan Volkerwanderung, 
which the Egyptian records enable us to date about 1200/1190 B.C., 

' See the present chapter, pp 69 76, above, together with Annex I, below 

■These phenomena arc examined in IV C (111) (c) 2 (£), vol i\, pp 368 71, and IV. 
C (111) ( c ) 2 (f J), Annex III, vol. iv, pp 624 34, as well as in Fart X, below 
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was not a raid in quest of plunder but a migration in search of 
new homes ; and the migrants seem to have been a mixed multitude 
of Achaeans and Minoans, driven pell-mell by the impetus of a 
new human avalanche from the European hinterland of the Aegean: 
the ‘Dorians ’. 1 The refugees — a mighty host of fighting men and 
non-combatants, people and cattle, carts and ships — seem to have 
descended upon the mainland of Asia and then travelled along the 
Asiatic coast south-eastward- breaking, like a tidal wave, first 
upon the Empire of Khatti in Anatolia and then upon ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt. The Egyptian records inform us that the impact 
broke the Empire of Khatti in pieces, while ‘the New Empire’ 
withstood the shock in a great battle on the border between 
Palestine and Egypt; but in both areas the sequel was the same: 
the migrants failed to win a footing in the hinterland but made 
permanent settlements in the coast-lands. On the north-western 
coast of the broken Empire of Khatti they settled in the districts 
which, as Acolis and Ionia, became part of the original home of 
the Hellenic Society . 2 On the north-eastern coast of ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt (an empire which survived, dead-alive) the 

1 The names ‘Mino.ms , 'Achaeans*, and ‘Dorians* are used here with no connota- 
tions of language and a fortiori none of race. By ‘Minoans’ are meant all people who were 
members ot the Minoan Society during its last phase when it was embodied in 'the 
thalassucraw of Minos’. By ‘Achaeans* are meant those members of the external 
proletariat of the Minoan Society who descended from the European hinterland of the 
Aegean at the end ot the ‘thalassocracv’ and who made their mark in the sack of Cnossos 
about 1400 B c. By ‘Dorians’ are meant the backwoodsmen who followed in the foot- 
steps of the ‘Achaeans’ at the turn of the thirteenth and t elfth centuries b.c. It is 
likely that the Minoan Society, like other societies, included peoples belonging to 
various races and speaking various languages. The members of the Society in Crete 
anti the Cvclades probably did not speak Greek. The ‘Minoamzed’ inhabitants of 
Continental Greece probablv did speak Greek (of the dialects afterwards called Arcadian, 
Ionic, and Aeolic) at the time when they first came within the orbit of the Minoan 
Society; and they doubtless continued to speak it as their vernacular. Greek was also 
almost certainly the vernacular language of both the ‘Achaeans’ and the 'Dorians’ (and 
they appear to have spoken dialects ot the same group, which is now known as Doric and 
North-Western). These linguistic atlinitics and difference.-, aie of more mterr *t to the 
philologist than to the historian, and a Western historian of the present day ’rust take 
care not to view’ them through the spectacles of a modern Western linguistic nationalism. 
Unless he takes oil these special les, he will be inclined to equate affinities and differences 
of language with affinities and differences of culture and .wth the svmpathics and anti- 
pathies to whu h those cultural affinities and diffet cnees give use. This equation, which 
seems self-evident in our ‘post-war* Western World, is quite invalid for the Aegean 
World in the times of 'the thalassociaey of Minos’ and the subsequent Volkerwanderung. 
The Greek-speaking ‘Mycenaeans* of Continental Greece about the year 1400 B.c, 
assuredly regarded the non-Greek-speaking ‘Mmoans’ of Crete and the Cyclades as 
their brethren and the Greek-speaking Achaeans as baibanans beyond the pale. Again, 
about the year 1200 B.c., the Doric-speaking ‘Achaeans’ who were the ruling dement 
in the 'successor-states' among which the former domain of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy* 
was partitioned from about 1400 to 1200 b.c., quite probably regarded the Doric- 
speaking ‘Dorians’ very much as the ’Achaeans’ themselves had been regarded by the 
‘Minoans’ some two centuries earlier. 

2 For the original home of the Hellenic Society, see p. 95 , above. When this home is 
examined closelv, it can be dissected into two nodes or nude*. One of these is the 
Aegean coast of Continental Greece, which had been the Emit up to which the Mmoan 
Society had expanded in that direction. The other is thi Aegean coa^t of Anatolia, 
which the Minoans did not make their own until they settled there as refugees during the 
interregnum which followed the breakdown of their ‘thalassocracy*. 
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intruders settled in a district which, as Philistia 1 (Palestine), 
became part of the original home of the Syriac Society. Along the 
border between the coast-lands and the interior, between the low- 
lands and the highlands, the Philistine refugees from the Minoan 
World encountered the Hebrew Nomads who had been drifting 
into the Syrian dependencies of 'the New Empire’ of Egypt out 
of a no-man’s-land in Arabia. Farther north, the mountain-range 
of Lebanon set a limit to the simultaneous infiltration of the 
Aramaean Nomads and gave shelter to the Phoenicians of the 
coast, who had managed to survive the passage of the Philistines 
and had learnt to lean no longer on the broken reed of an Egyptian 
protectorate. Out of these elements, a new society — the society 
which we have already identified in the background of the Islamic 
Society, and which we have decided to call ‘Syriac 5 — emerged 
slowly as the convulsion subsided . 2 

As far as the Syriac Society was related at all to any older 
member of the species, it was related to the Minoan, and this in 
the degree in which the Hellenic Society was related to the Minoan 
— neither more nor less. One heritage of the Syriac Society from 
the Minoan may have been the Alphabet ; 3 another may have 
been the taste for long-distance sea-faring which declared itself in 
the exploration of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean and in the 
discovery of the Atlantic . 4 That the Syriac Society, too, should 

1 More accurately, ‘Philistia and Tcucria*. The Teucrians or Zakkari settled at Dor, 
under the lee of Mount Carmel; the Philistines or Prsta settled on the coast southward 
of Dor as far as Gaza. Another war-band of Teucri settled immediately to the noith of 
the Aeolian-., under the lec of Mount Ida in the Troad, on the ruins of Ilium. 

1 In the traditions of the Israelites, the genesis of this Syiiac Society was aowirately 
described in the form of a prophecy after the event. ‘God shall enlarge Japheth [the 
mythical eponymous ancestor of the peoples of the Minoan World, who appears in the 
Hellenic Mvthologv as the Titan lanetos], and he shall dwell in the tents of Shein [the 
mythical eponymous ancestor of the Hebrews and Aramaeans]; and Canaan [the eponym 
of the inhabitants of the Syrian dependencies of 'the New Empire’ of Egvpt] shall be 
his servant (Gen. ix. 27, cited by Meyer, E.: (ieschichtc des Alter tmns t \ ol. 11, part (1), 
2nd edition, p. 561 ). r ‘La Palestine avait etc convertie a la Civilisation Egeenne’ (Glotz, 
G.: La Civilisation kgdenne (Paris 1923, Renaissance du Livre), p. 437). It will be sten 
that the geographical displacement of the Syriac Society lrom the Mmoan was con- 
siderably greater than that of the Hellenic from the Minoan. 

3 Scholars have surmised that the Minoan scripts which Archaeology has brought to 
light may be the ancestors of the Alphabet, which first appears in history as a possession 
of the Syriac Society and which has since supplanted every other script that has ever 
been invented except the Sinic characters which are still employed in the Par Past. 'I his 
surmise is not ruled out by the discovery in the rsinai Peninsula of an inscription in an 
archaic form of the Alphabet which is believed to date from the sixteenth itntury u.<\ 
This might only mean that the settlement of Minoan refugees in Syria at the beginning 
of the twelfth century B.C. had been preceded by an infiltration of Minoan culture during 
the foregoing centuries when Syria had formed part, first of the Hyksos Empire and then 
of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt. (For the origin of the Alphabet, see fuither II. D (11), 
vol. 11, pp. 50-1, and II. D (vn), vol. ii, p. 386, footnote 2, below.) 

4 There had been a local coastwise traffic between the ports of Phoenicia and the 
Delta of the Nile since the firs half of the third millennium B.C., but the long-distance 
voyages of the Phoenicians to the Western Mediterranean do not seem to go back beyond 
the beginning of the first millennium n.c. On the other hand, during the second millen- 
nium H.c., the Mmoans ventured to sail from Crete a9 far as Egypt in one direction and 
Sicily m the other. W r as it this tradition of seamanship — brought to Syria by Philistines 
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stand in this relation to the Minoan is somewhat surprising- One 
would rather expect to discover that the universal state in the 
background of Syriac history was not ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ 
but ‘the New Empire* of Egypt, and that the Monotheism of 
the Jews w r as a resurrection of the monotheism of Ikhnaton. The 
evidence, however, as far as it goes, does not warrant the hypo- 
thesis of such an ‘affiliation*. Nor is there any evidence that the 
Syriac Society was either ‘affiliated’ or related in any lesser degree 
to the society represented by the Empire of Khatti — the Anatolian 
Power which had been contending with ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt 
for the dominion over Syria during the two centuries before the 
great migration of 1200/1190 b.c. occurred. Finally, there is no 
evidence of any ‘affiliation’ of the Syriac Society to the society 
represented by an earlier empire to which Syria had belonged some 
centuries before her Egyptian and Hittite conquerors appeared on 
the scene: that is to say, the Empire of Sumer and Akkad which 
had been established by the Sumerian Dynasty of Ur (imperaba?it 
even 2295-2180 B.C.) and had been restored by the Amorite 
Dynasty of Babylon in the reign of Ifammuiabi (imperabat circa 
1947 1905 B.c V T The culture of the society of which this empite 
was the universal state made a deep impress upon all the countries 
and peoples which it emhraced ; ~nd for seven centuries after 
Hammurabi’s death the Akkadian language, conveyed in the 
cuneiform sciipt, continued to be the lingua fianca of commerce 
and diplomacy through all South-Western Asia. The impress of 
this culture was as deep in Svria as in any other country outside 
the actual homeland of the culture in 'Iraq. It is stamped upon the 
manners and customs of the Syrian people as we sec them, from 
the sixteenth century b.c. to the thirteenth, through Egyptian 
eyes. Yet this impress, though it lasted so long, was not destined 
to reproduce itself in a new order of society. 2 When the darkness 
which descends upon the history of Syria after the migration of 
1200/1190 begins to lift, the old impress has disappeared. The 
cuneiform script has been superseded by the Alphabet without 
leaving a trace of its former currency in Syria. The Minoan 
influence has prevailed. 


and lYucrians in the migration of 1200 1190 n c — that msptrcd the Phoenicians m the 
first millennium to emulate the Minoan'? and surpass Bums* he s 5 

* The dates Riven in this work for events in Sumcnc, Bab\lonu , Hittite, and UR\ptiac 
historv are those of Kduard Mever in Die Idler e ChionaUgte Hab\lamem % Assy 1 ten* und 
Aeg\plcns (Stuttgart and Berlin 1925, Cotta), extept where another authority is expressly 
cited 

* It is true that we can discern some faint traces of an incipient Svnac Society which 
was related, not to the Minoan Souetv, but to the society, still to he identified, of which 
the I mpiro of Sumer and Akkad was the universal state This first atttmpt at a Svriac 
Societv, however, was abortive ’1 his first, abortive, Sjriac Society is examined in 
II. D (vn), vol. 11, pp 388-91, below. 
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The Sumeric Society 

When we turn to the background of the Indie Society, the first 
thing that strikes us is that the religion of the Vedas, like the wor- 
ship of the Olympians, shows evidence of having arisen among bar- 
barians in the course of a Volkerwanderung, and bears none of the 
distinguishing marks of a religion that has been created during a 
‘Time of Troubles’ by the internal proletariat of a society in decline. 

In this case the barbarians were the Aryas, who appear in North- 
Western India at the dawn of Indie history as, at the dawn of 
Hellenic history, the Achaeans appear in the Aegean. On the 
analogy of the relation in which we have found the Hellenic 
Society standing to the Minoan, we should expect to discover in 
the background of the Indie Society some universal state with a 
no-man’s-land beyond its frontier in which the ancestors of the 
Aryas were living as an external proletariat until the universal state 
broke down and left the way open for a Volkerwanderung to over- 
run its derelict provinces. Can that universal state be identified and 
that no-man’s-land be located ? We may perhaps obtain answers 
to those questions by first asking ourselves two others: Whence 
did the Aryas find their way to India ? And did any of them, starting 
from the same centre of dispersion, arrive at a different destination ? 

The Aryas spoke an Indo-European language; and the historical 
distribution of this family of languages — one group in Europe and 
another group in India and Iran— shows that the Aryas must have 
entered India from the Eurasian Steppe, crossing the Hindu Kush 
from the basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes into the basin of th« Indus 
and Ganges as the Bactrian Greeks crossed in the second century 
B.c. and the Kushans in the first century of the Christian Era and a 
succession of Turkish invaders, from Mahmud of Ghaznah to 
Babur of Farghana, between the eleventh century and the sixteenth. 
Now when we study the dispersion of the Turks, duiing those 
centuries, from the common point of departure where they all 
broke out of the Steppe into Transoxania, we find that while some 
of them turned south-eastward and invaded India, others moved 
on south-westward across Iran and did not come to a halt until 
they had reached Anatolia and Syria. It was the advance of the 
Saljuq Turks from the Oxus to the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea Straits in the eleventh century — at a time when other Turks 
were advancing from the Oxus to the Indus — that provoked the 
First Crusade. In the twelfth century the war-bands of Turkish 
Mamluks in the service of Saladin passed on into Egypt ; and in the 
thirteenth century the successors of these Mamluks supplanted 
Saladin’s descendants and took the dominion of Egypt and Syria 
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for themselves. 1 The records of ancient Egypt give us evidence 
that, during the first half of the second millennium B.C., the Aryas, 
breaking out of the Eurasian Steppe at the point where the Turks 
broke out of it about 3,000 years later, anticipated the lurks in 
their subsequent dispersion. While some Aryas (as we know from 
Indian sources) crossed the Hindu Kush into India, others made 
their way across Iran and Iraq to Syria and thence overran Egypt 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century B.c. The 
Hyksos, as the Egyptians called these barbarian war-lords, 2 ruled 
an empire, embracing Egypt and Syria and perhaps Mesopotamia 3 
as well, which was probably as extensive as Salad in’s and was 
certainly as ephemeral. When, about 15X0 b.c., the Hyksos were 
expelled from Egypt by their vassal the native prince of Thebes, 
who thus became the founder of ‘the New Empire 5 , the war-bands 
of the petty rulers who entered into the Hyksos 5 inheritance 4 in 
Syria continued to be called by an Aryan name, 5 and the kings of 
Mitanni, in Mesopotamia, continued to worship Aryan Gods. 6 

What caused the Volkerwandcrung of the Aiyas? What carried 
them from the Oxus to the Indus and the Nile? We may reply by 
asking: What c a rd the Volkerwandcrung nf the Turks, 3,000 
years later, and carried the Turks along the same divergent roads 
to the same distint goals? The answer to our last question is a 
matter of common knowledge. The ancestors of the Turks had 
been living as an external proletariat of the Syriac Society in the 
no-man's-land of the Steppe beyond the north-eastern frontier of 
the 'Ahbasid Caliplnte of Baghdad -the universal state of the 
S)riac Society in itsS last phase. When the Caliphate broke down, 
the Turks dnftcd in to take possession of its derelict territories, 
which now lay open to them from end to end. In one direction the 
provinces of the Caliphate extended continuously all the way from 
Transoxania to Eg\ pt ; but there w as also a detached province in 
the valley of the Indus, extending from the coast up-river to 
Multan and beyond, which was accessible fiom Transoxania by 

1 '1 licv sought to legitimise their power hv exertion" it m the name of a line of 
nominal caliphs ot Vbhisid descent whom the\ maintained a*, their pensioners at Cairo 
(See the picsint mu inn p 70. with p 71, footnote s, aho\e ) 

2 The Jlvksos vure probably a mixed multitude ol \r as and other ad\enturers (e p. 
Kh.urians) who had joined their rinks on their wa\ across South-W cstern Asia, as the 
war-hands who entered 1 pypt with Salad in were a mixed multitude ot Turks, Kurds, 
and Svrians. 

1 1 c. Mesopotamia in the strict sense, meaning the middle basin of the Euphrates and 
Tigris between Armenia on the north-west and ‘Iraq on the south-east 

4 The Aryan element amonn the Hxksos is interred from the Ar>an element among the 
successors ot the Hvksos in Sx ria and Mitanni. for which we ha^e direct ewdence in 
the records ot ‘the New F injure* of Fg\pt from the sixteenth lentim n c onwards I or 
the whole subject sec Mcser, h . < jcsthichte des . liter turns, \ ol- 11, part (i). 2nd edition, 
pp. 33-8 

5 ‘Marvanni* - ‘men’. These Arvan ‘mananni’ corresponded to the Turkish 
‘mamliiks* ~ ‘propertx* (1 c sla\es brought up as lighting men). 

6 e g. Mitra, Varuna, Indra, the Nasatvas. 
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way of the Hindu Kush. The political geography of the Caliphate 
thus explains the dispersion of the Turkish raiders very simply. 
They spread in every direction in which a province of the derelict 
universal state awaited the spoiler. 1 Does this explanation give us 
a clue to the corresponding dispersion of the Aryas 3,000 years 
earlier? Assuredly it does. For when we look at the political 
map of South-Western Asia in the first century of the second 
millennium B.C., we find it occupied by a universal state which, 
like the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, was governed from a 
capital in Iraq , and whose territories extended in the same directions 
as the territories of the Caliphate from the same centre. 

This universal state was ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters of 
the World’ or the Empire of Sumer and Akkad’— established 
circa 2298 b.c. by the Sumerian Ur-Engur of Ur and restored ana 
1947 B.c. by the Amorite Hammurabi 2 — which we have encoun- 
tered already as the empire to which Syria belonged some centu- 
ries before she became the battle-field of the Egyptians and the 
Hittites. 3 The interval between the break-up of Hammurabi’s 
Empire, after his death about 1905 B.c., and the establishment of 
‘the New Empire’ of Egypt in the sixteenth century b.c., was 
occupied in the history of Syria by the domination of the Aryan 
migrants who came to be known as the Hvksos. These Aryas must 
have migrated across South-Western Asia and made themselves 
masters of Syria before they used S\ ria as their base for conquering 
Egypt in the early years of the seventeenth century B.c. The dates 
indicate that the Empire of the Hyksos began as an Aryan ‘suc- 
cessor-state’ to the universal state of Sumer and Akkad in Syria— a 
‘successor-state’ that afterwards lost its equilibrium and changed 
its character by incidentally conquering another country - Egypt — 
which had never been included in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad 
and which belonged to the domain of a different society. 4 Thus the 

1 The Turks who overran the 'Abbasid Empire in the eleventh i enturv of the Christian 
Era, like the majority of the Gci mans who overran the Roman I mpiu in tlu tilth 
century, did not cross the frontier of the universal state until thev had become numbers 
of the universal church which had spread through the Urritomsot the hmpiicai d into 
the no-manVlands bevond. 'I he Muslim inhabitants of the 'Ahbasid hnipi'-t, finding 
their Turkish co-rcligionists from no-man’s-land awkward guest-*, in spire of their con- 
version, tried to ‘pass’ these gu-*>ts ‘on’ to their neighbour-* by encouraging them to take 
up the Holv War against the Unbelievers r I he van-guanl ot the Saljuqs, alttr fluffing 
right across the territory of the < ahphatt , was successfully ‘passtd on’ into the domain ot 
Orthodox Christendom m Anatolia (And the hast Romans promptly retaliated by 
similarlv ‘passing on’ the Normans from Apulia into iHr al- Islam ) Mahmud ot 
Ghaznah was encouraged to turn his energtc-> against the Hindu World bv invading the 
Panjab, but when once he had descended into the Valley of the Indus, lu did not respect 
the boundary of the ‘Abbasul province but overi in IMr-al-IIarb and Dar-al-Islatn alike. 
Is it conceivable that the Hyksos were ‘passed on’ into the hg>ptiae Woild by the 
statesmen of Sumer and Akkad ? 

2 Hammurabi wa3 consciously restoung the universal state, for he revived its style 
and title (Meyer, E Geschichtf des Alterlums , 3rd edition, \ol 1, part (11), p (nj). 

i See p. 103, above 

s The history of the Hyksos Eihpirc displays points of likeness to the history of the 
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political geography of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad explains 
the migration of some Aryas to Syria. Does it also explain the 
contemporary migration of other Aryas to India ? Was there a pro- 
vince of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in the Indus Valley to 
attract these other Aryas across the Hindu Kush, as some of the 
kinsmen of the Saljuq Turks were attracted in the same direction 
by the existence in the Indus Valley of a province of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate ? 

A priori , this would be not unlikely. The Abbasid province in 
Sind was connected with the political centre of the Abbasid 
Caliphate in Iraq by the sea-route, down the Persian Gulf, from 
the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrates to the Delta of the Indus. 
The political centre of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad likewise lay 
in 'Iraq; its later capital was Bab) Ion, at a point on the Euphrates 
corresponding to the position of Baghdad on the Tigris; its earlier 
capital was Ur, which in the third millennium b.c. was as near to 
the head of the Gulf as Basrah has been in this second millennium 
of the Christian Era. We know that the Sumerians were a sea- 
laring people who navigated the waters of the Gulf. What more 
likeh than that ffiey should have explored it as far as its exit into 
the Indian Ocean and so have discovered the Delta of the Indus? 
And, if they did discover that, what more likely again than that 
they should have ascended a river so like the Tigris and Euphrates 
and hue colonized a country so like their own— creating there a 
new land of Sumer overseas ? 1 As it happens, these a priori sur- 
mises now find some suppoit in the results of recent archaeological 
research in the Indus Valley. 

At Mohenjo-Daro in north-western Sind and at Harappa in 
the Pan jab, north-east of Multan, excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of India have 
brought to light the mateiial remains of an ancient culture which 
is closely related to the ancient culture of the Sumerians in 'Iraq. 
The affinity falls short of absolute identity. It recalls the affinity 
of the Mjcenacan culture of Continental Greece to the Minoan 

l mavvad Caliphate r l he Gmayvad Caliphate started as a ‘successor-state’ m S\ria to 
the Homan Umpire , the 1 IvksosI mpirc staitcd as aNuceessor-statt’ mSv ria to the Umpire 
ot Sumer and Akkad 1 he L maw ad Caliphate lost its equilibrium b\ incidentally con- 
quering th'* former domain of the Sasjman Empire, the ll\ksos Umpire lost its equih- 
bimm In irKiilentalU conquering the fonm i domain of ‘the Middle Umpire’ of 1 gypt 
(the empire of the 1 lev c nth and the Twelfth Dv nasty). The l mayvad^Caliphate paid 
the puialt\ of being supplanted by the 'Abbasid C ahphate, the Hyksos Umpire paid the 
penally of In ing supplanted by ‘the New 1 mpirt’ of Hg\pt 

1 The likeness of the lam er Indus Valley to the Lovvei Fuphrates and Tigris Valiev 
round about the tuin of the- fourth and third millennu n c appears to have been still 
grtuter than it is to-day , for at that tunc Sind, as well as 'Iraq, i^. believed to have betti 
a land of twev rivers There are traces ot a waterway, the so-called ‘Great Mthran’, which 
(lowed from the* Panjab to the Indian Ocean more or less parallel to the Indus, coastward 
of the latter river. (See Sir John Marshall in The lanes, s*h January, 1928, and Childc, 
V. G.. The Most *bicwnt Lust (London 1922, Kegan Paul), p. 201 ) 
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culture of Crete; and we may explain this in either of two ways. 
Either we may conjecture that ‘the Indus Culture’, like the Myce- 
naean, was a ‘colonial’ variation, produced by the transplantation 
overseas of a culture which had originated and grown up else- 
where — in this case, in the basin of the Tigris and Euphrates —or 
else we may see in it a sister-culture, derived from a common parent 
unknown, which grew up simultaneously and independently. 1 The 
two sites of ‘the Indus Culture’ which have been excavated up 
to date contain a number of successive strata; and this fact in- 
dicates that the duration of the communities which occupied them 
was considerable. Correspondences between stratified objects at 
Mohenjo-Daro ind similar objects occurring in strata at Susa and 
Ur suggest that the life-span of the community at Mohenjo-Daro 
is to be dated between 3250 and 2750 B.c. 2 

In the Indus Valley, as in the Aegean, it is not easy to translate 
archaeological evidence into historical terms. Yet it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a region in which a society propagated 
its culture — or held intercourse with a sister-society of kindred 
culture — in its age of expansion eventually became a province of 
the universal state into which the paramount society incorporated 
itself towards the end of its history. If we allow' ourselves to 
suppose that the Indus Valley, in which the Indian variant or 
sister of the Sumeric culture took shape, 3 was eventually embraced 
in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, we shall have found a possible 
answer to the question w r hy some Aryas, like some Tuiks, crossed 
the Hindu Kush and descended upon India, while other Aryas, 
like other Turks, made their w r ay westward as far as Syria:' II this 
answ r er is right, it means that the Volkerwandeiung of the Aryas 
and the creation of the Vedic religion were events of the intcr- 

1 This second view is taken bv Sir John Marshall and bv Professor \ G C hildc. I or 
Sir John Marshall s own exposition of his \itw, see furlhtr the present section, Annev 
III, below 

2 I or ‘the Indus Culturf ’ „ee the magnificent publication entitled 1 lohenjo-Daio and 
the Indus On ilisation (London 1931, Probsthain, 3 vols ) bv the Dirt ttor-C m ral ol 
Archacologv in India, Sir John Marshall Vc also the aitielts by the urnc authoritv in 
The 'limes ntwspapcr if London, issues of the 26m J ebruar}, 102ft, and thr 4th and 
5th Januarv, 192S, and m 7 he Illustrated London . \cus , 1 sues of the 20th and 27th 
SeptemN r and the 4th October, i<)2\, the 27th Wbruarv and the Oth Marth, 1926, the 
7th and 1 i-th Januan . 192^ d he article s in J he limes of the 20th I < bruirv, U) 2 b «n 1 
the 5th januarv, 192^, as well those in I he Illustrated London Amj, art aetompamtd 
by photographs. 

2 bee .Sir John Marshall* Mohenja-Dato and the Indus Cn ilisation, \ol l, chapter vi* 
‘Extent of the Indus C iv ilisation’ There is dirtet evidence for the diffusion of ‘the 
Indus Culture’ over the whole of bind and the Central I’anjab. '1 here is complete 
uniformity of culture between Mohtnjo-1 )aro and Harappa, though the sites are 400 
miles apart ‘We have no 'utfuient grounds as >et foi affirming poutivelv that this 
civilisation was limited to the Indu* Vallt > and the plains of the Psnjab’ (op < it , p 91). 
The domain of the culture extended into Baluchi, tan, hut Baluchistan was not an 
important seat of it, and there was a rival culture in Westtrn Baluchistan and Sristan 
In the opposite direction, there is no evidence yet forthcoming for the presence of ’the 
Indus Culture’ in the Ganges Basin. 
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regnum after the fall of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, and that 
the Indie Society is related to the society to which that empire 
belonged in the same manner and in the same degree in which 
the Hellenic Society and the Syriac are related to the Minoan. 

Can we identify the society in whose history the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad was the universal state ? When we examine the 
antecedents of this universal state, we find symptoms of a ‘Time 
of Troubles*, in the form (with which we have become familiar) 
of a scries of ever more destructive wars between local states. 
Immediately before the establishment of a universal state by 
Ur-Engur, the contending local states had exhausted themselves 
and one another to such a degree that the homeland of the society 
in 'Iraq had been overrun by barbarians from the foot-hills of the 
Iranian Plateau: the Gutaeans (dominabantur in 'Iraq circa 2429- 
2306 B.C.). The exhaustion which had made this calamity possible 
is explained by the foregoing careers of the two great military 
conquerors of the Dynasty of Akkad: Naramsin ( dominabatur circa 
2572-2517 B.c.) and his ancestor Sargon or Sharrukin (< domina- 
batur circa 2652 -2597). The Akkadian militarist Sargon of Agade 
began his career by overthrowing the Sumerian militarist Lugal- 
zaggisi of Erech (Umk) and Umma {dominabatur circa 2677-2653). 
Lugalzaggisi had begun by overthrowing Urukagina of Lagash, 
who had come into power by leading a kind of popular revolution 
against the local priesthood. Peering farther back into the past, 
we catch glimpses of earlier and apparently more temperate con- 
tests between Lagash and Umma and the other city states into 
which the society was by then already articulated. Before the wars 
became destructive, there was an age of growth and creation on 
which the recent excavations at Ur have thrown light. How far 
back into or beyond the fourth millennium B.c. this age extended 
we do not vet know. 

What name shall we give to the society which has thus come 
into view? The title of its universal state — ‘The Empire of Sumer 
and Akkad'- commemorates the fact that, by the time when the 
society had reached this stage of its history, its homeland had come 
to consist of two regions inhabited by two peoples whose difference 
of origin — long transcended by the unity of their culture — was 
still betrayed by a difference of language. The Akkadians spoke 
a language of the Semitic family, the Sumerians a language with 
an utterly different structure and vocabulary which has no known 
affinities. In the time of the universal state and in the ‘Time of 
* Troubles’ which preceded it, the tw r o people? stood upon so equal 
a footing in the society which embraced them both that, if we 
confined our attention to these ages, we should be inclined to 
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name the society ‘Sumcro- Akkadian’. When, however, we examine 
the cuneiform script in which both the Sumerian and the Akkadian 
language was conveyed, we find, by conclusive internal evidence, 
that this script was originally evolved in order to convey Sumerian 
and was adapted to convey Akkadian subsequently. The adapta- 
tion remained imperfect, since the syllabic character of the cunei- 
form script, which was well suited to the ‘agglutinative’ structure 
of Sumerian, was at variance with the consonantal structure of a 
Semitic language. The history of the script proves to be an epitome 
of the history of the society ; for when we dig down to the age of 
growth we find that the Akkadians recede into the background and 
leave the Sumerians in possession of the stage. Naming the society 
in accordance with its origin and not its end, we shall call it 
‘Sumeric’. 1 

The Hittite Society. 

Having identified this Sumeric Society, we can go on to identify 
two others by proceeding, this time, not from the later to the 
earlier, but in the reverse order. 

If we turn our attention again to the interregnum following the 
fall of the Sumeric universal state after the death of Hammurabi 
( imperabat circa 1947-1905 B.C.), we shall find that the Volker- 
wanderung which occupied this interregnum was not confined 
to the dispersion of the Aryas from the Eurasian Steppe into Syria 
and India. While the Sumeric Society, in the coins', of its long 
history, had propagated its culture westward round the Arabian 
Desert into Syria and perhaps also south-eastward dqwn the 
Persian Gulf into the Indus Valley, as well as noith-castward 
over the Iranian Plateau, as far as Transcaspia, 2 it had also been 
propagating it north-westward over the Taurus Range on to the 
eastern part of the Anatolian Plateau which w r as afterwards called 
Cappadocia. In the twenty-seventh century B.C., Sargon of Agadc 
made a military expedition across the Taurus into Cappadocia 111 
response to an appeal from Assyrian traders who had settled in the 
country and had fallen out with the local ruler. Clay tablets, 
impressed w r ith business documents in cuneiform, w T hich have been 
found in Cappadocia by Western archaeologists, piove that these 
Assyrian settlements north-west of Taurus survived and flourished 
and that, like Assyria itself, 3 they were included within the domain 

1 'Sumeric’ stands to ‘Sumcro-Akkadian* as ‘Hellenic’ to ‘Gracco-Roman’ and as 
‘Svriac’ to ‘Syro-Iraman’. 

* Its expansion as far as Transcaspia — that is to say, up to the threshold of the gate 
through which the Aryas eventually broke out of the Steppe into the Sumeric World 
has been revealed by the excavations of the Purnpelly Expedition at Anau 

J Assyria (A'.shur) was the northernmost of the city-state s into which the homeland 
of the Sumeric Society came to he articulated Owing to Us geographical position, its 
people naturally took the lead in pioneering in the wild noith-west Presumably they 
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of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad under the Dynasty of Ur 
and probably again during the reign of Hammurabi. When, after 
Hammurabi’s death, the Sumeric universal state broke down 
finally, its Cappadocian provinces were occupied by barbarians 
from the no-man’s-land beyond the north-western frontier; and 
about 1750 B.c. the ruler of the principal barbarian 'successor- 
state’ in this quarter, King Mursil I of Khatti, raided and sacked 
Babylon itself and overthrew the last descendant of Hammurabi. 

The raiders from Khatti retired with their booty, but the poli- 
tical vacuum which they left behind them in 'Iraq was promptly 
filled by the descent of other barbarians, the Kassites, from a no- 
man’s-land on the north-east, on the rim of the Iranian Plateau. The 
Kassites founded a dynasty which ruled in Bab} Ion from 174910 
1173 B.c. After the double catastrophe of circa. 1750-1749 b.c., 
which seems to maih the climax of the post-Sumeric interregnum 
and the last convulsion of the Volkerwanderung, 1 a darkness soon 
descends upon the history of the whole region which had once 
been irradiated by the culture of the Sumeric Society and incor- 
porated into the Sumeric universal state. From the middle of the 
seventeenth ce^torv until after the beginning of the fifteenth, the 
very names of the Hittite rulers in Cappadocia and the Kassite 
rulers in Babylonia are lost. The darkness is first pierced by light 
from Egypt: the records of the campaigns in which Thothmes III 
( imperabat solas ciica 1480-1450 B.c.) intruded upon the former 
domain of the Sumeric Society by conquering S\ria. As the light 
grows, w'e begin to distinguish the outlines of two nascent societies 
in South-Western Asia beyond ‘the New Empire’s' frontiers. 2 

The home of one of these tw r o societies lay in the former 

aset ndt d 1 lie Tigris to its sourt e, < rossed ine T uphrates Valiev by the route of the modern 
road fiom kharput to Malatiyah, and mounted ovtr the rolling hill-country -which tne 
Turks call the l zun Yavla into the \ allcv of the Halvs ^ rmaq) In this age, 

howtvei, whtn the Assyrians wtre pioneers and tradeis, Assyria was not a military 
power. Jt was to the distant King of \kkad, not to their o>vn 4 p atesl ’ of As^hur, that the 
Assyrian merchants appealed in the twenty-seventh culture tic 'I he militarism for 
which Asisna has become a by -word belongs to a later phase of Assyrian history 
which did not begin until long alter the history of the Sumeric Society had come 
to an end 

1 There is no dneit evidence as to whether the Hittite raid and the Kassite descent 
upon Bahylon occurred be tore or after the dispersion of the Ar>a^ from the 1 utasian 
Steppe into India and Syria Sinie the Uvksos invasion of 1 pv pt did not take place 
before ahout ihSo n i , it is c hronolngu alls possible that then migration from the Oxus 
to Syria took place alter 1740 u < Military considerations, however, make it seem more 
likely that they traverstd Iran and Ttju at a time when the Kassites were still confined 
to their mountain fastnesses and when Iraq was undtr the feeble iegimc of the epigoni 
of Hammurabi, rather than at a time when the passage was blocked the Kassite 
‘successor-state* in Babylonia Having acquired the choicest portion ot the b mpire of 
Sumer and Akkad, the Kassites would assuredly have either fended oil rival barbarian 
claimants or perished in the attempt (as the Achaeans perished when they failed to fend 
off the Dorians) 

2 Two, that is, in addition to the nascent Indie Society m the Indus \ al!e*v, which 
may. as we have conjectured, hast been an outlying province of the Fmpire of Sumer and 
Akkad. (See pp. 107-9, above.) 
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provinces of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in Cappadocia and 
in the adjoining Anatolian territories which had once been the 
no-man’s-land beyond the Empire’s Cappadocian frontier. This 
society borrowed freely from the Sumeric; yet we can hardly 
describe its relation to the Sumeric Society as ‘affiliation’ ; for 
there is no indication that the two societies were linked together 
by the middle term of a universal church. The later society did 
indeed take over and assiduously practice the Sumeric system of 
divination. This illusory form of applied science must be regarded, 
however, as an offspring of magic rather than of religion ; and in 
any case it w r as an elaboration of a primitive practice perpetuated 
by the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society and was not the 
product of a new religion developed by the internal proletariat —a 
development of which there is no trace . 1 When we turn to the 
later society’s representation and worship of the Cods, we find 
here in general not a transmission or reflection of the Sumeric 
Pantheon and the Sumeric ritual.- but a religion with a distinctive 
character of its own which must have been derived either from 
elements indigenous in Cappadocia before the infiltration of the 
Sumeric culture in the third millennium b.i\, or from elements in- 
troduced by barbarian invaders after the breakdown of the Sumeric 
universal state at the turn of the twentieth and nineteenth centuries 
B.c., or from some fusion or amalgamation of the two elements. 

Again, when we study the scripts in which the later society 
made its records, we find that it began by employing cuneiform 3 
but went on to invent a pictographic script of its own . 4 Moreover, 
while it began by taking over the Akkadian language together 
with the cuneiform script — and this for local records as well as for 
diplomatic correspondence —it afterwards adapted the cuneiform 
script to convey at least five of its own vernaculars, translating 
Akkadian and Sumerian texts as a nucleus for the development of 
vernacular literatures. By the time when these local vernaculars 
were conveyed in the new local pictographic script, the literary 
independence of the new society in Cappadocia from the Sumeric 
Society had become complete. 

The diversity of local vernacular languages had its counterpart 

1 See footnote i on p 1 i«;, below 

2 There are, of course, exceptions to this general rule, for instance, the name, if not 
the ritual, of the QJoddcaS Kht.irof Ninneh was perpetuated by the lJittitesm the regions 
north-yvest of Taurus into winch thi -» worthip had bten introduced by the Assyrian 
colonists of Cappadocia in the thud millennium hc. (.'see Meyer, b ■ Gcsthichte des 
Alter turns f vol. u ti). 2nd edition, p 520 ) 

3 In the st> le of the hirst Dynasty of Babylon (i.c. the imperial style of the Sumtnc 
universal state in the age ot Hammurabi 1, and not in the style of the former Assy nan 
commercial colonics in Cappadocia (i.c. the local style in the preceding age of the 
Dynasty of l T r) 

4 This pictographic script has so far defied the efforts of our Western scholars to 
decipher it. 
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in the multiplicity of local states. The oldest established of these 
languages seems to have been one with no known affinities which 
was called Khatti-li; and the same name — Khatti — was adopted 
by a local state which took the city of Khattusas (the present 
Boghazkioi) as its capital in the course of an expansion that carried 
it to a position of predominance in its own world by the beginning 
of the fifteenth century b.c. 1 ‘Khatti* is the original of the name 
‘Hittite* which appears m the Old Testament; and it will be con- 
venient to use this latter name for the society that embraced all 
the states over which the Empire of Khatti exercised its hegemony 2 
and all the languages which the peoples of these states employed. 3 

The destinies of this Hittite Society were decided by the history 
of the Khatti State. In the fourteenth century Ji.c., when ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt 1 <M its grip upon its dominions in Syria, Subbilu- 
lyuma King of Khatti (r eg nab at ana 1380-1346 B.C'.), the con- 
temporary of Amcrihotep IV Ikhnaton {impe^abat circa 1370-1352 
B.C.), did not resist the temptation to fish in troubled waters. 
Subbilulyuma substituted Khatti for Kg\pt as the paramount 
Power in Northern S\ria by an adroit combination of fraud and 
force, and hi hh s^potamia he extended his hegemony over the 
Kingdom of Mitanm; but he left a fatal legacy to his successors 
in a senes of destructive wars between Khatti and Egvpt, in w'hich 
the Hittite Power, with its less substmtial economic foundations, 
sufficed relatively more severely than its adversary --to the point 

1 We mav suppn e that this I rnpire of Khat? , which dominated the Hittite World 
ftom some time before 14^ u ' until i2eO b c , stood to the Himte u ssor-statt’ of 
the h rnpire of Suimr and \kkud, whose \» ir f mtls sacked Bab\ Ion about 1750 b c , as 
ihc l arolmgian I 1 ip»re, which dotmnPtd the Western World turn about a i> 775 to 
87s, sto wl to thi fougoing Miroin^un ‘su c tssor- state’ of the Roman 1 mpire 

2 Thu distinction of turns is suggested b\ Dr 1) G Hogarth in 1 he ( atnbrtdge 
slmirnt Htstor\, vol 11 pp 2^2 1 

3 The ofhual language 01 the 1 mpire ot Ivhitti was not the language called ‘Khatti-h* 
but a quilt dtffricnt language which seems to h^vc been cahed Wasun ji Lanisian*, 
and this ‘Kamsian’, a. will as the 1 lo>tl, related ‘I lvuih , turns out to be!, g to the 
Indo-hutopcan f.irmlv It doc riot, hmuur, belong to the so-tailed ‘Satem Tioup of 
lndo-1 uropean languages wlmn iruludts Sanskrit (the language ot the Arvan invaders 
ot Svria and India) and Iranian, but to the so callt d t tntum -Group, whuh is other- 
wise represented by the westernmost ot the Jndo-1 ^ropem languages, (e * bv all those 
that art* alive in 1 urope now txiept the Letto- Lithuanian, Albanian, and Slavonic) and 
bv one isolated language in the far noith-tast ^the now extinct ‘Tokhanan’ which has 
bcvOrnc known to Western sclio'ar*. through the ducoeerv in the 'Tarim Basin ot docu- 
nu nts in this language dating trom the fourth and subsequent centuries of the C hnstian 
I ra) 1 roin the exngi iphital distribution it lo >ks as though the T tntum' and ‘Satem’ 
languages vvcie duociscti successive h from an identical ccntie on the t urasnin steppe 
fiotn which they spread in two conccntuc circles the satem’ v\avc following i clnnd the 
‘centum’ wave and cvintuallv almost ctlaung it evers where except in the remote 
peninsula ot h urope ‘Kamsian’, like ‘ Tokhanan’, is ‘.aturate'd with non-lndo-Furopean 
elements, and this tact suggests that both these languages were on the forefront of the 
‘ct ntunt’ wave that thev were, m tac f . its broken c rest ot foam (The 'l tutonic languages, 
which are also much modified trom the lndo-I uropean T 1 -Spine he’, ma\ represent 
another ‘breaker’ at another point on the cin. umfc retire ot the* circle) The nearest 
affinity of ‘ Kanisian-Luv ian’ seems to be to 1 atin 'This \ gests that the language was 
brought into Anatolia from C entfal Kurope as the (‘Satem’-Group) Thracian langu- 
age was afterwards brought in by the Phrygians and the (‘Ccntum’-Group) Celtic by 
the Galatians. 
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of permanentl) overstraining both itself and the society upon which 
it had become an incubus. When the two Poweis at length made 
peace about the year 1278 BC on the basis of a partition of Syria, 
Khatti appears to have indulged a now ingiained habit of im- 
pel lJism by conquering Western Anatolia up to the Aegean coast 1 
In this last adventure it merely blazed a trail for the great migration 
of 1200/1190 bc , which brought the Khatti Lmpue down with 
a Clash and buried the Hittitc Society under the rums 2 

For about five centuries longer, the prematurely stricken society 
was represented on the map bv settlements of refugees in N01 tlu rn 
Syria and Cilicn — a sheltered nook between the cradles of the 
two new societies —the Syriac and the Hellenic —which wcie 
arising on eithci side When the Phoenicians and the Greeks 
began to compete for the mastery of the Mediterranean, the 
remnant of the Hittite Society appeals to have entered into the 
competition by sending out colonists who successful established 
themselves overseas and became known in then new It than home 
as the Ltru&cans 1 Yet this transplantation failed to iwakcn the 
stiicken society to new life It only rendered the colonists mote 

1 The monumtT N tf this conquest aic the Hittitc sculptures overlooking the list 
stages ot the r ) ids that lead from the intern r <d \natchi to the we t eoast [he most 
famous ot these rn numtnts is the rock nr\ed figure <t the Hitnte Mother Goddis 
which is [ ipularh knnvn is tht Niobe of Mount Sipv'us 

2 Tht histt r> 1 t the Empire ot Khatti during tht two eent irics wl it h ended tn this 

catastrophe mat he compared with the history ot the la t H)inn 1 nq nt duru y the 
centurv thit ended in the catastrophe ot Man/ikert ( \ i> io~i) Mttr tht overthrt w t f 
the hmpi/t of Khatti bv the great nutrition from the \tpe in tht inttnir of Vnittha 
vs is silted up r»v two dntts t f 1 irbarians I he Pht\ u ins (spt d im a 1 ir (,i a>.i ht longii g 
to the Ihracian branch ol tie Sitcu C»roup ot tht Ind) I irt pe in tamil ) drittt 1 n 
from South h astern b urope the M) ehiaris and 1 d irennn drdted in tht C u 

casus l hese barbarians from the hinterland divided rhe heritigc ft the fmpnc f 
Khatti with tht Mjnoan retugets (Icucrians \e bans Fomins I ramilae ) ar 1 their 
Dorian pursuers who occupied the west coast of Miatilu Irt in the l r oa 1 to I >eia 

(Compile the division of Svria between the Israelites and the Aramaeans on the one 
hand and the Philistines and the 1 tucrians on the other ) 

3 In a simpler form the l tn scan nime appears alreadv as that of one of the sca- 
peoples m the fgvptian records of the great migration at the turn of the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries B t ( I ursha I ur sci or 1 trust i i u s am or TvppTjun) So nc 
scholars have inferred that this w is the time when the l truscans planted their colonies in 
Italy from their earlier home in the I evant but this lnfcicnct is nit bent out bv 
analogy 1 he same Fgvptnn records also mention the \qaiwashi (\ehiems) in 
association with the I ur>ha (1 trust ins) and at a later date we find \t hatan sc ttlemt nls 
in Italv as well as [trust an We know howc\<r that these \chacm setthments m 
Italv were made not at the time of the great migration during the post Mint an inter 
regnum but at lea t f ur urtunts later, in the course of the eighth ctnturv B t 1 he 
Ph >tr it lan c dome in the \\ e stern Mediterranean appear to have been 1 lundc J at a not 
much earlier date It set ms natur il to suppt se that tht I tru can s< ttle merits the third 
group) of I evantinc settlements in the Western Mediterranean besides the Phi tn cian 
and the Greek— were contemporarv 

Fxactlv whcnct the 1 tri s ans sailed to Ital/ wt do not know but since the Asiatic 
coast of the Meditt rrant an was in Philistint Itucrnn anei Phoemr mn hai tls from the 
borders of 1 „vpt as far north a-, \radus and in C>rick 1 unn ind I e ui nun hand® frt m 
the eastern extremitv ot Panphvln all the way round to the Dirdintlles tht possible 
locus for tl e I tiuscans point of departure would appear to It riiluctd to the Acntu 
coast ot the Mediterranean bt tween Aradus md Sidt 

1 he J vrrhtnians who were expelled by the Athenians from I ernnos in the sixth 
centurv n c but whose survivors still htld their own in the fifth century on the Athos 
Peninsula, as well as under Macedonian rule in Crcstoma and under Achaememan rule 
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susceptible to assimilation; and, while the Etruscans were being 
Hellenizcd, the Hittite communities which remained in Asia were 
first ground to powder by the Assyrians and wue then absorbed 
into the body of the Syriac Society by the Aramaeans. 

The Babylomc Society 

The other society which comes into view in Western Asia, side 
by side with the Hittite Society, when the daikncss lifts in the 
fifteenth century u c , had its home in the former homeland of the 
Sumuic Society in 'Iraq 

If we test the lclation of this other society to the Sumeric by the 
cnterion of religion, we shill again fail to find that middle term 
of a universal church which we have taken as the essentnl token of 
Apparentation-and- Affiliation When, however, we examine what 
the religion of this other society was, we find that it was not, like 
the Ihttitc religion, of non-Sumenc origin On the contrary, it 
was virtuilly identical with the state religion of the Empire of 
Sutner and \kkad in the time of the Amorite Dynasty of Babylon — 
l uhgion which had been created neither by the ‘internal prole- 
tariat 5 nor } y J ^ ‘external proletariat 5 of the Sumeric Society, 
but by the dominant minority 1 

at PI i la iml S<,\luii n the -Vs itic i oa to! the Mirnun we-c p c^umahh the rtp/e 
sentatiws i ai »h tivc attempt on the I r iscai s j art l j compete Mth the Greeks 
f 1 th< 111a rv ( t the l) irdinelk s a J ft r tl » u n n 11 J of the Black St a (her these 
1 unman Ivrrlunnns in 1 their c( r fusi nwiththi 1 cmnnn 1 di i?i whom tht> appear 
tohiw c rlaid n (1 i simihtcd seif rtlcrl C (i)(M \m k II below) 

1 r in v\har i kn< vvn < the cultun. whu-h the Jb trust in hi >ueht with them to Itals 
it U< is the ugh its affinities ire with the. Hittite culture hut the imprint cannot have 
1 ten u \ rn ng si iu ittcr their irriv d m It-ilv the 1 trust ans adopted the Alphabet 
from tht Grti ks and there is no irt hat ok pical rt or J c f tin ir having ever crnplovtd the 
Hittitchici gl\ pi it si ript whi h remained in ust among the II ttitc refugees in Northern 
S\ni It i a> In ctnjttlureu that tht Ltruscans were a ptople living on the south 
western fringe of tht Hittite World in the shelter cf tht Western I aurus with an 
outl t on the Mf dittrranc in in tht neighhourh ud < f Western (. ilicia There is little to 
recommend the iltermtive cjnjecturc that tlu l Tuscans f Italv were an in iigenous 
I urr j can people (Set further II D (in) vol n pp 6 bcHu) 

1 I heu is in thing in the religious life of the Suimric S icietv that can be m i preted 
as a new rel mous in vtment even a rudimentary or an abortivt movemtnt— proceed 
mg fiom the n tt mil pit lctirnt in the 1 imt t 1 roul Us and in the ui iversal state 
Wc canrnt so interpret either the cult of 1 aniniu/ er the Penitmtial Psalms — the two 
ft -mires of tlu Sumeric religion in which wc hnd the ntarest approach to the religious 
spirit of an intern il pic letariat as wc know it elsewhere— for there is no evidtnee tint 
either of these fe ltuies jsserted itself as a ieution to the established religion if the 
dominant minontv \s for 1 nnmu7 il suo nome ru irre soltintc e non molto spesso 
— nti tempi piu antic hi speci ilincnte in d< cunwnti di Lagash ml periodo lSNin. non se 
ne fa piu mcn/ion* urlini G l a R up ru Dabilontit e ‘isstra vol i (Bt logna ic)2S 
/anichelli) pp 279 80) I his chronologic -il fact p^ssiblv suppertsthe conjecture that 
the similarities htlwttn tht cults <f 1 ammu/ \tt is Adc ms and Osins arc due to the 
prof igatu 1 of in origin illv Sutmrnn cult into \r it< ha ^v ria and hgvpt (see I angdon 
b I am muz and Ishtar ((Kford 1014 C larcndon Pres**) p 1) but it certa Iv forbids us 
to be led bv the suggestive m aning of the God s nirne (Damu 71 in Sumerian means 
‘faithful son see I angdon op eit , p 2) into regarding the Ian muz cult as either ne 
rudiment or the vestige of a religion ere ited in the Sumer’ Time of 1 roublts b the 
burnt ric internal prolctari it As for the Penitt ntnl Psalm there stems to bt no tlu*. 
to their date (Jastrow M J he n oj Ilab\loma and Assyru* (Boston i8qS Ginn) 

p V7) Thus in the present state of our know ledgt the question whether tht 1 ltc-nal 
proletariat* of the burnenc bociety ever ertated anv thing m tlic nature of a universal 
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The Babylonian pantheon reflects the life, and the attitude 
towards life, of the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society of 
that age as faithfully as the Olympian pantheon reflects the life 
and outlook of the barbarians who overran the Minoan World 
during the interregnum after the fall of the ‘thalassocracy of 
Minos 5 . Here too, the relations between the Gods were simply a 
transposition of political facts into theological terms. In the 
Babylonian phase of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, the political 
organization of the Sumeric Society into a universal state with its 
capital at Babylon entailed the subordination of all other Gods to 
the local God of Babylon, Marduk; and in the time of Hammurabi’s 
immediate successor, Samsuiluna ( imperabat circa 1904-1867 B.C.), 
Marduk’s supremacy was confirmed by identifying him W'ith 
Enlil the Lord (Bel) of Nippur — the God w r ho, during the Sumeric 
‘Time of Troubles 5 , had conferred a political hegemony upon 
whichever one of the contending states had been able, at any given 
moment, to establish a command over his shrine. 

When w'c look at the society that was in existence in 'Iraq in the 
fifteenth century B.C., we observe that this political system of 
religion had been taken over from the past with the least amount 
of change that was required in order to adapt it to the political 
conditions of the day. The Society was now articulated into three 
states 1 — Babylonia, Assyria, and Elam — and in each state the local 
State-God was given the sovereignty over the pantheon without 
any other change in the names, number, and attribute* of the Gods 
or any change at all in cult and ritual. Thus in Babylonia the 
sovereignty over the pantheon was retained by the Babylonian 
Marduk-Bel (masked under the Kassite name Khaibc so long 
as a Kassite dynasty remained on the throne), 2 while in Assyria 
the Assyrian God Asshur occupied Marduk-BcTs place; but in 
every other respect the religions of Babylonia and Assjiia were 

churt h has to be answered in the mgativt, but this answer cannot be r< garded as 
definitive ‘Anche la religione babilonesc-assira haavuto, come tutta la r mlta mc c opota- 
mica, la sua storia t non v’ha dubbio chc tra non molto si potra scrivt rt ant lie un 1 storia 
dello spmto rehgioso m Mesopotamia Pel momento com lent nnuiKiaie a dart una 
vera e propria storia della religione babilonesc-assira’ (I urlam, op tit , pp y2-i) In 
Professor Langdon’s opinion fop cit , p 183), the astral thcologv into which th< myth 
of Tammuz and Ishtar — originally a vegetation myth (op tit , p «;) - was eventually 
taken up, presents ‘all the essential conditions for th< construction ot a universal religion, 
based upon the sufferings of a divine son’. 

1 The Kingdom of the Sea-Land, under the so-called Second Dvnasty of Babvlon 
(which never ruled in Babylon), had been established in the time ol Samsuiluna, Ham- 
murabi's immediate successor on the throne of Sumer and Akkad, as an indigi nous 
‘suer essor-state' ot the humeric universal state, and it had hetn annexed to the barbarian 
‘successor-state’, subsequently established by the Kasutes at Babvlon. at the turn ot 
the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries b c r I hus the Kingdom ot the Sea I and was 
simply a phenomenon of the post-Sumeric interregnum It is perhaps to be interpreted 
as a last attempt on the part of the Sumerians to preserve their distinctive nationality. 

1 r I he Kassite dynasty flickered out of existence in 1173 B ( , but the date is of no 
historical importance, since the descendants ot the barbarians had been ‘Dabyloiuuzed’ 
long before they ceased to rule. 
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identical both with one another and with the religion of the Sumeric 
universal state in its last phase . 1 

In the secular sphere, we do find certain important* changes. 
For instance, the units of political articulation were no longer city- 
states— as they had been from the dawn of Sumeric history to 
the breakdown of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad 2 — but larger 
states which each contained a number of cities without political 
individuality. There were also changes in the currency of languages. 
Sumerian, which had begun to lose ground to Akkadian during 
the Sumeric 'Time of Troubles’ but had still survived as a living 
language down to the end of the Sumeric universal state , 3 had now 
become extinct — though, as a dead language, it w r as still assidu- 
ously studied because the Akkadian Semitic language and the 
cuneiform script were instruments that could not be used without 
a grasp of the Sumerian classical background. In both Babylonia 
and Assyria, the Akkadian language still held its own as a medium 
for public and private records. On the other hand, in Elam, where 
Akkadian had acquired the same currency as in 'Iraq at the time 
when Elam had been a province of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, the f independence of the country in the new’ era 

was expressed linguistically in the reinstatement of the vernacular 
language . 4 

These secular changes in the aspect of Society are considerable. 
Nevertheless, if we take the dtgree of continuity or change in 
religious life .is our touchstone, we shall hesitate to describe the 
society of the later age as being 'affiliated’ to the Sumeric Society; 
and our reason for hesitating will be the exact opposite of that 
which weighed with us when we were considering the relation 

1 Set* ] etic'w, M 7 he RiLsjmn of Hnh\loma and . 1 m rut (Hoston 1898, Ginn), p 189. 

‘ '1 he Linpire ot Suiner ind Akkad, like tit Roman Lm nrt, was a union ot city- 
states in winch the units diu not lose their indiv uiuahtc and in which the t 'entral 
C;o\crnment confined its activities to function, which wert beyond the local » .overn- 
mt tits compass 

3 1 lie Sumerian language was alrt ad\ d\mg out in Ila r \1urab1 s time, and at the 
same time Uu gcogiaphital centre ot gr city of the ‘ooct\ wos hitting from Sumer to 
Akkad fiom L r and Nippur and Ism to llab\ Ion (Mcvtt.I* Giulm/tle de* Alter turns, 
■pd edition, mj! 1 patt u, pp 6}o * 1 

4 r l he 1 Idimtc language was a non-^ernitic Imgnagc with no known aflmities. (It is 
no'ewoithv that it had no admits with Surneiui ) I lam was the first region outside 
‘Iraq into which the Sumtiic culture expanded k monument ot this expansion was the 
invention of an 1 lamitic sc npt which wa^ inspued l>\ the Sumerian cuneiform but which 
struck out a new set ot characters foi c omev mg the 1 lanutc language, instead ol adapting 
the exisMng Sumerian characters, as these ha 1 been adapted to convex another non- 
Sumeuan language Akkadian During the latter halt of the third millennium n c , 
however, the Flanutu s« npt w.»s supplanted bv the Sumerian cuneiform after all, and 
after the establishment ot the l inpire of isumtr and Akkad, when Liam had become a 
province ol the Sunuric umvcisal state, the* 1 laimte language its< If was supplanted i ;r 
purposes of record (though not as a spoken vernacular) by \kkadian — and this even m 
private transactions Hv the time when our senes of record cm Ham begins again m 
the thirteenth century nr , after the break during the interregnum, tms process of 
linguistic assimilation "had been imtonh checked but undone (See Meyer, h . (Jcsihuhte 
des Alter tuws, 3rd cditi« n, \ol 1, part h, pp 501 -2, 5O0, and 662 ) 
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between the Sumeric Society and the Hittite. In that instance the 
relation seemed too slight to be called Apparentation-and-Affiliation. 
In this instance it seems to be too intimate. We hesitate to say that 
the society which we find existing in 'Iraq in this later age is 
‘affiliated* to the Sumeric Society, because wc are not sure that it 
may not be identical with it — that it may not, in fact, be the Sumeric 
Society itself in the act of attempting, after the play is over, to 
repeat its historic part on a derelict remnant of the stage. Here is a 
problem of identity which we must try to solve sooner or later. 
We may find ourselves in a better position to solve it when our 
present survey of societies has been completed. Provisionally, and 
without prejudice, let us treat the society which we find in posses- 
sion in 'Iraq in the fifteenth century b.c. as a separate representa- 
tive of the species in its own right, and let us lend it a name — for 
convenience ‘Bab} Ionic 5 . 1 

In Babylonic history — or the epilogue to Sumeric history, 
whichever title we may eventually decide to use— there was one 
portentous event: the militarization of Assyria. When the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad broke up and the barbarians overran its 
territories — Aryas from one side, Hittites from another, Kassites 
from a third — Assyria was the only fraction of the Sumuic Wot Id 
that was not overwhelmed. By a superhuman effort the Assyrians 
kept successive invaders at bay; and their oideal was prolonged 
for centuries. After surviving a Mitannian domination in the 
fifteenth century, they bore the brunt of the Aramaean expansion 
in the eleventh. Yet they never succumbed, and for this they had 
their reward and paid their penalty . 2 3 If the waters did not go over 
their soul, the iron did enter into it ; and the Assyrian state emerged 
from the ordeal as a blade of tempered steel which would never 
allow the hand that held it to rest from shedding blood. * We have 
already encountered this Assyrian militarism as the scourge of 
the Syriac Society in its ‘Time of Troubles 5 ; but the injuries which 
it inflicted on an alien society w r ere far exceeded by those which it 
inflicted on its own . An intermittent duel with Babylonia cul- 

1 *Bab’ Ionic* (Latin Babilortuus) rather than ‘Baby Ionian’, in order to avoid the 
ambiguitv that arises if an adjective with a geographical connotation is used as the label 
for a socitty. 'Baby Ionic’ seems an apt nam< for this sotic tv on the analogy ot ‘lh/an- 
tinc’, smet the < ity ot Bdnlon plavcd as dominant a part in its history as the city ot 
C on .tantinoplc has plavtd in the history of Orthodox C hnstendom Babylon was not 
merely the capital of one of the states into which the soiuty was aituuUted It was the 
citadel of the common culture in which the people of all these states lived and moved 
and had their being, and political rancour did not diminish the city’s cultural prc'tige. 
'1 he Asscrians who made war on Babylonia in the eighth and sevtnth cinturjes B < . 
could not escape the sptll ot Babylon, any more than the Bulgars who made war on the 
East Roman Lmpiri in the ninth and ttnth centuries of the C hnstian Era could escape 
the spell of Byzantium. 

1 1 or the rt ward, see II D (v), vol », pp. 133-6, and for the penalty, Part IV, below. 

3 Avtos yap c<jH^K€Tcu didpa mfrqpos ( Odyssey , xix, 1. 13 ) 
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minated in the Hundred Years* War of the seventh century b.c,, 
in which Babylon fell first, to rise again, and Nineveh next, to rise 
no more. Assyria’s last great exploit before her annihilation was 
the overthrow of Elam ; and Babylonia was so sorely stricken that 
she only survived her victory over Assyria for three-quarters of a 
century. The last survivor among the three states of the Babylonic 
World lost its independence when Cyrus entered Babylon in 
538 b.c.; and though the Empire of the Achaemenidae was ruled 
from Babylon and Susa, 1 its ultimate mission w r as to serve as a 
universal state for the Syriac and not for the Babylonic Society. 2 
In the course of five centuries, the Babylonic Society gradually 
faded away. Before the beginning of the Christian Era, it was 
extinct. 3 

The Andean Society 

As far as this point in our survey of societies we have been 
identifying extinct representatives of the species that have left 
some monument or other in the w r orld of our time, either in the 
shape of fossils or else in the shape of living societies to which they 
are ‘apparent'xT or related in a less intimate way — in the first 
or the second degree. In order to complete our survey up to the 
limits of our knowledge here and now, we must also try to identify, 
by analogy with the specimens identified already, those represen- 
tatives of the species which are neither themselves alive to-day nor 
are related in any way to any of the living representatives nor have 
left their trace in the form of fossils, but which arc known to us 
solely from our literary and archaeological records. 

We know' in this way of two societies in the New' World which 
were both incorporated into our Western Society by conquest 
during the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, at the very time 
w hen in the Old World the Arabic Society was being incorpo ated 
by the same process into the Iranic Society to constitute the unitary 
Islamic Society of to-dav. 4 At the time of the Spanish conquests 
in the New World one of these two indigenous societies occupied 
Central America, from the basin of the Mexican lakes to the penin- 
sula of Yucatan. The other occupied the Andean Plateau, together 
with the lowlands between the western escarpment of the plateau 
and the Pacific Coast of South America, in a long narrow zone 
extending north and south from what is now the Republic of 
Colombia to what are now the north-eastern corner of Chile and 
the north-western corner of Argentina. In the quite different 

1 Susa —the capital of Elam — had been one of the three g* cities of the Bab\lt ut 
World. 

1 On this point, see pp. 8o-i, above, ind also II. D (%), vol. ii, p. 138, below. 

3 See pp. 79-80, above. 

« See pp. 68-72, above, and I. C (1) (ft), Annex I, below. 
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physical environments of the Pampas on the south and the tropical 
forests of the Amazon Basin on the east, the ‘Andean 5 Society had 
failed to secure a footing. 

Our knowledge of these two societies is derived partly from 
archaeological research and partly from literary records made 
by the Spanish conquistadores, or by members of the conquered 
societies at the instance of the conquistadores, on the morrow of 
the conquests, before the traditions of the conquered societies had 
been obliterated by the disappearance of the societies themselves. 1 
From this evidence we can discern that at the respective moments 
when the histories of the two societies were interrupted by the 
shattering impact of an overwhelming alien force, the Andean 
Society had recently emerged from a ‘Time of Troubles* into a 
universal state, while the Central American Society was in the 
last convulsions of a ‘Time of Troubles’ from which a uniwrsal 
state was about to issue. 

The Andean universal state was the Empire of the Incas, which 
had already overthrown all the other Powers of the Andean World, 
had incorporated into itself the whole domain of the Andean 
Society except the northern extremity of the plateau beyond Quito, 
and had organized on a uniform plan the various peoples and 
territories that had come to he embraced within its frontiers. 2 
As a result of the Spanish conquest, this indigenous Andean 
universal state was replaced by an alien universal state in the shape 
of the Spanish Yiceroyaltv of Peru. The prospective Central 
American universal state was the Aztec Empire of Tenochtitlan, 
which had been ruining the Central American Society since about 
a.d. 1375 bv a career of militarism comparable, in its blood- 
thirstiness and destructiveness, to the militarism of Assyria. At 
the moment when the Spaniards arrived, the city-state of Tlaxcala 
was the only considerable Power in the Central American World 
which the Aztecs had not yet succeeded in overthrowing; and the 
Tlaxcalecs had their backs to the wall. It was by entering into an 
alliance with the Tlaxcalecs that Cortez overthrew' the Aztecs and 
anticipated, at the eleventh hour, the transformation of the Aztec 
Empire into an indigenous Central American universal state by 
establishing in place of it an alien universal state in the shape of 
the Spanish Viccroyalty of Mexico. 

1 The disappearance of these two societies through their incorporation into our 
W'estern hoc iet\ was a rapid process. The last surviving community of the Central 
American bocietv —a refugee « ommumtv of Maws who had migrated from Yucatan to the 
shores of Lake IVten -had become extinct before the clo>e of the seventeenth century 
of the ( nristian hra In the Andean Society, the last flic kei of self-consciousness came 
and went in the rebellion of Tuoac Amaru against the Spanish regime in Peru in 1780-3. 

2 For a dc*M nption of the administrative organization of the Empire of the Incas, sec 
Baudm, L.: L' Empire Socialute des lnka (Pans 1928, Institut d’Kthnologie). 
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In attempting a retrospective reconnaissance of Andean and 
Central American history from our own date of entry into contact 
with these two societies at the moment of the Spanish Conquest, 
it may he convenient to deal with Andean history first, since its 
course is easier to survey than the course of Central American 
history on the whole. 

The Empire of the Incas, which was suddenly and violently 
superseded by the Spaniards in a.d. 1530, had been fulfilling the 
functions of an Andean universal state for about a hundred years 
before its catastrophic overthrow in mid-career. At least, we may 
say that the Inca Empire could fairly lay claim to the title of an 
Andean universal state from the moment when it succeeded in 
incorporating the Kingdom of Chimu; for Chimu was not merely 
the second greatest Powder in the Andean World, next to the Inca 
Empire itself, on the eve of the Inca conquest; it was also the 
foremost of the twin biith-places of the Andean culture, which 
had first emerged, and then risen to its zenith, partly in Chimu 
and partly in Nazca. Thus the conquest of Chimu by the Inca 
Power in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era established a 
political union between the oldest and the youngest elements in 
the Andean Society; for the rise of the Andean culture to its zenith 
in Chimu and Nazca appears to have taken place during the fust 
live centuries of the Christian Era, 1 whereas the first Inca sovereign 
of the historical ten does not appear to have entered upon his reign 
at Cuzco until after the beginning of the twelfth century. 2 The 
conquest of Chimu bv the Incas also consummated a political 
union between the lowlands of the coast and the highlands of the 
interior, which were the two different, and culturally as well as 
physically distinctive, areas which together constituted the Andean 
World; for Cuzco, which was the original nucleus of the Inca 
Empire, was a highland canton, while both Chimu and Wzca 
were lowland coastal states — Chimu being situated towards the 
northern and Nazca towards the southern end of the Peruvian 
coastline. For this combination of reasons, the conquest of Chimu 
by the Incas in the fifteenth century is perhaps to be taken as the 
epoch-making event that marks the establishment of the Andean 
universal state. The war in which this conquest w as achieved was 
the culminating action in the military career of the Inca Pacha- 
cutcc; 3 and, since Pachacutcc reigned from about a.d. 1400 to 
a.d. 1448, 4 we shall not be far out in our reckoning if we date his 
annexation of Chimu not earlier than a.d. 1430, and if we thcrefoie 

1 See the chronological tables on pp. 47-0 of Means, P A.: Ancient CkihsJtions of the 

Andes (New York H)$i, Scribnei). 2 Means, op. cit., p. 323. 

3 For this war, see Means, op. cit., pp. 260-1. * Means, op. cit., p. 253. 
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allot a span of a century, or rather less, to the universal-state phase 
of Andean history. 

This conquest and annexation of Chimu by the Inca Power was 
the climax 1 of a process of Inca empire-building which had begun, 
three centuries earlier, in the reigns of the second and third of the 
historical Inca sovereigns, Lloque Yupanqui ( imperabat circa a.I). 
1140-95) and Mayta Capac ( imperabat circa a.d. 1195- 1230). 
These two Incas laid the foundations of the Empire by annexing 
the basin of Lake Titicaca to their ancestral principality of Cuzco 
and extending their dominions to the sea at Moquechua, towards 
the southern extremity of the Peruvian coast. 2 And the ever 
more intensive militarism through which the Inca Empire was 
built up in the course of these three centuries, beginning in the 
twelfth century of the Christian Era, 3 was one symptom of a 
‘Time of Troubles’ which was to come to its close in the fifteenth 
century and which appears to have had its beginning some time 
between a.d. 900 and a.d. iipo. 

When we peer back into the origins and antecedents of this 
Andean ‘Time of Troubles’, several abiding features in the Andean 
historical landscape begin to stand out clear. We perceive that the 
‘Time of Troubles’ manifested itself on the Plateau and in the 
Coast-lands simultaneously; v\c perceive that both regions were 
already playing their historical parts in the age of growth by which 
the ‘Time of Troubles’ was preceded ; and finally we perceive that 
the predominance of the Plateau over the Coast — a predominance 
which eventually reached its zenith when an Inca Empire, with 
its head-quarters on the Plateau, erected itself into an Andean 
universal state embracing the Coast — w r as not the original relation 
in which the Coast and the Plateau had stood to one another. 

If we now project our thoughts right back to the beginning of 
Andean history and then follow the growth of the Andean Society 
forwards from the earliest point at which our archaeological 
evidence begins to give us light, we find, as wc have noticed by 
anticipation, that this Andean culture originated in two districts 
of the coastal lowlands — Chimu and Nazca — and that it was in 
Chimu and in Nazca that the makers of this culture did their 
creative w r ork during the first five centuries of the Christian Era. 
The art of early Chimu — in the modelling and painting of its 
pottery and, above all, in its plastic portrayal of the human coun- 

1 The climax only, and not the term; foi the reign of Pachacutec, while it marked the 
zenith of the Inca Empire’s greatness, did not sec the end of its territorial expansion. 
Both Northern Chile and the Ecuadorian section of the Andean Coast and Plateau were 
added to the Empire hy Pachacutec’s successor Tupac Yupanqui ( imperabat circa a d. 
1448-82) * Sec Means, op i it , pp. 227 9 

* For the vicissitudes in the fortunes of the Incas in their tmpire-budding age, see 
further II. D (iv), \ol. 11, pp. 102-3, below. 
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tenance — is not unworthy to be compared with the art of early 
Hellas. In this creative age, the people of the Coast were the 
pioneers, while the people of the Plateau were backward. It was 
not till about the sixth century that the highlanders were stimulated 
into creative activity in their turn by a contact and conflict with 
the lowlandcrs in which it was the lowlanders that took the ini- 
tiative. Thereafter, there was a second chapter in the growth- 
phase of the Andean Society in which the Plateau acquired the 
lead in art, and, above all, in architecture, as well as in politics and 
war. The outstanding monument of this and of all other ages of 
Andean history is the highland city of Tiahuanaeo, at the south- 
eastern corner of Lake T iticaca, whose huge monoliths still defy 
the ravages of a cruel climate. But this first age of highland pre- 
dominance was followed by the beginning of the general ‘Time of 
Troubles’ of which we have already taken note; and when this 
common adversity fell upon both parts of the Andean World, it 
was the Plateau, on which the culture had a shorter history and 
shallower roots, that suffered the more severely. On the Plateau, 
after the onset of the ‘Time of Troubles’, there was a relapse to a 
level of cultuie which was scarcely above the primitive, whereas 
in the Lowlands a less depressing cultural set-back w^as followed, 
both in Chimu and in Nazca, by a revival of the old lowland 
culture at about the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries of 
the Christian lira. Thus the Lowlands reasserted their cjltural 
superiority over the Plateau from the beginning of ‘the Time of 
Troubles’ onwards, and in this sphere they never yielded the 
palm to the Plateau again — not even when the military and political 
genius of the Incas imposed upon the lowlanders a highland 
pattern of an Andean universal state. 

The Yucatec , Mcxic , and Mayan Societies 

By comparison with Andean history as w r e have sketched it 
above, the course of Central American history is complicated; for 
when we examine the home of the Central American Society as 
we find it at the time of the Spanish conquest, wc observe that it 
had two distinct nodes, one on the Mexican Plateau and the other 
on the peninsula of Yucatan. And a closer examination reveals 
the fact that these nodes correspond to the former homes of two 
societies which were originally separate, and which we may call 
respectively the ‘Mcxic’ and the ‘Yucatec’. The Yucati-e Society 
was apparently incorporated into the Mcxic Society by conquest 
at about the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era; 1 and the Central American Society which the 

1 The Mexic conquerors of Yucatan at this luncture were not Aztecs but Toltecs. 
The Aztecs at that tune were outer barbarians, living by hunting in the no-man's-lami 
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Spaniards found in existence on their arrival in the New World 
was a composite society, brought into existence by this act of 
incorporation, as the composite Islamic Society that is extant 
in the Old World to-day has been brought into existence by the 
incorporation of the Arabic Society into the Iranic. The Mexic 
conquest of the Yucatec Society occurred (according to one view) 
because the city-states into which the Yucatec World was arti- 
culated had fallen into a state of internecine warfare and had 
sought to increase their military strength against one another by 
recruiting Mexic mercenaries who eventually made themselves 
their employers’ masters . 1 In any case, the arrival of Mexic 
mercenaries in Yucatan and the outbreak of internecine waifare 
in Yucatan are both well-established historical facts, whatever their 
relation to one another. The warfare, too, was undoubtedly a 
sign that the Yucatec Society had fallen into a ‘Time of Troubles' ; 
and it appears to be generally agreed that, after the union of the 
Yucatec Society with the Mexic into a single Central Amcncan 
Society, the trouble eventually spread throughout the wider 
common weal and grew with time. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era, at the latest, the social ci isis in Cential 
America had become acute;-* and its denouement in the tumble 
establishment of a universal state through the agency ot Aztec 
militarism was in sight when the Spaniards arrived 1 

If we now* trace the sepaiate histories of the Yucatec Society 
and the Mexic Society back before the beginning of thur common 
‘Time of Troubles’ into their separate ages of growth, we shall 
find that they were related to one another, as the Iranic Society 

to the north of the YU vie Worlds 'I he Toltecs were the creators of tin Mixu Slm icty 
7 he Aztecs chd not gam a footing in the Mexic domain until the 'J olttcs had lallcn 
into a ‘Time of '1 rouble*. 1 ') he creators of the Yucatec Society wtre Mayas 

1 The other \ie\v is thuthe arrival of these Mixk mercenaries in Yucatan muiks the 
beginning and not the end of the Yucatec age ot peace and prosperitv (Sc** the next 
footnote ) 

2 7 he experts are at present at variance over the chronolopv of Yuvatcc his'ory Jt 
seems to be aj/ictd that there was a prosperous period, approximated two centimes long, 
during which the several Yucatec citv-states were at peace with one arothc r in viiluc 
of the so-ca led ‘I (ague of Mavapan’, and that this peace ended cata^trophicalh in 
‘the W’ar of Mavapan’, which vs as a r< volt of the othc r cities against the city ot Mavapan’s 
hegemons Some scholars, however, place these two centuries of peace before tl it 
arrival of tl e 7 oltccs in Yucatan and others after it 7 his ditlcic me of view < omes out 
in rhe Hntory of the Maya (London 1931, Scribner) by r I Gann and J f 1 hompeon 
One of the two joint authors dates the two prospt ious centuries between a u 1004 and 
A.D 12OJ, and sugpf sts, that the multiplicity of small states, constantly at war with eac h 
other', which the Spaniards found m Yucatan in the sixteenth eentuiv, arose in a d 
1201 (p 18) The other author dates the same catastrophe a n 14s i (pp 84 8) 

3 7 he Yucatec Society had originally been relatively pacific, the Mexic Society 

relatively warlike, and rhe reciprocal lnlluence of the two spirits, at the time of the union 
of the two societies, is bkcl to have been disturbing and disintegrating (see J he J ru\- 
clopaedia Brttannica , cd \in, new volume 1, p 19s) 7 he union was followed b\ in 

infiltration of the Aztecs and other Chichimtcs (that is to sav, hunting tribes from a 
no-manVland on the north) , and these newcomers cultivated a peculiar vt in of sav igt r\ , 
both m warfare and in religion, uhtr h reached its climax in the latte r days of the Central 
American 'T line of 7 ’roublcs', on the eve of the arrival of the Spaniards. 
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and the Arabic Society were related, through an identic relation 
to a third society of an older generation. In their different homes, 
they both emerged, before the beginning of the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era, from an interregnum which had followed 
the fall of a universal state into which this older society had incor- 
porated itself m its last phase. 1 This univtrs.il state was the so- 
called ‘First Empire 5 of the Mayas, 2 which came to a rapid and 
ni)sterious end in the seventh century of the Christian Era, after 
having flourished for two or three hundred >ears. 3 The great 
cities of this empire, which lay in the rain-soaked country to the 
south of Yucatan, in what are now the Republic of Guatemala 
and the British Colony of Honduras, weie suddenly abandoned, 
one after another, to the tropical forest, 4 in which their remains — 
long since engulfed and overgrown — aie being discovered in our 
da\ by our Western archaeologists. The majont} of the population 
migrated northwards into Yucatan, 5 which had been a colonial 
appendage of the older society’s domain, 0 and the Yucatec 
Society which emerged there eventually, after the interregnum, 
was the creation of these refugees. As for the causes of the cata- 
stiophe in wjiich the older societ\'s history ended, it can onlv be 
said - in the present state of our knowledge — tli.it the triumph of 
the tropical forest o\cr the works of Man was probably a conse- 
quence of the catastiophe and not its cause; 7 since there is nothing 
to suggest that there was at tin* time am change ot climate which 
might have given the tropical forest the upper hand at last over a 

1 This int < 1 Kfnuin is dated titnt * n 690 990 In Mnn>, P A Ancient C initiations 
of the lnde\ (Ntw V ork 19? 1 Scrbneri p 3S 

2 r l he 4 1 ir>t 1 nipirc appears to ha\e 1 een a prunne universal sta»t , in which all the 
Md' j citu » ot tin a*.e obeved .1 sinple Central liournmont (1 or llu archat olopual 
Muiit rtmns oi tin* sn e,mn and Ihomp'on op 1 «t pp sS 9) 'l he so-called Sec. nd 
I input’ of the Ma.js la Knit's to the lustorv 1 f tht later \ ui it« . ^oent' and was r.ot 
rcallv an empire it all but m association ot cit\ st itt > ‘V < 1 eimit id Mava an' (so 
tailed alter one ed the three { aituipatinjj; xtVex) 'Inis I tague kept the pea. in the 
Viuatce Woild duunc tlu two centuries preceding the beginrumj of tr>* ‘ . mu ot 

I roubles’ lor the conti o\crs\ over the ehiorologx, set p 124 footno't 2, a’ o\c 

1 1 lie I 1 r "t T mpirc' of the Max as floruit Lina A i> 300-600 n ordmg to Spindcn, 

II J Iht Incrent ( 11 it tuitions of Mexico and ( tntnu Amen a (New V ork 1022 An rii- 
can Museum ot Natural Histon) p 67, etna At) 400-O00 atcoidu £ to If t Fm\do- 
p ndia liritnnmca ed tin, new volume 1, p 194, tin a \ n 430 700 according to Means, 
I* A Indent ( nihuitiontif thi Andts{\vw \ ork 1931, 'K.rihmr), p ts Or tht other 
hir'd its fill ix plated as 1 itc as the first half of the mrth ctntuix ot the C hrntian 1 r » hv 
I hompson, J 1 Iht Cttthsafton of the Jl Unas (C luca^o 1927, i u Id Mustum ot 
Natuial Hi tor\), pp 11-12 

* In I hr Hi\tor\ of the Ma\a l\ ondon 1931, Scribner), Messrs Ginn and 1 hompson 
- who follow Spmilen s and not Thompson’ 0 envn chronologx in this joint work — 
estimate that the st sueiessive suelden abandonments extended oxer about a centurv, 
circa h d 330 6jo from hrst to lAst (p ho) 

* \ rnmontv moved out in the opposite direction to Quen Santo, on the inlar d slope 
of the Ihieitu Highlands 

6 1 he first Max a mloivv m Yucatan is thought to have been Tuluum, on the cast 
roast A monument at l uluum bears a date which corresponds on bpindtn s chionolofix 
to mi 301 (Gann and 'I hompson op cit . p 41 C t pp 71 8 ) 

1 I or this victorious eounitr-oHensivc of the tropical forest, see further II D (1), 
vol ii, pp. 3 4, and II D (\u), vol 11, pp 304-6, btlow. 
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society which had been successfully keeping it at bay for many 
centuries. Here, as elsewhere, the catastrophe is more likely to 
have been due to some human failure in Society itself; but 
Archaeology gives us no clue to what this failure was. 1 It only 
tells us that the ‘First Empire* of the Mayas did not perish by 
violence of any kind, not by revolution and not by wat. Indeed, 
this older society seems to have been unusually pacific. The only 
evidence that it practised the art of war at all comes from the north- 
western fringe of its domain, where it had to deal with outer 
barbarians in the quarter in which the Mexic Society eventually 
emerged after the interregnum 2 The arts in which the older 
society excelled w r ere Astronomy (turned to practical account in a 

1 Tht problem is discussed s\ stematu ally and critically but inconclusiv cly by Messrs 
Gann ami 1 hompson in op cit on pp 61 6 

I he abandonment of the area as a whole was a gudual one, and occupied approxi- 
mately a century It commenced in the extmm south at Copan and in the extreme 
west, at Palenque, extending thence eastward and northward till it reached the t itie> of 
north eastern Peten of which the group including Naranjo, 1 lkal Uaxactun Bcnque 
\ iejo and Nakum was the last to be deserted 1 he exodus from tat h c ity was however, 
apparently a sudden one, as the last created stelae arc almost in tht best style of the 
Great Period and show no signs ol any dtgcnc ration in the sculptor s art 

\ number ot reasons hast been assigned for this remarkable exodus none, of tl em, 
however, entirely satisfactory I hey include i N itional decide nee 2 i pidennc 
disease 3 Farthquakts 4 War internecine or foreign or both eombmtd s ( hmatic 
changts 6 F xhau^tion of the Soil 7 Religious or superstitious reasons (pp 60 1) 

The authors examine each of these suggested explanations in turn and find the m all 
unconvincing witn the possible exception ot a combination of nos 6 and 7 As 
regards the possibility of soil-exhaustion, an observation of latter dav nitivt nnicultuic 
in the area once cc verc-d by the P irst P mpirc’ of the Mayas set r is to show th it a re; cate d 
clearing and burning off of the tropical forest for the purpose of agriculture does tend 
eventudly to exhaust the soil of tht clearing and to end in its surfict becoming »c vtittl 
with a tough mat of toirse grass If this economic calamity oeeurre d in the latter d »\ » 
of the Mava Pmpire on an unparalleled scale and it a time when the Miva e lltn itors 
had given hostages to I ortunc by being fruitful and multiplying and replenishing the 
T arth with a teeming population on the strength of an abundant food supple whit h now 
unexpectedly began to fail it is conceivable that the dominant minority of the Mayan 
Society- in which the ruling clasps appears to have been an ewite lie priesthood may have 
lost its nerve In that event the’social effec t of the exhaustion of the soil miv have been 
reinforced and accentuated bv religious terrors and tabus I he one e fruitful and now 
barren corn lands may have become an object of superstitious uveisitn is well a» 
economic despair and the two motives together may perhaps suffice to explain the 
wholes de trek into Yucatan 

1 he theory that an exhaustion of the soil mav have been at least part eause of the trek 
is supported by the fact that during the century ( circa a n ^30 630) duiing which the 
gre it cities of the First I mpirc were being progressively deserted the first sttp tiken 
by their former inhabitants was to found a bevv of new small towns in their neighbour 
hoods The purpose of this local change of residence mav have been to bring tin rulti 
vators closer to the fringes of the cultivated are is th it surrounded each of the great 
cities for presumably the soil was less seriously exhausted on these fringes where 
cultivation would previously have been less intense than on the lmmcdutc outskirts 
of the previous centres of population On this showing, the foundation of these small 
town> represents an attempt to compromise with economic necessity ’ bv local 
decentralization — an attempt which proved vain and which was therefore followed in 
the end, by an outright emigration to Yucatan (See Gann and I hompson, op cit , 
pp 51-2 and 56-7) 

Toi a discussion of the fifth of Messrs Gann anl 1 hompson s alternative cxpl illa- 
tions — namely climatic changes — see II l) (vn), Annex I, vol 11, below 

2 1 here are only two sculptures that relate to war, and these have both been found at 
Pitdras Negras (Gann and i hompson, op cit, p 63- where, however the view is 
expressed that the Mayas and the Nahuas did not actually come into cont ic t with t ich 
other) In this connexion it may he noted that two, at least of the Old I mput colonics 
m Yucatan, namely 1 uluum and lehpaatun, were walled cities (op cit , pp 40 and 42) 
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system of chronology which was remarkably exact in its calcula- 
tions and painstaking in its records) and Calligraphy (in a grotesque 
pictographic script, carved on stone, which our Western scholars 
have not yet succeeded in deciphering). The people who created 
this society were the Mayas, and we may call the society ‘Mayan ’. 1 

What was the relation between the Mayan Society on the one 
hand and the Yucatec and Mexic Societies on the other? If we 
take as our touchstone the presence or absence of a middle term 
in the shape of a universal church, we shall hesitate to pronounce 
either the Yucatec Society or the Mexic Society to be ‘affiliated’ 
to the Mayan— and this for the reason that weighed with us when 
w T e were examining the relation of the I>ab} Ionic Society to the 
Sumeric. In the age of the Mayan universal state we can perceive 
no religious movement that can be confidently interpreted as the 
rise of a universal church created by an internal proletariat . 2 By 
that time, the dominant minoiity of the Mayan Society had 
organized its religious practices and beliefs into an elaborate and 
esoteric system; and this system appears to have been transmitted 
to the Yucatec Society and to the Mexic Society, as the somewhat 
similar religious system of the Sumeric dominant minority was 
transmitted to the Bab\ Ionic Society. The only change seems to 
have been that the Mexic Society tailed to preserve the refinements 
of its Mavm hciitage, in religion as in other aspects of culture, 
and e\cn brutalized what it retained by lapsing into the practice 
of human sacrifice . 1 In a general way, the fortunes of the Max an 
religion in Mexic hands resemble the fortunes of the Sumeric 
religion in the hands of the Assyrians. 

When we turn to consider the relative displacement of the 
original homes of the Yucatec Society and the Mexic Society from 
the original home of the Mayan, the displacement of the Mexic 
Society -- from a moist tropical plain to a dry plateau in the far 


1 The Ma\as stand to the* histuiies of the Mas an, Yucatec, and Mexi< Societies as the 
Suim 1 tans stand to the histones of the Sumeric. IJabv Ionic, and Hittite Societies, more- 
over, there are « ertain material points of icsimblame between the two groups lor 
instance, the turn lor astrnnorm and the contrast between the unusuallv pacific character 
of the earlier societ\ in either gioup and the unusuallv vicious militarism in which the 
histoiv of the later societies culminated In this, the earl\ Mavas stand to the Aztecs as 
the early Sumerians stand to the Assvnans. 

1 In the Mavan ichgion, perhaps the nearest approach to the religious spirit of an 
‘internal prolttanat’, as wc know it elsewhere is the cult of the Plumed Serpent Cod 
Tutulcan or Ivukukan, which v\as transmitted to the Mexic Socutx (the Cod's name 
thi re being translated into the local Nahu.m language as Qucl/akoatl) This Mayan 
Culture -Ciod ret alls the Sumeric Cultuic Cod Fa In considering the woixhip of 1 'uUil- 
can, howevtr, we are conirontcd with the dilhcultv which we encountered when w» were 
considering the Sumeric worship of Tammu/ We aie m igno anie of the historical 
relation of this cult to the organized religion of the dominant nuriuritv. (See the foot- 
note on p 115. above ) 

J T he Mavan religious sxstem was possihlv (though not unquestionably) innocent of 
human sacritu e, hut it did contain a brutal element in the shape ot outlandish and 
revolting penitential self-mot title ations which tecall those ol Hinduism. 
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north-west — recalls the similar displacement of the Hittite Society 
from the Sumeric. The original home of the Mcxic Society on 
the plateau was at, if not beyond, the extreme limit reached by 
the Mayan Society in this direction at the time of its greatest 
expansion. On the other hand, the peninsula which was the original 
home of the Yucatec Society appears to have been brought com- 
pletely within the ambit of the Mayan Society in its latest age. 
At the same time, Yucatan lay right outside the region of tropical 
forest which was the birth-place of the Mayan Society; and 
although in actual distance it lay much nearer to the Mayan home- 
land than the Mexican Plateau lay, the essential differences in the 
physical environment were much the same on the peninsula as 
they were on the plateau. Whereas, in the Mayan homeland, the 
society had to contend with a superabundance of rainfall and of 
vegetation, Yucatan, like the plateau, was deficient in water and 
in trees . 1 Thus as far-reaching an adaptation of the material con- 
ditions of life to a new physical environment was demanded when 
the Yucatec Society was founded in an outlying province of the ‘First 
Empire* by Mayan refugees as when the Mexic Society was founded 
by barbarians who had been irradiated by the Mayan culture in a 
no-manVland beyond the frontier. In this respect the relation of 
the Yucatec Society to the Mayan was unlike that of the Babvlomc 
Society to the Sumeric, for in this latter case the birth-place of the 
later society was coincident with the homeland of the earlier society 
and there was no geographical displacement at all. 

The Egyptiac Society 

Finally there is one representative of the species which has lived 
through a longer span than any other whose history we know, and 
this, apparently, without ever entering into the relationship either 
of ‘affiliation* or of ‘apparentation*. This is the society which 
emerged m the lower valley of the Nile, between the First Cataract 
and the Mediterranean, during the fourth millennium B.C., and 
which became extinct in the fifth century of the Christian Era 2 
after existing, from first to last, at least three times as long as our 
own Western Society has existed so far . 1 This ‘Egyptiac * 4 Society 

1 Yucatan is a low-lying shelf of limestone which has teen elevated above nta-levcl 
without the strata being tilted out of the horizontal plane In phv-ucal character the 
Yucatanian peninsula resembles the south-eastern cxticnuty of Italy, from the plain of 
Eoggia to the tip of the ’heel' 

* This is the extreme date down to which some vestiges of the Lgvptiac tradition sur- 
vived As a ‘going concern’, the I gyptiac culture did not outlive the third century of 
the Christian Era 

3 It is not vet thirteen centuries since our Western Society emerged from the inter- 
regnum which followed the fall of the Roman Empire. The span of I gyptiac history 
extends over at least four millennia 

4 'Egyptiac* (from the Latin Aegyptiacus), m order to avoid the ambiguity of the 
geographical adjective ‘Egyptian’ (from the Latin Aegyptius). 
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is not represented in the world of our day, as far as we can see, 
by any human heirs or assigns — not by any fossil of itself and not 
by any living society to which it might be either ‘apparentecE or 
related in some less intimate way. All the more triumphant is the 
immortality which it has sought and found in stone. It seems 
probable that the Pyramids, which have already borne inanimate 
witness to the existence of their makers for four or five thousand 
years without yielding to the ravages of Time, will continue stead- 
fastly to perform their Atlantcan task for hundreds of thousands 
of years to come. It is not inconceivable that they may outlast 
Mankind itself, and that, in a world where there are no longer 
human senses to receive their testimony or human minds to com- 
prehend it, they will testify still of the Egyptiac Society that made 
them: ‘Before Abraham was, I am.’ 


LI. A PROVISIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETIES 
OF TIIE SPECIES 

In the fou going survey wc started with six representatives of 
the species of society which we are studying — five living repre- 
sentatives and one extinct specimen — and with two sets of fossils. 
As a result of the survey, we have succeeded in identifying thirteen 
representatives more. Thus wv now have at our disposal nineteen 
representatives in all ; and it may be convenient to run through 
their names m the order in which they have presented themselves. 
Our nineteen societies are the Western, the Orthodox Christian, 
the Iranic, the Arabic (now incorporated with the Iranic into the 
Islamic Society of to-day), the Hindu, the Far Eastern, the Hel- 
lenic, the Syriac, the Indie, the Smic, the Mnman, the Surneric, 
the Hittite, the Babylonie, the Andean, the Mexic, the Yucatec, 
the Mayan, and the Kgvptnc. 1 * * 4 

The practical operations by which wc have carried out our survey 
suggest a basis for a provisional classification of the results that 


1 r l his li-a of nineteen socctics nny he compared with the list of ten societies which 

was cornpiltd h\ C ount J A do C-rnbint.au ncaih a centurs ago (Seexol i, pp 362-5, 

of the 1st edition of L'lne&dite dt 5 Raics Humilities (Fans 1S53 5, Firmin Duiot, 

4 \oL )). In inf -due in^ his list, de Gohmeau declares 

‘Du son clc ces multitudes dc nations c^u 1 out passe ou \i\cnt encore sur la tenc, dix 
settlement sc sont elec ees a l'ctat de socic-tes completes. Le resle, plus ou moms indepen- 
dent, gravitc a l'tntour tomme les plane tes autour dc Icurs solcils 

The list itself is as follows (N H W here\cr one ot dc Ciobineau’s societies coincides 
with one of the societies identified 111 this Study, the name employed m this Study has 
been used to comcy dc (.jubincau’s description or title.) 

1 . Indie f - our Indie r Hindu]. 

II. IiKsptiac. 

III. ‘Assvriac’ I — our Syriac approximately, since it is described ns including the 
Jews, Phoenicians, Lydians, Carthaginians. llim> antes, and Zorastrian- 
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we have obtained. In exploring the background of a society we 
have sometimes come upon an earlier society which is ‘apparented* 
to it through the middle term of a universal church or is related 
to it in some less intimate or more intimate way. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, we have explored the background of a society 
without striking upon any earlier representative of the species. 
Thus we can provisionally classify our nineteen societies according 
to whether they are unrelated to earlier societies or related in this 
or that degree. In attempting this provisional classification, we 
shall give first place to the criterion that we have employed in 
our survey when we have been identifying representatives of the 
species, namely the presence or absence of a universal church. We 
have also at our command a secondary criterion which we can 
apply in sub-dividing the set of ‘related’ societies, namely the 
degree of displacement, if any, of the original home of the later 
society from the original home of the earlier society . 1 By com- 
bining these two criteria, we nu) perhaps construct a ‘yard-stick’ 
with which we may be able to measure off all our societies on 
a single scale and assign them specific places in a continuous 
series. 

In our primary religious classification, we may arrange our 
specimens in the following groups: first, societies that aie not 
related in any way either to earlier or to later societies; second, 
societies that are not related in any way to cailier societies but are 
related to later societies; third, societies that are i elated to earlier 
societies, but in a less intimate way thin by ‘affiliation’ thiough 
universal churches, the relation in this case consisting simply in 
the fact that the later society has been precipitated by a Volker- 
wanderung which has accompanied the fall of the earlier society’s 
universal state ; 2 fourth, societies that are ‘affiliated’ through uni- 
versal churches to older societies that are ‘apparented’ to them 
through the same middle term ; 3 fifth, societies that are related to 

Iranians The author remarks th it this 'Assvi iac’ Society had its 'renaissam c 
iramennc’, and that this was the best tiling about it], 

IV Hellenic 

V Sinic ( — our Sinu 1 1 ar 1 astern]. 

VI Italic [— a fringe of our IfilltnicJ 

VII Germanic [ our Westtrr.] 

VIII Mhghanianf a fringe of our Mcxic] 

IX Mexic 
X. Andtan. 

When we compare this list with our-., wc find that nine of our societies are omitted. 
Of these mne, six (the JVlinoan, Sumcric Ihttitr, B.ib>lonu, Vuiatti, Mavan) are 
societita whose existence has b< cn rescued from oblivion bv the dwrovcncs ot Western 
archaeologists -once dc Go 1 incau s dav 'I he other three, however, arc living sOcuties 
(the Orthodox Chmtian and the two constituents of the Islamic) I ithtr dt Gobmeau 
has dclibcratclv ignored these soi'ttie^ or he has intended to include them resp€( tivtlv 
in his Hellenic and in his *As,vriuc’. 

1 See pp 6 z above. 

2 See p. 6i, above 


1 Set pp 56 7, above 
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earlier societies, but in a more intimate way than by Apparentation- 
and- Affiliation, the relation in this case amounting to an inheritance 
of the organized religion of the dominant minority of the earlier 
society with little or no change . 1 Within the group of ‘affiliated’ 
societies, we can distinguish two sub-groups, according to whether 
the germ of creative power in the internal proletariat of the 
‘apparented’ society, out of which the intermediary universal 
church has sprung, has been alien from the ‘apparented' society 
or indigenous to it in origin . 2 This primary classification gives the 
following results: 

Wholly Unrelated Societies 

Egyptiac 

Andean 

Societies Unrelated to luu liei Societies 

Sinic 

Minoan 

Sumeric 

Mayan 

In fra- affiliated Societies 

Indie ( ?) J 

Hittite 

Syriac 

Hellenic (?)* 

Affiliated Societies I 

(affiliated through a chrysalis church of the alien-origin type) 
Western 

Orthodox Christian 
Far Eastern 


dr 

pp 104-9, above ) 11 tins assumption is unwairanieu, men me inaic moc 
to be placed m the preceding group of .Societies Unrelated to I arlicr hocicties 

4 On the view that the M> >Uucs and the Orphic t hurch which emerge in the couise 
of Hellenic history represent no more th.rn the rudiments of a universal church which 
the internal proletariat ot the antecedent Minoan Souetv had attempted to create with 
only partial success (see pp. 9s 100, abo\e) It this Mew is mistaken, and if the Mvsteries 
and Orphism arc rather to he r* yarded as manifestations oi a *ull-fledgcd unnersal 
church, then the Hellenic Souetv ought to he plated in the following group of Affilia- 
ted Societies On the whole, however, it stems more probable that the memorv of what 
she owed to her older population was tflai ed almost as etlcctuallv m Greece as it was 
111 India*. (Marshall, Sir J . . 1 lohenjo-Duro ami the Indus C'n tluation (London 1931, 
Probsthain, 3 vols ), vol 1, p. vn ) 
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Affiliated Societies II 

(affiliated through a chrysalis church ol the wdigtnous-ongin 

t>pt) 

Iianic 

Arabic 

Hindu 

Supra-affiliated Societies 
Babylomc 
Yucatec 
Me\ic 

In our scconuai) geographical classification, which applies onh 
to the belated’ societies, we maj antnpe our specimens in the 
following groups first, societies whose oiipin.il home is cntncl) 
non-comudcnt with the domain of the i elated carhu souet\ 
at its widest range, second, societies whose original bise-linc 
coincides with a frontier of the uniurs 1 stite of the i elite el c ai her 
societv, so that then origin il home lies puth in the loimei no- 
manVlmd be\ond that frontier but is also pirth coincident with 
the domain of the iclatcd carlur ^ocieU it its widest ringi , thud, 
societies whose origin il home lies whollv within the donum of the 
related earlier society at its widest r tnge but not wholh within 
the original home of the rclited t lrliu societ) , fourth sock tie 
whose original home docs he v holly within the oug* i il home of 
the rehted carhe** society This stcondat\ cl »ssific< tion gius the 
follow in x results 


Related f atu Sftut\ 


I 

Related 

i 


W hath i j t a hut 

Earlier 


, 

Plinth 

[\ ttn zuaest ft ah annual 

SOilLtX 

\on-coinadt nt 

tmiuuUnt 

ramie h< }m 

Sinic 

, h u I astern 

1 

| I u 1 min 

I 

1 m Koic l 


, (ni nn houv ) 

l 

and Jap m 



Minoan 

S> riac 

1 Icllcnic 


Sumei c 


Indie 

Bib\ Ionic 1 


1 

Hittite 


Ma\an 

i 

Mc\k 

Yucatec 

Indie 



Hindu 

Syriac 


I ran ic 

Aiabic 

Hellenic 

Orthodox 

Western 

Oithodox 

i 

Lhnstun in 


C hristi in 


Russia 


(m in hod)) 


1 T h~ original hornt of the Babylomc Society uis eoimidrnt with Suim r j \kka<l | 
Assyria + tlam, and the two litter countries were not actu illy j-nrt of tl t original home 
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Let us now combine our two criteria of classification into a 
single ‘yard-stick’, retaining the groups established by our primary 
classification, but arranging the several societies within each group 
according to the order resulting from our secondary classifica- 
tion (so far as this secondary classification extends). In both the 
arrangements which are now to be combined we have proceeded 
always from the less intimate to the more intimate degree of rela- 
tionship, so that, in our combined order, the ‘direction 5 of the 
classification, from lop to bottom of the list, will be the same. 
The series now works out as follows: 

Egyptiac (-Andean 

Sinic f-Minoan f Sumcric ] M lyan 

Syriac 

Iridic 1 Ilitlitc ) Hellenic 
Western 

Orthodox Christian (m Russia) , Far Eastern (in Korea and 
Japan) 

Orthodox Christian (main body) Far Eastern (main body) 
Iran ic 

Arabic-}- Hindu 
Mexic 
Yucatec 
Babylonic 

As the r< suit of our thiec classificatory operations, we have in- 
cidentally increased the number of our specimens from nineteen 
to t\\ent\-one (the Orthodox Christian Society and the Far 
Eastern Society each falling into two parts which take different 
places in the series). We have arranged these twenty-one specimens 
in a series of twelve degrees, beginning with the degree represented 
by the Egyptiac Society and the Andean Society, which show no 
trace of being related in any way to any other society, either earlier 
or later than themselves, and ending with the degree represented 
by the llab\ Ionic Society, which is related to the Sumeric Society 
so intimately that already we have asked ourselves the question 
whether the relation may not almost amount to identity. 1 

It may be opportune, before passing on, to ask ourselves this 
question again, and to seek this time for an answer; for after all 

of the Sumcric Soriet\, though thev were embraced in its domain at so earlv a Mage as to 
count as parts of its homeland In so tar, the original home ot the Bab\ Ionic Society 
cannot be said to ha\c been wholly coincident with that ot the Sumeric Society in the 
strictest sense On the other hand, it was tar more nearly coincident with the e-Jginal 
home of the Sumeric Society than with its widest range, which included not only Elam 
but possibly the Indus Valley as well, and not only Assyria but Cappadocia and Syria 
into the bargain. 

1 See pp. 117-18, above. 
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the equivocal status of the Babylonic Society is only an extreme 
case. The same question might arise over the status of a number 
of other societies in our list — all, in fact, that lie below the line 
occupied by the Western Society in our descending series. In the 
course of our Study down to this point, we have treated all these 
societies as distinct and separate representatives of the species, 
because in exploring their respective backgrounds we have found 
there some or all of the tokens with which we are familiar in the 
background of our Western Society— a universal state, a universal 
church, and a Volkerwanderung — and because we have found, 
again, that these tokens are phenomena in the decline and fall of 
some earlier society, as the Roman Empire and the Catholic 
Church and the Volkerwanderung in the background of our 
Western Society are phenomena in the decline and fall of the 
Hellenic Society. We took it for granted that our Western Society 
was a distinct and separate representati\c of the species. It did 
not occur to us to regard this society as identical with the Hellenic 
Society or to treat our Western history as a mere epilogue to 
Hellenic history on account of the relation between the two 
societies and between their two histories to w T hich the familiar 
tokens bear witness. By analogy, we have assumed that all these 
other societies are distinct and separate likewise. Wc have made 
the assumption confidently in cases where we have found not only 
a universal state and a Volkerwanderung but also a universal 
church. We have made it, again, where instead of a universal church 
we have found a new r religion introduced, in the Volkei wander- 
ung, by barbarians. Wc have made it with some hesitation in 
three cases where the token of a universal church is lacking, but 
where we have found, instead, the organized religion of the domi- 
nant minority of the earlier society living on. Even in these cases, 
however, we have accepted the analogy provisionally. We now have 
to reconsider how’ all these societies stand to their predecessors. 

If w r e begin with our Western Society and ask oursehes, in 
regard to it, the question which we have hitherto begged- -Js our 
Western Society identical with the Hellenic Society, and is our 
Western history a mere epilogue to Hellenic history? no doubt 
we shall abide by our previous assumption. We shall pronounce 
our Western Society to be a distinct and separate representative 
of the species on mature consideration. But this does not pre- 
judge the answer to our question in the other cases in which we 
have to ask it. For while Analogy is a vastly suggestive and signi- 
ficant pointer, we cannot afford to follow its indications blindly 
and mechanically. It is open to critics to sweep our ‘tokens' aside 
and to pronounce — if they choose, on subjective, intuitive grounds 
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— that, however our ‘tokens 5 are to be interpreted, they cannot 
bring themselves to regard our ‘Orthodox Christian’ Society as 
independent of the Hellenic Society, or our ‘Far Eastern’ as inde- 
pendent of the Sinic, or our ‘Iranie’ and ‘Arabic’ as independent 
of the Syriac, or our ‘Hindu’ as independent of the Indie, or our 
‘Mexic’ and ‘Yucatec’ as independent of the Mayan, any more 
than they can regard our ‘Babylonic’ as independent of the Sumeric. 
They may remind us that in this last extreme case we ourselves 
have hesitated ; and they may refer us back to a simile which we 
have applied in a somewhat different connexion. 

At an earlier point of our Study 1 we compared the Roman 
Empire to an old tree whose roots decayed until the wind tore 
them up and overthrew the solid trunk. The Roman Empire was 
a universal state, one of those institutions into which decaying 
societies incorporate themselves in the last phase of their lives. 
Why not extend the simile from a single institution to the whole 
life of a society in extremis ? 2 Why not apply it, for instance, to the 
Sumeric Society in extremis ? In this light, instead of viewing 
what we have called the Babylonic Society as a distinct and separate 
entity with a lite ot Us own, we might view it rather as the dead 
trunk of the Sumeric Society — dead but not yet dissolved into 
dust, fallen but still cumbering the ground. Think how long a 
time it takes for a dead, fallen trunk to rot away. The time may 
be almost as long as the lifetime of the tree before it died and 
fell. If the lifetime of the Sumeric Society covered perhaps two 
thousand years (from the early centuries of the fourth millennium 
B.c. to the early years of the nineteenth century B.C.), there is 
nothing extra\agant in the supposition that the carcass of the 
Sumeric Society should have cumbered the ground of 'Iraq for 
nearly tw r o thousand years more (from the nineteenth century B.c. 
to the labt). Aie not the social phenomena which we observe in 
that region during that latter period of time more aptly described 
in these terms than on the hypothesis of a new T society coming to 
birth, growing up, breaking dow r n, and disintegrating in its turn? 


1 See p. 56, above. 

2 This \ rrv use of our snrule has actually been made bv Oswald Spengler (Dir 
U nter%an% ties Abettdlandes , vol 1 (Munich 1020, Beck), p 154) 

'When the (foal and the idea [of a “cultme”] are attained, when the entire range of its 
inner possibilities has been traversed in a senes of exttrnal realizations, then the “culture” 
suddenly goes stiff, it die 9 off, its blood coagulates, its forces fail, it turns into a “civiliza- 
tion” In this condition it is capable, like a dead giant of the primeval forest, of keeping 
its withered branches outstretched for centurv after century We see this in the cases 
of Egvpt, of India, of China, of the Islamic World In the same wav, the Hellenic 
Civilization towered up in the Imperial Age, in gigantic dimensions and with a n the 
appearance of youthful strength ami exuberance- depriving the voung Arabic Culture 
in the east of air and light.’ 

N B In Spengler’s urminologv , a ‘culture’ means what, in this Study, is meant by a 
‘civilization’, while Spenglcr’s 'civilizations’ are the debris of dead ‘cultures’. 
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Is it not misleading to treat these phenomena as though they were 
on a par with the preceding phenomena of Sumeric history and 
to lend them a distinctive name, as though they were the manifesta- 
tions of a separate society existing in its own right? Would it not 
be better to wipe out the name 4 Baby Ionic Society* and label the 
phenomena instead as the debris of the Sumeric Society? In 
principle we have already conceded that an extinct society may 
leave fossilized remains of its fabric behind. We have identified 
a number of fossil remnants of two extinct societies- the Syriac 
and the Indie — in the world of our own day. May not what we 
have labelled the 4 Baby Ionic Society' be really just such another 
fossil of somewhat larger size and greater age ? 1 And may not our 
‘Yucatec’ and ‘Mexic* and ‘Hindu* and ‘Arabic' and Tranic* and 
‘Far Eastern’ and ‘Orthodox Christian* societies be fossils likewise? 
If so, no less than ten 1 2 out of our twenty-one societies will have 
to be struck off the list and sent to limbo. 

In meeting this criticism, w*'* may admit at once that the con- 
ception of a society cumbering the ground as a carcass, long after 
the life has gone out of the body, is by no means absurd a priori . 
Indeed, we cm assist our critics by pointing out an instance in 
which this conception is indisputably apt. 

If we examine the history of the Egypt iac Society, we find that 
little more than a quarter of its vast time-span of four millennia 
was a period of growth. The impetus which manifested itself first 
in the mastery of a peculiarly formidable physical environment in 
the clearing, draining, and cultivation of the jungle-swamp that 
originally occupied the lower valley and the l)elta of the'Sile to 
the exclusion of Man 3 — and which then displaced its increasing 
momentum in the precocious political unification of the Kgvptiac 
World at the end of the so-called Predynastic Age, reached its 
climax in the stupendous material performances of the houith 
Dynasty. The Age of the Fourth and Fifth D) nasties was the 
zenith of Egyptiac history, by whatever criteria we meaMiie the 

1 This view is forcibly expressed by Hduard Mtycr in tin following dcsinption of 
‘Babylonia under the rule of the Ka^sites 

‘Busmen lilt maintain', its movement in tht traditional foims, and tin cultuze and 
religion handed down from the past are spun out, but, hi the sharps M mntia.t to I g\pt. 
Babylonia failed to create anything new whalevti through all these centimes It wt 
happened to possess monuiiu ntx of the ait of the age, the progre mu dtclini of art-sin 
power would doubths-. leap to the cyt The fact is that the role of Bain Ionia m woild 
history was played out hy the end of the 1 irst 0\rn>tv oi Babvlon' [i c during thi 
interregnum after the death of Hammurabi], ‘Only tlu poiuhcd t * »rrn preserve thur 
existence without preserving an\ content. 7 (Mtvcr, L • Geschuhte Jcs Alttrtumt, 
\ol. n, 2nd edition (.Stuttgart and Berlin ny28, Cotta), p 154 J 

2 Reckoning the Orthodox Christian Society in Russia as distinct from the mam 
body of Ortnodox C hristendorn, and the bar Fastein Society in Kortu and Japan 
distim t from the main boJy of the bar haxtern Sock tv 

3 The setting and the significance of this achtcvtnu nt are di'« ussed in N. C (u) (It) 2, 
vol i, on pp. 302-15, below. 
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curve of its progress and decline. It was the zenith in the charac- 
teristic achievement of the Egyptiac Society: the co-ordination of 
human labour in great engineering enterprises ranging from* the 
reclamation of the swamps to the construction of the Pyramids. 
It was also the zenith in the spheres of political administration 
arid of art. liven in the sphere of religion, where wisdom is pro- 
verbially born of suffering, 1 the so-called ‘Pyramid Texts’ testify 
that this age likewise saw the creation, the collision, and the 
first stage in the interaction of the two religious movements — 
the worship of the Sun and the worship of Osiris - which came 
to their maturity after the Egyptiac Society had gone into its 
decline. 

The zenith was passed and the decline set in at the transition 
from the Fifth Dynasty to the Sixth circa 2424 n. c.;~ and at this 
point we begin to recognize in Egyptiac history the familiar 
symptoms of decline in the order in which they have presented 
themselves to us in the histories of other societies. The break-up 
of the Egyptiac United Kingdom into a plurality of local states 
indulging in more and more destructive internecine warfare bears 
the unmistakable l tamp of a ‘Time of Troubles’. This ‘Time of 
Troubles’ entered upon its last nd most acute stage about 2242 
B. c., when the local princes of lieraclcopolis brushed aside the 
last legitimate Pharaohs of Memphis and usurped a title which 
had long since become a vain pretension. The Egyptiac ‘Time of 
Troubles 1 w r as superseded, circa 2070/20(10 b.(\, by an Egyptiac 
universal state The founder was that member of the local dynasty 
of Thebes' who commemorated his achievement by taking the 
title ‘Uniter of the two Lands’. 4 This Egyptiac universal state was 
consolidated under the Twelfth Dynasty ( imperahant circa 2000-- 
1788 b.c.) ; and that Egyptiac ‘Age of the Antonmes' was succeeded 
in due course bv an ‘Age of the Thirty Tyrants 5 . 5 During the 
century that followed the period of the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
Egyptiac universal state broke down; and the consequent inter- 
regnum brought its Volkerwandcrung in the shape of the invasion 
of the Egyptiac World by the Ilyksos. 6 

Here then, near the mid-point in the time-span of Egyptiac 
history, wc have lound at any rate two of our standard ‘tokens 5 : 
a Volkerwandcrung and a universal state. Supposing that, in 
our exploration of Egyptiac history, we had followed our usual 

1 The Acsihvlcan rruOt i fxado* (Ag^mftnnon, 1 177). 

2 This is Mt>er*s date in Dir Arllcte Chivnologie lonu e m 1 rU:yrirm und Aegyptent 
(Stuttgart and Berlin U)Z^, <'otta), p. 6S. 

1 'The so-tallid Eleventh lKnaslv. 

4 Sec \le\cr, I.. : Gtschuhte des Altei turns, vol. 1 (11), 31 d edition, p 257. 

3 This latter mmpanson is suggested hy Mevcr in op. ut , pp. 302-3 

6 See I. C (1) (A), pp. 105 and 106, above. 
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procedure of starting at the latter end and working backwards 
chronologically instead of forwards, weshould probablyhave paused 
at this point and said to ourselves : ‘We have now traced the march 
of Egyptiac history back, from its last fading foot-prints in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, through a span of twenty-one cen- 
turies, until, in the early part of the seventeenth century b.c., we 
have struck upon a Volkerwandcrung following the fall of a uni- 
versal state. By all analogy, we should infer that we have traced 
the history of the Egyptiac Society to its source, and have dis- 
covered, in its background, the tokens of the presence of an earlier 
society, related to the Egyptiac in some degree. Let us give this 
earlier society a name of its own and call it, let us say, “Nilotic ' 5 
in order to distinguish it from its “Egyptiac 55 successor.* This is 
the path into which Analogy would lead us ; yet we shall not only 
hesitate but positively refuse to take this path when we have 
considered the facts on their merits. 

We shall refuse because, if we now resume our exploration of 
Egyptiac — or ‘Nilotic 5 — history in the forward direction, we shall 
not find a new society emerging within the chrysalis of a universal 
church after the interregnum has run its course and the Vdlker- 
wanderung has played itself out. Wc shall find quite a different 
outcome. The barbarian ‘successor-state 5 is overthrown; the 
Hyksos are expelled from Egypt; the interregnum is retrieved; 
the Egyptiac universal state is restored; and all this is done by 
another dynasty 1 from the Thebaid — the self-same locality that 
has previously sent forth the Eleventh Dynasty to found the 
Egyptiac universal state and the Twelfth Dynasty to maintain it. 
An Egyptiac universal state with its capital at Thebes is in existence 
once again; and the restoration of the old institution is not only 
exact; it is deliberate and self-conscious. In terms more familiar 
to us, it is as if Justinian had succeeded in exterminating not only 
the Vandals in Africa and the Ostrogoths in Italy but all the other 
barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire: the Visigoths in Spain, 
the Franks in Gaul, the Angles in Britain; and as if the Roman 
Imperial Restoration had been not only universal instead of local 
but also enduring instead of ephemeral. Indeed, the Egyptiac 
Imperial Restoration is a still more remarkable achievement than 
this imaginary parallel implies. In order to grasp its full magnitude 
we have further to imagine that in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era the Roman Empire had broken down completely everywhere 
— in the Greek an ! Oriental provinces as well as in the Latin 

1 The so-called Seventeenth I)> nasty and Eighteenth Dynasty, yyhi<h arc really one 
single dynasty The fiction that a ntw dynasty begins v\ith Arnosis, the txptllcr of the 
Hvksos, syrnboli/cs the far » that in Ainosis' reign and through Amosu’ achievement 
a local state in the Thebaid is converted into the unnersal state of the Restoration. 
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provinces — and that thereafter the barbarians had all been exter- 
minated and the Empire had been restored in its full extent by 
some descendant of ‘Romulus Augustulus' who had been permitted 
to retain a local dominion over Rome itself by the contemptuous 
tolerance of an Odovacer and a Tlieodoric! 

This extraordinary 1 restoration of the Egyptiac universal state 
was the sole significant historical event, in what had been the 
domain of the Egyptiac Society, that occurred between the six- 
teenth century b.c. and the fifth century of the Christian Era — the 
sole event, that is to say, except the abortive revolution of Ikhnaton 
(and that was evidently one of those exceptions which prove a 
rule). 'Flic duration of the restored universal state — its long 
Indian summer, its still longer autumn, its repeated overthrow 
and repeated rehabilitation — fills the whole span of these two 
millennia. When we examine these phases of existence, we cannot 
reasonably interpret them as the genesis, growth, breakdown, and 
disintegration of a new society, distinct and separate from the 
society which had passed through its ‘Time of Troubles’ between 
2424 and 2070/2060 b.c\ and had enjoyed the respite of a universal 
state from id ) o b.c. until the early yuirs of the seventeenth 

century and had fallen then into an interregnum accompanied 
by a Yolkenvanderung. We cannot rtgaid the phenomena that 
confront us, in the same geographical area, between the sixteenth 
centurv b.c. and the fifth centurv of the Christian Era in any other 
light than as an epilogue to the history of the society which had 
risen and fallen in the same area before. The object that occupied 
the field in the later age was not a new' tree with a life of its own, 
but the old tree’s dead trunk artificially re-erected, and many 
times ro-meted again, during the ages that elapsed while its 
massive bulk was weathering away and its hard grain rotting into 
dust. 

Now if we take this view of Egyptiac history; if we insist upon 

’ I Ik u •'tor.irum <>1 the 1 geptiac unite (sal state is ivjminul in l\ C (n) l/>) a, col i\ , 
p Ss , l\ ( On) U ) 2 ( noI is p 41 2 , Part \ \, \ol \ , pp 2 } a ml \ 0(00)2, 
col p is*. bt low \t this point i» is suHuient to sac that, like the resumption ot *hc 
Swi.u ami Itulu uimtrsil states (s«-i pp 7(1 7 and Kh, above), the restoration ot the 
r^.ptiac urmersal state is to Ik explained b\ the exjspeiating effect ot an alien intrusion. 
'I lit Hvksos, b\ tlie time when the \ arri\ed at the borders of the ) ^ptuv. World, weie 
no longer quite indetc imin.tU barbarians The \ were numbers ot the external prole 
tanat of another socutc the ‘■Minurii. and thec had taken a tinge ot Sumene colouring 
in their pasiige .11 toss the whole expanse ot the Sumenc universal state (see II l) (Mi), 
col 11, pp .>0, below) This tinge doubtless j< counts for the fanatical hatred whuh 

the Hcksos inspired in the lgvptiarw, and this fanaticism was the stimulus which gave 
the l gxptians the eiuigv to dn\e the Hcksos out Wc mac compare the similar hailed 
which was inspued in the ( hinese, ccith similar consequences, be the tine of Nist-'run 
( Imstian colouung which had been taken h\ the Mongols before thee conquered the 
continental pait of the Kir I astern World in the thirteenth centurv of the Christian 
h ra (hoi thi influence ot the Nestorian Christian c'ulture upon the Mongols, see il 
1) (v) F vol 11, p i 21 , footnote 1 . and 1 1 l> (u), col 11, pp 2J 7 h. below ) 
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the historical continuity of the social phenomena which occupy 
the field here from the fourth millennium B.c. to the fifth century 
of the Christian Era; if we refuse to regard the events that fill 
this immense span. of time as constituting the histories of two 
distinct and separate societies and declare that they constitute the 
history of an Egyptiac Society one and indivisible: our critics may 
reasonably ask us why we take a different view of Sumcric history; 
why we 'cut off its tail with a carving knife’ for the pleasure of 
calling the lifeless appendage a ‘Babylonic Society’ and making 
believe that this is a distinct and separate living representative of 
the species. If our ‘Egyptiac Society’ is one and indivisible, are 
not our ‘Sumeuc’ and ‘Babylonic’ societies one and indivisible by 
the same token ? And if it comes to tokens, have we not more 
warrant for dividing Egyptiac history in two than for making our 
division between Sumcric and Babylonic? What chiefly made us 
hesitate to treat the Babylonic Society as an independent repre- 
sentative of the species in its own right was our observation that 
the Babylonic religion was simply the religion of the dominant 
minority of the Sumeric Society taken over practically unchanged, 
and our failure to discover anything in the nature of a universal 
church created by the internal proletariat of the Sumcric Society 
and constituting a middle term between the Sumeric Society and 
the Babylonic. If w'e stud)’ the religious history of the Egyptiac 
Society, we find that here, too, after the interregnum, a religion 
prevailed that had been taken over from the dominant minority 
of the preceding age of decline. Yet it did not prevail definitively 
here without a struggle; and it first secured its position by coming 
to terms with a universal church which had been created in the 
preceding age of decline by the Egyptiac internal proletariat out 
of the worship of Osiris. 

The Osiris worship came from the Delta. Originally it may have 
come from farther afield, if there is any substance in the specula- 
tion that it w'as ultimately derived from the Tammuz worship of 
the Sumerians . 1 At any rate, it did not spring from the soil of 
Upper Egypt, where the political history of the Egyptiac Society 
was made . 2 The main thread in the religious history of the Egyptiac 
Society is the rivalry between this God of terrestrial and sub- 
terranean Nature — the spirit of the vegetation that alternately 
appears above the ground and disappears beneath it; the spirit of 
the Nile, whose waters cause the vegetation to appear — and the 

1 See p. 1 15, footnote t, above. 

2 Eduard Meyer points out that the foundation of the United Kingdom circa 3200 B.C., 
the foundation of the universal state circa 2070/2060 B c., and the restoration of the 
universal state circa 1 $ So R.c., were all accomplished by Powers arising in the south of 
Upper Egypt. ( Geschtchte des Alter turns, vol. 11 (i), 2nd edition, pp. 60-1.) The point is 
examined further in II. D (v), vol. ii, on pp. 1 14-15, below. 
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Sun-God of Heaven . 1 The essence of the rivalry was not the 
theological difference between two conceptions of the divine 
power, but a political difference between two sections of the 
Egyptiac Society in which the two worships respectively arose. 
In consequence of the political precocity of the Egyptiac Society 
- - a precocity which showed itself in the foundation of the United 
Kingdom at the end of the Predynast ic Age — the cult of Re, 
the Sun-God, was ‘politicized 1 . The process was completed in 
the time of the Fifth Dynasty {regnabant circa 2^64-2424 b . c .), 
when, under the influence of the priesthood of Heliopolis, the 
Pharaoh became the son of Re, while Re was re-conceived in 
the image of the Pharaoh . 2 On the other hand, the worship of 
Osiris was a popular religion . 3 ‘In the solar faith we have a 
state theology, with all the splendour and the prestige of its royal 
pall ons behind it; while in that of Osins \w* are confronted bv a 
religion of the people, which made a strong appeal to the individual 
believer / 4 

The crucial difference between the two religions in their oiiginal 
forms, before the interaction between them began, was the differ- 
ence in the piuspicls which they offered to their devotees after 
death. Osiris ruled the multitudes of the dead in a shadow-world 
underground or in the West . 15 Re foi a consideration — redeemed 
his devotees from death and raised them alive to the sky ; 6 but this 
apotheosis was reserved for those who could pay the price; and 
since the material equipment in which the price was reckoned was 
steadily elaborated to the staggering proportions which it attained 
in the time of the pyramid- builders, the solar immortality was 
virtually a monopoly of the I'haranh and those members of his 
couit to whose immortalization-equipment he chose to contri- 
bute . 7 ‘The ( Treat Pyramids of Gi/ah, while they are to-d. v the 
most imposing surviving witness to the earliest emerge, .e of 
organized Man and the triumph of concerted effort, are likewise 
the silent but eloquent expression ot a supreme endeavour to 
achieve immortality by sheer physical force. 1 '' In the construction 
of tlie Pyramids, the organizing genius of the Egyptiac Society, 
which had drained the swamps and had established the United 
Kingdom, mobilized all the economic and political resources over 
yvhich it had acquired command in an effort so tremendous that 
the structure of Society was irreparably overstrained. y The material 

1 Hu a' u a, J. H. * 7 he Dexelopincnt i>f RdtQwn atul Thought i n An* n rst Egypt (London 
IloddM and Stoughton), pp. h i) - Bu.uud, op tit., pp. 13-17. 

> Breasted, op, < it., p 29. 4 BTCJ-iUd, op. ot., p. 14 

4 Bums ted. op tit , pp 139 and 1 42 6 Breasted, , p tit , pp. 99 ami 142 

7 Breasted, op. tit., pp. (>4-75 and 101 8 Breasted, op cit , pp 17S-Q 

0 Lor the significant e of the Building ol the INramnL in the histor\ of the Li^pimc 
Society, see luither III. (.' (1) (n), vol. in, p 154, lukm. 
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consequences were the economic, political, and artistic decline 
whicli marked the Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’. The spiritual 
consequences were complicated. 

The first spiritual consequence seems to have been an increase 
in the power of Osiris owing to an increase in the devotion of the 
masses to the Osirian religion. The shadowy existence of their 
dead in the Osirian other-world might be a poor thing compared to 
the immortal life of the Pharaoh and his courtiers in Re’s heaven. 
Yet it was the one consolation to which the masses could look 
forward under the grinding oppression to which they were being 
subjected in this life in order to secure the everlasting happiness 
of their masters in the life to come. The increase in the power of 
Osiris was a symptom that the oppression had become intolerable 
and that the Egypt iac Society was on the verge of fission into a 
proletariat and a dominant minority. Confronted w ith this danger, 
the solar priesthood of Heliopolis sought to render Osiris innocuous 
by taking him into partnership with their own God ; 1 but in this 
transaction Osiris succeeded in taking far more than he ga\e. 
While he entered into the Pharaoh’s solar cult, he captured the 
solar ritual of apotheosis, which had been a monopoly of the few, 
for the mass of Mankind . 2 The first stages of the process have 
left their mark in the so-called ‘Pyiarnid Texts ’ 3 ‘Osiriamzcd’ 
solar liturgies which were still, apparently, the exclusive possession 
of the Pharaohs of the Fifth Dynasty who inscribed the rn . 4 The 
monument of the completion of the process is ‘the Book of the 
Dead’ — an ‘everyman's guide to immortality’ which was already 
current under the Eighteenth Dynasty in the Restoration Period 
after the interregnum, and w'hich dominated the religious life of 
the Egjptiac Society throughout tbe epilogue that occupied the 
last two millennia of its Time-span .* 5 

The process was assisted by the disillusionment of the dominant 
minority themselves, who piled stone on stone up to the apex 
of the Great Pyiamid without ever attaining that u>mpl< te inward 

1 The dread vvhn h Osiris inspired in th' votiries nf Re is Iv traved in the manual 
foimulie for prtvertit ^ Omis fiom apptoprnting the rojal pyramids (Breasted, 
op cit , pp 7J.-S ) 

* Breasted, op cit,pp 4.03 and 1 50-60 t onipare the I !i llcnu nu th of Promt them, 
who stole fire from the Olympians tor the use of Man In tnt Xtuhvlean version of" the 
Prometheus myth, Zeus is repiestntcd as an fKnii'iual tyrant, who fetls no concern for 
the wclfaie of Mankind and who is incensed with Promt the us for Ins revolutionary labour 
of love in imparting to Man some share in the Olympians’ blessing 1, bci.’ust, for Zeus, 
the essential value of these hit -mgs consists in thur l>t in^r his own monopoly I or an 
interpretation of the contest Ictween Prometheus and Zeus as a mythical rc prcaentation 
of the cosmic conflict between Growth and Stagnation, see Part 111 B, below 

* See p 1 }7, above 

* Breasted, op ci t , p 00. 

s A ‘caronical redaction* of the Book of the Dead does not app< ar to have been made 
until the fourth centurv b r In the Book of the Dead, liardl> anything fiom ‘the Pyra- 
mid 'feus’ survived (Breasted, op cit , pp \ ) 
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assurance of immortality for which they craved . 1 Under the 
Fifth Dynasty, the idea that Re demanded righteousness rather 
than big buildings began to prevail ; 2 and this moralization of the 
God of the Pharaohs was extended in the ‘Time of Troubles’ to 
the God of their subjects. The temper of the Egyptiac ‘Time of 
Troubles’ is revealed in the surviving fragments of a prophetic 
literature 3 comparable to the literature of the Syriac ‘Time of 
Troubles’ which is familiar to us in the books of the prophets of 
Israel and in the Gathas of Zarathustra. We discern the same 
spiritual progress from scepticism through pessimism towards a 
new hope; and this new hope sprang from ‘the democratisation 
of blessedness beyond the grave ’. 4 Osiris had become a moral 
judge, in another world, of men’s good and evil deeds in this world ; 
the souls of all the dead must appear before his judgement-seat; 
and any soul whose good deeds outweighed its evil deeds in the 
balance became identified with Osiris himself and thus attained 
that blissful immortality which had once been the guerdon of 
material performances and the monopoly of Pharaohs who could 
command the labour of otlv j r men to perform them on a sufficient 
scale. TIu worship of Osiris - the God who died and rose again 
to endow the righteous dead with his own eternal life — was cen- 
tralized in the time of the Twelfth Dvnastv in a holy sepulchre at 
Abydos- -the derelict tomb of some forgotten Thinite Pharaoh 
of the First or Second Dynasty of the old United Kingdom. This 
holy sepulchre became a place of pilgrimage and the scene of an 
annual passion-plav . 5 

Here, under the Egyptiac universal state, we discern the linea- 
ments of a universal church created by an internal proletariat. 
What would have been the future of this Osirian Church if the 
Egyptiac universal state had not been restored ? If the inn rregnum 
had run its course, w'ould the Osirian Church then have become 
the chrysalis of a new society, ‘affiliated’ to the Egyptiac Society 

1 This lack ot assurance was justified b\ the e\cnt Puiing the 1'gA ptiae ‘Time ot 
Troubles’ the pwanuds whuh had been built b\ the Pharaohs ot the l nited Kingdom 
all In tame derelict, m spite ot the endowment', which had bun left tor theur liturgical 
upkeep, llv tin time ot the Hiwtnth and r l welfth 1 )\ n.»stu thi'C tolos'-al lnonvnmnts 
of their predecessors had become a b\-woid tor the lutilm id mere material tfloit. 
(Hreastcd, op. cit , pp. hh S, 8}, 1S0 3 ) 

1 Breasted, op. eit , pp 170 q 

1 'The maiontv ot the fragments, as we ha\e them apptar to date from the time ot the 
'Twelfth Dvnastv; that is to sa\ , trom the time ot tin le\ ptiac unr.crs.al state, but 
the spirit which thev breathe and the hMornal '■atting in whuh thev are placed belong 
to the foregoing ‘Time of Troubles*. (Breasted, op c it , p 1 q8 ) 

4 Breastcil, op. cit , p. 252. 

s Bicasted, op. nt., pp. 2S«p-q. See further St hat ft r, II. I .e Mxsinten des Out is in 
Abuins tinier Sesostrts III nach Jem Dtnkunn </e v C W ’>47 hafzttn rtf* t s I-iher 'softel 
(Leipzig 1004. llinnrhs l/nttrsut humjen /ur Dost ichte und Alter tumskunde 
Aegvptens, herausgegehen son K. Si the, \ul i\ , licit ?) Vtionlmu to Si haefer (in 
op. cit., pp. 28 q), the Pharaoh whose ^ia\e was appropriated b\ thins was the third 
king ot Dynasty III. For a summar\ ot the acts of the pjssion-pla\ . *-ec op. cit., p. 31. 
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but possessing a distinct and separate life of its own? First of all, 
we should have expected to see this religion of the Egyptiac internal 
proletariat captivate the external proletariat — the llyksos — but 
this did not happen. The Hyksos remained faithful to the cult 
of their own God Set ; 1 and the intrusion of this ‘abomination of 
desolation’ evoked an unnatural ‘union sacree’ between the nascent 
religion of the internal proletariat of the Egyptiac Society and 
the moribund religion of the dominant minority. This defensive 
fusion of worships was one aspect —and ultimately the most 
important aspect — of that fanatical reaction against the llyksos 
which also mam tested itself in the restoration of the Egyptiac 
universal state by the Eighteenth Dynasty. The religious result 
of the Restoration was a permanent syncretism in which the Osirian 
religion was taken up by the priesthood of the dominant minority 
and was sterilized. The priests were prudent enough not to rob 
the internal proletariat of their hard-won Osirian immortality, 
but they were also shrewd enough to exploit the popular craving 
by making it easier to satisfy. Professional ing' muty was exercised 
— as of old, for a consideration — in teaching Man how to make up 
for deficiencies in righteousness by magical methods of taking the 
kingdom of Osiris by storm ; and the magic was adroitly purveyed 
in guaranteed formulas at popular prices. The immortality which 
had once been bought by Pharaohs for the price of pyramids was 
now brought within the reach of every man for the price of a few 
texts written on papyrus rolls . 2 We may conjecture that, in this 
business as in others, the mass production of a cheap article for a 
small margin of profit brought the manufacturer the best return. 
At any rate, the priesthood profited more than any other cla>s in 
the Egyptiac Society in the course of the two millennia that (‘lapsed 
before the society became extinct. The religious syncretism of the 
age had its political counterpart in an alliance between Church 
and State; and in this partnership the priesthood steadil) gained 
the upper hand, until in the eleventh century B.c. the chief priest 
of Amon-Rc of Thebes dethroned the last Ramses and reigned in 
his stead. 

Thus the Restoration of the sixteenth century b.c. was something 
more than a rehabilitation of the Egyptiac universal state. It was 
an amalgamation of the living tissues of the Osirian Church with 
the dead tissues of the Egyptiac Society into a single mass— a kind 
of social concrete that was far harder than any natural rock. Osiris, 
who had proclaimed to his worshippers T am the resurrection and 

1 More accurately, the cult of the Unknown God of the llyksos whom the l'gyptians 
identified with their Set. (See Me>cr, h.: Geschichte des A her turns , vol. i (11), 3rd edition, 
p. 3 1 5 -) 

2 See Breasted, op. cit., pp. 281, 284, 290, 296, 308-9. 
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the life’, had shown himself no better than a mummy. The Osirian 
Church, which had set out to lead a chosen people from a city of 
destruction to a promised land, had found an abomination of 
desolation in her path, and- -fearing to look forward, lest the 
Gorgon's head might turn her to stone —had looked back and had 
been turned, like Lot’s wife, into a pillar of salt. If this church 
was great with child, the child was petrified in the womb before 
ever it was due to be born. 

The best proof that the restored figure of the Kgyptiac Society 
was void of life is to be found in the utter failure of the solitary 
attempt that was made to awaken the dead. The Kgvptiac restora- 
tion, as well as the foregoing Kgyptiac decline and fall, had its 
abortive universal church; and this time one man, Ikhnaton , 1 
sought to repeat, by an instantaneous gesture from above down- 
wards, the miracle of religious creation which had been performed 
once already by the Kgyptiac internal proletariat, in a gradual 
movement from below upwards, during the eight centuries of a 
‘Time of Troubles' and a universal state . 2 Ikhnaton was called to 
act, because that fust time the miracle had been pel formed in 
vain and now could not be repeated by a people who had been 
content to accept a stone for broad and to relapse from a lofty 
religion to the magical practices of Primitive Man. Ikhnaton was 
driven to take drastic action by the desperate need of the age. 
Yet if there was no other wav of retrieving the failure of the past, 
this; fact proved the failure irretrievable, for universal churches 
cannot he created in IKhnaton's way . 3 By sheer genius Ikhnaton 
did create a new conception of God and Alan and Life and Nature 4 
and expressed it in a new poetrv and a new art; but a dead society 
could not be brought to life by the vicarious vitality of one indi- 
vidual, and even genius armed with the power and pn stige of 
Pharaoh could not break through the serried phalanx of the priest- 
hood 5 to reach the people marshalled in docile ranks behind. 
Clad in the whole armour of his faith and power, Ikhnaton leapt, 
like Curtails, into the abyss; and then the Kgvptian earth closeei 
over his head without leaving a trace of his passage. It swallowed 
him up as the Ocean might engulf some swimmer who had pre- 

1 lklmtton imfHKibut ttftu 1 *7° MS- 2 11 * v 

* 1 oi Ikhnaton’s ulwrtne Atnnian Church, sec further \ C (if) h («W, \nne\, \ol. \ , 
pp 6ci«; f>, below 1 This point is il i 'trussed further ibid 

4 Ikhnaton s solar monotheism was inspired In the worship of Re as tins had been 
refined at Heliopolis Ikhnaton was indinorent and peihaps hostile to the degenerate 
worship of Osiris, (Breasted, op. < it., pp. 321, 373, 34°-) 

5 Ikhnaton’s last predecessor hut three, Thothmes H* (tmpeu.bat solus am i 14S0- 
i4«;o N.c ), had oiganize'el the pnc i ts of all the Gods m all the ‘ruunes* (pun mc.es) of 
Egypt into a single corporation under the presidency of the 1 hicl priest of Amou Rc ot 
Thebes. Hence Anion was singled out hv Ikhnaton tor his chief attack in the war which 
he waged against the united Kgyptiac Pantheon on behalf oi his own Jealous God Aton, 
(Breasted, op. cit., pp. 319 unci 321-2.) 
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sumptuously cast himself upon the face of the waters where only 
the brooding spirit can move and live. 

Ikhnaton’s failure is conclusive evidence that we are justified 
in regarding the social phenomena which occupied the former 
field of the Egyptiac Society from the sixteenth century b.c. to 
the fifth century of the Christian Era as an epilogue to Egyptiac 
history rather than as the history of a distinct and separate society. 
Ought we, on this analogy, to refuse recognition to our ‘Baby Ionic 
Society’ and to the nine other societies on our list whose status we 
have allowed our critics to call in question? Ought we to regard 
their histories, too, as epilogues to the histories of societies and 
not as the histories of independent societies existing in their own 
right? When we make our comparative study of societies in their 
geneses, growths, breakdowns, and disintegrations, in their uni- * 
vcrsal states and universal churches and heroic ages, in their 
contacts in Time and in Space, are we to leave these ten societies 
severely alone and rule it out of order to take their histories into 
account? No doubt our critics aie entitled to an answer; but if 
they press for it wc can only answer ‘Wait and see’. Our method 
in this study is empirical; and there is no particular reason at this 
point for proceeding a pyiori. In our survey of societies, wc have 
spent some time and trouble in rounding up twenty-one repre- 
sentatives of the species ; and now that wc are going to put our 
mustangs through their paces, arc we to disqualify nearly half the 
stud before we have seen how they run? Wc prefer to let them 
alone and go ahead. If any of them are bad stock, they will fall by 
the way; but, until they fall, let us put them through their paces all 
together. Whatever may happen, wc shall learn more about horse- 
flesh by watching each and all of them in action, seeing how they 
shape, and comparing their performances than wc can expect to 
learn if we make an arbitrary selection beforehand on points. 

At any rate our provisional classification has established one 
general fact. The representatives of our species constitute a con- 
tinuous series ranging between two extremes. At one extreme 
we find societies that are wholly unrelated to any others either 
earlier or later than themselves. At the other extreme we find 
societies that are related so intimately to their predecessors that 
the relation verges upon identity. Exactly which of the societies 
that we have identified fall fairly within these limits is a question 
that may be left to answer itself in the course of our study. Solritur 
eundo. 
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III. THE COMPARABILITY OF SOCIETIES OF THE 
SPECIES 

(a) THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS AND PRIMITIVE 

SOCIETIES 

We have now identified twenty-one societies of the species to 
which our Western Society belongs and have classified them pro- 
visionally according to the criteria which we employed in surveying 
them. The next step in a study of history is to put these twenty- 
one societies through their paces and compare their performances 
in their geneses and growths, their breakdowns and disintegra- 
tions, their universal states and universal churches and heroic ages, 
their contacts in Time and in Space. First, however, before we 
begin to carry out a plan of operations w hich will occupy us almost 
to the end of this book, it may be well to forestall possible criticisms 
by debating the prior question: Are these twenty-one societies 
really comparable at all ? For their comparability may be challenged 
on several different and partly contradictory grounds. 

The first and simplest argument against the comparability of 
our twenty-one societies may be stated thus: Those societies have 
no common cliaiacteristic beyond that of all being ‘intelligible 
fields of histoiical study'; and this characteristic is so general and 
so \aguc that it cannot be turned to any practical account for our 
purpose. 

The answer to this objection is to point out that societies which 
are ‘intelligible fields of historical study' are a genus within which 
our twenty-one representath es constitute one particular species. 
Societies of this species aic commonly called ‘civilizations’ in 
order to distinguish them from ‘primitive societies’, which are 
likewise ‘intelligible fields of historical study' in the meaning of the 
term which we have worked out empirically at an earlier stage of 
this study . 1 If, when we started our inquiry by examining a single 
community, wc had happened to take as our test case not Great 
Britain but some other community in the British Empire' — for 
instance, the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in the south of India or 
some tribe of Blackfellows in Central Australia — wc should like- 
wise have arrived empirically at a set of societies which were all 
‘intelligible fields of study’, but they would all have been ‘primitive 
societies’ and not ‘civilizations ’. 2 These two terms correspond to 

1 See Cart I. B, above. 

2 Aa cmpirual survey of our kind in this other field, resulting in a li-t of ‘primitive 
societies', mil be found in the introduction to The Matmal Culture and Social Institu- 
tions of the Simpler Peoples: An Essay in Con elation, by Hothouse, L. 1 Wheeler, 
G. C., and Ginsberg, M. (London 1915, Chapman and Hall, reprinted in 1930) In the 
remainder of their book the authors put their ‘primitive societies’ through their pnccs 
and compare their performances as we propose to do with our ‘civilizations’. 
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a real specific difference within the genus ‘societies'; and for the 
sake of clearness and accuracy we shall employ the terms in our 
study from this point onwards. Meanwhile, the fact that ‘primitive 
societies 5 constitute a distinct species disposes of the first objection 
to our plan of operations by indicating that our twenty-one civiliza- 
tions must have some specific distinguishing characteristic in 
common with one another over and above their generic charac- 
teristic of being ‘intelligible fields of study 5 . 

We can at once remark a specific difference of a purely quanti- 
tative kind. The number of known civilizations is small. In a 
survey of human societies in all parts of the World in every age 
from the present to the remotest past on which our modern 
Western Archaeology yet throws any light, w r e have succeeded in 
collecting only twenty-one specimens of civilizations, and we have 
been compelled to concede that no less than ten of these twenty- 
one may possibly turn out not to be distinct and separate specimens 
in their own right. The number of known primitive societies is 
vastly greater. In 1915 three Western anthropologists, setting out 
to make a comparative study of primitive societies, and confining 
their attention to societies about which they happened to find 
information that was sufficiently full and sufficiently trustworthy 
for their purpose, 1 drew up a list of about 650 societies of this 
species 2 for use in their work. Almost all the societies that found a 
place in this list were alive at the time ; and the authors point out 
that ‘the great bulk of anthropological inquiry dates from the last 
three or four centuries 5 . If w r e allow further for the (probably few r ) 
living primitive societies whose existence is unknown to modern 
Western observers; for the perhaps not very large number which, 
though known to exist, were omitted from the above-mentioned 
list for lack of sufficiently full and trustworthy information about 
them; and for the certainly immense number that have come into 
and passed out of existence, mostly unknown to us even by name, 
since Mankind first became human, 3 it becomes evident that the 
numerical preponderance of primitive societies over civilizations is 
overwhelming. 

This preponderance of the primitive societies in numbers is 
obscured by the equally overwhelming preponderance of the 
civilizations in their individual dimensions. The two species stand 
to each other like elephants and rabbits. The primitive societies, 
in their legions, are relatively short-lived, are restricted to relatively 
narrow geographical areas, and embrace a relatively small number 

* Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 2. 

* List in op. cit., pp. 30-44. 

3 Sir James Jeans puts the present antiquity of Man at about 300,000 years ( The 
Universt around Us (Cambridge 1929, University Press), p. 13) 
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of human beings either at any given moment or from first to last 
throughout their histories. The civilizations, whose muster-roll 
only jUvSt rises to double figures, are relatively long-lived, they 
spread from their original homes over relatively large areas, and 
the number of human beings that they embrace is relatively 
great. 'They spread by exterminating, subjecting, or assimilating 
other societies'- sometimes societies of their own species , 2 but 
primitive societies much more frequently . 3 Primitive societies, 
like rabbits, have their lives cut short by violence more often than 
not, and an encounter with some civilization is the way in which 
violent death commonly overtakes them. As for the disparity in 
the numbers of human beings that civilizations and primitive 
societies respectively embrace, it is probable that if we could take 
a census of the membership of the five living civilizations up to 
date, during the small number of centuries through which these 
have yet lived since they first emerged, we should find that each 
of our Leviathans, singly, lias embraced a greater number of 
human beings already than could be mustered, in the aggregate, 
by all the primitive societies that have ever existed since the 
emergence 01 rhe Human Race. This counting of human heads, 
however, is irrelevant to the matter in hand. The individuals of 
the genus and the species that we are studying are not human 
beings bur societies; and the significant fact for our purpose is 
that, when we compare the number of known civilizations with 
the number of known primitive societies, the latter number is 
vastly the greater of the two. 

(/>) TIIE MISCONCEPTION OF ‘THE UNITY OF CIVILIZATION 1 

The second argument against the comparability of our twenty- 
one civilizations is the contrary of the first. Having answered 
the objection that our specimens are too heterogeneous for com- 
parison, we may now be told that the homogeneity which we have 
established is too great ; that the specific likeness amounts to 
identity; in fact, that there are not twenty-one civilizations but 
only one, which is no more susceptible of comparison than any- 
thing else that is unique of its kind. 

This thesis ot ‘the Unity of Civilization 5 in this sense is a mis- 
conception into which our modern Western historians have been 
led by the influence of their social environment on their thought . 4 

1 For a general examination of these alternative processes sec V C (i) (c) 2 and 3, 
f-asstm, in vol. v, as well as Parts VIII and IX, below. 

1 For an examination of these processes in the contact in Space between two c'vilua- 
tions, sec Part IX, below 

3 For an examination of these processes in the contact in Space between a civilization 
and a primitive sneietv, see Purl VIII, below. 

♦ See Part I. A, above. 
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There is, indeed, another sense in which our twenty-one civiliza- 
tions are united with one another in virtue of their all alike being 
representatives of one single species of society; and it is, of course, 
in virtue of this specific unity that they lend themselves to a 
comparative study. On the other hand, the view that ‘Civilization 5 
is a species of society that has only one representative which is 
ex hypothesi unique of its kind is an error which can only be enter- 
tained by taking a distorted view of history. 

The misleading feature in the social environment has been the 
fact that, in modern times, our own Western Civilization has cast 
the net of its economic system round the World and has caught 
in its meshes die whole living generation of Mankind and all the 
habitable lands and navigable seas on the face of the Planet . 1 
This economic unification on a Western basis has been followed 
up by a political unification on the same basis which has gone 
almost as fat ; for though the conquests of Western armies and 
governments have been neithei as extensive nor as thorough as 
the conquests of Western producers and manufacturers and 
carriers and technicians, it is nevertheless a fact that almost all 
the sixty or seventy states in the contemporary world, including 
the surviving states of non-Western origin, arc now members- in 
various ways and in different degrees — of a single world -wide 
comity of states ; 2 and this world-wide comity is a direct extension 
of the system of states into which our Western Society has arti- 
culated itself since the beginning of the modern age. These facts 
are remarkable (though by no means unparalleled or unpre- 
cedented ), 3 and to Western observers they are gratifying; and this 
explains how Western historians have come to exaggerate both 
the range of these facts and their import. 

They have exaggerated the range of the facts in two directions. 
First, they have assumed that the present more or less complete 
unification of the World on a Western basis on the economic plane 
and the large measure of unification on the same basis which has 
been accomplished on the political plane are together tantamount 
to a perfect unification on all planes. Secondly, they have equated 
unification with unity. They have assumed the pre-existence and 
the perpetuity of a state of affairs which has really come into 
existence only recently on any plane, which has not yet been 
established on all planes, and which may conceivably pass out of 
existence again without ever being established through and 
through. Having thus exaggerated the range in Time and Space 
of a phenomenon in their environment which is really still recent 


1 See pp 27 and 30, above 2 See pp 30-1, above. 

3 For parallels and precedents see Part IX, passim. 
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and superficial and which may prove to be transient, they have 
interpreted it to mean that Civilization (in the singular and with 
a capital ‘C’) is not merely a species of societies but is to be identi- 
fied with a single particular society ; that this concrete unique 
Civilization is in essence one and indivisible; that after a long 
probation it has fulfilled its destiny at last by attaining world- 
dominion in our day through our exertions; that the network 
of the Western economic system which now holds the whole of 
Mankind in its meshes is ‘the glorious liberty of the children of 
God’ for which ‘the whole of creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’; and that ‘the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory w r hich shall be 
revealed in us’ now that ‘the manifestation of the sons of God ' 1 
has been made. 

This thesis that the present unification of the World on a Western 
basis is the consummation of a single continuous process which 
accounts for the whole of human history requires a violent distor- 
tion of historical facts and a drastic limitation of the historian’s 
field of vision. 

In the first place, his vision of the contemporary world must be 
confined to the economic and political planes of social life and 
must be inhibited from penetrating to the cultural plane, which 
is not only deeper but is fundamental. While the economic and 
political maps of the World have now been ‘Westernized’ almost 
out of recognition, the cultural map remains to-day substantially 
what it was before our Western Society ever started on its career 
of economic and political conquest. On this cultural plane, for 
those who have ejes to see, the lineaments of the four living non- 
Western civilizations are still clear . 2 Even the fainter outlines of 
the frail primitive societies that are being ground to powder by 
the passage of the ponderous Western steam-roller ha\e not quite 
ceased to be \isible. I low' have our historians managed to close 
their eyes lest they should see ? 3 They have simply put on the 
spectacles— or the blinkers -of their generation; and w T e may best 
apprehend what the outlook of this generation has been by exam- 
ining the connotation of the English word ‘Natives ’ 4 and the 

1 Paul. Epistle to the Romans, i\, 18 22 This translation of our modern Western 
concept of the consummation of human historv into Pauline tcims is not inap- 
propriate, since the line of thought out of which this modern Western concept has 
arisen is actually of Svnac origin. 

2 See pp. 31 and 34-5, above 3 The Acts of the Apostles, xvmu, 26-7. 

4 The following cvtiact from the Am English Dictionar\ speaks for itself. 

Native, substantive. 4 One of the original or usual inhabitants of a country, as 

distinguished from strangers or foreigneis, now esp. one belonging to a non-Eun pean 
and imperfectly civilized or savage race 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. iJ Commie. 153 He committed no Itsse an error in suffering 
the Natiues to keepc their possessions and to inhabit all their townes. 1652 6 2 llcvlin 
Cowiny iv (1671), 04 Inhabited b> the Natives only, though the Poitugals did some- 
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equivalent words in the other vernacular languages of the contem- 
porary Western World . 1 

When we Westerners call people ‘Natives 5 we implicitly take 
the cultural colour out of our perceptions of them. We see them 
as trees walking, or as wild animals infesting the count! y in which 
we happen to come across them. In fact, we see them as part of 
the local flora and fauna, and not as men of like passions with 
ourselves; and, seeing them thus as something mfia-human, wc 
feel entitled to treat them as though they did not possess ordinal y 
human lights. They are merely natives of the lands which they 
occupy; and no teim of occupancy can be long enough to confer 
any prescripts right. Their tenure is as provisional and precarious 
as that of the forest trees which the Western pioneei fells or that 
of the big game which he shoots down . 2 And how shall the 
‘civilized 5 Lords of Cieation treat the human game, when in their 
own good time they come to take possession of the land which, 
by right of eminent domain, is mdefeastbly their own ? Shall they 
treat these ‘Natives 5 as vermin to be exterminated, or as domestic- 
able animals to be turned into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water? No other alternative need be considered, if ‘niggers have 
no souls 5 . All this is implicit in the word ‘Natives 5 , as we have 
come to use it m the English language in our timed Evident) j 

times endeavour a Plantation in it 1^9, r Itmplc Hist Frff ( ifny)) q The "North l ast 
part of "Scotland was by the Natives called („al Dun [\c 1 (A Aeu 1 mhsh Dutwrm\, 
edited bv- Sir James Murray, vol vi (Oxford 190S, t larcndon Press) ) 

1 e g ‘indigenes’ in 1 rtnch, ‘I mgeboicnen’ in (?crni<in 

2 I his point of view was translated into actum b\ rht (government ot the l mtcd 
Kingdom in \ n 19 3a 1, when they threw open the Native Reserves in KnidPti C olorij to 
European gold -diggers 

It inav be observed that the Westerners of our age are not the only people who have 
ever taken this view of the rested Mankind '1 he Mongols once h ul the same outlook 
on the World, is witness the following e onv trsation which took place m thcyeir i-S4 r >t 
the C hristian Fra at Mangu Khan s C ourt at (jaraqorum, between the Cireat Khan s 
secretaries and the envov ot St Louis, King of Erancc, the Eriar William of Rubiuck 

' \nd thev began to question us greath lbout the Kingdom ot 1 ranee, whe thcr the re 
were man} sheep and cattle and horses there , and whtther they had not better go thtre at 
onee and take it all And 1 had to use all mv strength to c me til mv indict atioii and 
anger, but I answered “'l here are many good thing-* there , vvhie h vou would s< e it it 
beftl you to go there” * ( Itineranwn fratrn Willtelmi dr Rubruqua dt Otdtm 1 tatruin 
Mmo*um Galh anno gtatiae 1253, ad Purlrs Orientals rhaplir \xxiu, translated by 
Rockhill, W W , m the publications of the Hakluyt Seiciety, Second Senes, vol iv 
(London 1900, Hakluyt Society) ) 

This conve rsatiem must have* continue d our W e tein observer s fust impn ssion ot the 
Mongols as recorded in ( hapter xi of lus narrative, which is entitle 1 (Juahtet mjhsh 
sunt int^r lariat os, ct dr ingiatitudine tot uni' 

‘Valde* importune et inipude liter petunt quit vide nt I t si dat homo e is pt relit, quia 
sunt ingrati Remitant sc donunos inundi, e t v ide*tur ns quoel nihil debe it eis negan ab 
aliquo ’ 

These passages art illuminating from more than one point of view They show how 
once a Westerner felt at being treated as a Native at a time when Westerners were 
themselves exposed to a treatment which it is at piesent their privilege to influ t upon 
others We mav also reflect that the Mongols, in thtir time, enjoy eel the* pmdtgt lor 
not much more than one c«ntui>. Is our own tenure «1 ‘the I ordship of ( reatiotP 
likelv to last much longer ? 

J Phc present derogatory connotation of the word i-, h ss than a century old Its 
original colour was neutral, and in that stage of its histoiv it was given a laudatory con- 
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the word is not a scientific term hut nn instillment of action an 
a prion justification for a plan ot campaign It belongs to the realm 
of Western pi letice and not of Western theoiy, and this explains 
the paradox that a elassiheatorv minded society has not hesitated 
to apply the name mdiMruminatt Iv to the counti’ymcn of a Gandhi 
and a Bose and a Rabindranath Tagore, as well as to ‘primitive ’ 
of the lowest degree of culture, sueh the \ndaman Islandeis 
and the Australian Blaekfellow s F01 the theoutieal purpose of 
objective disruption, this sweeping use of the woid makes sheei 
nonsense lot the piactieil purpose of asserting the elann thit 
our Western Civilization is the onlv eivih/ation in the Woild, the 
usage is a militant gestuic It signalizes the tact that all the non 
YW stern societies which are alive in the W01 lei to eliv, fiom the 
lowest to the highest, have been swtpl up into our economic net, 
anel it postulate the contention that this common predicament is 
the onl> import mt fact about an 1 * of them In short, the word 
‘Natives’ is like a pieeo of smoked gliss which mnelern Western 
obsu\crs hold in front of then e>cs when the\ look abioael upon 
the World, in older that the gi it if' ing spectacle of a ‘Westernized’ 
surf icc mav uoi re disturbed bv m\ perception of the nativt fires 
which arc still blazing umkim ith 

In the second place, the elogni 1 of ‘the Lmtv of Civilization 
require s the histon m to ignore tin difle’en^e of kind rather than 
mere degree which distinguishes the continuitv between the 
hi toms ot two related e niliz itions from the eontmuitv between 
Ivvo successive eh ipteis in the histoi\ of a single" civilization The 
nature md extent of this diilcrenct hive been m\cstigited above 1 
and maj therefore be liken fui grintcd feu the put pose of the 
argument hue At this point we need on l* obstive that bv 
shutting then evs to tins, out lustoiians enable themselves to 

notiticn as oltcn is n t f r m tn c ii ui h ph»-*s<s is mine land n*iti\e \1lou1 
nttnc hut (t it Jitun \ s hnrN summit instil ec < t this mdutoie usit, n, 
n itivcs >sters 1 red 1 1 1 1 th h t 1 ht 1 Vpr< f os it »bt thai f t in tin W tsttin 
attitude t u ir Is It Sinii in i tl t 1 ir h istt.ni C 1 ihaation l ctwe« 11 t it tirtu of C»ibb n 
an 1 the time ol } rtu lan it is s tid lelow yin 1 11 U' I Vines) that the dc 

valuation it all m n We tern culture 111 our Wt T ern tstimition imy hue teen a 
consequent t ( t the 1 it lie r suddt n m 1 sens it tonal mu in of our V\ cstt rn Societs over nl 
otiicr contcnipor ir\ s u us 1 n thi tconotiu an i politic d pi mi s In this tonne vu n it 
n i> be. observed thn th el re itor> usage ot the word Names became cuirtnt lb lit 
the time time as tli s corniest ending ittitude and it ma\ be inttmd thit the ittitu le 
in i the usi e b >th reflte t the iiiHlic vc c f tht s unt change in the sot tl en\ 11 siimuit In 
Inch* where the chant t in the. uonomx and pelitn.il -elation 1 ' ot tlu pirt ts with n tht 
saint span t linn was till more su iden md s> nsitinnal than it w is, in the bar l ast tht 
ch ingc in tht attitude ol the. Westcricis was stjll mere stuk.iv It' extent can be 
measured hv rta ling J fit Iranis f \htzr Um I ilbKhintn lira 'inc an l Lur >f>* 
during the \tar\ 1 - ; 9 iSoj (tnnslm 1 by C hirles Stewart 1 sq 1 ->ndon 1S10 1 ong- 
man Hui t, Rt s and Omit 2 i )N ) When this Indi in ^entlenun \isifttl the Ontish 
Isles t>n the eve ot the Hntish conquest of lndu it is < video* tiom his r irritne that he 
was leceiveel m Soeiet\ is an interesting and honoured cues t and his memoirs rental 
no shadow of in infenoritv tompltx 

1 bet I H (iv) abrve and I B 0 V ), Annex, below 
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regard Hellenic history as just an earlier chapter m the histoi y of 
our Western Civilization (which they have already equated with 
‘Civilization 5 sans phrase ), and Almoan history in the same way 
Thus they telescope three civilizations into one, and trace the 
history of this singular ‘Civilization 5 back in a straight line from 
the ubiquitous Western Civilization of their own day to the 
primitive society in the ‘Neolithic 5 stage of material technique out 
of which the Mmoan Civilization emerged about the beginning 
of the third millennium B c , and thenct, through the upper and 
low r er strata of the ‘Palaeolithic 5 technique, to the pie-human 
ancestors of Mankind It is tiue that, in presenting the evolution 
of Civilization m this figure ot a single straignt line, they arc 
compelled to admit the entiance ot one tnbutaiy from a sepante 
source in order to account for the geim ot creative acti\ it} , denveel 
from the S>riac Societ}, out ot which the intei ml pioletarnt of 
the Hellenic Society generated the Catholic Chinch 1 Yet, how- 
ever impoitant they may acknowledge this conti lbution to be, 
they insist upon heating it as exceptional, and in an} case they 
derive ‘Modern Civilization 5 fiorn no more than two souicts 
the main stream fiom ‘Greece and Rome 5 , the tributary from 
‘Palestine 5 2 

In the third place they ignore the histories, or the chapteis m 
the histones, of civilizations that do not happen to tit into the 
frame within which they have confined their pjctuie 3 - dismissing 
them as ‘semi-barbarous 5 or as ‘decad< nt ’ 4 or as belonging to ‘the 

1 Sec pp 40 and 57 above 

2 This manoeuvre was dent unt cd nearlv a ccntuiy and a half ago by Velncy 

‘On ne s est oceupe que des Orecs et dts Korn 11ns c n sun nt servile nmi unt methodc 
ctroite et exclusive qui rapporteur ut au systtmc d un petit ptuplc d Vsit inconnu d ms 
1 antiquitc et au aysteme d Hcrodotc d int Its linnles f nt inimiment rcsserrees len 
na voulu voir que 1 Iigvpte la Crete 1 Kalic eomme s» lumvers e tait dans co petit 
cspacc et lomnit si 1 histoire tie ces pclits peoples ttait iutre hose qu un taible et 
tardif r imeau de 1 histoire deft utel c ptet (I 090ns d Histoire Sixiemt Stiiuc ,U uztes 
Complitts dt Volnev (Pans 1876, I irmin Didot) p 5S8 ) 

3 The distortion which results from this third manauvri is pirtieularly violent and 1 

startling loss of proportion may be the penalty fir even a slight pimhant in this directit n 
— as witness the classificitnn of societies in Carr launders V M l ht Puf ulation 
Problem (Oxford 1922, Clarendon Press) p 243 1 his example has been tnktn on 

purpose from a work of fine scholarship written from a bioad point of view which the 
writer of this Study idmircs It great scholars ire sul jeet to this inhrmitv ot vision 
what can be expected fr< m the small fry ? 

♦ T.his gesture is really incompatible with their main position for if 1 iv ili/ations art 
to be ruled out of ice iunt for bung dccuknt or semi birbarous it btc irm s imn< s ilk 
to maintain the thesis of the al olutc c intinmty betuten Western histuv and Helium, 
and between Hellenic history and Mint an the the is on whi h thur mun aigum nt 
rests No one can deny that the Miiom and Hellenic civilisations were dtcadent in 
tht lr last phases or that the I iclknie and V\ estern e lvili/ations were semi baibirous in 
their hist phases If howevti thest chapte of Mine in Helium md W < tein 
history wtre for thtse ita ins to be ruled out of account then the three hi tines vs < uld 
not only cease to be one history but would cease to hivt anv relation with one inithcr 
at all An ingenious attempt tj escape liom this dilemma w is nude by Sunt Simon 
He treated the histones of the Hellenic Civile ltion *md our Western Civilization as 
successive chapters in a single senes but he rtgirdtd the < ontiniuty of this senes is 
consisting m a rhythmic iltemition of organic and eriMcil periods I he hr t of his 
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Unchanging East’ which is declared to be without significance 
for The History of Civilization ’. 1 

On such grounds they ignore, to begin with, all those chapters in 
Syriac history which are subsequent to the fertilization of the inter- 
nal proletariat of the Hellenic Society with the Syriac germ of the 
Catholic Church. They ignore, for example, the Nestorian and 
Monophysitc movements in which the Syriac Society attempted 
to turn the Christian syncretism to its own account ; 2 they ignore 
Islam, the universal church which the internal proletariat of the 
Syriac Society eventually succeeded in creating for itself out of 
indigenous elements after Hellenism had been expelled at length 
from the Syriac World ; } they ignore the Umayyad and 'Abbasid 
Caliphates, the political instruments by which the final expulsion 
of Hellenism was accomplished and by which a barbarian ‘succes- 
sor-state’ of the Roman Empire was then converted into a reinte- 
gration of the Syriac universal state of the Aehaemenidae . 4 Again, 
they ignore the histories of the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Babylonie, and 
Hittite societies, except in so far as these civilizations influenced 
the Minoan or the Syriac or the Hellenic . 5 Finally, they ignore 

critical periods the decadence of the Hellenic Civilization and the semi- 

barbarous beginnings of our\\e%tt m Civilization. (See Part II. B, pp. 199-200, below.) 
The Minoan Civilization presented no problem to him because it had nut yet been 
disinterred in his dav. 

1 A classic example of this dismissal of the Kast may be found in Hazard's Exposition 
dc la Dortrme Sawt-Swiontcnne (a scries of lectures delivered in 1829 and 1830): 

‘On a eleve quelqucs doutes sur la ngucur dcs demonstrations tireps de la scrie 
historique adoptee par not re ecolt” on a demands si cettc scmc etait assez longue, ct s’d 
n’y avail pas imprudence a ntghger toutes* les traditions de l'Onent. A cette objection, 
nous repondons que Phistoire de la sene dc civilisation dont la societe europeenne est 
Hujourd’hui le deimer ternie cm braise environ trois trulle ans, ct que le dcveloppement 
de l'huinamte pendant cctte penode, si v.iste et si feconde, n’a pas seulcmcnt i’avantage 
de presenter line longue suite dc tonnes, mais cnrorc qu’aucune autre epoque histonque 
n'est mieux connuc, ct quVUc est celle dont le dernier teime constitue I’ttat de ciwhsa- 
tion le plus avance Les Orientahstes sont Join d’avoir rttnpli les laruncs de l'histoire de 
l'Asie, et comme a chaque pas, dans cettc histoire, il y [a] solution de continuite, il est 
impossible d’y suivre un developpement regulier , il en tst de ces fragments historiques 
comrne des lambcaux de teriain sur le->quels le geologue peut faire dcs hvpoihescs plus 
011 moms mgenieuscs, mais 011 il ne porte jamais le cachet de certitude scientihque qu’il 
imprime aux contrees ou les terrains se recouv r rent successiv ement et sans interruption; 
il y a plus, on peut allumcr a l’avance que, si 1’interpolation de cette serie (celle de la 
civilisation onentale) est completer, elle n’ofhira dans son ensemble quo l’un des termes 
qui nous sont connus. (Nous ne < raignons pas mcmc de dire que les Luropcens sculs 
sont capables d'apprendre aux Indiens leur propre histoire, et de voir dans leurs tradi- 
tions, dans leurs monuments, des idecs, des fails qui ne sauraient etre decouverts et 
cornpris par les Indiens eux-mt mcs.) Remarquons cn outre que la Greic avait trans- 
ports chez cllc tous les progies epars chez les autres pcuples, ct qu’clle se presente 
comme le resume de toutos les cmlisations qui avaient grandi iusqu’a clle. On se 
souvient que, plus de six cents ans avant I’trc chretienne, Thales, arm ant de l’Jigvpte, 
ctonna les Grecs par la prediction d'une eclipse de soleil; on salt encore que les philo- 
sophies qui brillaient au Lyece avaient etendu leur savoir par dc longs voyages dans les 
pays les plus iklaii^s de POiient.* ((Eui'tes dc Saint- Simon et d’Enfantw , vol. xli 
(Paris 1877, Lcroux), pp. 141-3 ) 

2 See I. C (1) (A), p. gi, above, and II. I) (vi), vol. n, pp. 23b- 8, and II. D (vn), vol. 
ii, pp 286-7, below. 

- 1 See p. 91, above. 4 See pp. 73-7, above. 

5 This attitude of our Western historians towards these four civilizations is the more 
remarkable inasmuch as wc do not feel towards them the animus which we undisgiuscdly 
display towards the four non-Wcstern civilizations that are alive to-day. The existence 
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the histones of all the other civ lli/ations completely. Orthodox 
Christendom, for instance, is either tacitly subsumed undei 
Western Christendom on the strength of the common elemc nt in 
their names, or else it is disposed of, in terms of Western history, 
as a sort of temporary excrescence on the body of our Western 
Society which served it in its infancy as a shield against Oncntal 
attacks and which afterwards atrophied and dropped oil in the 
couise of nature when its services had ceased to be neccssaiv, as 
a tadpole’s gills and tail disappear after the creature has turned 
into a frog 1 As for the othei three hvinp non-\\tstern civiliza- 
tions —the Islamic, the Hindu, and the Far Eastern they aie 
refused recognition and then members are disposed of by bung 
tied, as ‘Natives’, to oui Western chauot wheels 2 Moreover, 
Indie lustoiy is telescoped into Hindu history and Sinic history 
into Far Eastern histoiy bv the same high-handed manipulation 
that is applied to Minoan, Hellenic, and Western histoi v , and thus 
the Indie and the Sinic civilizations are eliminated likewise This 
only leaves the four civilizations of the New Woild the Mavan, 
the Yucatec, the Mexic, and the Andean and these ate explained 
away as irrelevant phenomena of an altet orlns , oi mote bluntly 

of these four living civili7ations is unpahtaftle to W« sttrncrx K. cause it is a stai du g 
challenge to the Western thesis that Civilization is ont and indivisible and thit this 
C lvihzation with a capital C* is identical with our VVt tern Civili/itun in the ton 
temporarv world C)n the other hand, the tour extinct tvih/ations hue in cjucsti in art 
all m our good graces, partly for the negative reason that just be t m c tht\ are now 
extinct thev do not challt nge our claim to a monopoly of c i\ ilization in the s f 1 ittt i d iv 
and partlv for the positive re ison that their histories hive bun resvuul fr m t blivion 
bv the enterprise of our modern Western archaeologists, wh >se brillunt discover h s ire 
a feather in our c ap On this account vs e look upon thest disinterred it present itive of 
‘the Urn hanging 1 ast with less disfavour than wt show to the living survivors 1 he 
mummies make no presumptuous c’aim to independence 1 h< v aie oui humble 
proteges, whose resuscitation is l perpetual monument to our arihiu Ii f. t< al skill 

1 A characteristic expression of thi view of ‘ffv/antium will he found in l he limes 
Literary Supplement of the 20th December 1928 p 1004 in a review of volume iv of 
7 he l mtersal Histor\ of the W arid 1 his metaphor of a shield a thing whu h is no put 
of its owner s bodv >et at tht Mine time hes no use or significance apart horn it simply 
slurs ovtr the question of what the relation between Orthodox C hr trndom and Westcin 
Christendom reallv is 1 ne metaphoi would be more apt apr >pos not <t Orthodox 
Christendom or of the 1 ist Roman 1 mpirc but of tht Danubian Hapsburg Morurehv, 
which really did cotne into existence in order to shield Western ( hnstendom from the 
attacks of the '0-.manlis and which did begin to atrophv as soon as the Ottoni in pressure 
began to slacken — the decline and fall of the Ottomin and the Danubiar Hap burg 
Powers proceeding pan passu from the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centime 
of the C hnstian I ra down to the final disaster which overtook them both in the funeral 
War of 1914 18 (see II D (v), vol 11, pp 177 88 below) J ven here howevtr tht 
metaphor is inexact, for the relation of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy to our 
Western Society was not like that of a shield to a human being 1 he Hapsburg Monaichv 
was not like a shield a piece of matter external to and t lien from the body whith it \ as 
its function to protect It was an excretion from the living substance of our Western 
bocuety — a special political artie ulation which was evoked by the need of guarding 
against a particular external attack I hus it is strictly comparable not so much to a 
shield as to the canpaee of a tortoi e or an armadillo 

2 There is alrcidy one significant exception hew Westerners have had the effrontery 
to call the Japanese 'Natives since the Japanese I mpire has become one of the Great 
Powers If the thesis of ‘the Unitv of C ivihzation’ is to be pre erved intact, it must be 
assumed thit the Japanese have become Westerners by adoption Rut can this assump- 
tion be made? 1 he last word here lies not with us but with the Japanese themselves 
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as abortive attempts at civilization which fell too far short of 
success to be taken into account. 

By such Procrustean operations, the thesis of ‘the Unity of 
Civilization* is maintained to this day. That a Freeman should 
have maintained it in a generation when seven of our twenty-one 
representatives of the species had not yet been disinterred by the 
archaeologist’s spade was a venial error. 1 That a de Gobineau, at 
an earlier date and with less information at his command, should 
have perceived that civilizations are a species and that there is no 
such thing as a unique ‘Civilization’ with a capital ‘C’, was a 
brilliant feat of historical intuition. 2 That any Western historian 
in the year 1933 should follow Freeman and not de Gobineau in 
this matter, in the face of the facts as they have become apparent, 
is at first sight difficult to understand.* Perhaps this survival of 
the misconception of ‘the Unity of History’ is to be explained 
by the persistence of three underlying misconceptions: the ego- 
centric illusion, the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’, and the 
misconception of growth as a movement in a straight line. 

In examining the current Western view that the Western 
Society of u*n j*s the consummation of human history and is 
synonymous with ‘Ci\ ilization’ itself, we have treated it as an 
instance of the inlluence of the social emironment on historical 
thought and have seen in it a consequence of the world-dominion 
which this particular ci\ ilization has succeeded in establishing in 
modern times on the econt/mic and political planes. On second 
thoughts, however, we may wonder whether this explanation is 
not, after all, too Battering to the human capacity for objective 
judgement. 

If this w T orld-dominion on these two planes happened to have 
been established by some living society other than ours of the 
West, and if Western observers held that the consummation of 
human history and the unique entity called ‘Civilization’ were to 
be found in this other society and not in ours, then their view 
would be entitled to respectful consideration; and although we 
should reject it still, on the same grounds on which we have rejected 
it above in its application to the Western Society, we should allow 
in these hypothetical circumstances that it might have an element 
of rationality and objectivity. We should make the same allow r - 
ance, in the actual circumstances of the World in our day, if the 
current Western view regarding the role of the Western Society 

1 Sec the note at the end of I. B (iv), Annex, below. The hgurc becomes eight out 
of twenty-two if 'the Indus Culture’ turns out to be an independent representative of 
the species. (See I. C (0 ( b ), Annex III, below ) 

1 See I. C (n), footnote i on p. 129, above. 

3 hor an effective protest against this misconception of ‘the Unity of Historv*, see the 
passage quoted from Hcadlam-Morley m 1 , B (lii) on p. 36, footnote 2, above. 
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were generally held by non- Western students of human affairs. 
It would be possible, no doubt, to find a number of non-Western 
observers who do take that view. Yet a census of opinions would 
almost certainly reveal that, in the actual circumstances of the 
World, there are still at least as many Orthodox Christian and 
Islamic and Hindu and Far Eastern observers who each regard 
their own respective society as the consummation of human 
history and as severally synonymous with Civilization itself, and 
who hold this view with the same assured conviction that sustains 
the corresponding but incompatible view among their Western 
contemporaries . 1 The same assurance proclaims itself in the 
utterances of all the extinct societies, in all the chances and changes 
of their mortal lives, wherever a record survives. The Pyramid- 
Builders of Egypt possessed this assurance in greater measure 
than the most triumphant captain of industry in the Western 
World of to-day; the revivalists of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, 
and the priesthood which continued to preserve the long-sinee 
petrified tradition of the Egyptiac culture under the Achaemenian 
and Ptolemaic and Roman regimes, inherited the assurance of 
the Pyramid-Builders, regardless of the fact that in their times the 
Egyptiac Society was in contact with other representatives of the 
species to which any unprejudiced observer would have given 
precedence over the Egyptiac Society unhesitatingly if he had been 
asked to pick out the Chosen People of the age. Doubtless the 
last scribe who knew how to write the hieroglyphic script and 
the last sculptor who knew how to carve a bas-relief in the Egyptiac 
style cherished the same illusion, when the Egyptiac Society was 
in articulo mortis , that had been cherished by their predecessors at 
the time when the Egyptfac Society was still holding its own among 
its kind and at the still earlier time when, for all that its members 
knew, it was the only society of the kind that ever had existed or 
was destined ever to exist in the World. All this suggests that the 
current Western misconception of ‘the Unity of Civilization’ 
through its assumed identity with the Western Society has deeper 
psychological roots than those which are grounded in the momen- 
tary state of our social environment. At bottom, the misconception 
is founded on an egocentric illusion which is always and every- 
where ingrained in human minds. 

Of course it is possible that the omnipresent illusion may 
accidentally coincide with reality in any given case. At any moment 
in the history of any civilization, so long as the society remains 
alive, its members may be right in believing that their ow r n local 

1 For a further examination of the alternative psychological reactions towards a 
dominant alien civilization, see Fart IX, below. 
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and temporary movement is in the main line of evolution — that 
it is on the point of vindicating its claim to be the consummation of 
human history by accomplishing the transformation of Sub-Man 
through Man into Super-Man . 1 Yet the chances in favour of this 
coincidence cannot ever be very great. We know of twenty-one 
cases in which the enterprise of civilization has been attempted 
hitherto. We know of no case in which the goal of human en- 
deavours has been attained yet, while on the other hand we know 
of fourteen cases in which attempts to attain the goal arc proved 
to have failed irretrievably by the fact that the societies which 
made them have become extinct. The possibility of attaining the 
goal is still an open question in the seven cases 2 of the civilizations 
that are still alive. While there is life there is hope; but in such a 
complicated and mysterious question it would be rash to prophesy 
— even on the most plausible appearances — that the prospects of 
any one of the seven still surviving candidates are assuredly better 
than those of any of its competitors; and it remains possible and 
indeed probable that none of the seven is destined to see the 
Promised Land. The goal of human endeavours may be attained, 
perhaps thousands or hundreds of thousands of years hence, by 
some society yet unborn; or the Human Race itself may become 
extinct without the goal ever having been attained at all. 

Moreover, in the nature of the case, it is quite impossible 
for members of a living society to forecast, with any degree of 
probability whatever, the chances of this achievement being 
accomplished (if it is to be accomplished) by their own civilization . 3 
Compared w ith the life-span of a human being, the time-span of 
a civilization is so vast that a human observer cannot hope to take 
the measure of its curve unless he is in a position to view it in a 
distant perspective ; 4 and he can only obtain this peispective 
vis-fi-vis some society that is extinct. lie can never stand back 
sufficiently far from the historj of the society in which he himself 
lives and moves and has his being. In other words, to assert of 
any living society, at any moment m its life, that it is the consum- 
mation of human history is to hazard a guess which is intrinsically 
unsusceptible of immediate verification. When we find that a 
majority of the members of all societies at all times make this 
assertion about their own civilizations, it becomes evident that 

1 Set* I 'art 11 H, below. 

2 Seven anti not five, if wo count Orthodox Christendom m Russia as a separate 
society from Orthodox Christendom in South-l'astern Europe and Asia Minor, and if 
we look upon the Car Eastern Society in Korea and Japan as being likewise separate from 
the Kar Eastern Society in China. 

i On this point see I. II (tv), mi/. 

4 The curve is not onlv on an immense scale but is subject to abrupt and wolent 
fluctuations which can be ol>sci\ed in retrospect but which it is bc\ond the wit of Man 
to predict. (See Parts IV and XI, below.) 
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their guesses have really nothing to do with any objective calcula- 
tion of probabilities but are pure expressions of the egocentric 
illusion. 

Now we have learnt to overcome this illusion in our study of 
the stellar universe. We no longer postulate a geocentric system 
because the Earth happens to be the stellar body whose surface 
we inhabit. We have taught ourselves to discount the false appear- 
ances arising from our accidental point of observation and to 
conceive of the Universe as a system of nebulae and galaxies in 
which our own planet and our own sun and even our own star- 
cluster is less conspicuous than a grain of dust in a cathedral. 
Again, in our personal relations with other human beings, we ha\e 
learnt, if not to overcome the illusion, at least to be on our guard 
against it. In any human society, practising solipsists are treated 
as madmen and the tendency towards solipsism called egotism is 
regarded, according to its degree, as an absurdity or a \ice. 'There 
are certain situations, how r ever, in which the egocentric illusion 
still has the mastery over us. 

On the political plane, for example, the illusion, projected as 
‘patriotism", is still ‘the last infirmity of noble minds’ as well as 
‘the last refuge of a scoundrel . In the Western World of our day, 
almost every Englishman, Frenchman, Czechoslovak, and Lithua- 
nian is influenced in his political feelings, thoughts, and actions 
by the irrational assumption that his own national state is a moic 
precious institution than his neighbour’s. Similarly, on the 
cultural plane, we have hardly yet begun to suspect that our own 
civilization may not, after all, be the consummation of human 
history or a synonym for Civilization itself. Indeed, we people of 
the West, so far from shaking ourselves free from the illusion as it 
besets us in this form, have apparently sunk deeper into this slough 
of error in the course of our history. In the so-called Middle Ages 
we portrayed one of the three Magi as a negro 1 and looked forward 
to the intervention of an Oriental champion of Christendom called 
Prester John. In the eighteenth century, when we had degraded 
the negro to the role of a slave, v r e were still capable of admiring 
the culture of the Far East . 2 To-day, after dismissing the artists 
and philosophers of China to the limbo — or corral —which w T e 
have constructed for ‘Natives’, wc are apparently even losing our 
admiration for Hellenism, the civilization to which ours is ‘affi- 
liated’. When we have closed this last door against the humanities, 
we shall have touched the nadir of our fall from grace. 

The best cure for such insanity is ridicule, and we can apply it 


1 The phenomenon ol Racc-fcelmg is examined in II C’ (n) (<i) i, vol i, be km. 

2 bee the note at the end of 1 . li (iv), Annex, below, and p 152, footnote 3, above. 
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by observing how exquisitely ridiculous our ‘Anglo-Saxon attitude’ 
looks when it is struck by other people. Consider, for instance, 
the following missive which was presented in a.d. 1793 by the 
philosophic Emperor Ch’ien Lung to a British envoy for delivery 
to his master the mad King George III of Britain: 

‘You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas; nevertheless, 
impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benefits of our civiliza- 
tion, you have despatched a mission respectfully bearing your memorial. 
... 1 have perused your memorial: the earnest terms in which it is 
couched reveal a respectful humility on your part, which is highly 
praiseworthy. 

‘In consideration of the fact that your Ambassador and his deputy 
have come a long way with your memorial and tribute, 1 have shown 
them high favour and have allowed them to be introduced into my 
presence. To manifest iny indulgence, 1 have entertained them at a 
banquet and made them numerous gifts. . . . 

‘As to your entreaty to send one of your nationals to be accredited to 
my Celestial Court and to be in control of your country’s trade with 
China, this request is contrary to all usage of my Dynasty and cannot 
possibly be entertained. ... If you assert that your reverence for Our 
Celestial Dynasty fills you with a desire to acquire our civilization, our 
ceremonies and code of laws difier so complete!) from your own that, 
even if vour Envoy were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilization, 
you could not possibly transplant our manners and customs to your 
alien soil. Therefore, however adept the Envoy might become, nothing 
would be gained thereby. 

‘Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim in view, namely, to 
maintain a perfect governance and to fulfil the duties of the State. 
Strange and costly objects do not interest me. If I have commanded 
that the tribute offerings sent by you, O King, are to be accepted, this 
was solely in consideration for the spirit w hich prompted you to despatch 
them from afar. Our Dynasty’s majestic virtue has penetrated mto 
every country under Heaven, and kings of all nations have offered their 
costly tribute by land and sea. As your Ambassador can see for himself, 
w'e possess all things. 1 set no value on objects strange or ingenious, 
and have no use for your country’s manufactures.’ 1 

The Emperor’s attitude evokes a smile to-day when we read his 
words in the light of all that has happened during the period of 
rather more than a century that has elapsed since those words 
were indited. It seems scarcely credible to us, here and now, that 
a Manchu philosopher-king, receiving a plain announcement of 
the approaching impact of the West newly armed with the tre- 
mendous weapons of Industrialism, should have shown himself 
so blind to the signs of the times. Yet there is no doubt that 

1 Quoted from Whyte, A. F. : C 'hwa and Foreign Powers (I ondon 19^7* Milford), 
Appendix, p. 41 . 
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Ch’ien Lung was an able and experienced statesman with a 
distinguished mind; and the sequel to the episode does not 
really expose him as a fool. Rather, it suggests that a contemporary 
Western statesman of equal ability, if he had been standing in 
Ch’ien Lung’s shoes, would have reacted in the same way; and 
this suggests, in turn, that our own attitude towards ‘Natives’ 
may come to appear equally obtuse a century hence. 

Again, we may recall the story of the Sharif of Morocco who, 
returning home after a visit to Europe at some date which was 
later than the establishment of the French protectorate over his 
country, was yet heard to exclaim, as he sighted the Moroccan 
coast: ‘What a comfort to be getting back to Civilization!' When 
our great-grandchildren make the same remark as their ship enters 
the Solent or the Mersey, will the joke be published in the comic 
papers of China and — Morocco ? 

We may also reflect upon a conversation which took place 
between a British statesman and a Persian visitor some time after 
the peace-settlement which followed the General War of 1914-18. 
The Persian was saying that he could not understand how the 
British Government, which he acknowledged to be intrinsically 
honourable and liberal-minded, had brought itself to pursue in 
Persia, from a.d. 1907 onwards, a policy which he could only 
describe as a cynical sacrifice of the rights and welfare of an inno- 
cent, friendly, and defenceless country on the altar of the Anglo- 
Russian entente. The British statesman, w T ho had been largely 
responsible for the policy and who was of a frank, straightforward 
disposition, admitted to his visitor that Persia had been deliberately 
sacrificed; ‘but’, he added, ‘the British policy which jou criticize 
was not pursued by us in a cynical frame of mind. In matters of 
statesmanship, choices are usually limited; and in this case, with 
only two alternatives before us, we were simply choosing the lesser 
of tw r o evils: the risk of allowing Russia to destroy the indepen- 
dence of Persia rather than the risk of seeing Russia remain neutral 
or even take the German side in the then imminent event of a 
European War. If, seven years later, Germany had started the 
Great War with Russia as an ally or indeed as a neutral, she would 
certainly have won the War; and that would not only have been 
the end of the British Empire. It w r ould have been the end of 
Civilization. When Civilization was at stake, how could we act 
otherwise than we did? Put yourself in our place, and answer me 
with your hand on your heart.’ 

At this the Persian, who had at first been mildly puzzled and 
aggrieved, completely lost his temper. Ilis heart burnt within 
him and a torrent of denunciation issued from his lips: ‘Your 
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policy was infinitely more wicked than I had suspected! The 
cynicism of it is beyond imagination! You have the effrontery to 
look me in the face and tell me complacently that you have deli- 
berately sacrificed the unique treasure which Persia preserves for 
Humanity — the priceless jewel of Civilization — on the off-chance 
of saving your worthless Western Society from the catastrophe 
which its own greed and pugnacity were inevitably bringing upon 
its head! Put myself in your place, indeed! What should I have 
cared, and what do I care now, if Europe perish so long as Persia 
lives!’ Therewith, he indignantly took his leave; and the British 
statesman found himself unable to feel certain that his visitor’s 
indignation was unjustified or his point of view unreasonable. 
Was it Europe or Persia that held the seed from which the life 
of the future was to spring? Perhaps the answer to that question 
could not, after all, be taken for granted. Perhaps it could only be 
given by Time and only be read correctly by some historian looking 
back upon the year 1907 of the Christian Era from a distance of 
many centuries. 

I will conclude these illustrations with a trivial incident which 
I witnessed myseit at a meeting of tiic Board of Studies in History 
of a prominent and cosmopolitan Western university. We were 
considering the subjects for theses that were being offered by 
candidates for higher degrees, and I had fallen into a stupor as 
I listened to one title after another being recited and approved. 
Some of the subjects offered and accepted for research bore upon 
the minutiae of administration in the Kingdom of England and in 
one or two other parochial states of the Western World in the 
Middle Ages; others related to the diplomacy of the Western 
Balance of Power in more recent times. Suddenly I was roused 
b\ hearing the Secretary read out a proposal to investigate the 
social and political conditions of India in the age of the Guptas, 
and mv mind immediately began to work. More light on one of 
those universal states that stand out as landmarks in the histories 
of civilizations; a study of the age in which Hellenism was finally 
expelled from the Indie World and in which the Buddha became 
a prophet without honour in his ow r n country? Here at last was 
something on our agenda that might make our meeting worth 
while. 'Phis train of thought, which went through my mind in a 
flash, was cut short by a titter which ran round the Board. ‘May 
we ask the Secretary to read that name again?’ said a member on 
my left; and, at the repetition of the word ‘Guptas’, the titter 
turned to loud laughter. I found that I was laughing, too — ai the 
laughter of my colleagues — and, glancing round the room, I 
caught the eye of an Orientalist, sitting opposite. Silently we 
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signalled to each other that we were enjoying a private joke of 
our own. 

In Western minds the egocentric illusion, illustrated above, is 
fortified by the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’, which con- 
founds the three living civilizations of Islam, Hinduism, and the 
Far East under the nondescript epithet ‘Oriental’, and which 
carries the assumption that they all differ in equal measure from 
the civilization of the West and that they are indistinguishable 
from one another and from any of the extinct civilizations except 
the Hellenic and perhaps the Minoan. In reality, Islam has less 
in common with either the Hindu or the Far Eastern Civilization 
than it has with the Orthodox Christian and the Western, 1 while 
the gulfs that divide the Hindu and the Far Eastern Civilization 
from ours are possibly not so wide as the gulf which divides them 
from one another. As for the extinct civilizations, we have found 
no evidence that any living civilization, either Western or non- 
Western, is in any way related to the Egyptiac; and it is certain 
that none of them are related to any of the four extinct civilizations 
of the New World.- The catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’ 
collapses at a touch ; and we are left wondering how this vulgar 
error can ever have obtained its hold. It appears to be based on two 
confusions of thought, one general and the other particular. 

In the first place, Western students of non-Wcstem histories 
— unconsciously influenced in their historical thought by their 
social environment— have concentrated their attention upon the 
political plane because this is the plane on which the \\ estern 
Society chiefly lives and in which Western minds arc chiefly 
interested; and in many, histories the political plane presents at 
first sight the appearance of a static condition of irresponsible 
despotism. This appearance is largely an illusion; and Western 
students might have seen through it if they had studied nun- 
Wcstern politics more thoroughly, even without looking deeper. 
If, however, their mental vision had penetrated through the 
political plane to the cultural plane beneath, they would have 
realized that, even if the first appearances on the political plane 
had been entirely confirmed by closer investigation, the static 
condition, on this plane, of the societies which they were studying 
was of little or no significance in view of the wealth and life which 
reveal themselves in the histories of these same societies as soon 
as the observer’s attention is transferred from the superficial to the 

1 On this point, see two tudics by C\ H Becker: ‘Der Islam als Problem* ar.d Tier 
Islam nn Rahmcn einer allgenu men Kuhurgcschu hto', which aie both published in 
his Islam Studien (Leipzig 1924, Quelle und i\la>er). 

* Pace the ‘Diffusionist School' of contemporary British anthropologists. Lor a 
discussion of the issue between the Ddluuon 'theory and the Uniformity Theory, sec 
I. C (ui) ( b) t Annex, below. 
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fundamental plane of social existence. By ignoring the cultural 
plane 1 and by equating politics with Life, Western observers 
arrive at an opinion about non- Western histories which exposes 
the confusion of their thought as much as it ministers to their 
self-esteem. 

The other confusion of thought that is responsible for the catch- 
word of ‘the Unchanging East' arises from the historical accident 
of the origins of our Western religion. The germ of creative power 
from which the Christian Church has sprung was derived hv the 
internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society from Syriac ‘Natives’ 
who were forcibly enrolled in its ranks ; 2 these recruits contributed 
to the common stock not only their personal religious experience 
but an inherited religious literature which was adopted by the 
Church as its ‘Old Testament 5 ; for Westerners brought up in the 
Christian tradition, the ‘Old Testament 1 came to stand for Oriental 
Literature par excellence ; and no part of the ‘Old Testament’ lias 
made such a general appeal to the Western imagination as the 
stories of the Hebrew Patriarchs. In these stories, the characters 
and events an 4 mythical, hut the social background against which 
the} are set u the life along the border between the North Arabian 
Steppe and the cultiv ited lands of Syria as this life was actually 
lived by the Hebrew and Aramaean tribes m their heioic age 
(circa 14a; naq n.c.), when they were just breaking out of the 
Desert into the Sown ami were beginning to exchange a Nomadic 
for a sedentary system of economy. The conditions of this life in 
this age, as portrayed in the Book of Genesis, hive made a deep 
impression on Western minds, partly owing to the great literary 
power of many of the passages 1 and partly because the conditions 
themselves die so picturesquely different from those of our Western 
life in any age. With their minds thus picpared, our modern 
Western travellers have visited the Holy Land of Christianity 
and have observed, with mingled feelings of astonishment and 
of delight, that, in the Transjordanian borderland between the 
Desert and the Sown, the life which is being lived to-day corre- 
sponds, in point after point, with the description in Genesis of the 
life of the Patriarchs. Since, in their tradition, the ‘Old Testament’ 
is tantamount to Oriental Literature and its scene of action to 
‘the East’, they interpret these correspondences between their 
reading and their observations as evidences of an ‘Unchanging 

1 For the Western habit of ignoring this plane, see pp. abo\e. For examples 

of societies which are static on the political and dvnam.c on tin cultural plane, see the 
two passages quoted, in III. C (in), \ol m, on pp ^4 5 and 388, below, fio n Sir 
Charles Eliot, 

2 See pp 40 and *;7, above. 

3 This literary quality has not been lost in the tr inflation of the Old Testament into 
rireck and Latin and the modem Teutonic vernaculars 
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East’, without reflecting that they are making a generalization 
about half the World on the strength of the local conditions in a 
small area with a peculiar character of its own. 

In reality, our travellers have encountered, not an ‘Unchanging 
East/ but an unchanging North Arabian Steppe. On the Steppe, 
the physical environment is so hard and so imperious a task- 
master to human beings that their ability to adapt themselves to it is 
confined within narrow limits. Life on the Steppe is a perpetual 
battle with Nature which is lost in a moment if ever the human 
combatants break their formation or relax their discipline; and 
there is only one kind of formation and one kind of discipline that 
enables them to bold their own. In other words, the North Arabian 
Steppe imposes upon all human beings in all ages who have the 
hardihood to be its inhabitants a rigid and unvarying way of life. 1 
Yet this steppe, after all, is an infinitesimal fraction of an ‘Unchang- 
ing East’ which, in the popular Western imagination, is conceived 
as extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific and perhaps 
from China to Peru. If the Old Testament had happened to 
contain equally minute and vivid descriptions of life in Ur, at the 
time when Abraham’s father was supposed to have migrated thence 
to Haran, 2 or of life in Egyptian Thebes, at the time when Abraham 
was supposed to have visited Pharaoh’s court, 3 the modern Western 
traveller, with these descriptions in his mind, would certainly not 
have found them reproduced with any remarkable closeness of 
correspondence in life as he saw it being lived in Baghdad and 
Cairo nowadays. It follows that, in all probability, he would not 
have been caught by the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’ if 
an accident of his Western tradition had not focused his attention 
upon one small and unrepresentative fraction of the field. 

Let us imaginably invert the situation by constructing the 
intellectual history of a fictitious Baghdadi boy, who has been 
born since the arrival of the British at Baghdad in 1917 and whose 
father has determined to give him a thoroughly Western scientific 
education in order to fit him for making his way in the Westernized 
East of to-morrow. The father begins by giving the boy some 
direct insight into Western scientific methods by showing him 
Western scientists at work in his own country. 11c takes him to 
see the archaeological excavations at Ur. Let us assume that the 
boy is as intelligent as his father, and that this visit arouses in him 
a general interest in modern Western Archaeology, ranging over 
the whole field as far as it has been explored by Western scholars. 
Among other things, the life of the lake-dwellers in the Alps in the 

1 For a description of the Nomadic way of life, see Part III. A, \ol. in, pp. 7 22, 
below. 

2 Gen. xi. 31. 


3 Gen. xii. 10-20. 
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‘Eneolithic Age’ is sure to appeal to the Baghdadi b^y for the same 
reasons which invest the conditions of life on the North Arabian 
Steppe with a special interest for Western readers of the Book of 
Genesis. The boy’s interest in the lake-dwellers will broaden out 
into a study of all aspects of their life, including the manner in 
which they adapted themselves to the imperious conditions of the 
local terrain and climate in keeping their cattle. He will follow' 
the ancient lacustrine herdsmen as they drive their cattle up from 
the lake-side to ever higher upland pastures with the advance of 
spi ing and then gradually down again from alp to alp to the water’s 
edge with the retreat of summer. 'Phis study will become his 
hobby; and when the time comes for him to visit Europe, he will 
make a bee-line first for Switzerland. There, herded by some 
tourist agency into Alpine hotels, lie will observe, with astonish- 
ment and delight, that the pastoral life with which he is familiar 
from the books about the ancient lake-dwellers which his father 
gave him to read at home is being lived, apparently unchanged, 
by the Swiss herdsmen of to-day. With what extraordinary per- 
sistence social phenomena perpetuate themselves in this strange 
and romantic Western World! How different from 'Iraq, where 
the disinterred vestiges of Ur and Babylon and Nineveh proclaim 
to any Baghdadi who sets eyes on them that, in his country, Life 
is a tlu\ and history a synonym for change. And now r this Baghdadi 
has discovered ‘the Unchanging West’. Wha* a tale to tell to his 
countrymen when he goes home again! 

Of course our intelligent young man from Baghdad would not 
have rushed into this ludicrously erroneous generalization if the 
romance of the Alpine pastures had not absorbed his attention 
to the extent of preventing him from studying with equal thorough- 
ness the histories of those sites on Western soil that arc now 
occupied by the cities of Zurich and Lausanne — not to speak of 
Paris and London and Berlin and New' York and Chicago. If he 
had studied these likewise, he could not conceivably have imagined 
that the West w r as ‘unchanging’ by comparison with 'Iraq (immense 
though the changes in 'Iraq have been, on every plane of social 
life, over the span of five or six thousand years within which we 
happen to know something about the country’s history). He has 
been misled bv a failure to realize that he has been making a 
generalization about half the World on the strength of local con- 
ditions in a small area with a peculiar character of its own. While 
the Alps impose upon all human beings in all ages who ha\e the 
hardihood to be their inhabitants as rigid and as unvarying a way 
of life as is imposed by the North Arabian Steppe, it is likewise 
true that the Alps are as small a fraction of the Western World 
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as the North Arabian Steppe is of the East. An extravaganza? 
Yet quid rides? For mutato nomine de te fabula narratur, 1 you 
Western traveller, whoever you may have been, who first brought 
home to us the catchword of 'the Unchanging East ’. 2 

It is possible that neither this catchword nor its obverse, the 
egocentric illusion, would have sufficed in itself to support the mis- 
conception of 'the Unity of History’ on a Western basis, without 
being reinforced by an underlying misconception of the process 
of growth as a movement in a straight line. 

This is nothing but the primitive image of the magic bean-stalk 
in the fairy-story, which shoots up perpendicularly from the 
earth and grows on and on, without ever failing to draw the sap 
after it into its perpetually receding tendrils or ever crumpling 
under its perpetually increasing weight, until it strikes its head 
against the under side of the firmament. While our Western his- 
torians are still thinking in terms of this image, our Western 
physical scientists have long since discarded it, in their studies 
of evolution in non-human fields, in favour of what we may call 
the image of the pollarded willow. The workaday willow, like the 
magic bean-stalk, starts its growth perpendicularly in a single 
line; but, before it has time to grow top-heavy, a man comes along 
with an axe and pollards its head. The willow's upward movement 
in a single perpendicular line has been cut short violently by an 
external force. Will the tree die of the shock, or will it adapt its 
manner of growth to the new conditions that have been imposed 
on it from outside? Possessing the will to live, the tree chooses 
the latter alternative; and from its mutilated summit it now puts 
forth half a dozen shoots, instead of one and sends these up in all 
directions, not perpendicularly but at a slant. Each of these shoots 
attempts, in its own growth, to overcome the effects of the blow 
which the trunk has received and to carry the life of the tree 
forward one stage farther. Most of the shoots come to nothing 
and wilt away; a minority — perhaps a single shoot -grows on 
until the man comes round with his axe and pays it the compliment 
of pollarding it in its turn; and so the story repeats itself: from its 
mutilated head the next cluster of shoots arises. 

1 Horace: Satires , i (i), 11 . 69-70 

3 It may be objected that even an ingenuous and unobservant Oriental traveller who 
visited the Alps tu-day with a picture in his mind of the local conditions of life in the 
‘Eneolithic Age’ could not really fail to notice, side bv side with many points of corre- 
spondence, at least as many and as remarkable evidences of change. It tan only be 
replied that Western travellers have contrived to ignore similar evidences on the North 
Arabian Steppe, where the conditions portrayed in the Hook of Gene si, have been 
changed profoundly, since that portrait was drawn, by at least two far-ieac lung innova- 
tions* the introduction of the horse and the introduction of fire-arms (not to speak of 
dry farming and motor-cars, which arc both still too recent introductions to have had 
time to produce their full effects). 
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This is the true image of evolution as it has come to be con- 
ceived by our Western botanists and zoologists . 1 At an earlier 
point in this Study, we have already attempted to transpose it 
into terms of human history . 2 We have suggested that the histories 
of individuals and communities and vsocieties fall into successive 
chapters, in each of which a number of representatives of which- 
ever the species may be are confronted by some identical challenge 
which imposes an ordeal. Under each of these common ordeals, 
the parties react in different ways. The majority succumb out- 
right; some just manage to survive, but at the cost of such wear 
and tear that they are good for nothing afterwards; others discover 
a response to the challenge which is so satisfactory that it not only 
carries them through the ordeal of the moment but puts them in 
a favourable posture for undergoing the next; others, again, follow 
these path-finders as sheep follow their leader into a gap which he 
has forced through a hedge. This seems to be a more illuminating 
conception of evolution than the old-fashioned image of the bean- 
stalk, and we shall be guided by this conception throughout our 
Study. Meanwhile, the old image still cramps the thought of 
many Western taitoiians. 

In their 'periodizations’, our historians still dispose their periods 
in a single series end to end, like the sections of a bamboo-stem 
between joint and joint or the sections of the patent extensible 
handle on the end of which an up-to-date modern chimney 
sweep pokes his brush up a flue. On the brush-handle which our 
contemporary Western historians have inherited from their pre- 
decessors as part of their stock-in-trade, there were originally 
two joints only — the ‘Ancient’ and the ‘Modern 5 , corresponding 
to the ‘Old Testament' and the ‘New Testament 5 of the Bible 
and to the dual back-to-back reckoning by years ‘before Chi ist’ and 
by ‘years of Our Lord 5 in our traditional Janus-faced system of 
chronology. This dichotomy of historical time was a relic of the 

1 Ot course this conception is not altogether nevs It has been conctived in flashes of 
insight by seers m other times and places: e.g. bv Aeschvlus, when he addresses Zeus as 
tov ndOci f.idOos l Ofvra Kvpia)$ *x fLV {Axanuinnon, 11. 177-8), and by the author ot the 
Hpistle to the Hebrews, wlun he exclaims (\n, (>): ‘For whom the Lord loveth He 
chasreneth, anil scourgeth every son whom He tcceivcth.* These images represent the 
Power that wiehh the axe as pollarding the willow with the conscious purpose and 
expectation of making it grow better than it could grow if it were left to itself. That 
is to say, the pruner’s policy is assumed to be directed towards the same end as the 
willow’s instinctive Man vital The blow which the tree dreads is struck for its good; the 
shock which it suffers is administered as a tonic to its vitality. 'This assumption, 
however, is not essential. The conception still holds good if wc assume, instead, that the 
axe is wielded not with intent to invigorate but with intent to mutilate and stunt and kill. 
On this assumption, the Power that wields the axe manifests itself not as God but as 
the Devil, who does God’s work in spite ot himself *uivi muss, als Teufel, selrdfen’. 
Conversely, in the sight of the Devil, the willow transforms itself into the Hydra — the 
monster which baffles Herakles by spioutmg two new heads m place of each head that 
the hero strikes off This line of thought is followed up in II. C to) (A) i, vol. i, below. 

2 Sec I. B (li), above. 
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Weltanschauung of the internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society, 
in which the proletariat expressed its sense of alienation from the 
Hellenic dominant minority by making an absolute antithesis 
between the old dispensation of the Hellenic Civilization and the 
new dispensation of the Christian Church, and succumbed to 
the egocentric illusion by treating the transition from the one dis- 
pensation to the other as the turning-point of all human history . 1 
The retention of these two periods in our modern Western histo- 
rians’ conventional scheme is due to that consciousness of ‘affilia- 
tion’ to the Hellenic Society which still pervades all cultivated 
minds in a Western Society which has had the Christian Chinch 
for its chrysalis The Primitive Christians, how cver,\\ hen they divi- 
ded History into two periods and two only, were assuming that its 
origin was recent 2 and its end not far off. As time has gone on, our 
Western historians have found it convenient to extend their tele- 
scopic brush-handle by adding a third section, which they have 
called ‘medieval’ because they have chosen to insert it between the 
other two. They have not yet realized that they arc the victims of 
a malicious trick. If only they would remove their heads from the 
chimney for a moment and take a walk round the house, they would 
observe that the builder is at w ork all the time on the roof and that 
he is heightening the chimney-stack faster than they are adding 
fresh sections to the handle of their brush. At this rate they have 
no more chance of ever poking their brush up to the top of the 
flue than the Danaids have of filling their sieves or than Sisyphus 
has of planting his boulder on the summit of the mountain. 

While the division between ‘Ancient’ and ‘Modern’ stands for 
the break between Hellenic and Western history, the division 
between ‘Medieval’ and ‘Modern’ merely stands for the transition 
from one chapter in Western history to another. The break (if 
there w r as one) which this transition involved was so much slighter 
than the other break that the difference in degree amounts to a 
difference in kind . 3 The formula ‘Ancient-f Medieval \ Modern’ 
is thus wrongly constructed. It should be rewritten ‘Hellenic -}- 
Western (Western- Medieval-}- Modern)’. Y r et even this version 
is not altogether correct; for the transition from one chapter of 

1 This Christian scheme of history was not, of course, struck out in an instantaneous 
flash of thought '1 he point of view which it embodies had been graduallv taking shape 
in the religious thought of Judaism and Zoroastnamsm (See C jail , t rciherr von 
BaoiXela tov £)tov (Heidelberg 1926, Winter), passim ) 

2 Archbp Ussher’s dating of the C reaiion in the > tar 4000 (or 4004^ B f and the Jewish 
and other varieties of the chronological reckoning bv ‘\cars of the World’ all placid the 
origin of the material universe at about the date at which we, with our rather greater 
knowledge, at present place the origin of the species of human societies called civiliza- 
tions. How recently our greater knowledge has been a< quired is pointed out bv Mr 
Lionel Curtis m the passage quoted at the end of this Part of the present Studv (I C 
(111) (e), Annex, on p 464, below). 

3 On this point, see l B (i\) ad finem and I B (v), above. 
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Western history to another about the year 1475 of the Christian 
Era which receives recognition in the division between ‘Medieval 5 
and ‘Modern 5 is by no means the only transition of that kind and 
that degree which has occurred in the course of our Western history 
up to date. There is no warrant for laying greater stress on 1475 
than on 1075 or 011 *875. Round about each of these other dates, 
we can observe transitions which are not less strongly pronounced 
than that which we find in the neighbourhood of 1475 and if, m 
working out a scheme for the internal ‘periodization 5 of Western 
history, w 7 e decide to begin a new chapter about 1475 and to call 
this chipter by a special name, we must also begin other new 
chapters, with names of their own, about 1075 and 1875 The 
conventional formula will then have to be revised a second time 
and will come out as follows ‘Hellenic Western (Western 
Western l ( ana AD. 675-1075)-} W estern II (citca 1075 1475) 

[ Western 111 {coca 1475 1875)1 Western IV (etna 1875 x)) 5 
The formula is now collect as iai as it goes, but it is not vet com- 
plete. In older to compLtc it, we should have first to expand the 
term on the Hellenic side of the main copula bj the operation 
which we ha\e carried out already on the W estern side. Then we 
should ha\c to attach Minoan histor) by another copula in front 
of Hellenic lnstoi) and expand this additional element in the same 
w a\ , and after that we should ha\e to treat the other civilizations 
on unifoim lin<s. W 7 e should find it impossible to bring them all 
within a single comprehensive formula, however mguiiouslv we 
handled then relations. Fortunately, we need not puiMie the 
fantas) further. It has served its turn in demonstrating that the 
conventional foimula ‘Ancient 1 Medieval , Modern 5 is not only 
inadequate^ but misleading 2 

1 Tor the transition in Western histoiv round about \ l> is7s sec Part I \ <ui trnt , 
abr u , and III C (11) ( h) r \e>l in, p 375 footnote. 2 , below i lu equrv ilent ’tansition 
roundabout a i> 107*, was acutely felt b\ Westerners in that age It produced 'nthem a 
profound in ilant uhkh was rcallv a form of prow ing puns but which found expression in 
terms of C hristnn tluedogv in a reviv il of the Primitive C hnsti in be Inf that the end of 
the World was at hand In the Primitive t hureh the Stiond Coming of Christ was 
expectedly immediately to follow His Asicnsion Vt the ti uisition from the first to the 
second ehiptti of our W< tern historv, it was thought to bt due on the thousandth 
anmversiiv or tht Wen ion. 

2 I or a pailnulailv effective as well as authoritative, eritici n of the eonvintioml 
tripartite formula set I)ti Gang chi antiken Geschichtt h\ Tduud Mivtr (printed 
inhisK/eim Sihnjhn (Halle 1010 \aincvtr)) I or an attack upon the older die hotomv 
of historv into ‘ \iuient an 1 Modern , su tfu passige from 1 ruin m s tssav on ‘ 1 he 
Unity of History’ (Gomptii atti t PiLtus, pp ^36-7) which is q 1 *ted on p 3 41, below '1 he 
transition in the nineteenth eenturv from the ‘post-medieval’ modern age to an ultia- 
modern age whose beginning mirks as much of a new departur is the transition to the 
‘post-me dicval’ age fiom the medieval is emphasized in the following p issage hv the late 
Proft ssor J 11 Bury 

1 1 he field of what we call “Modern HistoiV his a roughh marked naturil bo mdaiv 
at the point where it starts, towards the end of the fifteenth century But the phrase 
is used to cover all post -medieval historv , ami therefore the hither limit is always shifting 
The question arises whether this conventional nomenclature is my longer appro- 
priate, whether all post-medieval history can be scientifically classified as a period, with 
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(f) THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEMPORANEITY OF ALL 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SPECIES 

We have now dealt with two incompatible objections to our plan 
of comparative study: on the one hand, that our twenty-one 
societies have no common characteristic beyond that of all being 
‘intelligible fields of historical study 5 ; on the other, that ‘the Unity 
of Civilization 5 reduces the apparent plurality of civilizations to the 
singular number. We have shown that the twenty-one societies 
which we have mustered in our survey are so many representatives 
of a single species of the genus. Yet our critics, though compelled 
to go with us thus far, may make a stand at this point and still 
deny that our twenty-one civilizations are comparable on the 
ground that they are not contemporary. W hile seven 1 of them are 
still alive, the other fourteen are extinct; and at least three of these 
fourteen — the Egyptiac, the Sumeric, and the Minoan — go back to 
‘the dawn of history’. These three certainly, and perhaps others, 
are separated from the living civilizations by the whole span of 
‘historical time’. 

The answer to this objection is that Time is relative, and that the 
span of something less than six thousand years which bridges 
the interval between the emergence of those three earliest known 
civilizations and our own day has to be measured for the purpose of 
our study on the relevant time-scale: that is to say, not in terms 
of the lifetimes of human beings but in terms of the time-spans of 
the civilizations themselves. Now, in surveying the relations of 
civilizations in Time, the highest number of successive generations 
that we have met with in any case is three ; and in each case these 
three between them more than cover our span of six thousand 
years, since the last term in each series is a civilization that is still 


the same tight and meaning as the Middle Ages. “Ancient History" is of course a 
merely conventional and convenient, unscientific term; is this tine of “Modern History" 
also? It may be thought that the answer is affirmative. It mav seem probable that the 
changes which began at the end of the eighteenth century, the great movements of 
thought which have thrilled the nineteenth century', the implications of the far-rea< hing 
vistas of knowiedge which have been opened, mark as new and striking a departure as any 
to which our records go back, and constitute a i\euzett in the fullest sense of the word; 
that in the nineteenth as in the sixteenth century Alan entered into a new domain of 
ideas; that of the nineteenth as of the sixteenth are we justified in saying 
Ab integro saetloium nascitur ordo. 

If so, our nomenclature should be altered. The three centuries after Columbus should 
be called by some other name, such as “post-medieval", and “modern” should be 
appropriated to the period ushered in by the French Revolution and the formation of the 
American Commonwealth, until in turn a new period shall claim a name which can 
never be permanently attached.’ (Bury, J. B. : ‘The Place of Modern History in the 
Perspective of Knowledge’, in Selected Essays (Cambridge 1930, University Press), 
PP- 55 - 6 -) . 

1 Counting the Far Eastern Society in Korea and Japan and the Orthodox Christian 
Society in Russia as separate from the main bodies of the respective societies. 
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alive . 1 If wc were to ask the opinion of recognized authorities on 
the study of any species of any form of Life as to whether, in 
principle, it is sound practice to compare with one another 
representatives of a species which are spread over as many as three 
successive generations, they would answer that it is incontestably 
sound practice to draw r instances for comparison from a series of 
generations extending to many times that number, because it is 
one of the universal features of Life on this planet, as we know’ it by 
observation in any of its forms, that it takes many more generations 
than three for specific characters to change so far as to produce any 
specific difference. 

The fact that, in our survey of civilizations, wc have found in no 
case a higher number of successive generations than three, w r hen 
read together with the fact that we ha\e found no more than 
twenty-one representatives of the species altogether, means that 
this species is very young in terms of its own time-scale. Moreover, 
its absolute age up to date is very short compared with that of the 
sister species called ‘Primitive Societies’. We have noted already 
that we canno* date the emergence of the earliest known civiliza- 
tions quite as far back as six thousand years before our own time. 
On the other hand, we have reason to believe that the Human Race 
has been in existence for several hundred thousand years ; 2 and 
primitive societies are coeval with Mankind itself— or rather, they 
are anterior to Mankind, since social life is a condition which the 
evolution of Man out of Sub-Man presupposes and without which 
that evolution could not conceivably have taken place . 3 


1 The several series in question are Minudn Hellenic Wt stern, Miroan-Hcllenic- 
Orthodox Chiutian, Minoan Smui Isiarnu, and ^uiruu Indu Hindu (supposing 
that the relation \»hu h we ha\ e conic^tUM d be twee n the Sumer r. and the Indie C ivili/a- 
tion is established) 

2 'I h« following figures are suggest* d l>\ Su Janus Jeans in The Untune around Us 

(C ambridge l ni\ersit\ l’uss), p 13 

Age of the I.artli about 2,000,000,000 \t irs 
,, L ite ,, \oo, 000, 000 ,, 

,, Man ,, 300.000 ,, 

,, Civilizations ,, f\ooo ,, 

3 'I his statement mav be sufficiently suppoited b\ tiling two authoutics, one Hellenic 
and the other Wc stein 

“Ai6pw7TO<s (f)voti 7toAit lkov £djoi\ na id utto Am* hid h a! ov hid tJtol tj>ai^os 

cotiv 77 Kpei Tran’ 77 diOpomos . . 77 7 to\ls hai dvott Hal npoT(o<>v rj fAaoTOC ... o 8c pr) 
hwdpdOi Koinnvfh' 77 71778(1' htdpe 109 81’ avraphnai ovOtv fLtpo\ 770 Uaj*?, u>o i€ 17 tirjpiav 
77 &( 6 s . 

‘Man is bv natu east cial animal , and an unsot lal person w ho is unsot ial naturall> and 
not act identallv is either unsatisiac tor) or superhuman . Sot lets is a natural pheno- 
menon and is prior to the individual \nd an\ one who is unable to li\e a common 

life or who is so self-suihuent that he has no need to do so is no member of Society, 
which means that he is cither a beast or a god.’ (Aristotle. Poltlu s, 1. i, 9 - 12 (p uh 0 .) 

‘Man is precluded by both his bodih and his spintual constitution fiom existing os an 
isolated individual. . . . Man really belongs to the gregarious animals that is to sav to 
those races of animals in which the single individuals inc peimanentlv in fixed associa- 
tions ( Verbdnde ). Such associations can be described as social associations ( soztalt 
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We can now see that the objection which we are answering rests 
on a simple mistake in reasoning. The ‘historical time’ which is 
represented as being so vast a span that it fixes a great gulf between 
the histories of civilizations which lie at opposite extremities of it 
is really a synonym for the time which has elapsed since the ear- 
liest date at which representatives of the species ‘civilizations’ are 
known to have existed. Therefore, ex hypothesis some representa- 
tives of this species go back to ‘the dawn of histoiy' in this sense; 
and, with ‘history’ implicitly defined in this way, the statement is 
tautologous and its chronological implications are void of signi- 
ficance. The significant chronological measures are, first, the 
ratio between the time during which the species has existed up to 
date and the average duration of its representatives as indicated by 
the highest number of generations that we can find; and, second, 
the ratio between the time during which the species has existed up 
to date and the time during which primitive societies have existed 
since the date when, under their aegis, Sub-Man transformed 
himself into Man. If we take the antiquity of Man to be something 
like 300,000 years, then the antiquity of civilizations, so far from 
being coeval with human history, will be found to cover less than 
2 per cent, of its present span : less than 6,000 >eais out of 300,000 J . 
On this time-scale, the lives of our twenty-one civilizations- dis- 
tributed over not more than three generations of societies and 
concentrated within less than one-fiftieth part of the lifetime of 
Mankind — must be regarded, on a philosophic view, as con- 
temporary with one another. 1 


VerbanJe) in virtue of the fact that they unite a number of homogeneous single indiv jcitials 
in a fellowship. 

‘The entn» spiritual development of Man jrcsuppocs the t.\ist«nce of group- 
associations with definite limits first and foremost, it is impossible that Man’s most 
important tool, spree h — the first thin# that makes him human and the hr'-t thing that 
created the conditions tor building up our formulated thinking t an have bet n f.Mnoned 
m the single human being or in the relation ot parents to children Speech prtms out 
of the need for communication between equals who ait bound tort thcr bv common 
interests and In a retaliated svstem of intercourse Results, the invention of tools, the 
acquisition of lire, the taming of domestic animals, the settlement in fixed habitations, 
and so on, are only possible within a group, or at anv rate have only attained importance 
through something which began as the happv idea of -ome individual becoming the 
property of the whole association '1 hat at any rate custom, law, religion, and tverv other 
kind of spiritual possession can only have amen in sue h associations is a fact which needs 
no,exposition Thi> means that organisation in mu h associations (hordes, trihcs), which 
we come across empirically everywhere where we find the presence of human beings, 
is not onlv coeval with Man but is far older than he is It is the precedent condition 
without which the Human Race could not have come into existence at all ’ (Eduard 
Meyer: *Elemente der Anthropologie’, Geschuhte des Altertums , i (1), 4th edition 
(Stuttgart and Berlin 1921, Cotta), pp. s 8 Compare Bagchot, W PJixsus and Politics, 
10th edition (London 189a, Regan Paul), pp 116-7 ) 

* The following illustration of the philosophic contemporaneity of civilizations is 
trivial but illuminating 

‘Jamais, dans les variations continuellcs de la mode, Us Minocnncs n’eurcnt la 
noblesse d’attitude que donneront aux (Irecqucs at aux Rornaincs les plis des voiles 
ftottants et la rctombee naturello dcs mnlles draperies. Ce qui les caracteiise plutot, k 
la grande surprise dc ceux qui les voient pour la premiere fois, e’est le cachet occidental 
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(d) im rim osopiiical iquivutnci 01 ail riprimaiativis 
or 1111 sPFcrrs 

At this point our critics may perhaps concede that civilizations 
aie comparable, but tht> will probably object that tins com- 
parability is merely formal Is not its scope confined to attain 
external characteristics ? And when we take account of innci values, 
do we not iind that the differences in value between one civilization 
and another ate so vast that no comparative judgements of value 
can be made as between them? In icspict of value, therefore, 
must vve not draw an absolute distinction bctvvun the valuable 
civilizations and the valueless? And, supposing th it the valuable 
categoiy proved to be rcpic>cnt(d bv not moie than one specimen, 
would not that bung us back, bv another roid, to ‘the Unity of 
Civilization 1 ('Civilization’ m the singular being equated with the 
raie element of value in ‘civih/atk ns m the plural) ? 

The first answer to this objection is one that we have given 
before, when ‘the L T nit) of Civilization* was under discussion 
Value is intrn »'* dl v subjectiv e , and w e shall find that the mt mhers 
of each civilization, if toiuel to abindon the issertion that their 
own civilization is the only civiVation that exists, will fall back 
upon the asst rtion that it is the only civilization that possesses an) 
value This is simply the old egocentric illusion in a new form 

The second ansvvei is tint value, like Tine, is relative If vve 

examine om species ‘civilizations’ m 1 atuo , we are bound ex 
h\ pot lieu to ariange them on a value-scale on which the) are 
distributed fiom extrcinitv to ixticmitv, just as wc had to dis- 
tribute them over the whole span of ‘historical time 1 when ‘lus- 
toncal time’ was equated with the time during which the species 

dc toik tit s qui simile nt pirfois vopitts sur Its dinners modi Its di Paris C crtaints 
dunes dc C nosst dt Haj hit lriad[h 1 ou dc P i 11 d nnmt d al ord unt c\i oidinaire 
impression dc Ju\t ct d ckgintt reihtrthc par k ban Iige cks cr< ths tt la rnhes t dts 
untrm its les i ouk urs s harmonist nt it s opp 'sent lo> dtssins les j lus v i it s t umi* 
bincnt it ici st mt nr 1 1 1 it >l T < isf p ltsunu a prolusio i dc pltssi sttu L ouuk i iu s di 
b oderus ct dc j asscincntcnts multicolort s Mats plus ctonmn e mart sox t It* it rims 
qualTiitcnt k dt t x pints doi t si it mpos nt L 5 compost] k utumnt la jlj t ct k 

« i rsage 1 t loupt m r ij p< Ik a t k upu instant lc> mode s Its plus sin^u'ierc s putt isles 

plus extrw ignites qu on lit imagim.es depu s 1 1 Ruia's^nu ju q i a nos jt urs 

De parcillcs resstmhlanccs strait nt incxpliiables «i tiles i t prove niunt pas d uni 
filiation commune ct dune evolution piralkle quoiqui nt n s\i ihr niqut 11 tut m 
tc mps F bien av inr 1 age du metal ou ks rues distinct s a \ iv re dans 1 F jl. t ult 1 1 1 1 Iks qui 
devmntpcupk l 1 uropc ociidt ntak s hibillaunt pm llknn nt Ou costun immitl iqui 
tt ptut ctri pakolithiquc sortircnt par un dt \iloj ptmt nt plus ou n oms pit rq t le 
costume ininocn ct k lostunu moiliini \\t( ks ditkrenccs rt ul*ant di i limns 
clilli rints ou dues i dis i mtiisiis mdividuclks ks Tptcns ont, dan 1 1 sj ui di diuv 
mdknaircs, f ut sulur au costume fenunm ks modihi mens que ks pcuplts scptir'iio 
nau\, rctardts par la longue predominance dcs modt s rrecquts ct romnnes c nt mis 
trois milknairts dc plus h produirc An ant a fairt dis cos ms qui prtnait nt Jcui i oint 
d apput a la tailk. Us loutumns dc l epoque nunoennt et cellcs d aujourd hiu n i nt pu 
satisfurc ltternclle coquettent dcs femmes qutn donnant \ dis creations lonu unt 
indcpcndantis des formes semblances et ks mt mes acccssoirts (Gktz, Cj La ( n ihsa- 
tton Lgftnne (Pans 1923, I a Rtnaissanct du I in rt ), pp 8S 9 ) 
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‘civilizations’ has been in existence. In order to obtain a value- 
scale for civilizations which, instead of being simply relative, is 
in some sense absolute, we must compare them, in respect of 
value, not only with one another, but also on the one hand with 
the common goal of their endeavours, and on the other hand w ith the 
primitive societies from which they are distinguished by a common 
specific difference. We must measure the degrees of value by 
which they all fall short of the goal of their own endeavours and 
likewise the degrees by which they all surpass the greatest common 
measure of value that the primitive societies have attained; and in 
making these several judgements of value we must assess the \alue 
of each civilization at the highest degree at which it is known to 
have stood at any time in its history. 

This last proviso is important because civilizations are not 
static conditions of societies but dynamic movements 1 of an 
evolutionary kind. They not only cannot stand still, but they 
cannot reverse their direction without breaking their own law (if 
motion, as motor-cars in a ‘one-way street’ break the traffic 
regulations if, instead of passing out through the prescribed exit 
at the farther end, they reverse their engines and try to back out 
through the prescribed entrance by which they ha\c come into 
the street with full cognizance of the ‘one-w r ay’ rule. If we applv 
this simile to our twenty-one civ ilizations, w r e see that none of them, 
to our knowledge, has ever yet succeeded in travelling over the 
w’hole length of the street and passing out through the exit; and 
that fourteen of them have come to grief by reversing, in defiance 
of the rule, before they had completed their transit and then either 
colliding with one another or being warned off the road as dangers 
to the public. As for the seven which are to be seen in the street at 
this moment, we will not attempt, off-hand, to ascertain which of 
them are already backsliding and which, if any, are still obeying the 
law r of civilizations by moving forward . 2 We have followed out 
the simile far enough for our present purpose. It is clear that if we 
wash to measure, on an absolute scale of achievement, the respec- 
tive performances of all the cars that have ever entered our street, 
then the points on their courses that have significance for us are 
the furthest points which they have ever reached respectively from 
first to last. These points give us the distances by which they have 
each fallen short of gaining the exit from the street, which is the 

* This is implied in the form of the supposititious Latin word cttihuirw from which 
the English word ‘civilization’ 13 derived, in Latin, abstract nouns forint d from verbal 
roots by adding the sten. turn - alwavs connote movements or processt s or actions. 
For the significance of this characteristic of civilizations, sec further Fart 11 11, lx low. 

2 This problem will be taken up in Part XII, below, aftei the phenomena of the 
geneses and growths of civilizations have been examined in Paris II -1 1 1 and the 
phenomena of their breakdowns and disintegrations in Parts IV- VI II, 
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common goal of their endeavours, as well as the distances by 
which they have each advanced beyond the entrance to the street, 
which is the point where those old-fashioned horse-drawn vehicles 
called primitive societies have been compelled by the traffic 
regulations to halt. We should learn nothing about their relative 
achievements if we took our measurements from points in their 
courses after they had begun to backslide, when they would be 
re-traversing, in the reverse direction, the ground which they had 
once put behind them in their advance. Again, we should learn 
nothing if we took our measurements from points in their courses 
at such an early stage of their forward movements that they were 
still on ground which even the least successful car that had ever 
entered the street had managed to put behind it before its back- 
sliding began. Therefore, for our purpose of comparing per- 
formances, we must measure off our distances from the furthest 
points ever attained by the se\ eral entrants in their respective 
courses from first to last, and we must work out our calculations on 
this basis. 

Now if we plot out these twenty-one points on a plan of our 
street, to sc 'K , shall discover that the points are not scattered up 
and denvn the whole length of the street from entrance to exit. We 
shall find them clustered together within the limits of a short 
section of the thoroughfare. Behind them theie will be a relatively 
long stretch wffiich all entrants, from the least to the most success- 
ful, have alike succeeded in putting behind them before they have 
reached the respective limits of their advance. In front of them 
there will be another stretch which no wheel has ever yet touched; 
and this stretch of virgin ground will be long not only by com- 
parison with the short section in which the twenty-one points of 
farthest attainment are concentrated, but also by comparison with 
the stretch of common ground at the lower end of the street. Of 
course, if we w ere to confine our attention to the section containing 
the twenty-one points and postulate that this section is to be 
regarded as being the whole length of the street, we should arrive 
at a different result; but no significance could be attached to 
calculations based on such an arbitrary excerpt from the plan. If 
we take account of the positions of the points in their complete 
setting — that is, in relation to the street-plan as a whole— -we shall 
see that the greatest distance which separates any one of them from 
any other is inconsiderable by comparison with the distances which 
separate them collectively trom the entrance to the street in one 
direction and from the exit in the other. On a philosophic view , 
they must be regarded as all approximately equal to one another 
in value. 
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(e) THE COMPARABILITY OF THE * FACTS* ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 

At this point our critics may shift their attack from the histories 
of civilizations to historical ‘facts’. Conceding that civilizations are 
separate representatives of a particular species of societies which 
are all philosophically contemporary with one another and philo- 
sophically equal to one another in value, they may lodge the final 
objection that while a comparative study of civilizations may thus 
be proved possible in theory, it is rendered impossible in practice 
by the intractability of the materials. The histories of civilizations, 
they may asset t (and we will let the assertion pass at the moment, 
for the sake of the argument) are nothing but strings of historical 
‘events’ and ‘facts’; and every historical fact is intrinsically unique 
and therefore essentially incomparable with any other fact . 1 The 
catchword that ‘History repeats itself’ has no truth in it. 

To this criticism, which is perhaps the shrewdest of all that have 
been levelled at us yet, we shall return a soft answer. We shall 
merely ask our critics to agree with us that a given phenomenon 
may be unique and therefore incomparable in some respects, while 
at the same time in other respects it may be a member of a class 
and therefore comparable with other member?, of that class in so 
far as it is covered by the classification . 2 3 This duality in the nature 
of certain phenomena is reflected in the use ot the word ‘individual’, 
which is not only ambiguous but has two at first sight diametrically 
opposite connotations. Sometimes it is used to convey the idea of 
uniqueness,^ sometimes to convey the idea of a cipher about which 
nothing can be said except that it is a member of a class . 4 Wo mav 
observe that this ambiglious word is not used of inanimate tilings. 
It belongs to the vocabulary of Life. And we will now concede to 
our critics, in return for the concession which they have made 
to us, that all the phenomena of Life are phenomena of this Janus- 
headed build which are at the same time, but in different aspects, 
both unique and comparable. Every manifestation of Life is in 
one sense unique, inasmuch as it contains within itself and this 
as its essential characteristic — a capacity for variation and mutation 
which is uniquely creative and original. Yet certain manifestations 
of Life are shown to be in some sense comparable by the exis- 
tence of the sciences of Physiology, Biology, Botany, Zoology, 

1 This objection really repeats, apropos of the supposed parts of the histones of 
civilizations, the* objection which has been « xamnud and rebutted in I. C (iu)(a), above, 
apropos of these histories taken as wholes. 

1 I* or an analysis, on these lines of the nature of Uhvthm, sec 1\ C (il, vol i\ , pp 
34 8, below 

3 This is always the connotation of the word 'individuality* 

4 In such phraser as a commonplace individual’, ‘a nameless mJiwdud’, and so on. 
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and Anthropology. Physiology and Biology compare the material 
structures and mechanisms of Life statically and dynamically. 
Botany and Zoology compare individual living creatures in order 
to classify them and to discover how the classes are related to one 
another and in what chronological order they have emerged. 
Zoology includes in its field of comparative study the animal called 
Man; hut, since this animal was gregarious before it became 
human, so that Mankind cannot exist and cannot be studied except 
in a social environment , 1 there is evidently room besides for a 
comparative study of human societies, which are manifestations of 
Life without being living creatures . 2 A science which makes a 
comparative study of primitive societies exists under the name of 
Anthropology ; 3 and no one doubts that primitive societies are really 
susceptible of being studied in this way. There is, however, a 
widespread notion that the comparative method employed by 
Anthropology is applicable only to the study of ‘the peoples that 
have no history’; and this notion rests on the assumption that 
comparative study and historic, d study are incompatible because 
‘History does not repeat itself’. If certain societies are being 
studied C' operatively with success, this fact is assumed to imply 
that such societies are in some sense ‘unhistoric \ 

‘The peoples that have no history \ meaning primitive societies, 
is of course a question-begging phrase; for even if all extant 
primitive societies were shown to be in a completely static con- 
dition at the present day, that would not prove that they had ahvays 
been in this condition from the beginning. In surveying the 
histories of civilizations we have found that, in the vicissitudes of 
societies of that species, an actionlcss epilogue sometimes follows 
the denouement of the plot ; that the dead trunk sometimes remains 
intact after the sap has ceased to run . 4 May not primitive societies 
likewise cumber the ground with their mortal remains? And may 
not all the extant primitive societies, as \vc see them now\ be the 
dead ti links of once living trees, and their static conditions be 
the epilogues of histories which were dynamic in their day? After 
all, these primitive societies cannot have been in motionless exis- 
tence from eternity. This species of societies must have come into 
existence once upon a time; and we know that, after it had been 
brought into existence through the adoption of a gregarious way of 
life by a certain species of animal, this animal underwent- — under 
the aegis of the primitive social environment which it had created 

1 Sec p. 173, footnote 3, above. 

2 The relation between societies and the human heings who are their members is 
discussed in III. C (11), vol. m, below 

1 The application of this name to this science is rathrr arbitrary. One would expect 
Anthropology to mean the bianch of Zoology that is concerned with the Genus Homo. 

4 See I. C (n), above. 
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for itself — the mutation from Sub-Man into Man. Here we catch 
glimpses of a history of primitive societies which must have been as 
dynamic in its movements and has certainly been as momentous in 
its consequences as that history of civilizations which is sometimes 
asserted to be the only history worthy of the name. 

Thus the description of primitive societies as ‘peoples that have 
no history 5 proves to be a misnomer— our actual inability to study 
their history being due, not to some intrinsic quality of their nature, 
but to the external and accidental fact that their histories have left 
no records, or at any rate none that are at present accessible to us . 1 
Yet the fact remains that these primitive societies are admittedly 
susceptible of comparative study as far as we know them. What 
warrant is there for assuming that the same method of study could 
not be extended to their past histories if ever the missing records 
were to come into our hands ? And, on this analogy, what warrant 
is there for assuming that the histories of civilizations —which 
happen to have left records that are sometimes equated with 
‘History 5 par excellence — could not be studied comparatively 
likewise ? 

Seeing that so many different manifestations of Life do prove 
to be susceptible of comparative study, at least in certain respects, 
the onus of proof surely lies with those who assert that the "facts 5 
and ‘events 5 in the histories of one particular manifestation of 
Life — the species of societies called civilizations - arc exceptions 
to the prevailing rule in being incomparable not merely in some 
respects but in all respects whatsoever. A prion y the implied 
abnormality of civilizations appears improbable. Moreover, if we 
make an empirical investigation into the facts of human life as 
manifested in civilizations, w r e actually come across an clement of 
regularity and recurrence, that is to say an aspect to which 
the comparative method of study can be applied. This element is 
particularly prominent at the present time in the life of that 
civilization of which we ourselves happen to be members. While 
our Western historians are disputing the possibility of making a 
comparative study of historical facts, our Western men of business 
are all the time making their living out of a comparative study of 
the facts of life around them. The perfect example of such a 
comparative study for practical ends is the collection and analysis 
of the statistics on which the business transactions of insurance 
companies are based ; and some such study, in which statistics arc 
collected and averages are taken for the purpose of making fore- 
casts, is at the basis of almost all profitable business enterprises in 

x For this question of the lost histories of primitive societies, see fuither Part 11 . H t 
pp. 192-5, below. 
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the Western World nowadays. Now if, in practice, a comparative 
study of the facts of life in a civilization is beinsr made with such 
effect that business transactions based on it jield profit, while 
business transactions that neglect to make it are apt to result in 
loss, this is surely conclusive and indeed superabundant proof that 
a comparative study of such facts is theoretically possible. Thus 
Western business men step in where Western scholars fear to tread ; 
and in this adventure, at any rate, we need not hesitate to follow 
the lead of our latter-day masters. 

We will begin forthwith, at the natural starting-point, by 
attempting a comparative study of the histories of civilizations in 
their geneses. 




II 

THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 

A. THE PROBLEM OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

H AVING satisfied ourselves that societies of the species called 
civilizations are intrinsically comparahle with one another, and 
having decided to attempt a comparative study of the twenty-one 
representatives of the species which vve find at our command, we 
may now start our inquiry, at the natural starting-point, by con- 
sidering how civilizations come into existence, or, in subjective 
terms, how th( V emerge above the lower limit of our mental field of 
vision. In this inquiry, we must take account of the different modes 
in which they emerge; and if we attempt to give some general 
description and explanation of the phenomenon, it must be such 
as to cover all the modes of emergence which we have observed. 

When we we n. identifying representatives of the species , 1 our 
explorations revealed certain features in the backgrounds of civili- 
zations which first served us as landmarks for a survey of the 
historical landscape and afterwards enabled us to make a provisional 
classification of the specimens which wc had identified. This classi- 
fication was determined by two criteria. 

Our primary criterion was the origin of a society's religion; our 
secondary criterion w r as the original range of its geographical 
habitat. On the religious criterion, we classified our twenty-one 
civilizations into five groups: first, civilizations which carried on 
the traditions of earlier civilizations by taking over the religions 
of these earlier civilizations’ dominant minorities; second, civiliza- 
tions which ‘affiliated’ themselves to earlier civilizations by growing 
up within chrysalides constituted by churches w'hich had been 
created by these earlier civilizations’ internal proletariats. Such 
‘affiliated’ civilizations fell into two sub-groups: one in which the 
germs out of which the chrysalis-churches had been created by 
the internal proletariats of the ‘apparented’ societies had been indi- 
genous to these ‘apparented’ societies, and another in which those 
germs had been alien from them. The fourth group consisted of 
civilizations which were related to earlier civilizations by the looser 
tie of having derived their religions from these earlier civilizations’ 
external proletariats. In the fifth place, w* found civilizations 


1 In I. C (1), above. 
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which, so far as we could sec, were not related to any earlier 
civilizations by any tie, however tenuous. 

On the geographical criterion, we classified our twenty-one 
civilizations into four groups: first, civilizations whose original 
home lay wholly within the original home of some earlier civiliza- 
tion; second, civilizations whose original home lay w r holly within 
the wddest range which some earlier civilization had eventually 
attained, but not wholly within the area which that earlier civiliza- 
tion had occupied originally; third, civilizations whose original 
home lay partly within the widest range which an earlier civiliza- 
tion had eventually attained, but also partly outside it, on virgin 
soil; fourth, civilizations whose original home lay on virgin soil 
altogether. 

By combining the results of these tw r o systems of classification, 
we were able to arrange our tw enty-one civilizations in a continuous 
series and to discern what the termini of this series w r ere. At the 
one extremity w e found societies w'hich were so closely attached to 
certain earlier civilizations that we speculated whether we ought not 
to regard them as these earlier civilizations’ ‘dead trunks’ (and their 
histories as epilogues to these earlier civilizations’ histories) rather 
than as distinct and separate civilizations in their own rights. At 
the other extremity we found societies which appeared to have 
emerged in complete independence, without there being any traces 
of earlier civilizations in their backgrounds. In making a compara- 
tive study of the geneses of civilizations, w r e have to take all these 
various modes of emergence into consideration. 

It is evident that the problem becomes more acute as we travel 
down the series. In the case of those societies whose distinct and 
separate existence is in doubt, it is possible that we may be relieved 
of the task of explaining their geneses by finding that they arc 
merely survivals of earlier civilizations which have lost their 
vitality without having been rejuvenated by a second birth. In the 
case of those societies which show no traces of earlier civilizations 
in their backgrounds, we start with no clue to indicate how their 
geneses have occurred. 

We may observe that the societies of this latter class — -which we 
may call the ‘unrelated’ civilizations, in order to distinguish them 
from all those that are related to earlier civilizations in any manner 
and degree — are in a minority of six out of twenty-one 1 and belong 
chronologically to the infancy of the species. Of course, ex hypo - 
thesi , they include every civilization that stands at the head of any 

1 The six are the Egypfiat, Andean, Suincnc, Minoan, Sinic, and Mayan civilizations. 
If the Indie Civilization proves not to be related to the S umcr ic, the number rises to 
seven; and it tims to eight if 'the Indus Culture’ proven to have been independent ol the 
Sumcric in ltn origin. 
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genealogical tree representing the relations between civilizations 
in the Time-dimension ; but when we turn from relative to absolute 
dates, we observe fuither that no ‘unrelated* civilization has 
emerged in the Old World within the last three, or in the New 
World (so far as we know) within the last two, of the six millennia 
during which the species has been in existence up to date . 1 11 On 
the other hand, we observe that no less than eight ‘related’ civiliza- 
tions have emerged in the Old World, and two in the New World, 
within the three and the two millennia within which there have 
been no fresh emergences of ‘unrelated' civilizations in the Old and 
in the New World respectively . 2 These chronological observations 
can be tabulated as on the following page . 1 

From this table it would appear that, both in the Old World and 
in the New, the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated* civilizations 
-that is, the mode, whatever it was, in which civilizations of the 
first generation emerged ex hypothesi became obsolete almost as 
soon as certain of these civilizations had brought an alternative 
mode of emergence into operation through their own vicissitudes. 
In these ‘unrelated’ civilization '. 5 break-downs and disintegrations, 
the earliest *,t di* ‘-elated’ civilizations took their lise; and, under 
the conditions of our dav, when the whole World has become 
emmeshed in the net of our Western Civilization, it is still quite 
possible to imagine this \\ estern Civilization itself breaking down 
and disintegrating in its turn, but hardly possible any longer to 
imagine new civilizations emeiging without their being related 
to the antecedent Western Civilization in some degree. In other 
words, the possibility of ‘unrelated 1 civilizations ever emerging 
again seems now to be definitely excluded by the accomplished 
fact of the world-wide expansion ot our Western Civilization on the 
economic and political planes; and this suggests what may have 
been the reason why the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated’ 


1 In the OKI Woild, the l'”\ pt<<u. and Sumcnr imitations < merired in the fourth 
millennium u ( , the XI moan pi rluii s in the thud, the Sinii perhaps in tne second In 
the New Work!, the Mai an C ivih/ation appears to haw tniereid m the la* t millennium 

11 c , and the Andean, \\i hrul it at the moment ol the Spanish conquest, has all the 
appearance ot ha»im» hid a long histor\, though vie Idi k at pie*cnt the netessarv 
<\idcnie for ncon-tim tnn r its thionnlogv with piecision (See, howcui, tin table on 
p 47 of Means, I* A .hut* tit ( ai diuittons of the Andes (New \otk and I ondon iq^i, 
Sinhnei), when* the emerge rue ot the Andean ( mluation is dated at least as far back 
as the beginning ot the C hrinian bra ) 

1 r I he two related civilizations that arc v< linger than an\ unrelated civilization in the 
New WoiM art the Vueatte and the .Mc\ie , the eight in the Old World are the 1 ar 
F astern (main bod\ ), the bar Lastern U n Koiea and Japan), the Wester i, the Oithodnv 
C. hristian (main bod\), the Oithodov V hristian tin Russia), the Hindu the harm., the 
Arabic . The civilizations related to the Sumer u. and to the Mmo. n - that is. the Indie »' 5 h 
the Hittite, the Babvlonic, the HcIIchk, and tbe Svuac- ire excluded trom the u ant 
because it is possible that tht v crneigid eailici, or not la^ , than the Sinic. 

J The names of the civilizations ot the New World are printed in italics and those of 
the civilizations of the Old World in ordinarv tv pc in order to disentangle the two 
chronologies from one anothei. 




( )rthodo\ ChiiStian 
(RubSia) Iramc— Arabic 
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civilizations became obsolete in fact more than three thousand 
years ago in the Old World and probably more than two thousand 
years ago in the New World, at dates which in our age, when the 
species is still young, already seem to belong to its infancy. The 
reason is that the world-wide expansion which our Western 
Civilization has achieved on two planes of social life in modern 
times is merely the most conspicuous manifestation up to date of 
a tendency towards expansion which has been displayed in lesser 
measure by all civilizations that have ever come into existence. 
Apparently it is in the nature of civilizations to exert upon Man- 
kind beyond their borders certain social influences which may be 
likened metaphorically to the physical pushes and pulls which, in 
scientific terminology, are called radiation and attraction. The 
forces of social radiation and attraction resemble their physical 
namesakes in their capacity for exerting effects at immense dis- 
tances from their sources, even if only in minute degrees. We can 
observe this characteristic of their operation in the activities of the 
civilizations that are alive to-day; and our records show’ that the 
same powers w r ere possessed and exerted by the earliest representa- 
tives of the spr des. Hence we may infer that, after the first fcw r 
civilizations had emerged, it did not take long fon the time-scale 
of societies of this species) for the whole of Mankind to be affected 
by their existence— consciously or unconsciously, in greater 
measure or less. ‘Verily their sound went into all the Earth and 
their w’ords unto the ends of the World ’; 1 and the world-wide 
vibrations, by occupying the entire field of action, may have made 
it impossible for other vibratory movements of the same kind any 
longer to be generated independently at fresh centres in the man- 
ner in w hich these earliest vibrations, w hich had thus monopolized 
the field, had themselves been generated originally. This would 
explain why all the later vibratory movements that occunrd were 
generated in a new way, by derivation. To drop our metaphor, it 
would explain why the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated' class 
of civilizations became obsolete and the mode of the ‘related' class 
became the rule. 

We have seen already 2 w ? hat the latter mode is. We have seen 
that, if and when a civilization begins to lose its creative pow er, the 
people below its surface and beyond its borders, whom it is all the 
time irradiating with its influence and attracting into its orbit, 
begin to resist assimilation, with the result that the society which, 
in its age of growth, was a social unity with an ever expanding 
and always indefinite fringe, becomes divided against itse l f bv 
the sharp lines of division between a dominant minority and an 

1 Romans x, 18. 2 In I. C (>) (a), pp. 55-7, abote. 
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internal and an external proletariat. The minority, having lost 
the power to influence and attract, seeks instead to impose itself by 
force. The proletariat, inwardly alienated, remains in, but not of, 
the disintegrating society until the disintegration has gone so far 
that the dominant minority can no longer repress the efforts of the 
proletariat to secede. In the act of secession, at length accomplished, 
a new society is conceived. 1 

This, in brief, seems to be the mode of emergence of the ‘related* 
civilizations, in so far as we have investigated it yet; but how are 
we to account for the emergence of the ‘unrelated 5 civilizations? 
Ex hypothesis they did not emerge through secessions from older 
societies of the same species. We can only suppose that they 
emerged through mutations of societies previously belonging to 
the sister species — that is, through mutations of primitive societies 
into civilizations. The supposition is in accord with chronology; 
for we know that the primitive species of societies had been in 
existence hundreds of thousands of years before the lirst civiliza- 
tions came into existence. Indeed, we know that primitive 
societies were anterior to Mankind itself, which only became 
human under their aegis. 2 The supposition is also in accord with 
what we know about the general trend of Evolution, which normally 
proceeds from the simpler to the more complex. Finally, the 
supposition is virtually forced upon us by the absence of any 
alternative possibility; ov yap duo Spuo<r eaai uaXat^arov ovb' duo 
7T lt pTj$ ; 3 and if the unrelated civilizations were derived neither 
from other civilizations nor from primitive societies, they must 
have originated in fortuitous concourses of non-soeral human 
beings —quod, cst ahsurdum , since non-social human beings arc 
as fabulous as Cyclops 'or Leviathan. It would be as reasonable to 
revive the fantasies of Mythology and to assert that the first 
civilizations sprang from the earth or dropped from the skies. 

Assuming, then, that the ‘unrelated 5 civilizations have emerged 
through mutations of primitive societies and the ‘related 5 civiliza- 
tions through secessions from pre-existent civilizations, we have to 
explain how and why civilizations have emerged in terms which 
apply to both the modes in which their emergence comes under 
our observation. 

1 We have seen that it is sometimes an internal and sometimes an external proletariat 
from which a new sot iety, in the class ot ‘related’ sot leties, derives its hem#; and we have 
left it an open question whether a society which carries on the existence of a dominant 
minority can l>e regarded as a distinct and separate society in its own right. (See J.C (11), 
above.) 

2 See pp. 173-4, above. 


1 ()il\isc\, \u, 1. 163 



B. THE NATURE OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 


I N setting out to inquire how civilizations have emerged, we have 
the choice of starting either with the mutation of primitive 
societies into ‘unrelated 5 civilizations or with the emergence of 
‘related’ civilizations through secessions of proletariats from pre- 
existent civilizations. The second of these modes of emergence has 
actually occurred more frequently than the former already ; and we 
have seen reason to believe that the future belongs to it. On the 
other hand, the mutational mode might be expected, on the face of 
it, to involve a greater and therefore more conspicuous change; so 
that, if we examine this mode first, we may hope to find less 
difficulty, from this angle of approach, in obtaining some insight 
into the general nature of the phenomenon which we are studying 
in this place. 

The measure of the mutation of primitive societies into civiliza- 
tions wiH be given by the diiference between the two species of 
societies now that they exist side by side. Hitherto, we have taken 
this difference for granted. Our next step is to look for the features 
in which it resides. 

This difference does not consist in the presence or absence of 
institutions; for we find 1 that institutions, being the vehicles of 
the impersonal relations in which all societies have their exist- 
ence, are attributes of the whole genus and therefore common 
properties of the two species. Primitive societies have their own 
characteristic institutions --the cviavru c dnlfum • and his cycle; 
totemism and exogamy; tabus, initiations, and age-clashes; segre- 
gations of the sexes, at certain stages of life, in separate communal 
establishments - and some of these institutions au* ceitainly as 
elaborate and perhaps as subtle as those which are characteristic of 
civilizations .* 1 

Nor are civilizations distinguished from primitive societies by the 
Division of Labour; for though in general this plays a more 
important part in the ir lives, and its importance tends to increase 
as they grow, we can discern at least the rudiments of the Division 
of Labour in the lives of primitive societies also. For instance, 
primitive kings, who seem like undifferentiated ‘all-round men' by 


1 See I. C (in) (<’), Annex, pp 454-5, below. 

* The elaborateness and subtlety which pnmitiwr institutions sometime* display 
are illustrated m the Melanesian institution oi the Kula, whuh bnlhantlv described 
and studied in The Argonaut 1 of the Western Paiifii (London 1922, Routledge) by 
lh Malinowski. 
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contrast with the executive heads of political communities in 
societies which are in process of civilization, can be seen to be 
specialists when we observe them in their own social environment 
and compare them with the rank and file of their tribesmen. 
Primitive magicians and smiths and minstrels are specialists in the 
same degree . 1 

Indeed, the Division of Labour may be a necessary condition of 
the existence of institutions and therefore a generic feature in the 
lives of societies, since it is difficult to conceive how institutions 
could exist without in some way being embodied in the persons of 
particular human beings who are thus invested with special social 
functions. In primitive societies these incarnations are sometimes 
complete — the institutions and their human embodiments being 
absolutely identified with one another in the thoughts and feelings 
of those who participate in the social relations that are maintained 
by this means. In civilizations there is usually a greater ability to 
distinguish offices from office-holders and personalities from titles 
and uniforms; and there is sometimes a conscious endeavour to 
eliminate the personal factor and to place these essentially 
impersonal relations on an avowedly impersonal basis. Yet the 
tendency to make institutions incarnate dies hard. In the United 
States, where official titles have been abolished and official uni- 
forms reduced to a minimum, the ingrained desire for these out- 
ward shovrs has found non-official outlets— for instance, the 
ceremonials of private associations like the Rotarians or the Elks 
or the Knights of Columbus or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution or the Ku-Klux-Klan. In the British Empire, where 
‘the Crown’ has been piously preserved after its powers have been 
transferred to half a dozen parliaments, this medieval incarnation 
of political unity has latterly acquired a new and unforeseen institu- 
tional value as the trait d'union between the States Members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The relation in which these 
nations stand, and wish to stand, towards one another involves a 
logical antinomy between the parliamentary self-government of 
each State Member and the political unity of the Commonwealth 
as a whole; and hence this relation cannot be expressed in the 

1 The most celebrated m>thical representatives of these three professions— e.g. 
Merlin the magician, and Hephaestus the smith, and Homer the minstrel — ■were 
conceived m communities whose members, through contact with civilizations, had 
ceased to be altogether primitive and had been transformed from savages into barbarians. 
(Tor this transformation sec V ( (i) (c) 3, vol v, pp 7, below ) The lairuntss of 

Hephaestus and the blindness of Homer indicate that in primitive societies, even of the 
more sophisticated kind, the tendenev towards the Division of Labour is still so weak 
that it normallv fails to a^ert itself except in people who are debarred from becoming 
‘all-round men’ by insuperable physical defects This negative condition has to exist 
before the positive forces of personal aptitudes and social needs can come into plav in 
favour of specialization For the stimulating effect of phvsual penalization, as illustrated 
h> these examples, see further II D fvij, ad imt , vol 11, below. 
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logical terms of a constitutional relation between the parliaments 
that have severally inherited the powers once possessed by ‘the 
Crown’. On the other hand, it can and does find expression in the 
incarnate institution of a personal monarch who ‘reigns but does 
not govern’ in each of his dominions. 

Here we see an apparent anachronism acquiring a new value 
in a new age. Yet in every age of every society institutions depend 
for their maintenance upon the services of specialists in some 
measure; and in that measure these human beings become invested 
with symbolic significance and prestige in their fellows’ hearts and 
minds. This happens even in spheres of life in which tradition is 
at a discount. While millions of human beings who think of them- 
selves as British subjects find their incarnations of the British 
Empire in the King or in the Prince of Wales, other millions who 
think of themselves as American citizens find their incarnations 
of ‘Americanism 5 in Edison or in Heniv Ford. For almost all 
Westerners in our generation, the prowess of the Western Society 
in abstract science is incarnated in Einstein, its prowess in applied 
science in Marconi, its spirit of adventure in Lindbergh, its 
physical skil 1 in It., professional athletes, its physical strength in its 
professional pugilists, its physical beauty in its film-stars. It is a 
universal condition of social life that the majority of the members 
of any given society should be perpetually extending the narrow' 
radius of their personal livts by living vicarioush through the 
representative activities of a small number of their fellows; and 
the Division of Labour between this majority and this minority is 
inherent in the nature of Society itself. 

The complement and antidote* to the Division of Labour is 
social imitation or mimesis , 1 which nuv be defined as the acquisi- 
tion, through imitation, of social ‘assets'- aptitudes or emotions or 
ideas — which the aequisitors have not originated for themselves, 
and which thev might never have come to possess if they had not 
encountered and imitated other people in whose possession these 
assets were already to be found. Mimesis, too, is a generic feature 
of social life . 2 Its operation can be observed both in primitive 
societies and in civilizations. It operates, however, in different 

1 In this Study, ihc. Cinik \\or<! (/corqcn? from lUfulaQai) is used m cider to a\ aid the 
connotations ot unit t< lhcmt mutation' oi ‘satirical mutation' whuh attach to the 
dei native I nj.jlish woid miinniv . Mimesis, as used here, denotes social mutation 
‘without prt |udi* c’ 

1 '1 he hntoiKal import intc of mimesis was di c erned b\ l\md Hume, as witness 
the tallowing p.nsa^e in his e ,sa\ Of Satwnal Chiractu* ‘ 1 lu human mind is of a 
very imitative nature not is it possible for an\ sit of nun to 'omerse often together 
without at quirmn a similitude of manners and i otrunuiucdlinK To each other then vices 
as wtll as \utues r l hi prupmsitv to coinpam and society is strong in all rational 
creatines, and the same disposition which ^i\is us this propensity makes us enter deeply 
into each other’s sentiments and cansis like passions and inclinations to run, as it wire, 
by contagion through the whole club or knot ot companions ’ 
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directions in the two species. In primitive societies, as we know 
them, mimesis is directed towards the older generation of the living 
members and towards the dead ancestors who stand, unseen but 
not unfelt, at the back of the living elders, reinforcing their power 
and enhancing their prestige. In a society where mimesis is thus 
directed backward towards the past, custom rules and the society 
remains static. On the other hand, in societies in process of 
civilization, mimesis is directed towards creative personalities 
which command a following because they are pioneers on the road 
towards the common goal of human endeavours. In a society 
where mimesis is thus directed forward towards the future, ‘the 
cake of custom ’ 1 is broken and the Society is in dynamic motion 
along a course of change and growth. 

In this contrast between a dynamic movement and a static con- 
dition, we have come at last upon a point of difference between 
civilizations and primitive societies; but when we ask ourselves 
whether the difference thus empirically observed is permanent and 
fundamental, we find that the answer is in the negative. 

We have noted already that, if we only know of primitive 
societies in a static condition, this is merely an accidental conse- 
quence of the fragmentariness of our knowledge . 2 3 All our ‘data’ 
for the study of primitive societies happen to come from representa- 
tives of the species which are in the last phases of their histories; 
but where direct observation fails us, a train of reasoning informs 
us that there must have been earlier phases in the histories of the 
primitive societies in which these were moving more dynamically 
than any civilizations have ever moved yet, as far as our knowledge 
goes. W e have noted 1 that the primitive societies must be prior to 
Humanity, since Mankind could not have become human except 
in a social environment; and this mutation of Sub-Man into Man, 
which was accomplished, in circumstances of which we have no 
record, under the aegis of primitive societies, was a more profound 
change, a greater step in growth, than any progress which Man 
has yet achieved under the aegis of civilizations . 4 

Primitive societies, as we know them by direct observation, may 

1 Pagehot, W.. Phyucs and Politics , 10th edition (London 1804. Kigan Paul), pp. 27 
and 

2 See pp. 179-80, above, m I C (111) (e). 

3 See* pp. 173 -4, above. 

♦We cannot mea»ure the degree of this change and growth unless and until \vc obtuin 
more knowledge than we possess at present about ‘the missing link* b( twu n Mari and the 
earlier ance stor who is common to Man and to the anthropoid apes Wc i arnlot recon- 
struct this 'Sub-Man* b> analog} with the anthropoids, since these represent a dive igent 
line of growth from the ummon ancestry Vet, even in the present state of our know- 
ledge, we can assert with conlidtnce that there was a greater gulf between ‘Sub-man’ 
and Primitive Man than there is between Primitive Man and Man in process of civiliza- 
tion. Pagehot postulates a kind of ‘pre-primitive’ stage in which our ancestors were 
‘savages without the fixed habits of savages’. (Op. cit , pp. 112-13. Cf. pp. 134-5.) 
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be likened to people lying torpid upon a ledge on a mountain-side, 
with a precipice below and a precipice above; civilizations may be 
likened to companions of these ‘Sleepers of Ephesus’ who have 
just risen to their feet and have started to climb on up the face of the 
cliff ; while we, for our part, may liken ourselves to observers whose 
field of vision is limited to the ledge and to the foot of the upper 
precipice and who have come upon the scene at the moment when 
the different members of the party happen to be in these respective 
postures and positions. At first sight we may be inclined to draw 
an absolute distinction between the two groups, acclaiming the 
climbers as athletes and dismissing the recumbent figures as 
paralytics ; but on second thoughts we shall find it more prudent to 
suspend judgement . 1 

After all, the recumbent figures cannot be paralytics in real it\ ; 
for they cannot have been born on the ledge, and no human museks 
but their own can have hoisted them to this halting-place up the 
face of the precipice below. So far from being paralytics, they must 
be seasoned athletes who have successfully scaled the ‘pitch’ below 
and are still taking a well-earned rest from their recent labours . 2 
On the other h md, their companions who are climbing at this 
moment have only just left this same ledge and started to climb the 
face of the precipice above ; and, since the next ledge is out of sight, 
we do not know how high or how arduous this next ‘pitch’ may be. 
We only know that it k impossible to halt and rest before the next 
ledge, wherever that may lie, is reached. Thus, even if we could 
estimate each present climber’s strength and skill and nerve and 
courage, we could not judge whether any of them have any prospect 
of gaining the unseen ledge above, which is the goal of their 
present endeavours. We can, however, be sure that certain of them 
will never attain it. 

We are watching here, under a new guise, the same spectacle 
that we watched before when we saw civilizations in the likeness 
of drivers seeking to pass out through the exit from a one-way 
street . 3 We have simply to give this one-way street an up-hill 
gradient, and then to steepen the gradient until it becomes 

1 'Tins point is math bv Plato in Die PtfluHu LIT- 13 0» at ol tl o tir&t 

sketch ot what a souen {roXis) involves (3*11; u 372 l>). In this sketch, P'ato makes the 
di an wit is personae ot hi - dialogue lough out the lineaments ot a society ot the primitive- 
species '1 hereupon, Olaucon complains that they have sketched ‘a societs ot swine' 
(vwv TroXiv) with a possible icminiscenec oi a iumous passage in the (t d\sst\ (Pook X, 
II. 133-574) 111 which the companions ot Odysseus are turned into swine bv C iree. (This 
passage is quoted m 11. 1) (1), \ul 11. p. 23, l clow.) ^ociates then corotnis to study a 
luxurious (rpuycDoai*) or ttveiish (<; Aty/umooocn) society-- i.e . in our tenmnologv, a 
society in process ol civilization - hut he remarks in passing tnat, in lus opinion, tl e 
(primitive) society which they have just sketched is the genuine tvpe of the genus, in the 
sense that it is icpresentative ot the ger.us when it is in a ornial state ot health. 

2 On this point sec Pagehot, W.: Physics and Politics, 10th edition (London 1894, 

Kegan Paul), p. 42. J In 1 . C (111) (d), above. 
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precipitous, in order to transform the car- drivers of one simile 
into the climbers of the other. Just as the cars, when once they had 
entered the street, had no alternatives except to pass out through 
the exit or to backslide, so the climbers, when once they have 
started on the ‘pitch’, have no alternatives except to reach the 
ledge above or to fall ; and as we saw many cars backsliding till they 
were warned off the road, and others till they met with fatal acci- 
dents, so we can see many of our climbers already falling- some to 
their death and others to an ignominious life-in-dcath on the ledge 
below. These others lie side by side with the decomposing corpses 
of their companions who — felices opportunitate mortis 1 - -have 
escaped the pains of failure through annihilation, and also side by 
side with the recumbent forms of those apparent paralytics who 
have not yet essayed the ‘pitch’ by which these unfortunates have 
already been defeated. Disqualified from essaying the ‘pitch’ again 
and denied the coup de grace of annihilation, they would lie ‘fast 
bound in misery and iron’, 2 enduring the torments of Prometheus 
with the vulture devouring his liver, if the Gods did not take pity 
on them and grant them insensibility by turning them into 
stone, to weather away, with the lapse of centuries, like Niobe on 
the flank of Mount Sipylus . By the time w hen we have come on the 
scene, a majority of the climbers on the precipice above our ledge 
have fallen to meet one or other of the penalties of defeat- petri- 
faction or annihilation — and there are only a few to be seen still 
working their way upward. If w T e could look down the face of the 
precipice below our ledge to the next ledge beneath, and translate 
ourselves back into the age when this lower ‘pitch’ was the scene 
of action, we should almost certainly discover that the mountaineers 
who have attained our. ledge, to rest from their labours before 
essaying the ‘pitch’ next above, are in a still smaller minority by 
comparison with the unnumbered and unremembered casualties 
which the scaling of that ‘pitch’ likewise cost in its time. 

We have now followed out our simile far enough to have ascer- 
tained that the contrast between the static condition of primitive 
societies, as we know them, and the dynamic motion of societies in 
process of civilization is not a permanent and fundamental point of 
difference, but an accident of the time and place of observation. 
All the primitive societies which w'e now observe at rest must once 
have been in motion; and all societies which have entered upon the 
process of civilization will come to rest sooner or later in one way or 
another. Some may eventually come to rest by attaining (though 
none has attained it yet) the goal of human endeavours: the muta- 
tion of Man into Superman. Others have come to rest already by 

1 Tacitus, Agruola, chop. 45. 2 Psalm tvii. 10. 
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relapsing, long before the goal has been attained, to the level of 
primitive humanity from which they have started. The condition 
of these ci-devant civilizations which have failed in their endeavours 
is static like the condition of those primitive societies which are 
extant to-day because they have succeeded in theirs . 1 In every 
other respect, there is all the difference between them; and this 
difference — the difference between failure and success — is wholly 
in the primitive societies’ favour. The primitive societies, as we 
see them to-day, are static because they are recuperating from the 
strain of a successful effort to attain the state in which they now 
persist. Their stillness is the stillness not of death but of sleep ; and 
even if they may be destined never to awake, they are at least still 
alive. The ci-devant civilizations are static because they have lost 
their lives in an unsuccessful attempt to transcend the state into 
which they have now relapsed. Their stillness is the stillness of 
dead things in decay ; and they are dead equally beyond doubt and 
beyond recall, whether they happen to be disintegrating as rapidly 
as a putrefying corpse or as slowly as a rotting tree-trunk or a 
weathering rock. 

We have to find the immediate object of our search, a 

permanent and fundamental point of difference between primitive 
societies and civilizations; but incidentally we have obtained some 
light on the ultimate objective of our present inquiry: the nature 
of the geneses of civilizations. Starting with the mutation of primi- 
tive societies into civilizations, we have found that this consists in a 
transition from a static condition to a dynamic activity; and we 
shall find that the same formula holds good for the alternative mode 
of emergence of civilizations through the secession of proletariats 
from the dominant minorities of pre-existent civilizations which 
have lost their creative power. Such dominant minorities are 
static by definition; for to say that the creative minority' of a 
civilization in growth has degenerated or atrophied into the 
dominant minority of a civilization in disintegration is only another 
way of saying that the society in question has relapsed from a 
dynamic activity into a static condition. Against this static con- 
dition, the secession of a proletariat is a dynamic reaction; and in 
this light w r e can see that, in the secession of a proletariat from a 
dominant minority, a new civilization is generated through the 
transition of a society from a .static condition to a dynamic activity, 
just as it is in the mutation which produces a civilization out of a 

1 If we take the direction of mimesis as the test of whether a Riven society at a given 
moment is in a static condition or in a dvnainic activitc, we snail hnd that mimesis is 
directed backward towards the forefathers in the dominant minority ot a a deiant 
civilization, just as it is m an extant primitive societv , in common contrast to the direction 
of mimesis forward — towaids creative personalities — in a society m process ot civilization 
which has not broken down. 
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primitive society. The geneses of all civilizations- - the unrelated 
and the related class alike — could be described in a sentence 
written by a Western philosopher-statesman of our age one month 
after the close of the General War of 1914-18: 

‘There is no doubt that Mankind is once more on the move. The 
very foundations have been shaken and loosened, and things arc again 
fluid. The tents have been struck, and the great caravan of Humanity is 
once more on the march.* 1 

Can we yet say anything more about the transition from a static 
condition to a dynamic activity in which the genesis of every 
civilization consists? We know this much more already: this 
instance of th< transition is not unique. When we were studying 
it in our simile of the mountain-side, we realized that the ledge 
on which we saw the primitive societies lying dormant and the ci- 
devant civilizations lying dead, while the societies in process of 
civilization were scaling the face of the precipice above, was only 
one ledge in a series, the othci terms of which were outside our field 
of vision. All extant primitive societies must have reached our 
ledge from an unseen ledge below, and all societies in process of 
civilization are endeavouring to reach an unseen ledge above; and, 
for all we know f , the number of other ledges above this and below 
that may be infinite in both directions. The heights that tower 
above us are quite beyond our powers of estimation, but we have 
some inkling of the dizzy depths below. We know' that we have to 
descend below the ledge from which Sub-man rose to Man in 
order to find the level of the common ancestor of Mankind and the 
anthropoids.- And how many hundreds and thousands of lower 
ledges should we have, to leave behind 11s in our descent if we 
sought to trace the rise of mammals from the lowest vertebrates 
and of vertebrates from the rudimentary forms in which Life itself 
first emerged out of the abyss? 

Without venturing down that dark descent or even allowing our- 
selves to speculate whether the alternating series of ledge and 
precipice, precipice and ledge, is infinite or finite, we can observe 
that the alternation between horizontal and perpendicular surfaces 
on the mountain-side repeats itself in a kind of pattern, and that 
the corresponding alternation between a static condition and a 
dynamic activity in the energies of the lhing creatures that are 
seeking to scale the mountain similaily recurs in a kind of rhythm. 
This rhythm lias been pointed out by a number of observers, living 


1 Smut-., J C: 7 /.r Ltague of Nations A Prafticid Sup lestwn (London 191 8, 
Hodder and Stoughton), p 71. 

1 See p. 192, footnote 4, above. 
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in different ages of different societies, who all agree in regarding it 
as something fundamental in the nature of the Universe. 

It is pointed out, for example, by the contemporary Western 
philosopher-statesman whom we have just quoted, General Smuts, 
in an exposition of his philosophy of ‘holism 5 : 

‘Holism, as its very idea implies, is a tendency towards unity, a 
blending and ordering of multiple elements into new unities. From the 
more or less homogeneous to the heterogeneous; from heterogeneous 
multiplicity again to greater, more advanced harmony, to a harmonious 
co-operative ordered structural unity; such a formula may serve as a 
rough-and-ready description of the holistic process.’ 1 2 

The same rhythm in the Universe is discerned, from his own 
standpoint, by a contemporary Western psychologist: 

‘In general terms we can say that all evolution is from the complex 
to the expressed, from the diffuse to the intense and hack again to the 
resolved. Life is a constant process of focus and expansion. This is the 
systole and diastole ot Time itself, the alternating current that drives 
the Universe. From co-consciousness has been evolved self-conscious 
individuality, and from individuality ought there not to be developed, 
in the louts * of ^volution, a super-consciousness, a common self- 
consciousness V 1 

We will take our third quotation from a contemporary Western 
anthropologist, and this at greater length, since this observer's 
standpoint is almost coincident with ours: 

‘An avenue of approach to the psychology of Primitive Man may be 
found in the principle of the Quest tor Unity which, it appears to us, is 
fundamental in Human Nature. It is a tendency traceable and pro- 
foundly influential through all Man’s thinking and practical life as soon 
as, and wherever, he is recognisably human. Its presence in the mental 
life of Civilised Man needs no demonstration. Mr. Bosanqucl defined 
Reason as “the spirit ot totality”, and again as “the nisus towards the 
whole”. Certainly, the characteristic activity of the mind, from the 
formation of a general idea to the great system of Philosophy, from 
the humblest perception to the laws of Science and the Uniformity of 
Nature itself, from the vaguest conception of spirit to the monistic 
unity of the Supreme Personality of Religion, is the endeavour to create 
“wholes” in thought, to organise experience into some form or other of 
coherent totality. 

‘ It was one of the works of Herbert Spencer’s genius for generalisation 
to show that this tendency in Man’s mind is but a particular instance 
of the general course of the evolutionary' process. 'Phis is evident from 
his illustrations of his famous definition of that process as a passage 
of matter from “an indefinite, incohcient homogeneity to a definite, 

1 Smuts, J t\: Holism ami Ft oh. turn, 2nd edition (London 1027. Macmillan), p. 241. 

2 Heard, Herald: The Ascent oj Humanity (London ly-uj, C ane), p. 260. 
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coherent heterogeneity” 1 through a continuous series of “integrations” 
and “differentiations”. We shall find these latter terms useful in the 
exposition of the principle of the Quest for Unity; for we conceive that 
Man’s progress towards and in civilisation proceeds by a series of 
integrations, by the formation of more and more comprehensive and 
yet more definite wholes, which are linked together by successive 
Differentiations. What happens is that Man with His unifying tendency 
forms a primitive integration, whether in his mental or practical life. 
This integration, on the emergence of some new power or idea in Man, 
is found inadequate, and is broken through by a differentiation which 
applies the new power or idea to wider areas of experience. Out of the 
more differentiated phenomena and relations thus arrived at, the mind 
with its determined search for unity creates a new integration, larger, 
richer and more organised than the former one. This again is followed 
by a differentiation; and so the process goes on, Man ever becoming 
more capable of more comprehensive, higher, and finer integrations 
both of his own inner life and of his outward social relations. . . . 

‘The transition between the integrations, inseparable from each as 
the trough of the wave from the crests before and after, is made by a 
differentiation, resulting from the pressure of some new necessity, or the 
acquisition of a new' power, or w hatever change of Man’s inner life or 
outward circumstances compels his mind to grasp and organise, by its 
native hunger for unity, a wider range and content of experience. . . . 

‘In considering for a little the stage of Differentiation, it may be noted 
that its characteristic feature is that an earlier integration has been broken 
up and a new one has not yet been formed. It is like the Children of 
Israel, released from Egyptian bondage, in which a certain unification of 
order and appointed task was imposed upon them from above by their 
masters, bursting out into the larger and freer life of the wilderness. It 
is to them, however, a life of wandering, more vague, more diffused, less 
organised than the more unified existence on the lower plane of slavery, 
upon which, indeed, they arc more than inclined to lapse back at times, 
were it not that a higher integration beckons them onward to settlement 
in the Promised Land. . . . Any differentiation in this sense means that 
a larger range of phenomena and acti\ily is opened to Man than before; 
and for a time they elude the grasp of his mind and of his practical 
endeavour to reduce them to some unity of mental comprehension or 
some form of unified life. He wanders about in the wide new field, 
trying many wrong paths and culs-dc-sac, making many false integra- 
tions, before his unifying power is sufficiently developed to form the 
new T and higher integration.’ 2 

Looking back to the last generation in the age of Western history 
that immediately preceded our own, we find our rhythm pointed 
out — this time in the histories of civilizations — by a Western 


* First Pnmiples (+tri tuition), p. 307. 

2 Murphv, J.. Ptumlne Man Ihs Lwntial (Ju . \t (London 1927, Milford), pp. 24-5, 
26, and f;. 
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sociologist, Saint-Simon. Saint-Simon saw these histories as a 
series of alternating ‘organic 5 and ‘critical 5 periods : 1 

‘La loi du de\ eloppeinent de Fhumanite . . . nous rnontre deux etats 
distincts et altcrnatifs de la societe: Fun que nous appelons etat organi- 
que, ou tons les faits de Factivitc hmnainc sont classes, ptevus, ordonnes 
par line theoiie gencrale; ou le hut dc Faction sociale cst nettement 
dclini; l’autrc, quo nous nommons Fetal critique, oil toute communion 
de pcnsce, toute action d ’ensemble, toute coordination a ccsse, et oil la 
societe ne presente plus qu’une agglomuation d’individus isoles et 
lut t ant les uns contre les autres. 

‘Chaeun de ces etats a ocujpe deux periodes de l’histoirc. l r n etat 
organique preceda here des (irces que Ton nomine ere philosophique, 
et que nous prt'ciserons avec plus de justesse par le titre d’epoque 
eiitiquc. Plus tard, uric nouvclle doctrine cst produite, elle parcourt ses 
differentes phases d ’elaboration et de perfection nement, et ttablit enfin 
sa puissance politique sur tout FOccident, La constitution de l’figlise 
commence unc nouvclle epoque organique cpii s’arrcte au quinzieme 
siecle, a Finstant ou les reformatcurs domu rent le premier signal de la 
critique continuee jusqu'a nos jours. 2 . . . 

‘Quelle cst la destination de Fhommc par rapport a son semblable, 
quelle cst sa destination par rapport a Fumvers? "Pels sont les termes 
gencraux du double probleme que Fhumanite s’est toujours pose. 
Toutes les epoques organiques ont etc dcs solutions, an moins provi- 
soires, de ces problemes; mais bientot les prog res opeics a i’aide de ces 
solutions, e'est-a-dire a l’abri des institutions sociales qni a\aicnt ete 
realisecs ci’apres ellcs, les rendaient elles-mtmes insutfisantes, et cn 
appelaicnt de nouvelles; les epoques critiques, moments dc debats, de 
protestation, d’attente, de transition, venaient alors remphr Fintenalle 
par le doutc, par Findifference a l’egard de ces grands problemes, par 
Fegoisme, consequence obligee de ce doute, de cette indifference d 
Toutes les fois quo ccs grands problemes sociaux ont etc resolus. il y a 
eu epoque organique; toutes les fois qu’ils sont demeures sans solution, 
il y a eu epoque critique. . . . 

‘Dans toutes tes epoques d’une nieme nature, organique ou critique, 

1 Through this Anschanumj, he attempted to reconcile with the empuualh observed 
phenomena ot decadence and emergence the theorv ot the continiutv of history as a 
single movement in a straight line (See p. 15s, lootnote 2, above ) 

1 A more e\.u l dehnition of these periods is given in a later passagi ot the same work: 

J l)eux periodes critiques neltiment prononcecs nous apparaissent dans la dorec de 
vingt-trois sixties* 1 cello qm s^para le polvthetsrne du christiarism , t’est-a-dire qui 
s’^tendit dcpuis 1’apnarition des premiers phdov»pht s do la (»rece ;usqu’.i la predication 
dc P£vangilc; 2° tcllt qui separe la dot tunc tatholique de voile de I’avcmr, et qui com- 
prend les trois sixties ecoules dtpuij. Luther lusqu’a 110s jours. Los epoques mganiques 
correspondantcs sont: 1 cello ou lo pohtheisme prec et romain lut dans la plus grande 
vigueur, et qui so termine auv slot les dc Peru les ct d'Auguste. 2 telle ou It ratholicisme 
et la feodalite fuient consumes avec le plus d< forte et dVclat, et qui vint timr. sous le 
rapport rcligieux, a Leon X, sous le point de \ue politique, a Louis XIV.' {CEutrcs de 
Saint-Stmon ct d'Etifantin, vol xli (Paris 1877, Leroux). pp. 170*1 ) 

Saint-Simon believed that his own generation was on the eve ot passing out of the 
prevailing ‘critical period’ into a new ‘organic period'. (Op < it , vol xli, p. 179, voi. xln, 
pp. 49-50.) 

1 ‘Le cachet des epoques critiques, cornmc celui ties grander deroutes, t 'cst l'egoismc.' 
(Op. tit., vol. xli, p. 113.) 
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quels que soient le lieu et le temps, les homines sont toujours occup^s, 
dans la durcc des premieres, a edilier, pendant la durcc des sceoiulcs, a 
detruire. . . . 

‘Dans les premieres, de tons les points de la circonferencc sod ale on 
voit se dinger sympathiquement tous les esprits et tons les aUes \ers 
un centre d'atfcction; dans les secondes, au contrairc, les \ieillcs 
crovances, signalees dans leurs vices par ties sentiments, par ties besoms 
que 1 ’antique lien social n’avait pu comprendre, attaquecs par un 
present qui ne se lie plus aux traditions, ct qui ne les rattache a aucun 
a\enir, tombent cn mines tie toutes parts .’ 1 

Leaping, next, from Saint-Simon to Empedocles (a member of a 
society which is distinct and separate from, though ‘apparented* 
to, ours), we agiin find our rhythm pointed out -this time, in the 
ebb and flow of the Physic d Universe — by this Hellenic man of 
science . 2 3 Empedocles attiihutes the changes in the face of the 
L T ni verse, of which wc are empirically aware, to the alternate ebb 
and flow of two forces which are complementary to one another 
and at the same time antithetical: an integrating force which he 
calls ‘Love 9 and a disintegrating force which he calls ‘Hate’: 

T will tell of a twofold [rhythm]. In one movement a unity builds 
itself up out of a plurality into sole existence; in another movement it 
disintegrates, to make a plurality out of a unity . 1 . . . This perpetual 
alternation never ceases. In one movement all things coalesce into a 
unity in Love; in another movement they all disperse apart in the 
enmity of Strife. Thus, inasmuch as a unity has learnt to grow out of a 
plurality and then, through the disintegration of this unity , a plurality 
arises again, they have a beginning and their existence is nut eternal. 
Yet, in \irtue of that perpetual never-ceasing alternation, they are also 
everlasting — immovable in their evclc . 4 . . . As it was afore tune, so it 
will be; nor ever, I trow, vvill Infinite Time he emptied of these tvvo. s . , . 
[We see Love expelled from the Universe by Strife.] Rut as soon as 
great Strife has waxed fat upon the members [of the Universe] and has 
sprung to the place of honour in the fullness of the time which has been 
struck out for them, by a broad oath, to fulfil turn and turn about , 6 
[Strife begins to recede and Love to advance again. In this reverse 
movement,] when Strife has touclud the bottommost depth of the eddv 
and Love has penetrated to the centre of the vortex, then in Love all 

1 Ba7aiJ- ‘hxprvrion de la Doctrine Samt-Simonsonne*, in U in m dc Suint-Simon tt 
d'Eufantin , vol. xli (Paris 1S77, Leroux), pp. «Vi 7, 171-2, 177, 20 > 

2 'The thoroughlv scientific nature of Empedocles’ ihnui/hr is sometimes overlooked 
partly because of the brilliance of the imagery in which lie conveys id<as v huh could 
not he expressed at all except through some kind of svmholisni, and paiih because, like 
Erasmus Darwin and J.ucretius, lie has chosen to expound his s\ stein of Natural 
Science in verse and has employed a traditional and hiyhlv mannered st\le which was 
originally created for dealing with wholly different subjects and tan on!\ he pressed into 
the service of Physical Science by a tour de force, 

3 Empedocles, fragment 17, 11 . 1-2. ('This and the following references are to Diehls, 
H.: Fra%mente der Vorsokratiker , vol. i: Ernpedokles.) 

4 Fragment 17, 11 6-13. 5 fragment 16. 6 Fragment 30. 
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things coalesce into a sole unity— not abruptly, but spontaneously 
coming into integration from ditferent quarters. From this mixing ilow 
innumerable families of mortal creatures. Yet many things remain 
unmixed in the interstices between those that are mingling —namely, 
all things that Strife still holds back in suspension. For Strife has not 
made a complete and blameless w ithdrawal to the uttermost limits of the 
circle, 1 but has partially continued to inhere while partially withdrawing 
from the members [of the Universe]. As fast as Strife accomplished 
each stage of his retreat, blameless Lo\c followed him up in her gentle 
di\ine onset; and swift h there grew into mortal things what before had 
learnt to be immortal, and there became filled what had formerly been 
separate: they made the alternation in their courses. From this mixing 
flow innumerable families of mortal creatures, manifold in their struc- 
tures, a wonder to behold.* 5 . . . J Hut lane only completes her conquest 
in order to be expelled from the Universe in her turn once more.] This 
is manifest in the members of the human body. In one nuncmcnl they 
coalesce into a unity- all the limbs that have 1 ecn embodied in the 
hey-day of lust\ life; and then in another movement thev are dismem- 
bered bv the e\il forces of Strife and arc tossed about, each by itself, in 
the surf where the sea of Life breaks on Life’s shore. So is it likewise 
with plants, and with fish that dwell in the waters, and with beasts that 
lurk in the 1 . and w.th birds that plunge on the wingA 

'The two alter Dating forces or phase* in the rhythm of the 
Universe which Empedocles calls Love and Hate have also been 
detected —quite independently of the movement of Hellenic 
thought by obseiveis in the Sinic World, who have named them 
^ in and Yang.* The nucleus of the Sinic character which stands 
for Yin seems to represent dark coiling clouds overshadowing the 
Sun, while the nucleus of the character which stands for Wing 
seems to represent the unclouded Sun-disk emitting its rays. In 
the original everv-dav usage, Yin appears to have signified the side 
of a mountain or a \all<v which is in the shadow, and Yang the 
side which in the sunshine.* Sinic philosophers ctr ccived 
Yin and Yang as two different kinds of mattei . As substances, Yin 
symbolized water and Yang fire .* 1 As phases of the Uni.ersc, they 
symbolized the seasons; and the regular annual alternation of the 

1 PtrsumaMv ‘c iriU ’ hen means * sphere \ sn>. c l rnped hKn, like so no W c stern men ot 
'.cicnt e ot out generation, ( oiuimus < t 0 e l n:u»so as a Junto spbtio, though there is no 
evidence that he share** thou further conception of this finite sphere as bung unbounded. 

1 Fr lament 3 s 

3 Fiagmont 20. ' 1 'hc onb other relevant j assage f .t I inpedooUV ]>oem that survives 
is Fragment iti, which dcs« rihes the ihvthiu in 1det1iu.il leinis (tn repeating. verbatim, 
vv. 7 1 t of fragment 171 apropos of the produelion 01 living 1 rratun s thiough the 
ihvthmicnl altc mating mtei action of the I our hlciuents. 

4 'They are alwav.s mentioned in tins ortler \ in, the static < onditmn, first, and V »rg, 
the dvnarnic activity second and never the* other wav round (horhe, A . Die Gcdawen- 
uelt de t chtneuu hen Kultut ktcises (Munich and Beilin 1172' uldcnbourg), p. liol 

s Maspero, II.. La ('June Antique (Tans 10.27, lUncard'i. p 4^2. 

6 Compare the antithesis, in the conceptions of lie Menu phv steal science, between the 
damp, foggv, incit, cold drjp t and the dry, clc*ar, energetically circulating, hery aidqp. 
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seasons suggested the Sinic conception of how Yin and Yang are 
related to one another. Each in turn comes into the ascendant at 
the other’s expense; yet even at the high tide of its expansion 
it never quite submerges the other, so that, when its tide ebbs, as it 
always does after reaching high-water mark, there is still a nucleus 
of the other clement left free to expand, as its perpetual rival and 
partner contracts, until it arrives in due course at the opposite 
turning-point where the whole movement begins all over again. 1 

This Sinic conception of Yin and Yang was taken up and was 
worked out systematically in metaphysical terms 2 by the thinkers 
of the Far Eastern Society (the civilization ‘affiliated’ to the Sinic) 
at the intellectual renaissance which occurred in the age ot the 
Sung Dynasty. According to the philosopher Shao Yung (vivvbat 
A. D. 1011-77), ;l * the beginning of motion Yang is produced, at 
its close, Yin ; at the beginning of rest the soft is created, at its end, 
the hard; rest and motion, Yin and Yang, softness and hardness 
continually alternate and follow one another. According to the 
five Xeo-Confucian philosophers {%'ivcbimt A.i). 1017 - 1200 ), whose 
thought was summed up by the last and greatest of the five, Chu 
Hsi (• vivehat a . d . 1131 - 1200 ), the Yin-Yang rhythm is like the 
rhythmic mo\cment of the lungs in breathing ; ? Yin and Yang are 
contraction and expansion; ‘Yang emits and Yin transforms 1 ; it is 
rare to find either in a pure state, and each brims over into the 
other; 4 they are not material substances but abstract correlates of 
the movement of the fundamental principle of the Universe, Li, 
which ‘rests on Yin and Yang as a rider sits his horse'. 5 

‘The Absolute (T'ai-chi) mo\es and engenders Yang. The mo\ement 
having reached its climax, rest ensues. From rest .springs Yin ; and when 
rest has reached its utmost limit, again movement follows. So we have 
alternately now movement, now rest. They together form the basis from 
which by separation grow Yin and Yang, so that these arc the two modes.’ 6 

The conception, in its final form, is expounded by a gifted 
Western student of Sinic and Ear Eastern thought as follows: 

‘The Ultimate Principle has operated from all eternity, and now 

1 For the Sinic conception of \ in and Yang, sec Forke, A : The World- f lone* ption of 
the Chinese (London Biobsthainh pp ifn -zoo. 

1 This metaph\ sital treatment, by bar Kastem philosopher^, of ,i Sinn conception 
which had been applied originally to the Fh>su,il Lrmrrse, -.eeins to have been suggested 
by the inHuence of the Buddhist thought which had entered the Far Eastern woild in 
the vehicle of the Maha^ana. (llatkmann, II.. Chinesische Philosophic (Munich 
Reinhardt), pp. 346-7 ) 

3 Forke: Die < iedankenicclt des chinesischen Kulturkr rises, p. 1 14 

4 Hackmann: Chinesische Philosophic, p. 33^. 

5 Chu Hsi, quoted by - orke: Die ( Irdanhenuelt des thinesischen Kulturkretses, p 64. 

6 ‘T'ai-chi t*u: Hsing-Ii ching-i’, I. 5 v, quoted by Forke in 'I he World-Conception of 
the Chinese , p. 201. The whole of the foregoing account of the I ar Eastern elaboration 
of the concept of Yin and Yang is taken from Forke, op. cit. f pp. 200-23, except where 
other references are given. 
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ceaselessly operates, by a dynamical process in virtue of which Animate 
and Inanimate Nature has existed from all eternity. This process is 
represented as pulsative, as a succession of active expansive and passive 
intensive states; which succession, as already indicated, never had a 
beginning. The Ultimate Principle, in its active expansive operation, 
constitutes and produces the Yang or Positive Essence; in its passive 
intensive operation it constitutes and produces the Yin or Negative 
Essence. When the active expansive phase of the process has reached its 
extreme limit, the operation becomes passive and intensive; and when 
the passive intensive phase has reached its extreme limit, the operation 
again becomes active and expansive* each phase roots in the other in the 
course ol a sort ot subjective vibration or twofold expansive and inten- 
sive action, which is, however, no motion in space. Not only did all 
material and mental existence of which vve are cognisant originate by the 
process described-- if we may speak of the origination of that which has 
existed from eternity — but all existences do now subsist in virtue of the 
same process, operating in ceaseless repet it ion.’ 1 

Of the various symbols in which different observers in different 
societies have expressed the alternation between a static condition 
and a dynamic activity in the rhythm of the Universe, Yin and 
Yang are the most apt, because thev convey the measure of the 
rhythm direct and not through some metaphor derived fiom 
psychology or mechanics or mat! ematics. \\ c* will therefore use 
these bar Eastern symbols in this Studv henceforward; and vve 
shall find that this notation lends in elf rcadilv to the music of other 
civilizations. In the Magnijimt vve shall hear Yin's song of joy at 
passing over into Yang: 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, and m> spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Sa\ iour; 

For he hath regarded the lowliness of his handmaiden. 

In the Chorus Mvsticus which is the culmination of tU* Second 
Part of Famt we shall hear Yang's song ot joy at passii back 
again, when his race is run, into Yin: 

Alles vergangliehe 
1 st nur cm Gleiehnis; 

Das Unzulangliche, 

Ilier wircPs Kreignis; 

1 } as U n b esch re ibliche, 

Ilier ist’s getan; 

Das ewig-Weibliehe 
Zicht uns hinan. 2 

1 Meadows, T. T. : The Chinese md thtir Ribdlwns (l oudi*n 1856, .-smith, Elder), 
p 343. Compare Eduard Meyir’s ‘Was /eisit/t, b.mt nut; und was haul aui, 1; hrt 
uu’dir 7ur Zersctzun#’ ((leu hichte des Alter turns, \ul. 1 4th edition tStutt^art and 
Bcilm lozr, Cotta 1, p. 161 ), and his ‘Jcde Idee, sobalu e sich verw irkluht, in ihr 
Granted umschla^t ; derm kem Gtdankc \ ermng die Wirklichk* it in ihnr Totalitat zu 
umfassen’ (op. <«t., p. 1S2). 

* Goethe: Faust, 11 12104-11. 
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In the self-revelation of the Spirit of the Earth to the scholar 
who evokes this mighty power bv the vehemence of his mental 
strife, we shall hear the very beat of the alternating rhythm itself: 

In Lcbenstluten, im Tutcnsturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ah, 

Webe hin und her! 

Gcburt und Grab 
Ein ewiges Meer, 

Kin wechselnd Weben, 

Ein gluhend Lebcn, 

So schafV ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und \\ irke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 1 

1 Fault, 11 . 501 - 9 . 



C. THE CAUSE OF THE GENESES OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

I. A POSSIBLE NEGATIVE FACTOR: VIS IX ER TIAK 

W E have now ascertained the nature of the geneses of civiliza- 
tions. They are particular beats of a general rhythmical 
pulsation which runs all through the Universe. Evidently this is 
as far as we can go in understanding how the geneses of civiliza- 
tions occur. In this quest we have reached the Pillars of Hercules ; 
to Tropaw 8* urn ao<f>oTs dfiarov Kaaot^ot^. ov viv Keivos ehjv. 1 

Yet we may still inquire why the geneses of civilizations have 
occurred when they have. Why did they not begin to occur until 
less than 6,000 years ago, when Man, after his ascent from Sub- 
Man, had been lying torpid on the level of Primitive Humanity for 
some 300,000 years? And if Man was content with his primitive 
condition so long, what has moved him, during these last six 
thousand years, to make a score of dynamic efforts to rise above 
himself and to the level of Superman ? 

A negative factor which may account for the long pause on the 
ptimilive level, before the first attempts at civilization were made, 
is t is uu rtiae. The effect of this factor is well described by that con- 
temporary Western anthropologist whom wc have already quoted 2 
apropos of Yin and Yang, or, as he calls them, ‘integrations’ 
and ‘differentiations' : 

‘The integrations . . . might with some truth be called resting-places, 
encampments, on [Man’s] nomadic march. For in the evolution of Man, 
as in that of every other living thing, there are action and reaction 
between Inertia and \ .inability. Throughout all the range of Life, 
resting is easier than inoxcnient* there is economy of energv vhich, 
other things being equal, makes for survival. Hence the tendency of 
organisms to remain in an integration which “works well**, that is, in 
which there is more or less perfect equilibrium between the lixing 
creatine and the conditions of its survival. So long as the adaptation of 
the organism to its surroundings is maintained, it may continue to exist 
unchanged for whole geological periods. 'Hus accounts for the per- 
sistence down to the present age of archaic forms of life, like Peripatus, 
almost an intermediate lonu between insect and worm, Amphioxus, a 
very primitive vertebrate, and the Marsupials. In like manner, Man 
may remain within a certain integration of his life for immense ages, 
provided the adapta.ion of his needs and powers to the environment 
continues substantially the same and no differentiation in his own lffe, 
or in that ol his fellows, or in the external comhuons of existence, calls 


1 Pindar's Third Olympian Ode, ad fin. 


1 On pp, 107- X, atunc. 
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for a new effort to secure survival or for an advance to a further stage in 
his development. Thus he remains for an enormous period at the 
Palaeolithic stage of culture, as regards his tools and weapons— no doubt 
because these unpolished flints are sufficient to ensure his survival 
against the natural conditions which threaten his existence, against the 
competing animals, and the members of his own species who are no 
better armed or equipped than he.* 1 

Our anthropologist calls this Yin-phase, in which Mankind was 
resting on the level of Primitive Humanity, ‘the Integration of 
Custom’, while he gives the name ‘Integration of Instinct’ to the 
preceding Yin-phase, in which Sub-Man was resting on his lower 
ledge before be embarked on his ultimately successful endeavour 
to achieve humanity . 2 3 

‘The Integration of Custom, it is vital to observe, recovers much of the 
static nature and stability of the instinctive stage and of the Integration 
of Instinct, and thus resists differentiation to a remarkable dcgiee, in 
virtue of its adaptation to immense variations of the environment - in 
other words, in virtue of its power of survival without the necessity of 
new departures. The stability and resistance to differentiation or change 
on the part of this Integration are so great that it retains a vast portion of 
uncivilised Mankind at the cultural stage of Tribal Custom through 
countless generations, and but for the irruption of civilised influences 
and conditions would, and in many cases does, keep these people in a 
state of arrested development, resembling those primeval forms of 
animal and plant life which survive down to the present age. The 
Integration of Custom is, however, broken through at last by inevitable 
differentiations. . . . M 

In detail, this observer describes the effect of vis inertiae , as 
operative in the custorps of primitive societies, in the following 
terms: 

‘The strength of Custom, th^ custom of the tribe, lies ... in its adap- 
tation to a stage of mental development in which the effoit of action is 
preferred to the more exacting effort of thought, espet lallv it coordmativ e 
and prolonged. Its powerful appeal consists in its evasion, by piactical 
solutions of life’s problems, of the strain which reflection imposes upon 

1 Murph\, J : Pnmitit e Man His Essential Qut it ( London 11^7, Milfnrd) pp 7. 

a Can we name ihe \ang-phascs with which these two Yin-phascs h.i\» alte mated * 
‘The Integration of ( ustorn’ has been followed, in the rent r , r 1 t tMli/ahons, by a 
‘Differentiation of Intcllei tual Actrvit\\ Wer** the two difrle.it ntiations whieh respee- 
tivcly followed and preceded 'the Integration wf Instinct' intellectual likewise " We have 
no data that enable us to answer this question in the lint ot evolution vhn h has led to 
Man from the common ancestor of Mankind tind the Anthropoid Apes We aic more 
likely to obtain an answc r if wo turn our attention to the line re pre*si nttd h\ th< insects 
who still remain in ‘the Integration of lastin' t’ \t least one* ,udcnt of insect life' is 
inclined to think that ‘Insane t began as a reasoned act’ and that it ‘hei ame automatic’ - 
that is, ‘beeamc instinctive’ — onlv through a long process of repetition (llingston, 
R. W, G.: Problems of Instint t and Intelligence (London 1928, Arnold), p. 268.) This 
question is taken up again m P«ut III A, below, \oI. 111, on p 110. 

3 Murphy, op. cit., p. 31. 
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the ill-developed co-ordinativc powers of the savage brain. The result 
is the formation of a system of belief and practice which so dominates a 
great portion of Mankind in all ages down to the present, and is, in its 
own way, so deeply unified, that it deserves to be called the Integration 
of Custom. ... Its supreme disadvantage is that the mental effort to 
break through tribal traditions and age-long practices is as difficult as 
for the individual to conquer ingrained personal habits, and indeed 
much more so; for the collective consciousness in the primitive state, 
and even beyond it, with the social instincts in the heart of it like the 
iron in reinforced concrete, is extremely resistant to alteration. The 
tendency to rest in what has proved safe is stronger by far than the 
adventurous impulse to launch out upon the new and the unknown. 
'This accounts for the innumerable culs-de-sac in the history of the 
race, the stagnation in which so many tribes remain for long periods. 
Self-presei vation seems all on the side of inertia. . . . This Integration 
of Custom, Man’s next and prolonged resting-place after the Integra- 
tion of Instinct, is an illustration of the difficulty of maintaining the 
erect posture of the mind, and of the tendency to relapse to various 
forms of rest from mental strain and fatigue, which are characteristic 
of Primitive Man.’ 1 

I is inertuic thus entrenched in Custom, accounts well enough 
for Man's pause on the level of Primitive Humanity for something 
like 300,000 years; but why is it that, within the last 6,000 years, 
certain members of the Human Race, in certain societies, have so 
far overcome their inertia as to pass out of this Yin-state into a 
new fit of Yang-activity? The more weight wc attach to vis 
inertiaf as a negative retarding factor, the greater the momentum 
which we must ascribe to the positive factor, whatever it may he, 
which has set human life in motion again by its impetus. This 
unknown quantity must he the next object of our research. 

II. POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 
(<i) HALT AND KNVIRONMLNT 
i. Race 

The Race Theory and Race Feeling 

We are now in search of the positive factor which, within the 
last 6,000 yeais, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin-state 
which we may call the ‘Integration of Custom' into a Yang- 
activity which we may call ‘the Differentiation of Civilization’. 
There are several alternative directions in which this positive 
factor may be looked for. It may be sought in some special quality 
in the human beings who have made this pa rt icular transition from 

1 Murphy, op. cit , pp. 82-3. Compare Bagehot, \\\: PJnsus and Politics , 10th 
edition (London 189/, Regan Paul), pp. sS~Oo. 
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Yin to Yang on the twenty-one occasions of which wc have know- 
ledge; or it may be sought in some special feature in the environ- 
ments in which the transition has taken place ; or again it may be 
sought in some interaction between the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm, in some prowess of the Race when confronted with some 
challenge from the Environment. Let us explore these alternatives 
one by one. Let us consider first the factor of Race, and second 
the factor of Environment, each in and by itself. If neither factor 
appears capable, in isolation, of generating the momentum for 
which, ex hypothesis wc have to account, then we must find our 
unknown quantity in some product of the two factors, if we are to 
find it at all. It may be that, when they interact under ceitain 
conditions, they produce effects which do not follow from their 
action under other conditions either separately or together— as air 
and petrol vapour, when mixed in a carburettor and introduced into 
a combustion chamber, produce explosions poweiful enough to 
drive the engine of a motor-car, though the air in the atmosphere 
and the petrol in the petrol-tank remain inert. 

Race is the term used to denote some distinctive innate quality 
in any genus or species or other class or group of living creatures. 
The racial elements which concern us here arc distinctive psychic 
or spiritual qualities, possibly innate in certain societies of human 
beings, which may prove to be the positive factor impelling tluse 
societies towards civilization. Psychology, however, and particu- 
larly Social Psychology, is a study which is still in its infancy; and 
all discussions of Race, up to date, in which Race is considered 
from our point of view, depend on the postulate that there is a per- 
manent and precise correlation between hypothetical racial charac- 
teristics of a psychic order in human beings and the racial cha- 
racteristics which are manifest in our human bodil\ physique. The 
distinctive marks of Physical Race leap to the eve- even wlun 
the eye is untrained and the distinctions are subtle and minute. 
This general human sensitiveness to Race, in the phvsical aspect 
of Human Nature, may be an excrescence from the sexual faculij- 
though this suggestion is rather discredited by the fact that, within 
the Ge?ius Homo , there are no differences of Phvsical Race which 
have the sexual effect of making cross-union sterile*. Whatever 
the explanation of our sensitiveness to Physical Race may be, its 
undoubted existence as an element in our consciousness is apt to 
produce two intellectual consequences which arc fertile in crrois. 
It makes us assume that a phene nunon of which our perceptions 
are so acute must be proportionately plain to our understandings, 
whereas our scientific knowledge about Race in its physical aspect 
is really not appreciably greater than our knowledge abemt Race in 
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its psychic aspect. In the second place, we are led into taking for 
granted - without proof and even without presumptive evidence — 
the postulate of a correlation between Physical Race and Psychical 
Race which we have mentioned just above. Before making these 
hazardous intellectual leaps in the dark, we seldom pause to reflect 
that we arc setting out to explain one unknown quantity in terms of 
another . 1 

In the Western World of our day, 'racial’ explanations of social 
phenomena are much in vogue. Racial differences of human 
physique, regarded as immutable in themselves and as bearing 
witness to likewise immutable racial differences in the human 
psyche, are supposed to account for the differences which we 
observe empirically between the fortunes and achievements of 
different human societies. These ‘racial theories’, which ahvays 
start from the two assumptions to which w'e have drawn attention, 
are striking examples of one social phenomenon which we have 
now learnt to discount: to wit, the influence of social environment 
on historical study. 

The belief that differences of Physical Race are immutable is not 
peculiar to 01 - a ce of our society. The rhetorical question: ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?’ 2 antici- 
pates, in poetic imagery, the modern Western racialist's travesty of 
the modern Western biologist's proposition that acquired charac- 
teristics arc not transmissible — and the doctrine is not the more 
securely established for being formulated in prose. The present 
vogue of racialism in the West, however, has really little to do with 
current scientific hypotheses. A prejudice so strong as this cannot 
be accounted for by a cause so lational. Modern Western racial 
prejudice is not so much a distortion of Western scientific thought 
as a pseudo-intellectual reflection of Western race-feeling: and this 
feeling, as wc see it in our time, is a consequence of the cvpansion 
of our Western Civilization over the face of the Earth since the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century of our era. 

The feeling has been aroused by contact, often under untoward 
conditions, between societies whose members happen to stand at 
opposite extremes of the range of variety in Physical Race which 
is to be found in the Genus Homo, Our Western Civilization hap- 
pens to have emerged and developed among peoples in Western 
Europe who belong, in their physique, to certain varieties of ‘the 
White Race’ which our ethnologists have labelled ‘Caucasian’. In 

1 ‘Hu*r hat erst unM.xv 7eit d» m jus*fnn Gtnensat z t ine inncrc Hedeutury beipHegt, 

und main he ins Absmdc ubcT'.p.innte Tin one. n hahen dem Has -.entaktor eine Rtdojtung 
/ugest hiieben, die lhm mtmaU /ugekomnicn ist und * .*r gesihichtluhen I'riahiung 
ins Cie'-’tht ‘■ihhgt ‘ (\lewr, I... (iiuhuhte des Alter turns , vol. i (0, 4th edition (Stutt- 
gart anti Herlm C otta), p. 77.) 

2 Jeremiah, xm ?t, 
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exploring the whole surface of the planet, these White Westerners 
have come across representatives of all the other physical races of 
Mankind ; and in most of the permanent settlements which they 
have made, beyond the narrow borders of Western Europe, overseas, 
they have come to live intermingled geographically with members 
of one or more of these other races: in America, South Africa, and 
East Africa with African negroes; in the two latter legions with 
representatives of the dark-skinned races of India, as well; in 
Australia with the altogether primitive ‘Black fellow s’ ; in New 
Zealand with the Polynesian Maoris ; and in all parts of Australasia, 
as well as along the Pacific coast of North America, with representa- 
tives of the so-called Yellow' Race from China and Japan. 

In all these countries overseas w r here White people from Western 
Europe have settled cheek by jowl with representatives of other 
races, there are three elements in the situation which between 
them go far towards accounting for the strength and virulence of 
Western race-feeling in our time. First, the White people have 
established an ascendancy over the people of other races with whom 
they have come to share their new homes. Secondly, these White 
masters have almost everywhere abused their power in some way 
and in some degree. Thirdly, they are haunted by a perpetual fear 
that some day the positions may be reversed; that by weight of 
superior numbers or by more successful adaptation to the local 
climate or by ability to survi\e on a low er level of subsistence or by 
readiness to do harder physical or intellectual work, the Man of 
Colour may eventually bring the White Man’s ascendancy to an 
end and perhaps even establish an ascendancy of his own over the 
White Man. The ‘first shall be last, and the last first' ; T and, if ever 
this comes to pass, the White Man’s children must expect to have 
the sms of their fathers visited on their heads, for, in the con- 
sciousness of ‘under-dog’, the past is ever present. These con- 
siderations enter into the race-feeling of Western settlers o\erseas; 
and it is the feeling of these frontiersmen on the subject of Race 
that determines the feeling of our Western Society as a whole . 2 

1 Mark x. 31. 

2 In the homelands of our Western Sonetv in I uropc, which are tin* klv populated 
by White people with no appreciable admixture of other racial strains, no 'untact with 
meniben of other ra< cs in the experience of daiK life, aiul no Irai <>1 Colour'd p* ople 
coming into Europe from abroad to swamp or subjugate the W'hite Ran here at home, 
race-feeling is dormant most of the time, and, eun whin aroustd, u st ldoni 1 veiled to a 
high pitch. Yet, just on this account, public opinion among W’hite people at home is 
prone to acquiesce in the attitude and the policy, with regard to Rate, whuh aie press* d 
upon them bv White people who have settled in countries overseas. Thev a< quiesce 
because they feel that, aft r all, Rac e is the overseas peoples’ problem and not their > and 
that they ought not to withhold support from their own kinsmen out in the wilderness, 
who, in enlarging the domain of the White Race at the expense of otht 1 races, are in some 
sense fighting the battle of all W'hite Men, wherever they happen to he domiuh d, 1 Iciue, 
in this matter, it is not the W’hite Man in Europe but the European settler oversras who 
sets the tone. 
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POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 
The Protestant Background of our Modem Western Race- feeling 

The race-feeling which is thus aroused in our Western Society 
by the present situation and temper of our settlers overseas also 
springs naturally from the religious background of those Western 
people who are of the Protestant persuasion . 1 

In our Western history, the Protestant movement started 
immediately before the movement of overseas settlement ; and, in 
the eighteenth century of our era, the competition between the 
peoples of Western Europe for the command of the overseas world 
ended in the victory of the English-speaking Protestants, who 
secured for themselves the lion's share of those overseas countries, 
inhabited by pumilive peoples, that were suitable for settlement 
by Europeans, as well .is the lion’s share of the countries inhabited 
by adherents of the living non-Wrstern civilizations who were 
incapable at the time of iesisting Western conquest and domination. 
The outcome of the Sewn Years’ War decided that the w'hole of 
North America, from the Arctic Circle to the Rio (J ran do, should 
he populated In new nations of European origin whose cultural 
background was tin Western Civilization in its English Protestant 
version, and trial a Covunment instituted by English Protestants 
and informed with their ideas should become paramount over the 
whole of Continental India. Thus the race-feeling engendered by 
the English Protestant version of our Western culture became the 
dett miming factor in the development of race-feeling in our 
Western Society as a whole. 

This has been a misfortune for Mankind, for the Protestant 
temper and attitude and conduct in regard to Race, as in many 
other vital issues, is inspired laigely by the Old Testament; and in 
matters of Race the promptings of this old-fashioned Syriac oracle 
are very clear and very savage.- The ‘Bible Christian’ ui European 
origin and race who has settled among peoples of non European 
race overseas has inevitably identified himself with Israel obeying 
the will of Jehovah and doing the Lord's work by taking possession 
of the Promised Land, while he has identified the non-Europeans 

1 As the following in il\ -us ol the hi tori, al relation between Protestantism and modern 
Western rat e-tec lint* might Loruei\abl\ be nmniti i preted as an txpress*oii of rilujious 
pro | ud lit* m tin m ml of the writer, it mav be peitirmt for him to mention that he was 
brought up a-, a Protestant and that he has not become a Catholic — A J r ‘ 

- 'The Old Testament, of course, i-. onk n presentatn c of the S’ r:ai religious eciiius 
in its nouiir and tallow phase, and even in this phase, towards its latter end. there was 
an outburst of spiritual exponent e and spiritual treation — let ot Jet’ in d*e Hooks of the 
Piophcts- which points foiwaid to the New Testament It is m tiu .\oi Testament, 
mamtesth, that the S\ riac religious genius is icvealed at its. ?emth. It was an unfortunate 
peiversit> that led the founders of Protestantism m our nv>dt rn Western Christendom 
to seek their mam inspiration partly in the pre-prophet*. Hiks of the < >ld Testament and 
partly in the theology of one latter-day S> riac man ol v»cmus. St. Augustine ot Hippo 
fa Syriac saint whose true spiritual legacy to Mankind was not the doctrme of 
Predestination;. 
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who have crossed his path with the Canaanites whom the Lord has 
delivered into the hand of his Chosen People to be destroyed or 
subjugated. 1 Under this inspiration, the English-speaking Pro- 
testant settlers in the New World exterminated the North American 
Indian, as well as the bison, from coast to coast of the Continent, 
whereas the Spanish Catholics only exterminated the Indian in the 
Caribbean Islands and were content, on the Continent, to step into 
the shoes of the Aztecs and the Incas— sparing the conquered in 
order to rule them as subject populations, converting their subjects 
to their own religion, and inter-breeding with their converts. 2 

Again, the English Protestants took up the trade in negro slaves 
from Africa to the New World and aftcrwaids obt lined the mono- 
poly of this trade as one of the perquisites in the Peace Settlement 
at Utrecht (a.d. 1713). The Spanish and Portuguese Catholic 
settlers bought the human merchandise which t lie Protestant slave- 
traders offered them; but the Spanish and Portuguese Empires 
and the ‘successor-states’ which eventually took their place as inde- 
pendent states members of the Western Society were not the 
fields in which the institution of plantation slavery, which had 
thus been introduced into the New World, struck deepest root and 
grew' to the most formidable proportions. The stage on which the 
tragedy of negro slavery in the New World was plaved out on 
the grand scale was an English-speaking Protestant country: the 
United States. 

Finally, in Continental India, wheic the English could not think 
of supplanting the conquered ‘natives’ as they had supplanted 
them in North America, 3 but could only impose their rule on tin m 
as the Spaniards had imposed theirs on the ‘Natives' of Mexico and 
Peru, the sequel was not the same as it had been in the Spanish 
Indies. In British India, unlike Spanish America, only a negligible 
number of the ‘Natives’ were converted to the religion of the tilling 
race or were phjsically assimilated to it by ml< rbreeding. For 

1 W hen the hr*t translation of the Bible into a Teutonic language was made b\ t llilas, 

the aposth of trie (»oths, in the fourth centurv of out era, the translator wih'v < nutted 
the Books >f -Minuel and km^s on the ground that war and hlood hed wtrt too nun h 
in the mu k of the C*oths as it was without their nrmliMtv in this dirntmn lx mg 
consecrated and confirmed b\ tlu mthoiuv ot the »a«itd hook of tin it ru w re lip n It 
is a pitv that I.uther and the I ngli h translator* did not loll n\ l lid is’ i' mij It oi, 
indeed, improve on it b\ omitting Joshua ard Ju ! 'til 1 king Janus I s I njji h 

Aulhort/td Version of the Bible, which \ re cots the Old I t stamen! tnmpli ft and 
unexpurgated, was published in a n ihi i A hook t alh d 1 he Sul l.n^Itih Ol.isiwir hv 
r I homas Morton, was published in 1^37’ 

2 l 1 or the lustor> of the vein of rutldes ness m I nghdi r olomzahon, st e II C(ii)(r/»i f 
Annex, below 

3 The reasons are almost too obvious to need mentioning In the Inst place, I uio- 
peans could not hope to n ake theinselve s at home in the Indian ( lunate , t * en it thrv had 
found, or made, the soil of India fiec from otfu r hutmn nm pants In the second pla< e, 
the costing ‘\jtiw’ population of India was too numnous and too far advan« td in 
civilization to he exterminated, even if our British kra< lilts had e\tr contemplated 
treatu y tr e C anaanite m India they treated him in V.neru 1 
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good or evil, the English Protestant rulers of India have distin- 
guished themselves from all other contemporary Western rulers 
over non- Western peoples by the rigidity with w'hich they have 
held aloof from their subjects. They took to the Hindu institution 
of caste as readily 1 as if they had not found it established in India 
when they came but had invented it for their ow T n convenience. 

I once had an opportunity of seeing our old-fashioned Protestant 
zeal for the Lord through other Western eyes. 

At a date some time after Signor Mussolini’s march on Rome, 
I was lecturing at a summer school in a university in New England 
where one of my colleagues was a Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The Senator’s subject was the present position of Italy in the 
World — her achievements and her necessities, her claims and her 
grievances. This exposition was punctuated by rattlings of his 
sabre and tiamplings of his jack-boots ; and his English-speaking 
Protestant audience was neither impressed nor amused. As 1 
watched their composed, disapproving countenances, I could read 
what was passing in their minds: ‘Here is another foreigner, 
another naughty child - naughty, but not dangerous, because he 
cannot reallv «■ np to his parade ; but it is shocking behaviour, and 
it shall have no encouragement from us.' I soon realized that the 
poor Senator read their minds as clearly as I did. (He had lived in 
England for years and understood the ‘Anglo-Saxon' mentality.) 
In each successive lecture in the course, lie struck his attitudes with 
less and less verve and breathed his fire and slaughter with less and 
less conviction. Undoubtedly he realized that his performance was 
producing just the opposite effect to what was intended; but, no 
less certainly, he was bound by precise instructions and had been 
warned to produce documentary evidence (in the shape of a short- 
hand record) that he had carried out these instructions to the letter, 
under pain of losing his head — or at any rate his senatoii il lati- 
den ium -on his return to his native land. I became quite sorry for 
the Senator as his unheroic self-martyrdom went on; and I could 
see that the President of the university — a kindly man — was sorry 
too. As a mark of courtesy and esteem, the President invited the 
Senator, who was a bibliophil, to inspect the university library one 
day when our session was drawing to a close, and I happened to be 
included in the party. The chief treasure of the library was a Bible 
printed in the seventeenth century in the language of the Red 
Indians who had inhabited this part of New England at that time; 

1 'Readily', but not instantaneously, for the English in India did not fall into the 
practice of complete social segregation from 'the Natives' immediately upon their hrst 
arrival. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiics ie was a certain amount of 
social intercourse and racial intermixture between Engli^u and Indians which was 
discontinued in the nineteenth century and has not been rtnevved m the twentieth 
century on any considerable scale or with any noteworthy success. 
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and as the Senator handled the precious volume, his features 
relaxed and lighted up. ‘This book is very rare, then?’ he asked. 
‘There are not half-a-dozen copies known’, replied the Presi- 
dent proudly. ‘Then the Indians do not read it nowadays?’ the 
Senator went on. ‘Why, no, you see explained the President, ‘the 
Indians are no longer there.’ 4 Why, vvliat happened to the Indians ?’ 
asked the Senator brightly, with an innocent air — and at that 
question the President’s speech became confused. He hummed 
and hawed, he stuttered and stammered, till at last the words came 
out like the knocks of the engine in a motor-car if you try to start it 
on top gear: ‘What happened to the Indians? Well, the Indians, 
you know ---the fact is, the Indians disappeared.’ The Senator, 
listening politely, said never a word; but a smile appeared at either 
corner of his mouth and spread so broadly that I began to wonder 
whether, like the smile of the Cheshire Cat, it would meet round 
the back of his head. In that moment, weeks of suffering were 
revenged; and as I saw T him savouring his revenge in his cultivated 
Latin wav, I found myself repeating, under my breath, the ballad 
of those true-blue Protestant pioneers, the Walrus and the Car- 
penter, who wept with pity as the devouring Zeal of the Lord 
constrained them to eat up the devoted and defenceless oysters. 
Betw een this Protestant method of conversion by extermination and 
the methods of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada and Paraguay 
there is indeed a great gulf fixed. 

Of course the fanaticism and ferocity of the race-feeling which 
the Old Testament once instilled into Protestant souls have both 
considerably abated as Protestantism itself has evolved through 
Rationalism towards Agnosticism. First the traffic in negro slaves, 
and finally the very institution of negro slavery in the New' World, 
have been abolished by the English-speaking peoples themselves 
under the promptings of their own consciences and at the price of 
their own blood and treasure; and the attitude of the Englishman 
in India towards the people of India is no longer the attitude 
of unmitigated aloofness and superiority that it used to be. The 
improvement in feeling and conduct has certainly been very great. 
Yet even now’ this improvement is only partial and is still precarious. 

The slavery once imposed nakedly on uprooted and transplanted 
Black Men by immigrant White Men of English speech and Pro- 
testant faith in the New World w ill be imposed under camouflage, 
in our generation, on other Black Men in the homeland of the 
Black Race by the Dutch and English settlers in South and East 
Africa, if these settlers once obtain a free hand to deal with the 
native African peoples at their discretion ; and this revival of negro 
slavery — this time on the negro’s native continent — will not be the 
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less pernicious for being hypocritically disguised. The battle over 
negro slavery, which was fought out in the New World during the 
century ending with the end of the American Civil War, may have 
to be fought out in Africa once again ; and even if Light discomfits 
Darkness for the second time, the sequel to the American battle 
over this issue shows how hard it is for the Light to drive the Dark- 
ness altogether off the field. In the United States, w'here negro 
slavery has been abolished at so great a cost, racc-feeling remains to 
perpetuate the social evils of racial inequality and racial segregation. 
We can foresee that in Africa, too, the sequel, at the best, will be the 
same. The young communities of English-speaking White people 
in the United States and in the Union of South Africa and in Kenya 
Colony, upon whose future the more distant prospects of our 
‘Anglo-Saxon' version of Western culture very largely depend, are 
already in the grip of the paralysing institution of Caste . 1 

Meanwhile, the successive phases of Protestant race-feeling have 
left their mark on our Western thought in the form of various racc- 
theorics, as a slowly dying volcano leaves a record of successive 
eruptions in the petiified streams of lava that permanently dis- 
figure its flank- 

Among English-speaking Protestants there arc still to he found 
some ‘Fundamentalists' who believe themselves to be ‘the Chosen 
People' in the literal sense of the term as it is used in the Old 
Testament. This ‘British Israel 5 confidently traces its physical 
descent from the lost 'fen Tribes. We may Lave it to dispute its 
claim to the title with the rival claim ints, the most redoubtable of 
whom are the Afghans and the Alnssinians . 2 

There are other English-speaking Protestants —or e\-Protestants, 
for these would count themselves among the number of the intel- 
lectually emancipated- who hold the doctrine of ‘British Israel 5 
in a figurative or metaphorical sense. Without contending r 1 »at the 
English-speaking peoples of the White Race 3 * are descended from 
the Children of Israel after the flesh, these transcendentalist ‘British 
Israelites 5 do maintain that they have succeeded to the Israelites 5 
role of being ‘the Chosen People' in a spiritual sense —that the 
mantle of Elijah has fallen upon Elisha, whether by some divine 


1 1 his institution is discussed in Parts VIII and IX, below. 

1 Perhaps the Abvssmians ought strictly to be rtgarded as hors contours , since thc> 
have ‘gone one better’ than thtir competitors The \hvssimans have scorned the Ten 
Tribes arul have claimed Judah for their father. The Negus Xegusti sr\les himself 
officially, down to this dav, ‘the l ion ot the Tribe of Judah’ (see Uene i> xhx y, and 
Revelations v. y) 

' This qualification has to be added for strict accuraev, since ‘the English-speaking 

peoples’ in the literal sense include nowadays some ini’ ns of Negroes and CiOss- 

breeds who speak English as their mother tongue, and rn.t.iy peoples, from India to 
Japan inclusive, for whom English is a second language, supplementing the mother 
tongue as an indispensable lingua franca. 
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sleight of hand or by the accident of which way the wind blew when 
the mantle was in the air. However it may have happened, the 
English-speaking peoples have become (on this view) the Heirs of 
the Kingdom, the depositories of the hopes and capacities of Man- 
kind, the chosen vessels through whose instrumentality the Human 
Race is destined to attain to the goal of its endeavours. This doc- 
trine is resonantly enunciated in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Recessional. 

There are others, again, who seek justification for their race- 
feeling in theories that purport to be objective, rational, and 
scientific. These rationalists are chasing a will-o’-the-wisp ; for the 
race-feeling which is the ptimum mobile of their intellectual antics 
is an emotion fired by a religious spark, and any theory in which 
this emotion is reflected will prove, on analysis, to be emotional and 
religious like its original. The irrational nucleus can never be con- 
jured away, however scientifically it may be fumigated or sterilized. 
Tamen usque recurret. 1 The most popular of the idols that have been 
set up by this rather priggish and pedantic school of superstition 
is ‘Nordic Man 1 : the xanthotrichous, glaucopian, dolichocephalic 
variety of Homo Leucodermaticus whose pet name (given him by 
Nietzsche) is ‘the Blond Beast 1 . The votaries of this Racial God 
Incarnate maintain that all human achievements of any value in 
their eyes are his doing, and his alone. Before we bow down and 
worship this false god, let us see how far we may be able to account 
for his cult by the social environment in which it has arisen and 
maintained itself. 

‘Nordic Man 1 was first placed on his pedestal by a French aristo- 
crat, the Count de Gobineau, who w r as active between the Restora- 
tion of a.d. 1815 and the Revolution of 1848. 2 Dc Gobineaifs 
idolization of ‘the Blond Beast 1 was an incident in the French 
political controversies of the age. In the Revolution of 1789, when 
the French nobility were being dispossessed of their estates by the 
peasantry and were emigrating as refugees to Coblentz, the pedants 
in the revolutionary ranks, who were never happy if they could not 
present the events of the day in classical guise, proclaimed that the 
Gauls, after fourteen centuries of subjection, were driving their 
Frankish conquerors back into the outer darkness beyond the 
Rhine from which they had originally emerged, and were resuming 
possession of the Gallic soil w r hich, despite the long barbarian 

1 Horace: Epntlcs, Book I, Epistle io, v-rse 24. 

2 It is noteworthy that David Hume (tit shut \ i> 1711 m his cssa\ Of 4 \i atonal 
(Iharnctets, deals with the problem of the ernpirn allv observed dilhreruts between one 
human society and another alrno.t cxtlusivclv in tcnrs of the question whether the 
ph>sual environment or the social environment is the difh icntiatiiu' factor to whn h 
these differences are to be ascribed In Hume’s tssa\, the Race -the >t\ is bfrti 1 \ men- 
tioned -except for one footnote in whn h the author rt<ord*- some considerations whn h 
incline him ‘to suspect the N eft rocs to be naturalls inferior to the Whites’. 
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usurpation, had never ceased to be rightfully their own. I)e 
Gobincau’s cult of ‘Nordic Man' was a reactionary ‘scientific 5 
counterblast to this revolutionary classical conceit. 

‘I accept your identifications’, de Gobincau replied in effect to 
the revolutionary pedants of the generation before him. ‘Let us 
agree that the populace of France is descended from the Gauls and 
the aristocracy from the Franks; that both races have bred pure; 
and that there is a definite and permanent correlation between 
their physical and their psychical characteristics. Well, now you 
have delivered yourselves into my hands. You imagine, do you, 
that your Gauls stand for civ ilization and my Franks for barbarism ? 
Let me tell you that you have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. Whence came such civilization as your (Lulls ever acquired ? 
Of course, from Rome. And what made Rome grow great? Why, 
a primeval infusion of the same Nordic blood that flowed in my 
Franks’ veins. The first Romans and likewise the first Greeks, 
the Achaeans of Homer were fair-haired, blue-eyed conquerors 
who descended from the invigorating North and established their 
dominion over the feebler natives of the enervating Mediterranean. 
As long as fm.11 Mood remained pure, their civilization went from 
strength to strength; hut, alas, climate and numbers were both 
working against them. In the long run, their blood was diluted and 
their race cnfecbhd, and pari passu their power and their glory 
declined. The Roman civilization of which the Gauls were privi- 
leged to partake was no longer the Roman civilization of the great 
age; and within five centuries of Caesar's conquest of Gaul the 
Roman stock was exhausted altogether. The time had come for 
another rescue-party of fair-haired, blue-eyed conquerors to descend 
from the invigorating North in order to set the pulse of civilization 
beating again. Mv I 'ranks wep* the heroes who volunteered! ’ 

This political jcu d' esprit was given countenance by a Co -tempo- 
rary scientific discovery which do Gobincau was quick to take up 
and turn to account. It was discovered that almost all the living 
languages of Europe as well as ancient Greek and Latin, and 
the living languages of Persia and Northern India as well as the 
classical Iranian of the Avesta and the classical Sanskrit of the 
Vedas, were related to one another as members of a single vast 
linguistic family. It was rightly inferred that there must have been 
an V i\;pruch(\ a primeval ‘Aryan’ or ‘Indo-European’ language, 
from which all the known languages of the family b rived their 
common descent. It was wrongly inferred that the peoples among 
whom these languages were current were f hvsically related hi the 
same degrees as the languages themselves, and that they were all 
descended from a primeval ‘Aryan’ or ‘Indo-European’ race which 
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had spread conquering and to conquer, east and west and south and 
north, from its original home. A race which had brought forth the 
religious genius of Zarathustra and Gautama Buddha, the artistic 
genius of Greece, the political genius of Rome, and the all-embracing 
genius of our Western Society! Why, this race was responsible for 
practically all the achievements of human civilization. By com- 
parison, anything that any other races had ever accomplished was 
negligible. The Indo-European stock must have «ome unique 
quality which distinguished it in toto from all other breeds of 
Genus Homo. It only remained to identify this hypothetical and 
almost certainly fabulous ‘Indo-European Race 5 with the well- 
known fair-haired, blue-eyed, long-headed type of White Alan, and 
the apotheosis was complete. 

Starting from the pedantic polemics of revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary French politics, and taking the Indo-European hypo- 
thesis in his stride, de Gobineau worked out a racial theory of 
history which he expounded in a brilliant book with the provocative 
title Essai sur V I negalite dcs Races Hutnaincs. The follow ing passage 
presents the gist of his thesis in clear and forcible terms: 

T 1 est done ctabli: 

*i° Que les tribus actuellemcnt sauvages Font toujours etc, quelque 
soit le milieu suporieur qu'elles aient pu traverser, et qu’ellcs le seront 
toujours; 2° que, pour qu’une nation sauvage puissc mcnie supporter 
lc sejour dans un milieu civilise, il faut que la nation qui cree re milieu 
soit un rameau plus noble de la memo race; 3°que la memc cireonstance 
est encore necessaire pour que des civilisations diverses puissent, non 
pas se confondre, ce qui n’arrive jamais, sculement se modHicr forte- 
ment Tune par Fautrc, sc faire de riches emprunts reciproques, donner 
naissance a d’autres ci\ ilieations composees de leurs elements; 4 0 que 
les civilisations issues de races completernent etrangeres Func a Fautrc 
ne peuvent que se toucher a la surface, ne se penetrent jamais et s’ex- 
cluent toujours.’ 1 

De Gobineau’s theory has been plagiarized, refurbished, 
elaborated, and popularized, but never reproduced in its original 
brilliance nor enriched with a single new idea, by a host of adepts 
since his time, each of whom has had his own axe to grind. The 
hare which the vivacious Frenchman had started was run by 
heavy-footed German philologists who improved the word ‘Indo- 
European’ into Tndo-Germanic’ and located the original home of 
the primeval Tndo-Germans’ on that portion of the North Euro- 
pean plain which happened to be occupied in their day by the 
Kingdom of Prussia. In the reign of the Emperor William II, an 

1 De Gobineau, lc Comte J. A. : Rssm sur VInfgaliti des Rates Ifumairtes (Pari* 1851-5, 
Firmjn Didot, 4 V0I3.), vol. 1, p. 2^3. 
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English Germanophil joined in the chase with a ‘zeal of the con- 
vert’ which put the German devotees of ‘Nordic Man’ out of 
countenance. Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s insatiable imagina- 
tion ranged through the great civilizations and the great peoples 
and the great men and women of history, seeking whom it might 
devour, and it did not nst until it had swept them all into the 
Blond Beast’s maw. Not content with finding a Nordic ancestry 
for Charlemagne and for ‘fair-haired Mcnelaus*, he found it for 
Dante and for Jesus Christ. Is it not written in The Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century ? ] The fine flower of Xordicism, for 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, was the Imperial Germany which 
was on the eve of coming to grief in the General War of 191 jS. 2 

Chevied out of Europe b\ the clash of arms, de Gobineau's hare 
audaciously leapt the Atlantic and created a furore in the I’nited 
States, where ‘top-dog’ was just in the mood for the sport. In the 
Southern States, where the Nordic strain in the ph\bical race of the 
White population is perceptibly strong, the Nordic Gospel brought 
its converts glad tidings of effortless superiority, not only o\er the 
despicable negro in their midst, but over the formidable Yankee in 
the North. L » rivalry between South and North, the Yankee 

had won the last round the Civil War— but during the tnsuing 
half century lie had mixed his ‘Nordic’ gold with the ‘Alpine’ and 
‘Mediterranean’ alios of a stupendous immigration -from Southern 
and Eastern Europe which had given the South the go-by. Racially, 
the Yankee w as no longer the man he once wa,>, w hile the Southerner 
had been saved b\ misfortune from the temptation to st 11 his birth- 
right. Through the days of adversity, he had kept intact the price- 
less heritage of the finest blood in the World. His heart beat faster 
as the Nordic Gospel proclaimed to his eager ears that he was not 
down-and-out after all, and that if ever lie tried conclusions with 
the Yankee again, the verdict of the Civil War might he ’ 'versed. 
Ilis lips hummed a new song: ‘My strength is as the stiength of 
ten, because mv race is pure.’ And meanwhile, in the North, where 
the immigrants from Europe were being reinspired by forgotten 
sentiments and recalled to discarded loyalties through the psvchL 
effects of the European War, the same Gospel was producing, not 
elation, hut a n\i\al, in a terrifying guise, of that old Protestant 
fear of eternal damnation which had ceased to haunt the descen- 
dants of the Pilgrim Fathers in its primitive theological form. 

‘What shall we do to he saved ? W e had flattered ourselves, in our 


* The Foundations of the Smetecnth Century, b\ Chamberlain, II. S : English tdition 
(London 1911, Lane, 2 \ols ). 

a This < hapter was written before the cult ot Nordic ISi.in became part of the ofmiallv 
established creed of the German Reich as a result of the National-Socialist Resolution 
of 1933. 
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foolish pride, that the United States was a melting-pot in which any 
kind of Europeans could be turned intoa-hundred-per-cent. Ameri- 
cans in any quantities. We were living in the same fool's paradise 
as those medieval alchemists who thought that they had discovered 
the art of transmuting base metal into gold ; and now , under the 
test of the War, the futility of our social alchemy is exposed. We 
have not given the immigrant an American soul; we have only 
given him a hyphen; and when it comes to a tug of w r ar between 
the two loyalties on either side of the line, it is the German- or the 
Irish- or the Polish- or the Italian-, and never the -American, that 
wins. And why have we failed to Americanize the immigrant’s 
soul? Confronted with this vital question, we have opportunely 
discovered the new Science of Race, which supplies a convincing 
answer and indicates the action which wc ought to take. We have 
failed to Americanize the immigrant’s soul because Soul and Body 
are rigidly correlated by the first law of Race, while the second 
law of Race informs us that bodily characteristics are immutable. 
The descendants of the “Alpine” Jew from the Pale and of the 
“Mediterranean' 5 peasant from Sicily will remain “Alpines” and 
“Mediterraneans” still unto the third and fourth and foui- 
hundredth generation 1 ; and, as far asthev inter-marry with our own 

1 In the time immediatelv before tht outbreak of the Central War of 1914 t 8, whin 
the \olume of annual net immigration from 1 mope into the \ mud Stotts was at its 
maximum and the confidence of the American people in tin ir own pout rs o( assimilation 
was at its height, an Vrntrican ethnologist, Professor Boas ot Columbia l m\ersit\, 
conducted an in\ estimation in New A ork at the instance of the L nited States immigt itinn 
authorities and presented evidence purporting to show that the American-Lorn <1 ilJun 
of the 'Alpine' Jcwi-.h immigrant from the Pale with his br.u hvu phalic sk"M and of the 
‘Mediterranean’ immigrant from Sicily, with Ills dolichocephalic skull, were both al’kt 
born wnh a skull which differed pcrceptiblv from the skulls of the patents ip ea< h caw*, 
L>ut tended in both cases to approximate towards the mesoctphalu skull tv pe of the 
’a-humlred-per-cent American' New A oiker (See Hendrick, B T ‘ T he Skulk of our 
Immigrants', m McClure's Alagastne, Mav lyio and the following woiks ! v Profc *sor 
1 ranz Boas himself Changes m liodih Form of I)* siirulant a of Immigrants y\\ a.hington, 
DC 1912, Govt Printing Office 6ist Congiess, 2nd Ses ion Senate Documents, 
vol 64, Doc ament No 208), Kultur und Rasse (Leipzig 1014 AtiO.chap 111. Materials 
for the »S tud \ of Inheritance in Alan Columbia L imersity ( ontnbutions to Vnrhropo- 
logv, vol m (New \ ork 1928, C olumbia l rmersitv Prt is and 1 ondon 1929, Miltonl) 
Compare also the belief, which was held bv the \rahj< philosopher Il’i Khaldun, thut 
Negro peoples which migrate northwards evertuallv turn white and that W lute people s 
that migrate to the tropic s e\ entuallv turn black (Ibn Khaldfir Atu ,a Idamat , translated hv 
de blare, Baron McO ,vol i(Pm-> ih^n, In prime ric Imp* rule), p 172 Ibn Khaldun’s 
view is upheld bv one school of modern We tern ethnologist Sic, for t simple, 
Dixon, R B 7 he Racial Histor\ nf Alan (.New V ork 1923, Scrd rur), pp 47c; Si and 
494-5, and Tavlor, Griffith Emuonment and Race (Oxford 192 7, University I’re 
PP 33 -4 ) 

Professor Boas’s o id* nee produced a flutter in the dove-cots uf 1 thnolngieal Viinu, 
since the majority of modern Western ethnologists liad formed the opii ion that tht 
proportions bc*tvveen the length and breadth of the human skull were Iran .nutted without 
change through anv number of generations, and they had accordingly taken thtst skull- 
measurements as their hief criterion for elassifving Mankind into races It is not 
surprising to learn that Professor Boas’s contention was 1 ejected by the majority of his 
fellow -ethnologists as non-provtn. In this contrnv ersv , we mav I c content, for our 
part, to be neutrals and agnostics We will merely point out that, whims Professor 
Boas’s opponents regarded him as a subversive revolutionary who was proposing to 
destroy the whole basis on which the modern Western Science ot Lthnology had been 
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American stock, they will merely contaminate our Nordic purity 
without eliminating those inalienable “Alpine” and “Mediter- 
ranean” qualities of body and soul which the immigrants have 
brought with them. In the language of our ancestral Calvinistic 
theology, it is impossible by human efforts to wash away the taint 
of original sin or to save a vessel of destruction. All that human 
providence can do — and it is common prudence to do it- -is to ex- 
clude the lost soul and tainted body from the community of the just.’ 

This ‘scientific’ version of orthodox Protestant theology is ex- 
pounded in the works of Mr. Madison Grant and Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard. The efforts of a nation, converted to the Nordic Gospel 
wholesale, to save its ‘a-lnindred-pcr-cent Americanism’, have 
gone into action in the United States Immigration (Restriction) 
Acts of 1 921 and 1924. 

The most ethereal of the intellectual forms in which our modern 
Western race-feeling has expressed itself is the theurv of ‘the 
Diffusionist School’ of British anthropologists with which we 
deal in this Study in another chapter. 1 In this theory, the 
egocentric mania which stalks naked in the cults of ‘British Israel’ 
and 'Nordk. Man’ is so modestly clad and so scientifically presented 
that it gives us something of a shock to detect its presence here 
too. In each of the race-theories, that we have examined so far, the 
monopoly of the unique magical quality, to which all human 
achieve merit is ascribed, i.s attributed to >01110 fraction of Mankind 
in which the theorist himself is included. r l he ‘British Israelites’ 
claim this monopoly for British-horn British subjects domiciled in 
the United Kingdom; the Nordieists claim it lor all White Mon 
with fair hair and blue e\cs and a middling-shaped skull; others 
claim it for all White Men whatsoever. 'These theories differ only 
in regard to the si/c of the fraction of Mankind in which the 
monopoly of the magical quality is supposed to be vested They 
all agree in selecting a fraction, large or small, which happens to 
include the people by whom the several theories ap' held. In 

erected, ho n<vn i halkneed what is the* fundami* u! postulate ot all t.u c -theory s * that 
is, the postulate tli.it ph\ u.il and pwchual charaett iistu s a*c mmljUj I ho a^ump- 
tion unduhmg Pmtrsxot Boas’s argument .vis rhnt, if the children of livmi'n ants 
turned nut to hue a-hunditd-pcr tint Vniencan’ shul!', thi> n t.mr th-.t thex also nad 
‘a-hundrod-por-t 1 ,»t \nuiu.tn‘ souls (*’1 lus tut [it the aliened unit rente m shull- 
measurements hitunn immigrants and their <hildr«nl is , . . suggestive . . . I'ujim it 
shows tnat n >t even those t h ir.u tenstics of a ran* winch h.i\ i proved »-> he n.ost 
perm mint m tlioir old home remain the same, under the new surroundings, and we 
me compelled t<> coruludc that when these* feature* of the noth ih.u«* the whole 
hodi'* and mental [mj make-up of the nrmigianis miv t hangc ' -Boas (.thirties n 
Hoiiti) /• jmf/ of Peuendtints <*/ bnmttif tints. p 5 The postuLv of a fixed loircldion 
between bodilv and mental changes is made with still greater emphasis 0:1 p “h ) 1 "om 
this issumption it would follow logit allv that, if their sk, ’Is proved to have remained 
un-American alter a!!, their souls must have remained un-American likewise. 1 10m 
our standpoint. Professor Boas and lus opponents aic m the sine camp. 

1 In 1. ( (ml (//I, Annex, below. 
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contrast with all these vulgar egoists and Mow-brows’, the ‘British 
Diffusionists’ bestow the priceless monopoly upon a fraction of 
Mankind which lived between four and five thousand years ago 
and from which the founders of this school arc not themselves 
descended. In their view, ‘the Chosen People 5 , the uniquely gifted 
and creative race, were the ancient Egyptians of the age of the 
pyramid-builders. In their belief, the inhabitants of Egypt in that 
age invented ‘Civilization’, and their descendants, ‘the Children of 
the Sun’, 1 conveyed the invention at least half-way round the 
World: from Egypt to 'Iraq, from 'Iraq to India and China, from 
India to Indonesia, from China to Peru. The patrons of these 
Kulturtrdger maintain that their passage has left traces which, 
where found in combination, may be taken as sure evidence that 
‘the Chosen People’ did once pass that way. The chief of these 
tokens are the techniques of agriculture and irrigation, the institu- 
tions of Caste and War, the art of carving the human form in stone, 
and the worship of the Sun. 2 Nowadays, however, these traces are 
mostly vestigial; for the civilization thus invented and propagated 
could not outlast the race of the propagators. While the advance- 
guard of this ever-advancing race has been perpetually carrying its 
‘heliolithic’ civilization to fresh societies of primitive men, the 
garrisons which they have left behind at the successive halting- 
places on their march have been perpetually dying out; and, 
wherever this has happened, the primitive population whom the 
god-like strangers found when they came, and left behind them 
when they disappeared, have been unable to maintain the civiliza- 
tion which had been imparted to them — or imposed on them — by 
alien hands. Hence, in every successive zone in which it has been 
planted, the ‘heliolithic’ civilization has burst into sudden flower, 
enjoyed a brief bloom, and then degenerated, like the seed of the 
sower in the parable when it fell upon stony places. 

The preachers of this ‘diffusion theory’ marshal, on behalf of it, 
such a mass of anthropological evidence that at first sight \vc may 
fail to perceive that they are simply showing off de Gobincau’s 
‘Nordic Man’ in a new suit of clothes, and that their anthropo- 
logical frills arc just as adventitious as de Gobineau’s philological 
war-paint. Yet so it is. The lay figure employed in the staging of 
both theophanies is the same. 

* How different from ‘the Citizens of the Sun’ who were led to die in a forlorn hope 
by Aristonicus of Pergamum. These were not a ‘Chosen People’ but proletarians who 
naturalized themselves as citizens of another heavenlv body, herrflisc, on the surface of 
this planet, they had not where to lay their heads. (For these llchopohtrs, see iurther 
Part V below.) 

2 The full list of fifteen culture elements which are alleged to be characteristic of ‘the 
Children of the Sun’ will be found in Perry, W. J.: The Children of the Sun (London 
1923, Methuen), p. 406. 
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In placing their treasure in the ancient Egyptians instead of 
in ‘Nordic Man’, the ‘British Diffusion ists’ have merely performed 
the psychical operation which psychologists call ‘transference’. 
They have transferred their interests and affections and delusions 
from the living society of which they themselves are members to 
one of those extinct societies which their own society has adopted as 
its protegees 1 * * ; but, in doing this, they have not exorcized the self- 
regarding emotion from which the impulse to spin a race-theory 
arises, and therefore have not escaped the intellectual errors to 
which all theories inspired by egoism aie prone. ‘The Children of 
the Sun 5 , spreading the light of civilization, widdershins, from 
Suez to Panama, are wraiths of ‘Nordic Man’ spreading the same 
light southwards from the sunny shores of the Baltic to the Cim- 
merian darkness of the Mediterranean. The resemblance extends 
to details; for, in both theories, the illumination is ever ephemeral. 
The Sun of Civilization has to rise afresh day by day; the inferior 
races of Mankind have to be invigorated again and again with fresh 
grafts from Nordic or Egypt iac monkey-glands. What is to become 
of poor Humanity on the evil and inevitable day when the magic 
store of Simian vii tlity is exhausted? 

We have now completed our examination of our modern Western 
race-feeling, the social environment in which it has arisen, and 
the theories in which it has expressed itself. We can discount the 
theories to the extent to which the environment accounts for them ; 
and it accounts for them so largely that we might safely venture to 
discount them altogether. We prefer, however, to give them the 
coup de order by deploying certain positive facts against which they 
cannot stand. 

The first of these facts is that our modern Western race-feeling — 
inspired, as we have seen it to be, by the spirit imbibed fiom the 
Old Testament by Protestantism— was unknown in our Western 
Society in earlier times and has failed to assert itself in certain 
sections of this Western Society down to this day. During the so- 
called ‘Dark Ages' and ‘Middle Ages’ that is to say, during the 
eight centuries ending about the labt quarter of the fifteenth 
century of our era — the members of our Western Society, when 
they thought of Mankind as a whole, were accustomed to divide 
the human family into two categories, as wc divide it nowadays. 
The principle of division, however, was utterly different. Instead 
of dividing Mankind, as we do, into White people and Coloured 
people, our forefathers divided it into Christians and Heathen ; and 

1 For the indulgence shovvn bv Western public opinion towards evtinet civilizations 

vi hie h have been rescued from oblivion b\ the bulli.int achievements ot Western 

Jie lueole>Kists, see above, I. C (in) (/>), p. 135, footnote 5. 
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we are bound to confess that their dichotomy was better than ours 
both intellectually and morally. It was better intellectually because 
a human being’s religion is a vastly more important and significant 
factor in his life than the colour of his skin, and is therefore a 
vastly better criterion for purposes of classification. Again, the 
dichotomy into Christians and Heathen is better morally than 
the dichotomy into White and Coloured, because the gulf between 
religions, unlike the gulf between races, is not impassable. It is a 
division between sheep in the fold and sheep astray on the moun- 
tains, not between sheep and goats. 

In the eyes of the medieval Western Christian, when he looked 
abroad upon the World, the Heathen, wandering unkempt in the 
wilderness, were neither incurably unclean nor irretrievably lost. 
Potentially, they were Christians like himself; and he looked for- 
ward to a time when all the lost sheep would be gathered into the 
fold. Indeed, he looked forward to this with assurance as the fore- 
ordained consummation of terrestrial history, the fulfilment ol 
God’s purpose in the World. In this spirit, medieval Western 
artists used to portray one of the three Magi as a Negro. How 
different from the spirit in which the white-skinned Western 
Protestant of modern times regards his black-skinned convei t. The 
convert may have found spiritual salvation in the White Man’s faith ; 
he may have acquired the White Man’s culture and learnt to speak 
his language with the tongue of an angel ; he may have become an 
adept in the White Man's economic technique, and yet it profits 
him nothing so long as he has not changed his skin. Surely lie can 
retort that it profits the White Man nothing to understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge and have skill so that he can move 
mountains, so long as he has not charity . 1 

This medieval Western freedom from the prejudice of race- 
feeling has survived among Western peoples who have lemained 
more or less in the medieval phase of our Western Civilization, for 
instance, the Spaniards and Portuguese and the descendants ol 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers who have established new Western 
communities in America . 2 Among these rather backward Western 

1 i Corinthian*, xin i-i 

2 This is not to sav that the condition ot non- White populations untlei White rule 
in Spanish and Poitnt'uese Africa and in 1 atm Amenta is hippier to-das than the nm- 
dition of contemporary. non-White populations under Iintish or American rule On the 
contrars, the condition ot the non- White populations in the He panic countries and their 
present or former colonies, in the Old W oriel and the New, i- probable almost r. tr\- 
v here the less happ) ot the two at the pre t nt time r l his hnuivii, is because the 
Sr amsh and Portuj/ui e- ptakmu peoples ot the Western World arc at pre ort on tlu 
%\1 ioIl in a less happv rnrulit'or. them »Kes than the 1 n^lrh «-p*akinp f topics Vs fai 
a» the ron-W hitt population, ir the 111 jane < < untrn s suth r, the > -adit i tijualls with 
their W hite fcllou-r ountrv m< n of the same social c la-.se s , that is te> sa\ , tht \ sulh r from 
the prevailing political duorelei. and economic injustices- but not from an) racial 
disc rimination 
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peoples, the racial criterion has never superseded the criterion of 
religion 1 ; hut it is more interesting to observe the same freedom 
from race-feeling surviving among another Western people, the 
French, who have ever been in the forefront of Western progress 
and have distinguished themselves (for good or evil) by the radical 
thoroughness with which they have secul irized their national life. 

The French have discarded, as decidedly as the English-speaking 
peoples, the medieval Western dichotomy of Mankind into 
Christians and Heathen; hut the dichotomy which they have 
substituted for it is one of the same humane and significant kind. 
When the modern Frenchman looks abroad upon the World, he 
divides the human family into people who possess, and people 
who lack, the modern French version of the Western culture; and 
in his eyes everybody, whatever the colour of his skin, is potentially 
a cultivated Frenchman. A negro from the Senegal who possesses 
the necessary qualities of intellect and character can rise, and does 
rise, to positions of power and honour in French society, without 
being made to feel that he is being enfranchised grudgingly or 
esteemed with reservations. The freedom of the French from race- 
feeling has b.* a fact of common knowledge all through the 
modern age of Western history. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Centuries of our era, in North America, when the English settlers 
were expelling or exterminating the Red Indians, the French 
settlers weie intermarrying with them and assimilating them. 
During the General War of iqiq-iS, the Negro citizens of the 
United States who were semng in the American Army in France 
were astonished at the social liberality with which the French 
Whites treated the African Negro subjects of the French Republic 
serving in the French Army, whose cultural level was much lower 
than that of the North American Negroes on the a\erage. The 
justice of this observation can be verilied by any English- | caking 
White man who takes the trouble to \isit a garrison town in a 
French colony or in France itself and watch the White and Black 
soldiers of the Republic passing the time ot day together w hen they 
are off duty . 2 

1 The sense of religious solidantx and fratermtx dni not, howexcr, restrain the 
Spaniards ntul the Portuguese in South America, a untun and a halt ago, lrom cold- 
bloodtdlv and hrut dlx destine mg --out ot cheer gr» < d tor (nun-existent) gold and for (to 
them, emutiluable) land the wonilerful :ocnt\ which had been conjured int ' *'\istenie, 
b\ the genius of the JcMiit mis* lonai ies, among the primitive peoples ot I’araguax 

1 Ardent ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ racialists will argue that this but of obseixation does not 
refute, but confirms, thtir r.ic ul theories It is trough, the\ will sax. tor ^ ‘Latin* 
to eonsort with a ‘nigger*, tor a I atm* is a vers doubtful sort ot White 'lui I o speak 
frunklv, he is half-wax to being a 'nigger* hunselt so it is a ease ot ‘birds t>f a leather ! 
This gun can be siletucei b\ a single shot. We have merth to po.nt out that ip the 
population eif Tram e to-elax all the three toinentional ■ .rielits ot White* Ma. - IK 
* Mediterranean’, the ‘Alpine’, and the Nordic* are well leprvscnted \onnandx and 
other districts of Northern b ranee ean supplx pure specimens oi ‘the blond Beast as 
abundantly as Scanelinaxm or Appalachia themselxes. 
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We may next point to the fact that while, in our Western Society, 
race-feeling was once unknown and is not now universal, there are 
other societies in which the prejudice has taken shape on different 
and sometimes diametrically opposite lines. 

For instance, the Primitive Arabs who were the ruling element 
in the Umayyad Caliphate called themselves ‘the swarthy people’, 
w r ith a connotation of racial superiority, and their Persian and 
Turkish subjects ‘the ruddy people’, with a connotation of racial 
inferiority: that is to say, they drew the same distinction that we 
draw between blonds and brunets but reversed the values which 
we assign to the two shades of White. Gentlemen may prefer 
blondes; but brunettes are the first choice of Allah’s ‘Chosen 
People’. Moreover, the Arabs and all other White Muslims, 
whether brunets or blonds, have always been free from colour- 
prejudice vis-a-vis the non-White racts; and, at the present day, 
Muslims still make that dichotomy of the human family w'hich 
Western Christians used to make in the Middle Ages. They divide 
Mankind into Believers and Unbelievers who are all potentially 
Believers ; and this division cuts across every difference of Physical 
Race. This liberality is more remarkable in White Muslims to-day 
than it w r as in White Western Christians in our Middle Ages; for 
our medieval forefathers had little or no contact with peoples of a 
different colour, whereas the White Muslims were in contact with 
the Negroes of Africa and wdth the dark-skinned peoples of India 
from the beginning and have increased that contact steadily, until 
nowadays Whites and Blacks are intermingled, under the aegis of 
Islam, through the length and breadth of the Indian and the 
African Continent. Under this searching test, the White Muslims 
have demonstrated their freedom from race-feeling by the most 
convincing of all proofs: they have given their daughters to Black 
Muslims in marriage. 

I had an opportunity to observe this Muslim freedom from race- 
feeling at first hand when I was an undergraduate at Oxford. At 
that time there were two Egyptian Muslim undergraduates in my 
college: one a grandee, the other a man of the same social class as 
the rest of us. Physically, this latter was a pure specimen of the 
Mediterranean Race. To look at him you could not have told that 
he was not a Sicilian or a Catalan or a Provei^al. On the other 
hand, the young Egyptian grandee had a Negro strain in him which 
was not merely unmistakable but obtrusive. If this young man had 
been brought up in England, or a fortiori in the United States, lie 
would have been made to feel his Negro traits as a crushing misfor- 
tune which would have permanently oppressed his spiiits and 
undermined his self-confidence. I laving been bi ought up in Egypt, 
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he arrived at Oxford quite un-race-conscious. From his bearing, 
it was evident that he felt himself distinguished from other people, 
not at all by his Negro traits but by his noble descent. He bore 
himself accordingly, while the bearing of his socially less distin- 
guished fellow countryman, who could easily have passed himself 
off to the United States immigration authorities as a full-blooded 
European, was modest and unassuming. This was not from lack of 
spirit- —he has since made his mark by some particularly adventurous 
feats of exploration - but because, at Oxford, he felt himself to 
be living among his social equals, whereas the young grandee was 
evidently accustomed to regarding the people among whom he 
lived as his inferiors, flow deeply outraged the grandee would 
have been if he had realized how his Negro traits were regarded by 
his English and American fellow undergraduates! The fact that he 
remained un-race-conscious during his years at Oxford speaks 
well, no doubt, for the manners of the English upper-middle class; 
but the more important fact that he had previously grown up 
un-race-conscious at home in Egypt speaks, surely, far better for 
the broad humanity of the spirit of Islam. 

Race and (Utilization 

It is an established fact of Physiology that, in all human beings, 
the pigment secreted in the skin is qualitatively the same; and that 
the different shades of colour which strike the eye and affect the 
feelings anil give rise to theories and classifications correspond 
to mere differences in the quantity in which this qualitatively 
uniform human pigment happens to be present beneath the skin 
of any given specimen of the Human Race. 1 We can verify this 
on the body of an African Negro; for the palms of his hands and 
the soles of his feet are of a different shade from the rest of his 
skin and of practically the same shade as the whole skin el a White 
man the explanation being that, on his palms and soles, a Negro 
has about the same quantity of pigment that a White man has all 
over, while on the rest of his body the Negro has rather more. This 
fact indicates that our colour-prejudice has not a shadow r of physio- 
logical justification and show's it up for what it is: a particular 
instance of the irrational but universal aversion from whatever is 
abnormal. ‘Nordic Man’, who rejoices in the rather low’ quantity 
of pigment in his skin, eyes, and hair which happens to be normal 
in human beings of his kind, is repelled by the abnormal case in 
which this quantity is reduced to zero and ‘the Blond Beast* 
transformed into an albino, though logicallv, if colourlessness is the 

i On this point see, for example, Taylor, Griffith: Environment and Race (Oxford 
1927, University Press), p. 33. 
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pink of perfection, the rare albino ought to be hailed by his common- 
place Nordic relatives as a king of men. Again, even the relative 
lack of colour which is normal and therefore comely in the sight of 
a White man is abnormal and therefore unbecoming in the sight 
of a Red Indian, who expresses his aversion by calling the White 
man a ‘pale-face'. It even happens that a human being comes to 
regard his own colour with aversion if he lives for some time in a 
minority of one among people of a different colour -the colour of 
the majority setting the norm. For example, it is said that David 
Livingstone, on one of his expeditions, after passing many months 
in Central Africa with no White companions and none but Negroes 
round him, began to find that the sight of his own naked skin turned 
him sick, as though he were looking at some deformity of nature. 

This craving for the normal in physical appearance (whatever the 
normal may be in the particular circumstances) is not of course 
confined to the single feature of colour. For example, in the 
United States, where the physical appearance of the White people 
is the norm for the Coloured people , 1 the Coloured women try to 
lessen their unlikeness from the White women by straightening 
their hair. On the other hand, the White women, who have no fear 
of looking like Negroes, take pleasure, as White women do in other 
countries, in having their hair waved or curled. Thus, in the same 
American town at the same moment, some barbers may be busy 
straightening women’s hair in the Negro quarter while others are 
busy curling women’s hair in the White quarter in both cases 
alike, for the satisfaction of the universal human craving to be ‘in 
the fashion ’. 2 

Hair, indeed, is just as good or just as bad a criterion of Race 
as pigment . 1 The North American Whites and Negroes arc sensi- 

1 This is not because the Negroes arc in a nunoiitv; for though tlicv arc m a minoiitv 
of about 10 versus 90 per cent, in the t inted States as a whole, they u^ualK live in a 
milieu of their own race ow ini' to the tendency towards local segn gation The reason 
whv the Coloured people aspire to resemble the White people is that the White people 
have the prestige of being the tilling rate. Moreover, the Coloured population of the 
Cmted States is crossed with W lute blood 111 all degrees, and the Coloured ptople who 
are seven-eights or liftccn-sixtccnths White look forward to the possibility ol ‘passing’ 
surreptitiously into the White community. It may he questioned, however, whether 
even if, in the course of generations, all visible traces of their Negro origin were bred out 
of the Coloured population of the United Slates, their descendants would he pci nutted 
by the descendants of the pure Whites to ‘pass’ wholesale and thus extinguish ‘the 
colour-bar*. The precedent in India suggests that, even if the visible difference of colour 
eventually disappeared, the •mcial barrier originally founded on this difference would 
survive, as rigid or more rigid than ever, in the form of Caste. In India to-day the caste 
divisions are reflected only shghtlv, or not at all, in any corresponding differences of 
colour; yet Philology shows that Caste — for which the Hindu word is Varna, meaning 
‘colour* — originated in a colour-bar such as exists in the United States to-dav. 

2 It may be added that, in this generation, ‘nigger’ is a popular colour for White 
women’s clothes, and that the colour of a Negro woman’s skin is one of the favourite 
shades of White women’s silk stockings, which are intended to convey to White men’s 
eyes a suggestion of the naked flesh. 

3 Hair is taken as the primary basis of racial classification by Haddon, A. C., in The 
Races of Man and their Distribution , revised edition (Cambridge it> 2 9, University Press). 
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tive to the straightness or curliness of the hair on the head. The 
Japanese are sensitive to the general hairiness of the human body, 
because, in Japan, this happens to be a more significant feature 
than the colour of the skin. The Japanese people (like almost every 
other people that has ever distinguished itself) is of mixed race; 
and its original racial components must have differed widely in 
colour; for there is a considerable diversity of colour among the 
Japanese people to this day. In the same district and in the same 
social class and in the same family you may find skins varying from 
copper-colour to what White people call white. Hence, the differ- 
ences of colour within this range do not excite race-feeling among 
the Japanese any more than this is excited among Europeans by 
differences in the quantity of hair on their bodies. On the other 
hand, Japanese of all shades of skin are alike in being more or less 
hairless except on their heads, in contrast to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Japanese Islands who, like Nordic Man in the 
unshaven state of nature, have bushy beards and hairy chests . 1 
For this reason, the Japanese call these aborigines (the remnant of 
whom are now philanthropically preserved, on the northern island 
of Hokkaido, ‘reservations’) ‘the Hairy Ainu’. In the local 
circumstances ot Japan, it is just as natural to emphasize the hairi- 
ness of the inferior race as it is in the United States or in the Union 
of South Africa to emphasize their colour; and as the people of 
European origin apply the colour-classification, which suggests 
itself in their own local circumstances, to the whole of Mankind, 
so we might expect the Japanese to divide the human family, not 
into a ‘White Race’ and a ‘Coloured Race’ but into a ‘Hairless 
Race’ and a ‘Hairy 

Logically there is nothing to choose between one classification 
and the other; but it may be edifying for 11s to glance at the classifi- 
cation with which we are less familiar. It yields \\ hat, to our minds, 
are disconcerting results. It brackets ‘Nordic Man’ with the Hairy 
Ainu of Hokkaido and the Blackfellows of Australia and the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in Southern 
India, as one of the representatives of a race whose abnormal 
hairiness makes them not as other men are . 2 

‘What nonsense \ the indignant Nordic ethnologist exclaims. 
‘Is it likely that there is any racial relation between these tribes, 

1 'The \inu also resemble ‘Nordic Man' in beinj* white-skinned. In fact, their physical 
resemblance to him is so close that, it thes choose to <Jmm that the> are his poor relations, 
he would find it difficult to disprove the embarrassing assertion. 

2 All the races mentioned in this sentence are bracketed together as members of the 
V yrnotrichous’ or was v-huired famdv b> IJaddon in op cit. (t m ‘An Arrangement of 
the Main Ciroups ot Mankind', on pp 14 15). The autho Julv notes (in op. cit , n p 6) 
that ‘some c^motnchous peoples have \oi\ hairy bodies, e Ainu, Tod a, some 
Australians, some huropoans. The Xanthoderim [1 e. Mongoloid Asiatics, Bushmen, 
and Hottentots] usually have an almost him less body, as have most Negroes. * 
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considering that their homes are separated by the whole breadth of 
Europe and Asia ?* But the Japanese ethnologist has his answer up 
his sleeve. Courteously he points out to his Nordic colleague that 
‘the Hairy Race* is the nearest of all living races to the Apes in that 
feature which is fundamental for Japanese purposes of racial 
classification. It follows that ‘the Hairy Race" is the nearest of all 
living breeds of Man to the common ancestor of Apes and Men. 
In other words, ‘the Hairy Race* is the most primitive, rudimentary 
experiment in Homo Sapiens that $urvi\es; and it is natural enough 
that it should only survive in holes and corners. If we assume that 
the original breeding-ground of Mankind lay somewhere in the 
heart of the Old World, and that ‘the Hairy Race’ was one of the 
earliest human swarms to hive off, then we should expect to find 
Homo Hirsutus pushed outwards in all directions, to the ends of 
the Earth, to Australia and to Hokkaido and to Ultima Thule, 
by younger and superior races- Homo M edit err aneus and Homo 
Dr avid it us. Homo Alpinus and Homo Mongolian which ha\c 
issued from the common breeding-ground at later dates to multiply 
and replenish the Earth in their turns. Thus the vast distances 
which separate the several surviv ing tribes of Homo Hmutus to-day 
are presumptive evidence for and not against the racial kinship of 
these tribes which their common shaggincss betrays. Their present 
homes are not their respective cradles but their respective retreats 
from a common birthplace. They are fragments of the circumfer- 
ence of the circle in which Homo Hnsutin has spread or has been 
chevied- over the face ol the Earth from his original centre of 
dispersion. We may compare his now widely dispersed representa- 
tives with the disturbances which remain here and there on the 
surface of a pond when'the last of the ripples produced by the fall 
of a stone into the water is dying aw ay. It the Japanese ethnologist 
presents his case on these lines, it will be difficult lor the Nordic 
ethnologist to rebut it. 1 

1 Our more enterprising < thnolojjisls seem im lined nowadavx to explain the distribu- 
tion of the Races of Man, as wo find it at the carliut date to which our ir cords extend 
hack, bv the hvpothesis ol su»cts-,i\e waxes of emigrate n, m all dilutions, iiuu a 
common original centre See, tor example, 'lav lor, Orithth bm itonvunt and Ract 
(Oxford 1927, University Press'), cspeciallv pp. 4-*; and c hapten \\ ‘The Migration- 
Zone Theory ol Race Lvuluti' u’ 'The author’s the or v u summed up in the uyht 
propositions on pp. 220-1, and is presented visually in the frontispiece 

Of course our Homo lhrsutiis is not really th' earht t breed of Man known. I remi 
fragments of skeletons, our palaeontologists have been able* to re construe t several much 
more rudimentary tvpts, and indeed Homo Hnsuiu\ is not quite the most primitive 
breed of Man that is still living Hevond the Nordic re nniant of Homo Hnsutus, which 
still clings to the north-western fringes of Europe and Asia, from the Normans in the 
lower valley of the St»ri< to the Lastern 1 ’inns in the lower \allt> of ihe Obi, we lmd a 
till more primitive race the Lapps in Northern Scandinavia and the Samoveds along 
the Arctic coasts of Russia, while in Arctic America we have the 1 squimaux -who art- 
supposed te} be a remnant of the hunters that roamed over f urope in the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic Age (See Dixon, R H . 7 he Racial Htstor\ of Man (New V ork 1921, Scribner), 
pp. 484-6 ) Again, beyond the A*nu remnant of Homo Hirsutus in Hokkaido and Sakha- 
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Another racial feature which acts as a stimulus of race-feeling, 
no less powerfully that hairiness or colour, is smell. 

‘I hope you have been enjoying yourself’, said an English 
dramatic critic to a celebrated Japanese actress who had been 
having a season in the West End of London. ‘Yes, on the whole ’, 
the lady replied, ‘but of course there have been hardships to put 
up with.’ ‘Hardships? I am sorry to hear that ’, the Englishman 
exclaimed (rather taken aback, for the Japanese artist had been 
received enthusiastically by the English public). ‘Oh yes’, she burst 
out. ‘And the worst of all was the smell. The people in this country 
smell like lions and tigers. . . . But not you, of course ’, she added 
hastily, solicitous for her own manners and for her interlocutor’s 
feelings, Sou only smell of mutton-fat and scented soap.* The 
truth is that the Japanese, whose national odour is kept sweet and 
wholesome by a mainly vegetarian diet, arc considerably distressed 
by the rank and foetid odour of the carnivorous peoples of the 
West an odour ol winch we are haidly conscious ourselves be- 
cause we are living in the reek of it all the time. 

It is not only the Japanese who are upset by the White Race’s 
smell. A hit^.lj tultivaUd and fastidious English lady of my 
acquaintance once went to stay for several months in South Africa 
and engaged a staff of native servants among them, a little Kaffir 
maid. It happened several times that the maid, on being summoned 
into her employer’s presence, fell into a sudden faint; and the lady, 
who was kind-hearted, felt some concern. What could be the 
matter with the girl? Was it heart-disease? Or was it just acute 
nervousness at finding heiself tete-a-tete with a member of the 
superior race? The lady questioned the other servants, only to 
have her questions pamed and eluded in the usual provoking 
fashion ; but at last an older sen ant, who saw that her m» stress was 
becoming really upset and alarmed, succeeded in conque ing her 
own reserve and embai rassment. ‘You needn’t worry, Madam’, 
she assured my friend, ‘there is nothing serious the matter with 

lin, we find the still more primitive I'alat o- m ti< peoples in the north-ca-tern corner of 
Continental Via 1 inalK , bexond the Vust'dim Hhe hlcllt svs, we find (or, rather, 
found, btfoie we exterminated them) tin still nunc primitive natives of Tasmania 

All the same, this wave-thior it rut distuhutnm It ids to conclusions which must be 
horrifying for those of us who are addicts to race-ff tlimr VNational-^ociuhst’Mecklen- 
hurget who is thnllcd to hcl cc ursing tht nirh his um\ the ‘pure’ blood of ‘Nordic’ 
Odin max he com tiled b\ tlu expert of being a ‘bleached’ ‘Pioto- VustraloiJ* or ‘Proto- 
Negroid’ (Dixon, op eit , pp 74. si and mix be grateful, in tnc cireumstam es, to the 
amateur who has been content to call our Mcchlt nburger nothing worse than a Ger- 
manized Slav Nordic Man is hrmlx put in his place bx Mr Griflph T tv lor I haxe 
tome to the conclusion that the s> called Nord'e races do not stand v»ut as the most 
advanced txpc ot Man One i exult ot the studv ot the distribution of Man is t v lead 
the xxnter to the belief that the so-i ailed ‘xelloxx’ or Mongolian txpc ol Man i c n hiter 
product of human evolution than mam western meml of the so called ‘wiiite’ or 
Furopean txpe In other words, the Pastern Asiatic i% further from the primitive 
anthropoid stock, while the Negioiel and West European peoples are earlier, lower 
offshoots from the line of human evolution ’ ( l'a) lor, op eit , pp. 336 and 337.) 
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the girl. The fact is, she has come straight from her village to you ; 
this is her first place in White people’s service, and she isn’t yet 
quite used to the White people’s smell. But don’t you worry. She 
will get used to it soon enough. Why, look at us! We all used to 
faint at first, but now we have quite got over it. It will be the 
same with her, you’ll see ! 9 

Here, then, are three different physical features- colour, hairi- 
ness, and smell -which all excite race-feeling and are all equally 
suitable, or unsuitable, for being taken as bases for racial classifica- 
tions. For our purpose it has merely to be pointed out that these 
alternative classifications, between which there is nothing to choose 
from a logical standpoint, yield results w hich are quite incompatible 
with one another. 

Let us now take up the colour classification -a choice w r hich is 
arbitrary' in itself but apt for our argument, because this happens 
to be the currently accepted classification in the modern Western 
World. Let us briefly survey the contributions which peoples of 
the several races of Man, as classified by colour, have actually made 
to our twenty-one civilizations. We will confine our attention to 
active, creative contributions, leaving mere passive membership 
out of account (for, if we took account of that, wc should have to 
inscribe, as contributors to the contemporary Western Civilization, 
the entire liv ing generation of Mankind). 'Faking account, then, of 
creative contributions and of these alone , 1 we obtain the results set 
out in the following table: 

Rare contributing to (Utilizations 

White (‘Nordic’) Indio { Ilittite O Hellenic Western } 

Orthodox Christian (in Russia) 

White (‘Alpine’) JL^yptiac ( ? ) 2 * * * 1 Sumeru Minoan ( 7 ) ? 

Ilittite Hellenic Western Ortho- 
dox Christian (mam body) t Orthodox 
Christian (in Russia) Iramc 

White (‘Mediterranean’) Egvptiac * SurncriO ' Minoan Syriac * 

Hellenic Western - Orthodox Christian 
(main body) 1 Iramc J Arabic \ 
Babylonic 

White (‘Polynesian’) Far Eastern (in Korea and Japan) 

Brown* Indie i Hindu 

Yellow’ 6 Sirnc - Far Eastern (mam bodv) ~ Far 

Eastern (in Korea and Japan) 

Red 7 Andean i Mayan * Yucatec Mcxic 

Black 8 None 

1 The contributions, if an\, which have bet n made to the ‘related' civilizations i \ the 

external proletariats of the intt< edent < iv ili/ations to whu h thc\ are related, aic Xiot here 

counted as creative except in the cases of four related c i\ ili/ations the Indie , Ilittite, 

Svriac, and Hellenic -r in which the external proletariat, and not the internal proletariat, 

has been the living link tb rough which the relation has been established. 

For notes 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7 , and 8 bee the opposite page . 
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It will be seen that when we classify Mankind b\ colom, the 
only primaiy race that has not made a creUivc contribution to am 
cmh/ation is the Black Race (on the assumption that the Draviduns 
are, not 'black , but biown ) 1 his single cvcc ption should not deter 
us from drawing the genual inference which the lemainder of tht 
evidence suggests It c\ery primary race except one has made a 
creative contribution to at least one of the twenty -one civilizations 
which have emerged up to date, we must infer that the capacity for 
civilization is not a monopoly of any fraction or fractions of the 
human family, but is the universal birthright of Mankind, and 
there is no warrant for supposing thar one particular fraction the 
Black Race has been bom without this birthright and is con- 
genitally incapable of civilization just because it has failed to 
make one of these creative contributions so far In order to see the 
position and prospects of the Black Race in proper perspective, we 
must remind ourselves of a consideration which has been before 
our minds at an earlier stage of tins Stud}- 1 r I he species of human 
societies called civilizations, which has been in existence less than 
6,000 years so far, has an ‘expectation of life’ which is at least 
eighty-thru mihiun times as long as its present age, on the most 
‘conservative* estimate ol astronomical probabilities 1 2 

Wc can make the meaning of these figures intelligible to our 
minds if we think of the enterprise of civilization as a ‘Marathon 
Race* in which a white, brown, jellow, red, and black man are 

2 I or the evidence of the presence of an \lpine as util as a Mediterranean strain 
in the peoples uho vieattd tl e 1 gvptn t ivili/iti n b> mastering tie ph>si al emiron 
ment of the Nile Valles helm the 1 tr t C ttar'Ut see Smith C I Ihct 7 /e Artiiertt 
Ff(\ptians (I ondon an 1 New Vtrk i> t Htrpcr) chaj ter vn and 1 he Lamlrtdge 
4 nnent HttU r\ \ol i A nd edition pp T> 4 ind 244 5 

■» hr 1 e\ idence of the prt sti ce lan Mpme as vullns a Mediterranean strain in the 
people uho treated the Min an C mli ati n bv ma ttring the phssieal environment of 
the Aegean Archipelago see Mvres J 1 m tl e i fucetitngs oj t hi Briti h }radem\ 
1906 pp "'oo 1 and in M h) t ere the Ore ks (Ikrkeltv 1 ; ,0 Cnisersity C anforma 
Press) eh 11 pp 30 1 

4 I he Sumerians are suj j •> < 1 to hiv t bet n XI 1 11 1 s but it is also suppos d that the 
creation of the Swmen C ivilizui n th*"t ugh tht nqiu st ( I tl e phvsieaf environment 
of tht liutrvalltv f f the I igns an 1 h uj hiates u as tht 1 1 it achievement of Surrenan 
immigrants and Stn ltu al ngines un 11 the\ found alrt idv squatting cn the brink of 
the T igr 1 luihrattin jungle swamp ind tltsc S* mitu contributor* to the creation 
of the Sumerit C n ill Hti n u<rt prtsutmblv Vli uilerrantans 

* The tenn Broun Rau is used he 1 t» t \ c r * t th the Dravidian population of 
Continental Inlinand the M il i\ p juhtim tf lndtnesn 

' Iheteim ^rl’ s Ha 1 is a misn imr ti r m m\ members of this race in China and 
Japan ire an uhitt as in W hite Man 1 he real distinguishing marks ot this race are not 
the colour of its skin but the t» xture ol its hair and the set of its eves 

7 l he term Ked Raet is no men apprt pnatc than the term Vellow Rate Here 
again, the real iistinguishmg marivs art the. t< xturt cf the hair and the stt of the eves 
and by these t ritern tht Red Race anil the Vtllou Rate ought perh» st he classified 
as two branches >f a single net which mu,ht lie labelled the Mongolo American 

8 1 he term Black Rate is used htrt ti cour the Australian I lackfellows the Papuans 
and Melanesians the Vtddahs of C ev Ion and tht I oda >f Southern India as veil as 
the Negro populati m of Xtri^a south of the Sahara 

1 See I C (m) (r) p 1^3 above 

* bee I C (111) (r) Annex below ad fm 
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competitors. The pistol has been fired; and an instantaneous 
photograph, taken at that instant, shows that the runners are ofF — 
that is, four of them are off out of the five, for the fifth still stands 
toeing the line. What is the matter with him? Is he in a day- 
dream? Is he paralysed? Is he out of the running? We can only 
answer that all these questions are premature; for the time which 
has elapsed between the moment when the signal was heard and 
the moment recorded in our instantaneous photograph is no more 
than one eighty-three-millionth part of the time which the fi\e 
runners have to run. It is no doubt possible that the runner who 
has been this infinitesimal degree slower than his competitors in 
getting away may never get away at all ; but there is no ground for 
this expectation in the position which our instantaneous photo- 
graph reveals, unless we wilfully ignore the time-factor w hich is of 
the essence of the situation. We have no more w arrant for assuming 
that the black competitor will not get away, or that he will not 
eventually win the race, than w r e have for assuming that his red 
or yellow or brown or white competitor will be incapacitated, cn 
courant , by some other kind of mishap -by failure of heart or 
wind, or by stumbling and breaking his leg. These contingencies 
are all just as possible as the contingency that the black competitor 
will remain toeing the line for eighty-three million times the 
infinitesimal length of time during which he has been toeing it so 
far since the moment when the starter’s shot rang out. 

As a matter of fact, there are certain features in the Negro’s 
circumstances which convincingly account for his failure to take an 
active part in the enterprise of Civilization during these first fine or 
six thousand years, without creating any presumption that this 
failure may be insurmountable and definitive. On this point, we 
will cite the opinion of an able, experienced, and sympathetic 
French observer: 

‘Lorsque nous disons des Negres qu’ils sont de grands enfants, nous 
entendons que ce sont des adultes a mentalite puerile, ct nous sous- 
entendons que la mentalite a laquelle nous assimilons la leur est celle de 
nos enfants a nous: en quoi nous retombons dans l’cteinelle erreur qui 
nous fait juger des autres d’apres nous-memes. C’est, si Ton veut, une 
definition comparative, basec sur des analogies plus ou nioins super- 
ficielles, non sur des faits consideres en eux-memes. 

‘Elle est viciee a sa base, parce que reposant sur unc petition dc 
principe. Nous supposons a priori que notre race est le prototype dc la 
civilisation en soi, mais qu’elle ne realise celle-ci que par l’organe de scs 
adultes, et nous voulons bien accorder a la race noire un pied de pseudo- 
egalite avec la ndtre, a condition de ne la mettre qu’au rang de nos 
enfants, e’est-a-dire dc ceux d’entre nous auxquels nous refusons la 
faculty d'atteindre au niveau de la masse. C’est, cn termes plus 
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aimablcs, mats non moins absolus, proclamer de nouveau cette infe- 
riorite des races de couleur, soutenue avec plus d’aprete, sinon plus 
de logiquc, ct cn tout cas avec moins d’hypocrisic, par Gobineau et son 
ccole. . . . M 

‘Les Negres africains forme nt- ils une race intellectuellemcnt infe- 
rieure aux autres races humaincs? On l’a souvent affirme, mais sans 
jamais en donner de preuves convaincantes et en prenant generalement 
un point de depart faux. 

4 On a dit que les Noirs seraicnt actuellement inferieurs, sous le 
rapport du developpement intellectuel, a ce que sont les autres types de 
Phumanite. II me parait qu’on a, ce disant, confondu “ignorance” avcc 
“inintelligence”. Le plus grand genie du rnonde, sM n’etait jamais alle 
a recole et n’avait jamais vecu qu'au milieu des sauvages, aurait etc sans 
doute dans la complete impossibility de manifester sa haute intelli- 
gence naturelle, ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’il ne Pent pas possedec 
effectivement. . . . 

‘Or les Noirs de l’Afrique ont eu cette malrehance funeste de ne 
pouvoir evoluer comrne Pont fait les autres grandes races humaines, sans 
qu’ils y aient etc d’aillcurs pour rien. Alors que, depuis de nombreux 
sucles, les descendants des Gaulois nos ancetres se sont trouves 
constamment en contact a\ec des populations plus evoluces 011 autre- 
ment evolu 'cc j./vux-inemcs, mats d’une civilisation contemporaine de 
la lour, et out pu, prenant aux unes, s’inspirant des autres, devenir les 
Fraiu.aU d’aujuurd'hm, les malheu.cux Nigres ont etc, durant le mcme 
prriode, a pen pres complrtemcnt isoles du reste de Phumanite. . . . 

‘Les Negres africains olfrent ce spectacle, sans doute unique an 
monde, de toute une race n’ayant jamais eu a compter que sur elle- 
tneme pour progresser ct 11 ’ay ant rien re^u de Pextcrieur, 011 en ayant 
revu autant de feiments de regression que d ’elements de progres, sinon 
plus. Aurions-nous fait rnieux qu’eux si nous nous etions trouves dans la 
menu: situation ? 

‘L’isolement dans lequel des harrieres naturcdles out enfermc trop 
longtemps leur habitat a fait des Negres de PAtrique, par ripport aux 
Kuropeens plus favorisis, des arm res ou, plus exaetement, dc< attardes: 
ils ont perdu beaucoup de temps et ils ne sauraient le rattraper en un jour 
ni mcme en un sid le. Mais ils n’ont certaineinent pas dit leur dermer 
mot et leur histoire nVst pas lime. Peut-eire net jit-dlcquecornmenccr.’ 2 

We may add that the Black Race is by no means the only fraction 
of Mankind which has failed to take an acti\e part in the enterprise 
of Civilization up to date. The races which have made the most 
numerous and the most brilliant contributions to those civilizations 
which have emerged within the last 6,000 years are all of them still 
represented, besides, in primitive societies which have not risen 
above the level of barbarism or even above the level of savagery'. 
If we classify by hairiness, we can confror* the Nordic spec ; mens 

1 Mrlafossc, M.’ T.cs Xftjrcs (Pans 1927, Kicdcr), pp X-9. 

1 Dtlufo-.sc, M : I t's A airs de I'Afrujue (Pans 1922, Pa\ot), pp. 156-60. 
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of Homo Hirsutus who have helped to create the Indie and Hittite 
and Hellenic and Western civilizations, and the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization in Russia, with their poor relations the Hairy Ainu and 
the Australian Blackfellows and the Veddahs and the Todas, who 
have remained on the primitive level down to this day. If wc 
classify by colour, we can confront the White Men who have helped 
to create perhaps half the civilizations of which we know, with our 
latter-day White barbarians: the fair-haired, blue-eyed highlanders 
of North-West Africa who have defied both the assaults and the 
blandishments of one civilization after another in the fastnesses 
of the Rif and the Atlas and Kabylia ; their Nomadic kinsmen in the 
Sahara, whose deficiency of pigment is betrayed in their hair and 
eyes even w hen their skins are tanned by a scorching sun ; the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed highlanders of Albania, who have contrived to 
evade civilization in fastnesses which overlook the high road be- 
tween Greece and Rome ; the highlanders of the Caucasus, who are 
such magnificent specimens of the White Race that our Western 
ethnologists have taken their name in vain as a scientific term for 
the whole breed of Homo PaUidu$\ the highlanders of Kurdistan; 
the highlanders of the borderland between Afghanistan and India; 
and — once again— the Ainu who, despite the whiteness of the skin 
that peeps through their shaggy fur, have fought the losing battle of 
Barbarism against ‘the yellow peril’ of the Far Eastern Civilization 
in Japan. Again, we can confront the Yellow Men who have 
created this Far Eastern Civilization and its predecessor, the Smic 
Civilization, with the Yellow barbarians who still survive, in a few 
scattered enclaves, among the mountains that divide the southern 
watershed of the Yangtse from the southern coast-line of China, 
and with the Yellow savages in the interior of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. Wc can confront the Brown creators of the Indie and 
Hindu Civilizations with the wild tribes of Continental India 
Bhils and Ghonds and the like -and with the head-hunters of 
Sumatra and Borneo. We can confront the Incas with the Arau- 
canian barbarians of Chile and with the savages of Amazonia and 
of the Tierra del Fuego. We can confront the Mayas and the 
Toltccs with ‘the Noble Savage’ of North America who has estab- 
lished his fame as the Redskin par excellence. 

If those who despair of the capacities of the Black Race were 
right in their thesis that a failure to make any creative contributions 
to the first twenty-one civilizations during the first six thousand 
years of the existence of the species is proof of an inherent and 
incurable incapacity, then it would he impossible to explain how 
other races, which still have their savage and their barbarous 
representatives to-day, have also produced the creators of all the 
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civilizations that have emerged hitherto. The only way to reconcile 
the thesis and the tacts would be to suppose that those White, 
Brown, Yellow, and Red populations which have helped to create 
civilizations are really of different race from the respective popula- 
tions of the same colours which have never yet distinguished them- 
selves in this fashion that we can know them by their spiritual 
fruits, though we cannot tell them apart by their physical appear- 
ances. This way out of the impasse, however, could not be taken 
by the racialists, because it abandons the postulate of an absolute 
correlation between physical and psychical characteristics which is 
the indispensable foundation for all racial theories. Nor will it be 
taken bj unprejudiced inquirers; for the ethnological evidence, 
considered objectively, does not at all suggest that the Yellow bar- 
barians of Southern China are different in race, as well as in 
culture, from the Southern Chinese, or the White barbarians of 
Morocco, Albania, the Caucasus, Kurdistan, and the Indo-Afghan 
border from their White neighbours and contemporaries who are 
members to-day of the Western and Orthodox Christian and 
Islamic civilizations. 

Indeed, ; :i .d! these cases, our records show that the barbarians 
who still survive as such are a remnant of barbarian populations 
winch the neighbouring civilizations have assimilated, and that 
this process of assimilation is still going on. 1 If we had taken our 
survey of White barbarians two centuries ago instead of to-day, 
our list would have included the Scottish highlanders, who have 
been so completely assimilated by our W estern Society during the 
half-dozen geneiations that have come and gone between 1745 and 
1933 that in this latter year a descendant of these barbarians is 
Prune Minister of one of tiic leading states of the Western World. 
If the survev is taken again two centuries hence, it may seem as 
strange then to our descendants that the Albanians and 1 *e Rlfls 
should have been still barbarians in our time as it seems to us now 
that the Scottish highlanders should have been still barbarians m 
the reign of King George II. Similarly, a survey of Yellow bar- 
barians taken about the year 1000 r..c\ would have returned as 
barbarian* almost the w hole of the Chinese people of to-day except 
those living in two relatively small areas, in the lower and the 
middle basin of the Yellow River, to which the Sinic Civilization 
was confined in that early age. 2 The enlargement of the borders 
of civilizations and the recruitment of their ‘man -power’ by 
the assimilation of their barbarian neighbours has been one of the 


i The Assimilation of piimitivc societies by civilizations is examined further in 
Part V HI, below. 

* On this point see Maspero, H.. La Chine Antique (Pans IQ27, Roccardt, p 11. 
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constant features in the lives and activities of civilizations since 
this species of society first came into existence. 

If wc assume that all human beings of all races are capable of 
civilization, this process of assimilation, which is an empirically 
established fact, is also a fact which presents no difficulties to the 
understanding. If, on the other hand, we assume that one whole 
race, and certain sections of other races, are incapable of civilization 
because they have failed to contribute to the creation of civiliza- 
tions down to a certain date or dates, the process of assimilation 
ceases to be intelligible. How, on this showing, could the Cantonese 
become converted to the Far Eastern Civilization a dozen centuries 
ago, or the Scottish highlanders to our Western Civilization one 
century ago, when they had proved their inherent and incurable 
incapacity for civilization by having previously remained outside 
the pale? At the moment of their cultural conversion, did they 
undergo some kind of racial transubstantiation ? W ere they 
suddenly and mysteriously endowed with some inward spiritual 
grace of which no outward visible sign could be detected even by 
the trained ethnologist’s eye? Such are the extravagances into 
which we find ourselves driven in the last resort if we proceed on 
the hypothesis that some fractions of Mankind are racially capable 
and others racially incapable of civilization a priori , and that a race 
stands convicted of inherent and incurable incapacity it' it happens 
not to have contributed to the creation of any civilizations by the 
time in the history' of the species when the censorious observer is 
moved to take his observations. No such re due tio ad ahsurdinn lies 
in wait for us if we adopt, instead, the hypothesis by which the 
French observer, quoted above, explains the failure of the Black 
Race to make creative -contributions up to date, and if we apply 
this hypothesis to other races, or portions of races, which have 
played the same passive role as the Black Race during the whole or 
some of the time during which the species of societies called 
civilizations has been in existence. We can attribute these retarda- 
tions to the interplay between a Human Nature which is common 
to all Mankind and certain exceptionally unfavourable circum- 
stances in the local environments of some sections ol the human 
family during certain periods of time; and wc need seek no further 
than this in order to explain why it is that, within these first six 
thousand years, the Black Race has not helped to cre.ite any 
civilization, while the Polynesian White Race has helped to create 
one civilization, the Brown Race two, the Yellow Race three, the 
Red Race and the ‘Nordic’ White Race four apiece, the ‘Alpine’ 
White Race nine, and the ‘Mediterranean’ White Race ten. 1 

* Set the table on p. 232, above. 
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The upshot of our inquiry is to discredit the hypothesis of a 
natural law in which the creation of civilizations is supposedly 
revealed as the peculiar racial function of particular branches of 
the human family. Indeed, the only vestige of a law relating 
civilizations and races which our inquiry has brought to light is one 
which puts a very different complexion upon the relation between 
them. 

If we transpose the table of contributions of races to civilizations 
which we have given on p. 232, above, we obtain the following 
results : 


Cii ill rations 
Hellenic 

WY stern 

Egyptuu* 

Sumo 1 ic 
Mmoun 
Indie 
Hittite 

Far Easter,, '»« 
Korea and Japan) 
Orthodox Christian 
(mam body) 
Orthodox Christian 
(in Russia) 

1 ranu 
Bahvlomc 
Svriac 
Ai aluc 
1 Imdu 
Sinic 

Far Eastern (main 
bod\ ) 

Andean 
Mavan 
Yiu atec 
Mexic 


lontribuUd to by Races 

White (‘Nordic’) White (‘Alpine’) r White 
(' Mediterranean’) 

White (‘Noidic’) - White (‘Alpine’) White 
(‘Mediterranean’) 

White (‘Alpine’) White (‘Mediterranean’) 
White (‘Alpine’) White (‘Mediterranean’) 
White (‘Alpint ') Wh ite (‘Mediterranean’) 
W’hite (‘Nordic’) Brown 
White (‘ Nordic ’) White (‘Alpine’) 

W hire (‘Polynesian*) • Yellow 

While (‘AltMiie’) - White (‘Mediterranean’) 

White (‘N 01 die ’) "White (‘Alpine’) 

White (‘ \lpmeA * Whit* (‘Mediterranean’) 
White (‘Mediterranean’) 

White (‘Mediterianean’) 

W’hite (‘Mediterranean ) 

Brow n 
Yellow 
Yellow 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Red 


Thus, on our classification, two civilizations have been created 
by contributions trom three diflercnt races, nine by contributions 
from two different races, and ten by the unaided endeavours ot a 
single race in each case. On this showing, neatly hall the civiliza- 
tion* that have emerged hitherto have been created by a mixture 
of races ; but our table considerably understate* the < : e^iu nev of this 
phenomenon in the creation of civilizations because our racial 
classification is imperfect. We have trea: d four varieties c n W hite 
Man as separate races because that is the regular practice of our 
ethnologists ; but we have not brought the rest of our classification 
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into line with this section by subdividing the non-White races on 
the criteria employed in distinguishing the ‘Nordic’ White from 
the ‘Alpine’, the ‘Alpine’ from the ‘Mediterranean’, the ‘Mediter- 
ranean’ from the ‘Polynesian’. If we had carried our racial analysis 
to this point all through, 1 we should certainly have found that 
several, at least, of the seven civilizations which here appear as 
created by the Brown or the Red Race exclusively had been 
created by r two races (‘Brown No. i’ and ‘Brown No. 2’) or by 
three ('Yellow No. 1’ and ‘Yellow No. 2’ and ‘Yellow No. 3’). 
The number of civilizations created by the unaided endeavours of 
a single race in each case would then turn out to be relatively so 
small that these cases would present themselves as exceptions to a 
prevalent law - a law to the effect that the geneses of civilizations 
require creative contributions from more races than one.- 

The discovery of a law to this effect would not be surprising. 
Indeed, we might have discovered it, before this, as a corollary to 
another law which \\c have not^d at an earlier stage in this Study:* 
the law' that civilizations exert, upon Mankind beyond their 
borders, both a push and a pull - a centrifugal push in the nature 
of radiation and a centripetal pull in the nature of attraction. While 
a civilization is radiating out its material products as exports, its 
human members as traders, conquerors, colonists, and missionaries, 
and its culture in the shape of technique, institutions, ideas, and 
emotions, it is all the time drawing in other commodities and other 
beings and other techniques, institutions, ideas, and emotions 
from abroad. The roads which diverge from or converge upon 
it (whichever term we choose tu employ) carry a two-way traffic 
exports and imports, emigrants and immigrants, cultural influences 
emitted and cultural influences received. This simultaneous and 
perpetual mov ement in tw o contrary directions is the breath of Life, 
and we can observe it in operation wherever Life is being lived: 
in the circulation of the blood, with its outward movement from 
the heart to the limbs along the arteries and its return movement 
from the limbs to the heart along the veins ; or in the economy of a 
Western industrial city, which draws its ‘man-power’ and its ‘raw 
materials’ from the ends of the Earth while it is sending out its 
manufactures to the ends of the Earth again. 

1 As is attempted b} Mr. Griffith TaM<>r m Ins 77m uorment and Ran (Oxford 
Uni'-er'Ot> Press) 

2 There is a suggestion of this law in Ta\Jor, op. tit , on p 336 A di tmfruished 
Italian Orientalist regards ‘ il ri>ve^lio . . morale e matenale ihc stj/ue m mpre al 
incrotio di varie ra//e’ as 1 ‘lej't'c constant!- d* Jla prnesi di (ivilta nell’ evolu/ione (hi 
popolib (Caelani, L.: Studi dx Slot tu < Jm ntale % \oI 1 (Milan k ; ii , liotpli). p. 141.) 
Authoritv for the same v it w un he found in the works of the professional ethnologists 
Sec, for example, Dixon, R. B.: 7 he Rax ml Ilxstoty 0/ Alan (New Yoik 1743, .'scnl-ncr;, 

pp. 514 -ib. 

3 See p 1 H 7 in Part II. A, above. 
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In this setting, the subsidiary law that the geneses of civiliza- 
tions require creative contributions from more races than one 
becomes self-evident. We can catch a glimpse of this law in the 
fragmentary picture of racial conditions in Egypt, during the ages 
when the Egypliac Civilization was being brought to birth, which 
has been pieced together by the ingenuity of our Western archaeo- 
logists. The so-called ‘Badarians*, who 111 Upper Egypt made the 
momentous transition from hunting to the rudiments of agriculture 
and stock-breeding in the sixth millennium n.(\, appear to have been 
autochthonous representatives or the ‘Mediterranean* variety of the 
White Race who had acquired a Negroid strain . 1 The early Pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, who succeeded the ‘Badarians* and carried the 
development of the Egypt iac Civilization a stage further, appear to 
have been descendants of the ‘Badarians* in whose racial com- 
position the Negroid strain had been replaced by a ‘Mediterranean* 
strain, distinct from that of the Badaiians themselves, which was 
introduced into the Lower Nile Valley at this stage by an infiltra- 
tion of ‘Cetulan' Nomadic hunters from North-West Africa . 2 
'Thereafter, in the so-called Second Predvnastic Age, we begin to 
find evidence if a racial infiltration into the Lower Nile Valiev 
from South-Western Asia. The earliest evidence for this Asiatic 
contribution is indirect: it is an inference from the appearance, in 
Kgv pt, of Asiatic motifs in art and dev ices in technique 3 ; of the cult 
of Osins, with its Asiatic affinities'; of domesticated breeds of 
sheep and goals whose wild ancestors nad their habitat not in 
Africa but in Asia.* The direct evidence in the form of ‘Alpine* 
racial traits, of the so-called ‘Armenoid* sub-variety, in skeletons 
recovered horn Egvptiae burials, is not found before the beginning 
of the Dynastic Aged* Nevertheless, it will be seen that, in the 
course of the period of two thousand years or so du:h r which the 
Egypliac Civ ih/ation was in gestation, the population c die Lower 
Nile Valley was recruited from at least four racial elements: a 

1 t hiklc, V. C» / he *Mast ArutCrit Fii't (I omion ii;2S, Kegan Paul), pp 51-2 and 
ho 2 

- C hlldl . op Ml [ p ()2 3 ulld 77. 

5 C hildr, op. nt., pp. 04. 5. 

♦ C * h* Ido, op . c it . lot* nt 

s Xiwbcii' , 1* 1 . lit a FuU of Anthtofyohgiiul Rcseiiuh (British Association 

for the \1Lam11mnt ol huoiuc, Rcpoit ol the Ninttv-hisi Meitmp„ L isirpool 1923, 
Presidential Addtess to Sutinii H (Lindon ty^v, Mun.iO. p. 1S7) 

l lt it hr asked whin tin alien influent c first made itself apparent in the ph\su\il 
chaiaeteis of the piople of l\\pt, it tan hi stated with ter’. lints ih i'hto is no definite 
tr.ue of it in I pper pt in Pred\ rustic times, and only raie sporadic instances before* 
the rime of the I* it tli Lh nasty, when foreign traits beian c tairlv common a., ong the 
aristocrat v. Lowci Ervpt lias not vet afforded much \nlcme ol tlie atilun T irioti, hut 
the information now m our possession seems to pros hat Armenoid traits ouancil in 
some lew skeletons of Pi ninth nastic date and became lomnmn in the turns of the Third 
and fourth Dynasties, 1 e. Ion# betoic they appealed in 1 pper pt.’ (Smith, C . 
1 'lliot 7 he Arm nt Egyptians (London and New York 11)23, Hat per), pp. 42-3.) 
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‘Mediterranean* element which was autochthonous; a Negroid 
element which was presumably drawn in from the south ; a second 
‘Mediterranean* element from the north-west, and finally an 
‘Armenoid Alpine* element from the north-cast. 

This fragmentary evidence from the homeland of the Egypt iac 
Civilization is remarkable; and it is reinforced by the corresponding 
evidence from the homelands ot the Sumeric Civilization and the 
Indus Valley Culture , 1 and likewise by the fuller evidence which 
presents itself in the field of Western Europe (the only region of 
the World in which scientilically accurate and statistically adequate 
racial surveys have yet been made). When we search here for 
‘pure* specimens of the three European White races, we can only 
find them on the peripheries or in holes and corners : ‘pure Not dies* 
in Sweden , 2 ‘pure Alpines’ in Slovakia and Savoy and the Cevennes 
and Brittany; ‘pure Mediterraneans’ in Sardinia and Cotsica 1 
Conversely, we find more than one of the European races repre- 
sented in the central parts of Western Europe, and, in particular, 
in each of those four West European countries which at present 
rank as Great Powers. There are ‘Meditei ranean’ as well as 
‘Nordic’ strains in the population of Great Britain, ‘Alpine’ as 
well as ‘Nordic’ strains in the population of Gcimany, ‘Alpine’ 
as well as ‘Mediterranean’ strains in the population of Italy, 
and strains of all three races in the population of France We 
find an equal or greater variety of racial strains in the popu- 
lations of the other three Great Powers of the ‘Post-War’ World : 
a ‘Polynesian* White strain as well as a Yellow strain m Japan, an 
‘Alpine’ as well as a ‘Nordic’ White strain in Russia, and in- 

1 See Marshall, Sir J Muhcnjo-Daro and the Itulrs Git ihsation (I nndon iota Tmbst- 
ham, 3 sols.), vol i, pp 108 «> Ci Me>cr, L * (Jesthuhte dis Altcrtuws , \<>1 1 ^i), 41b 
edition (Stuttgart and Berlin i*j2i, Cotta), p So 

2 '1 here is a small but conspicuous dark Alpine strain in the populations ot Penmnrk 
arid Norwav, and an Lnghsh \ isitor to .Sweden is surprised to bnci the Nordu traits It ,s 
uniformk prevalent there than the ethnoIjgu.il handbooks have led him to expert 
a priori Still more surprising is the well-attested racial mixture in the poj ulatu n ot 
Iceland — an Ultima Thule m which the abortive Scan imivian Civ diz ttmn b tt 11 O (v 11), 
vol n, pp. 340 6o, below) a< hicved its greatest triumphs (st t II I)hu),vnl n.jp S.S tco 
below) In the colonization of Iceland at the end of the ninth and tenth untunes of the 
Christian hra, Stardmavian freemen from mans parts of \oi \av w<n intruded with 
Irnh thralls and we mav assume that the Si and in vi in stock was < rosstd with tins 
Irish strain -even if no contribution to the racial cornpo ition of t hi Icelandic ptopb 
was made bv the Irish hermits wf o had found their wav to hilanJ before the Norsemen s 
arrival, (Sec Olrik, A I'tkin^ CniUmtion, Lnghsh translation (London 1730, Alien .v 
Unwin), pp. 102-3 and i~s*6 ) 

3 The one ( orsican fannls that ha', evtr ‘made historv’ (though this is h\ no rm ars 
the same thing as 'making civilization ) was not of Corsu an origin r J he Buonap.it ti are 
known to have romc to Corsica from Hurenct — that is to sav, from a district of the 
Italian mainland in whuh the sevtr.il Whitt 1.1 t have been udi id and 11-v.ros id in 
exceptioi al number of tnes prt-Indo Luroftan Ntohthic ‘Medifei raneans’ with 
Bronze-Age Ii.do-f uropean ‘Alpines’ speaking the L inbrian vaiidv of the Italic branch 
of the Indo-1 uropean furnilv of language »■ . these with Iron- \g< nou-Indo-I uropt an 
Alpines from the Levant (the I tiuscans). and these, again, with ‘Nordic’ I on bards 
from the southern shores of the Baltic With this 'Tuscan rat lal background Napoleon 
cannot be registered, cither for good or tor evil, as a 'pure Mediterranean’. 
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gradients from all the races of Europe in ‘the melting-pot* of the 
United States . 1 

It is remarkable that this racial diversity in the populations 
of these countries, on which the ethnologists lay such stress, is of 
no significance to the people themsehes. An ‘Alpine* Cevenol is 
conscious of no special affinity with an ‘Alpme* Piedmontese or an 
‘Alpine* Slovak. His sense of affinity has nothing whatever to do 
with the configuration of his skull and hardly anything to do with 
the colour of his hair and eves. It is determined to some extent by 
language and to a still greater extent b^ citizenship. The ‘Alpine* 
Frenchman from the Cevennes w ill feel himself alien to the ‘Alpine* 
Italian from Piedmont and to the ‘Alpine* Czechoslovak from 
Slovakia because these speak foreign languages and are citizens 
of foreign states. He will feel a greater affinity towards a ‘Nordic* 
Belgian Horn Brussels whose mother-longue is French, and a 
greater affinity still towards a ‘Nordic* Frenchman from the Pas 
de Calais whose mother-tongue is Flemish. Here, in France, we 
obseive a sense of common nationality precluding the conscious- 
ness of an objectively existing and empirically observed diversity 
of race . 2 Ii wr turn from France to India, we there observe the 
converse phenomenon: a sense of caste distinction, originally 
corresponding to a diversity of race, which has perpetuated itself 
long aftci the diversity ot race which first evoked it has actually 
been obliterated . 3 

In fine, the further our modern Western ethnologists push their 
analysis of Physical Race by determining the racial likenesses and 

1 r l his 1 , without taking into an ount the rc preservatives of the Hla< k anJ Red Races 
in thi l S \ or the ri pn sent itivi s nt the X cllow Racefn t to speak of 'he rudimentary 
rues rtpresrntid h\ the I'alai o-au ties and the Samoveck) in the l S.S K 

2 It lna, ( e noted that 1 r mt e, vvh ih is t] e onlv 1 utopian iountrv in which all three* 
ot our ethnologists thin j in nrv 1 u*opc..n i \ is an n ” r ted in ion. e, >*. ako been 
tin h> ->t 1 utopian mentri in which thi lop^Hm^ni s of a common n.i' nality has 
js-.irted itsc!t 1 tin at the ptcsint da\ , d'is ohm lousrt^s it national un • and urn- 
t rmil\ is less iu/hh dt v c lop* d and It .sw.dilv His nut Jtij in (m,it Britain, (unrum, 
an 1 Itak, v ith their two uus apun, than it is in 1 ranee With tier three rates 

1 '11k rand oiH'iu of easte is piowd In the tt\moloev of tKt* earliest name of the 
m r tiU.tion ‘\ *rru , which liter ilk mi ans 1 olour’ (sip footnote i on p 22 S, above). 
I Ins ni urinal eoloui distinction hi tween the castes has lout; sm< c hroken down partly , 
no <h uht, 1 In on^h surreptitious inti r-hn edin^ (wtveh sooil tabus never elkctivclv 
pimcnr lutwetn rails, lume'er dilTerent from one another in physique, which are 
linn? permanentk cheek hv jowl with one another). Another cause ot the break-down 
ol the eoloui distort turn between thi castes has been the tit liberate polici 1 f the Hindu 
llrahmaiis rn icccu»m/ing as Iliahiu.ms the sacerdotal lamrlres ot primitive si 1 leties 
which they were assimilating to the Hindu C lyilnatioti, and the deliberate policy ot the 
Hindu T.shitrivas m reco^m/ini as kHiatrAas the lighting men of non-Hindu tribis 
(e p the Huns and Gurjaras who overran North-W c 'torn India in the " isrrw underline 
duimc; tin mte rrcsnuin l etvycen the di-solution ot the Indie Society and the emergence 
of ti.c Hindu Society) lk these yarious processes, the o ipinal colour distu » tion 
tv tween Hindu castes has been almost completely brok< *’> down, yet this disapp< <. aiice 
ot the iacnl factor which originally evoked the sense cd >te has not entailed the dis- 
appearance ot caste-eonsc lousiu' s In India to-dav theie is hnrdk a siRn that tht sense 
ot caste divisions is yielding to anv sense ol common nationality, transcending caste, on 
the objective basis ot a common country and a common race. 
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differences that are discernible both in Mankind as it exists to-day 
and in Primeval Man in so far as we have discovered his skeletal 
remains, the further does the resultant scientific conception of 
Race diverge from the popular notions about Race that are 
mirrored in the ordinary expressions of race-feeling. A perusal of 
the recent scientific literature on Race makes it evident that all 
serious ethnologists are arriving,, by different paths, at a common 
conception of racial characters, in which these characters are 
reduced to mere factors that may actually be found in almost every 
possible permutation and combination but are never found ‘pure’ 
in a state of nature. Those ethnologists who have the courage to 
follow' where the argument leads them are even beginning to ask 
themselves whether any concrete examples of ‘pure’ races would 
really be forthcoming, even if the fullest material evidence for the 
physique of the earliest types of Man were to be placed in their 
hands by some miracle. They are beginning to entertain the idea 
that the fundamental racial characters, when exhaustively analysed 
and defined, may prove to be nothing but an illuminating set of 
classiticatorv abstractions, which have never had any objective or 
independent existence at all ‘in real life’. 1 

The foregoing considerations will perhaps be sufficient to guard 
us against the error of supposing that some special quality of Race 
in some fraction of Mankind is the positive factor which, within 
the last 6,000 years, has shaken part ot Mankind out of the Yin- 
state which we call ‘the Integration of Custom’ into the Yang- 
activity which w r e have decided to call ‘the Differentiation of 
Ci\ilization’. We may add that even if Race had proved, on 
inquiry, to be the positive factor of which we are in search, we 
should have discovered no more than the occasion of the geneses 
of civ iiizations as opposed to the cause, which would still lane 
remained the unknown quantity which it was when our inquiry 
started. We should have ascertained (on this supposition) that the 
geneses of our twenty-one civilizations were really due to a racial 
superiority of the people who created these civilizations over the 
common run of Mankind, only to find ourselves still confronted 
with our original question in a new' form of words. Instead of 
asking why a traction of Mankind had distinguished itself from the 

1 This question is di-(U‘std in the com hiding chantei of R H. lJixon\ 7 /> R'ttial 
History of .\lon (New V(»rk 1027, ScriLnei), on pp 501 *> 1 his scholar's conclusion is 

that: ‘The “t\pes” whow ch .ti lbutiun ami hypothetical migrations we haw* . . been 

attempting to trace an j ot races in the on.ijn.iH sense ol the ttim and are not to be 
confounded with the rn m\ more or h*s* clcarh differentiated racial vioups into wlmh 
we may divide the peoples of the World to-dav. These vauo is living race# arc each 
the result of some partu ular combination of the original ‘T pcs" i»r elements: and the 
difficulty whu h we t.nd r s deciding just how manv races there are is laryeK due to the 
tact that the elements have been blended t-o variously and in such varvuift proportions. 
Moreover, from tnis poirt ot view, a race is not a peimanent entity* (pp. 502-3;. 
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rest of the human family by creating cmhzations, \\c should have 
now to ask why the racial qualities which had enabled this fraction 
to distinguish itself in tins way had been accjuned at some previous 
time by one part of the human family and by one part only. We 
could not take this supposed prior diversity of racial endowment 
for granted, any rnoie than the empirically observed diversity of 
cultural achievement which it was alleged to explain. >,or could 
we take it on trust as an inexplicable and unintelligible tact which 
had existed from all eternity, since it is cv lelcnt that lacial differences 
between brandies ol the human family cannot be older than Man- 
kind itself, arid Mankind, so far from having existed lrom all 
ctunU), is a recent product of the evolution of Life on a planet 
which is one of the youngest bodies of the sti liar umvtise. Thus 
we should not have genuinely solved the problem of finding an 
intelligible value for our original unknown quantity, the cau^e of 
the geneses of u\ m/ation*, but should ha\< simply re-formulated 
the problem by presenting this original unknown quantity in turns 
of another unknown quantity, name iv, the 4 came of the diversity of 
racial endowment within the human tarnil) 11 we were elear- 
headed and nut *iestuall\ honest, we should have' had to admit that 
the operation which v c had peiiormcd had made our equation more 
intricate without hav mg hi ought ns a single tep nearer to working 
it out In other words, the so-called racial explanation of differ- 
ences in human performance anti achievement is either an inepti- 
tude or a fraud 1 

It is noteworthy that the maker « of the Jewish and Christian 
theological sj stems, tiom whicli all our modern Western ‘race 
theories’ arc lincallj dm ended, have laeed the fact that the 
empineally observed ehilereiices between the performances and 


1 W 1 ) m t\ postu this r it nl 1 il 1 $f \ or tt lui 'n m the tourst of tU stuck (in 
I Ji (n), .iL ) t on pp M, wliii \vi xxtit considering ditkrtn v s m p it in inn 
and <i( hautt oil ItU'nn communities n/hn a m k ointv i n tht (lirkrtncts 

within tht HtUtmt Socut in tht ttond j u lod ol its hi tt i \ hi 1\\< t n tl c s| u ul j irt 

plaxtd 1 \ Nt'itns iml tl c pu i »’ p u t pia\ ul bx Sp.u ta and tl t o» dma . put wl ah was 
plaxtd bv Uncut ill the olnt r t it *-st itt s t f t lit IlclUiu \v i i Id of U it . t,t tv ah little 
01 no xinttmn \\ t w tl it x\c It i Id tot l t\| 1 it u tin tndivid ulitx it tht 
initiatives vvl ich the Vrliiuns md tht spirit! s usptUixtlv took m um mstii us 
which wtit tin Mini t »r them uni t i thtir ntn hln uis j t \u astnhi d # lus to a hv po- 
ttutual pu existing index iduahtx m tht ^putan and the \tlvi tan nud ihiuikis 
W t should t ithc r h iv t to i xpl.nn how tlu t suppose d | n< r ditto t nit s of x k tal tl ai u tir 
httwtm tht j lopkx ot tht I it lit nit World t«i i talk arose 01 tlsv adi u tn\t v t hid 
tilled lhti all to(\plunthi sulisi gin i t didt u iu t s n, tlu u j 1 1 tor nui c < md lilitxt- 
n oits m which tin supposed pn i ilillumus <1 racial thiraci r vuu allcod to haxt 
uidoldi d tlu him hi V\ )i it is sauit tor tlu poost i sauce tor iht , It Kite dots 
nor aoDunt lor the sp t < ial i ontnbntions ot tlu \thtiiuns and spu tans to tl c proprexs 
of tht 1 itlltnu ( n di/iition, it is no u t ti\ inp to at < ount tor t' t poitsi set u\ liu. ions 

it ptiural h\ tlie racial mxths ot ‘\ordii Man and ‘t v e hilditn ot tlu Si.p 1 he 

i.h il t l*u\ his lutn exposed smonitk hx Monsmut dmond Demolins 1 i rate 
ntVj’iqiit run, < ir il rtste tntort a rtchtithtr o qm a prudent li divers'tc d* s r.u i s 
1 i r.ut n i st pis mu cau-a.c t st unt const quint t (Dinitluis, 1 ( tmnmt la i\outt 

ittt l( I \pt .Social p’aux no date, I irmin-Didot) p xn ) 
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achievements of different fractions of the human family can neither 
be left unexplained nor yet be explained away, but have to be 
accounted for ultimately as effects of some ditfeientiating act. 
Like Faust at the end of his soliloquy, they have divined that 1 * * 4 5 Im 
Anfang war die Tat ’. 1 

The Jews have been intensely conscious of being not as other 
men are. In their view of the World, there is a great gulf fixed 
between them and the Gentiles ; and they are as sincerely convinced 
as the English or the Americans of their own immeasurable 
superiority to ‘the lesser breeds without the Law’. Yet they have 
not taken for granted this tremendous difference between one 
breed of human beings and another without postulating a corre- 
spondingly tremendous cause. In their belief, they are a peculiar 
people because they are a ‘chosen people’; 2 and the divine choice, 
which has made them what they are, is not irrevocable. It has been 
given effect in a covenant between their God Yahweh and their 
forefather Abraham ; and the precariousness of the privileges which 
the Covenant confers is symbolized in the physical hall-mark 
which is its token; for this hall-mark is not a skin which cannot be 
changed nor a stature to which one cubit cannot be added, but the 
artificial and optional mark of circumcision. * Even so, the im idious 
racial conception that the privileges of the Covenant are immutable 
has crept into the Jewish consciousness. In the classic account of 
the Covenant in the Book of Genesis, Yahweh is made to declare : 

‘I will establish my Covenant between me and thee and thy seed after 
thee in their generations for an everlasting covenant;’* 

and this proclamation of evcrlastingness is echoed in a hundred 
later passages in the* Jewish scriptures. s Yet, in their heart of 
hearts, the Jews -unlike the English-speaking Protestants who 
claim to be their spiritual heirs - have ever been aware that 
Yahweh ’s choice is neither irrevocable like the Law of the Modes 
and Persians nor immutable like ‘the Laws of Nature’; and their 
self-complacency was not impervious to John the Baptist’s mortal 
thrust : 

‘Think not to say within yourselves: “We have Ahralurn to our 
father”; for I say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.’ 6 

1 Goethe - Fautt, Part I, l 1237. 

1 Deuteronomy xiv. 2: 'The Lord hath chosen thee to he a peculiar people unto 
himself/ 

1 See the classical .. * uur.t of the Covenant in ('rent ms xvu. 

4 Genesis xvii. 7. 

5 c.tf. in Psalm cv. 8-10. 

6 Matthew 111. c> The point n elaborated in the Epistle to the Romans, th ix. 
Echoes, of the same saying are placed in the mouth of Jesus himself in John vui. 33 and y). 
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This text is a profound criticism of the fallacy of Race -a fallacy 
to which the Jews, to their credit, have never succumbed completely. 

The Jewish dichotomy of Mankind into Jews and Gentiles was 
reproduced in the Pauline dichotomy into 'vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction* and ‘vessels of mercy afore prepared unto glory *. 1 
'Hie dividing line was now drawn no longer between communities 
but between individuals; yet the underlying conception remained 
unaltered. The distinction between Jews and Gentiles was ascribed 
to Yahweh’s dunce, the distinction between the Damned and the 
Elect to God’s predestination; and, so long as an act of will was 
postulated as the first cause in the background, it was in vain for 
theologians to lay down that predestination was irrevocable, since 
it was logically impossible to believe that an omnipotent power was 
incapable of revoking its own decrees. Thus the Pauline doctrine 
was never completely stultified until, through the minds of Punic 
Augustine and Latin Calvin, it reached the mind of Nordic Man. 
Our modern Western racialists have 1 rationalized their Calvinism 
by substituting Black and W hite skins for damnation and grace, 
and expurgated it by omitting the di\ ine cause. The result is not 
science but tetishism. 

The Jewish and Christian doctors have never fallen into the 
error of accepting Race as an explanation of the actual differences 
in human performance and achievement, whether between com- 
munities or between individuals; and they have satisfied their 
intellectual demand for an adequate cause by postulating an act of 
God. This postulate, which Syriac and Western theologians have 
made in all good iaith, lias been commended by a Hellenic philo- 
sopher as a pious lraud which is required by social expediency and 
is justified by raison d'etat. In the half-humorous, hal f '-cynical 
Spirit of Voltaire's si Dicu ncxistait pas d fauduut ii\ nterd 
Plato, in a famous passage of The Republic , has propounded k a 
noble lie’ which is to reconcile the citizens of his utopia to the 
different stations in life to which it may please the Government to 
call them after having tested and brought out their innate abilities 
by a strenuously Competitive course of education. 

‘ “What we now need,” I said, “is some dodge in the nature of an 
opportune lie: a single noble he which will do the trick of convincing — 
it possible the Government themselves and in any case the rest of the 
community.” 

‘ “What do v 011 mean ?” he said. 

4 “Nothing out of the way,” I said: “Just a icehh x which has been 
worked on ever so many occasions before no as the poets credmly 

1 Homans i\ ? 2 -3. 

2 Voltaire. Ppitics, V I'Autcur liu l nu Jcs. Tmis lmpostcurs (a.p 1771M 22 

3 0O1)(MKUI Tl. 
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inform us, though it has not been worked in our time and now could 
only be worked, if at all (of which 1 am not sure), at the cost of a great 
deal of tact and patience.” 

‘ “How shy you seem to be of vour idea/* he said. 

‘ “You will feel,” I said, “that I have every reason to be shy when I 
tell you what it is.” 

4 “Speak out,” he said, “and don’t be afraid.” 

* “Here goes, then --though 1 don’t know how I shall have the face to 
say it or whether I shall find words to say it in. Well, I shall try to con- 
vince first the Government and the Army and then the rest of the com- 
munity that the upbringing and education which w r e gave them was all 
a dream and that all the time they were really being moulded and brought 
up underground in the bosom of the Earth, they and their arms and the 
rest of their equipment, which was likewise being manufactured there. 
Then, I shall tell them, when they had been completely finished off, their 
mother the Earth produced them - thus placing themunder an obligation 
to defend their country, if she is attacked, with all their mind and all 
their strength, as their mother anil their nurse, and also to look after their 
fcllow-citizcns as their brothers born of the same Mother Earth.” 

‘ “Really,” he said, “how can you have the ciTrontery to go on and on 
with a lie like that?” 

4 “You have every reason to be shocked,” I said, “but, all the same, 
do hear my fairy-story out. It goes on like this: ‘All of you members 
of the community are brothers; but when God moulded vou, he put a 
streak of metal into each at the moment of birth gold into those of you 
who were fit to govern, because the) were the most precious; silver into 
the soldiers; and iron and bronze into the peasants and the workmen. 
As you are all akin, you will generally breed true to type; but it will 
occasionally happen that the golden stock will have silver offspiing and 
the silver stock golden offspring and so on, mutatis mutandis. Now the 
first and chiefest commandment that God lays upon members of the 
Government is this: the paramount call upon their honour and efficiency 
as guardians of Society is to be on the watch for any of these flaws in 
the psychic composition of the members of the rising generation and to 
take the proper action in each case. If it is a case of their own children 
showing traces of bronze or iron, they must have no mercy on them hut 
must degrade them to the ranks of the workmen or the peasants to 
w'hich they intrinsically belong. Conversely, if the children of peasants 
or workmen show traces of gold or silver, they must rate them at their 
intrinsic value and must promote them to he members of the Government 
or of the Army, as the case may lie.’ We must find scriptural authority 
for the prophecy that the community will coine to grief on the day when 
a member of the iron race or the bronze race enters the Government. 
Well, can you think of any dodge for getting this fairy-story believed?” 

1 “Certainly n* t for getting it believed by grown-up people now alive; 
but we might manage it with their children and their descendants and 
the w'hoie of posterity.” >l 


1 Plato: Rnpuhhcti, 414U-415D. 
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In this passage, Plato drives home the truth that the racial 
explanation of differences in human ability and achievement cannot 
be put forward by any rational mind except as a deliberate and cold- 
blooded piece of deception, in which the differentiating effects of 
‘upbringing and education’ are mendaciously ascribed to pre- 
existing differences of a racial order and this with the calculated 
object of producing certain effects in the practical field of social and 
political action. 

In Plato’s ‘noble lie’, the lallacv of Race thus receives its final 
exposure ; and here we may lea\ e it ; for wc can now see beyond the 
fallacy to an ulteiior truth, in discarding the conception of racial 
powers that are supposed to he peculiar to this or that branch of 
the human family, we have attained the conception of one omni- 
present power which manifests itself in the performances and 
achievements of all Mankind and all Life We may conceive of 
this pow r er as a transcendent first cause and call it God, 1 or as an 
immanent source of continuous creation and call it (as Bergson 
calls it) Evolution Cu'attue or filan Vital . On either view', our 
conception of its nature and actiutv and range of operation will be 
the same; and or. t ither \icw we shall have to admit that, although 
the recognition of this power ma\ illuminate the rest of our Study, 
it has not in itself brought us face to face with the immediate 
object of our research. We have still to find the positive factor 
which, within the last six thousand years, has shaken part of Man- 
kind out of the Yin-state called ‘the Integration of Custom’ into 
the Yang-activity called ‘the Differentiation of Ci\ ili/ationk If 
Race is too tri\ial a phenomenon to he identified with this factor, 
God, who ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’, 2 is too great. His action 
is ubiquitous and eternal; and a power which manifests hself in 
Life, or even merely in Humanity, at large cannot, m and t * itself, 
he the unknown quantity which, m certain times and places, has 
given an impetus to a part of Mankind and not to the v hole. Wc 
must continue our search. 

2. Envnonmtnt 

We have next to see whether we can find our unknown quantity 
in the environments in which the geneses ot ci\ ffi/ations have 
occurred. 

'The modern Western concept of Race, vdiich w^ have now* 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, was evoked, as we have 

Tst dens in nol»i«t. Ajit inti' tali mils illo. 

Impetus }iu sut 1 iic stmm.i rruiuis hiihct.’ 

(0\ it! • Fa*ti t Nook VI, 11. s 6 (quoted In Da\ i J Hume in hn> css.w Of the Rise and 
Pfogrcn of the eh ts and Seirnm) 1 * M.Uthevi v. 45 . 
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noticed, by the expansion of our Western Society over the World 
from the close of the fifteenth century of our era onwards. This 
expansion brought the peoples of the West into intimate contact 
with peoples of other physique and other culture; the differences, 
thus empirically observed, between human l>eings who weic living 
on the surface of the same planet at the same time presented a 
problem to Western minds; and these minds solved that piohlem 
to their own satisfaction by improvising the concept of Race from 
the theological materials at their command. Hellenic minds were 
confronted with the same problem in consequence of a similar 
expansion of the Hellenic Society, which beir.in towards the close 
of the eighth century B.C., and they solved chc problem also to 
their own satisfaction by working out a theoietical explanation on 
quite different lines. It is noteworthy that although m Hellenic 
history this intellectual problem presented itself some four 
centuries earlier than in our Western history , 1 the Hellenic solu- 
tion, instead of being the cruder, as might be expected a />//V»/, was 
actually superior to the Western solution in all points. It was more 
imaginative, more rational, and more humane; and, above all, it 
was unprejudiced. The self-regarding element w Inch is so genet al, 
so prominent, and so ugly a feature in our Western race-theories is 
conspicuous by its absence here. Tor, so far from being roused to 
race-consciousness bv contact with human beings who were not as 
they were, the Hellenes drew an inference which made them more 
sceptical about Race than they had been before 2 Thev explained 
the manifest differences between themselves and their newly- 
discovered neighbours as being the cllects of diverse cm ironnu nts 
upon a uniform Human Nature, instead of seeing m them the 
outward manifestations of a diversity that was somehow intrinsic 
in Human Nature itself . 3 

1 The Hellenic Society prohablv began to emerge 1 dure tht tln,e of thi twelfth 
ccnturv H < , and it be nan to expand befoie tlu (.lost of tl < eighth ( ) ir W < r n ri '-oe .1 tv 
began to < m< rgc be fort tht dost of the st venth centoi' < t tin. ( hristian 1 ra t uh d in it 
hrst attempt at expansion (‘the ( rinadts'), and did r < »t htjin 0 ixpind smtcsstull* 
until the do >e of tht Mue nth t < nturv 1 1 not unt .1 it I 1 ] Inn in t \ isn » c« , in it > 
eirigm il home, for some t ight e tnturit s in t< 1 traM with th« .u h 1 h » nt ( t the Hd’ti i< 
Society in expanding sui ct sdullv within some foui t tnturic < f n . f j 1 -t tir trj.tr cc 

2 In the lir ->t age of Ildlcrm histor> lit lie rut min L had pa«* -u.il through thi Mage of 
being unde r thf dominion of the concept of Han, i« ‘hown bv tht t*vo In**- that tht 
earliest Hellenic institutions were bastd on kinship md that tin carhtM Iltlltnir dtoits 
at historiograph \ took a genealogical form 

* '1 he fact that the same problem of the diverge of Mankind evoked a R.n t the < rv 
in Western minds and an Lmironnw nt-theor\ in I Idle nit minds nu in tvplnrtd to 
some extent bv tht different e m tht instant e* of human diversity with u hu h the VV t Me rn 
and the Hellenic voyagers were confronted icspeetivdv 'I In Westerner vs c 1 1 h>M 
confronted with the orobhrn of human dncrsit, on the (iuiih 1 ( oa l 1 t Afrna and m 
the Last and West Indies, where the physique of the indigcrous populations w.i> 
strikingly different from the Europe an type, whereas th* re were no striking ftatuns in 
the local geographical environments which leadih suggested themselves a'' 1 auses of the 
particular turn which human life had taken thue In these tire uinstani 1 s, Wcsti rn nmids 
evolved the theory of Race On the other hand, the lb llenes were hist coni touted with 
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The locus classicus in which the Ihllenic ‘cnvnonment theory’ 
may be studied is a treatise entitled Influences of Atmosphere , Water , 
and Situation which dates from the faith century r c. and is pre- 
setted among the collected works of the Hippocratcan School of 
Medicine As the best exposition of the theory in any liteiature 
within our range, this monograph deseives quotation. 

tr l he countries which hi\t the greatest and the most frequent 
seasonal \anations of climate also hive the wildest and most highly 
diversified landscape and present the greatest array of mountains, 
forests, plains and meadow -lands, while in countries where the seasonal 
vauations ait slight the unitonnitv of landscape is at its maximum. 
Considei ition will show th it the c line equitiom hold good for Human 
Nature Hum in ph\siognomics ma\ he classified into the well-wooded 
and wdl-w ttcred mountain t\pc, the thm-soiled waterless tvpe, the 
meadow v ns rshv t\pe, the well cloned and well-dramed lowland tvpe 
Here, too, llieie i*> the simt e H < c t of cnv’ionmcnnl variation upon 
phvsiquc , md it the \ untmn n gieit the differentiation of bodily tvpe 
is inert is < d pioportmnatclv 

‘Inhibit ints ot mountunous, rockv wcll-watuul countr\ at a high 
il tit licit wheu tlu m 11 gin of scasonil climitie vamtion is wide, will 
tend to 1 " » ^ buih Ik die'* coi stitutiondlv adipted for eourage and 

cnduriiitt, mel in such mtuics time will be 1 considerable clement 
m term it\ mil britilitv lull il 1 ints of sultry hollows covered with 
w iter meadows, who are mote eommonlv c\| osecl to waim winds than 
to i old ind w ho drink tepid w iter, vmII in contrast, not be laigc-built or 
slim but thickset lleshv ind dirk huud, vvithswatthy rathet than fair 
tompltums and v ith Ic-s phlegm thin bile 111 their constitutions 
Couivi indenduruKc williotlu innate in thtir chaiacttrs to the same 
degut, but will be cipil U of he mg produced in them h\ the cocfnciuit 
of institutions If thetc ue livers m the country which drain it of the 
stignmt water and the 1 unfall, the population will be healthv and in 
good condition while, it thcic aic no rivcis ind their dnr * ng-w iter 
conics fiom si ignant like and marshes, their l odies will ni o spleen 
and incline to be pot-l clhed Inhibitants e>f rolling, wind-sw pt, well- 
witercd countrv at 1 high altitude will he large-built and un-indi- 
viduih/cd, with a vein ot eowmlicc md limeness in their characters 
Inhabit ints of thin soiled, vv Unless countrv without vegetation, where 
the season il climatic vauations art abrupt and violent, will tend to ha\e 

thi sum ( r t Itn f him in Ji its t\ in tin l)tlti < i the Nile ind ik i g thi m rth coist 
1 thi 111 lv 1 1 tht fi»k‘ it tJ 1 1 no nn sum that is to s is in riuions uhtre 

thi ph t pit. 1 1 tf\< in x u i nou p puUti ntoout tril m J\ dilk rint fri in 1 uropi in 

tsp i wink thi 1 < il m p i| hi il unir nnu nts did prist nt f irt nn striking ft itu-is — 

the Nil< m tin < iu <asi aiul thi Stii P< ,n the otlur sshuh rt idil\ vuynistid thtni- 
cKts is i msis f tli p u lu u! ii turns which humn liti hi 1 tikrn n 1 ^ pt iml in 
S<\thia risputistls In thi si <iuuii turns lUlhnii minis ivi \ ft thins <f 
I nv ironnu nt 1 hi noti »n ot a umlu n httwttn tlu Suppe and Nomad mu <r 
hitsvnn tl i Nile md thi I i,\pluu C is ih/ation s\as mori i bs i us this inv noli ot a 
f orri lit n lutwun tlu tn pi il ilimiti ot thi C»uiiu )ist ind tlu* prumti '■dial 
1 it i ot thi \\i t VtruuiNiiio 1 r the I u-vipe in explori in tlu tifUcnth i enturs ot thi 
Christ! in l ri the mloui ct tlu Ni^ros si in ss is i nun sinsatunil nos i Its than the 
tempi riliiu i t tlu ittnosj hi ri sshuh tin Nt^rn ss is breathing* 
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bony, muscular bodies, fair rather than swarthy complexions, and head- 
strong, self-willed characters and temperaments. Where seasonal 
changes are most frequent and show the widest margin of variability, 
there you will find the greatest differentiation in the human body, 
character and organism. 

‘These are the most important varieties of organism; and then there 
is the effect of the country and the water which constitute the Human 
Race’s environment. In the majority of cases, you will find that the 
human body and character vary in accordance with the nature of the 
country. Where the soil is rich and soft and well- watered, and w here the 
water remains extremely near the surface, so that it is tepid in summer 
and chilly in winter, and where the climatic conditions are also favour- 
able, the inhabitants will be fleshy, loose-jointed, flaccid, unenergetic 
and poor-spirited as a general rule. Laziness and sleepiness will he 
prominent among their characteristics, and they will he clumsy instead 
of being neat or quick at skilled occupations. Where the country ia 
rocky, waterless and without vegetation, and suffers from severe winters 
and from scorching suns, you will find the inhabitants bony and without 
spare flesh, with well-articulated joints and muscular, shaggy bodies. 
Such constitutions are instinct with energy and alertness, and their 
possessors have headstrong, self-willed characters and tempt laments, 
with a tendency towards ferocity instead ot tameness, and with a 
superior quickness and intelligence in skilled occupations and a superior 
aptitude for war. You will further find that the non-human tauna and 
flora of a given soil likewise vary according to the quality of that soil. 
I ha\e now described the extieme contrasts of type and organism; and 
if you work out the rest for yourself on the analogy of these, you will not 
go wrong.’ 1 

This passage is a commentary on the differences “in physical 
structure and proportions and in psychological qualities winch the 
Hellenes had observed among the inhabitants of Europe; but 
the favourite Hellenic illustrations of the ‘cm ironment theory’ were 
taken from farther afield. They were the effect of life in the Lower 
Nile Valley upon the physique and character and institutions of 
the Egyptians, and the effect of life on the Eurasian Steppe upon the 
physique and character and institutions of the Scythians.- 

1 Hippocrates Influetuts of ^ lfntosphcrc, W'attt, and Lituntuai, c ) i ^ i v a?,d 
(English translation bv A J r l ovnhcr in (jiefk ILitnru nl 7 houfjtit fion iiom-'i to t)u „ l^ t 
of fleracltus (London U)z^ f Dent*, pp. 1O7 8 1 

2 For the effect of the climatic anti topographic «d or h\droj.raphn al environnu nl on 

the Egyptians, see Herodotus, Hook II, c->pic tally thaptci S (Atyvrno s . . . 

carl AlyxmrioiOL £tt! h tt) ro$ rt yi) mil od*po r rov vornfifn' ) and <n ipter ts ( Jf'yiVruu d/m 
toj ovpavoj rat Karda^ens tovTt * rtpolw, mu raj nora/iTj <f>vaiv dAtm/jv napt rj 01 uAAot 

-rrora/xoi, ra voAAd ndvra i fin aAiv roiat aAAmoi dvOptuiroioi rerrij*rai to tjOtu tc > cat I'dfvn $ ) j 
for the effect on two primitive piopli > of the Mack S< a ( o,ist in what i* now called 
Transcaucasia, the Ma< rotephah and th*- I‘h isun,, see i hppuiiarc ..op. cit ,<h> i\ is; 
for the effect on the }th>ans see op. or , . hs. 17 22. Sec also a navage m Plato's 
Republic (43sP.--4.jhv), where the writer give*, a- llhisTiations of i. ponaf yrnup-i l.aiat let - 
istics, the hot-temperedness of the people-, ot 'J hra< « . < .tin.*, and the North, the 

intellectual cunosity of Hellas, an«i the acquisitiveness of the Phoenicians and I gvptiaus. 
In a later work, The Lavs (74/0-1 ), Plato accept*, in gcmral trim-, the theory that the 
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The Environment-theory of the geneses of civilizations has none 
of the moral repulsiveness of the Race-theory, yet intellectually it 
is no less vulnerable. Both theories attempt to account for the 
empirically observed diversity in the psychical behaviour and per- 
formance of different fractions of Mankind by supposing that this 
psychical diversity is fixedly and permanently correlated, in the 
relation of effect to cause, with certain elements of diversity, like- 
wise given by empirical observation, in the non-psychical domain 
of Nature. The Race-theory finds its differentiating natural cause 
in the diversity of human physique, the Environment-theory finds 
it in the diversity of the climatic, topographical, and hydro- 
graphical conditions in which different human societies live; but 
this discrepancy between the two theories is not fundamental. 
They arc merely two different attempts to find a solution "tor the 
same equation by assigning different values to the same unknown 
quantity. The structure of the equation which is postulated in the 
two theories is identical ; and neither can stand if the common 
underlying formula will not bear examination. The essence of the 
formula is a correlation between two sets of variations; and this 
correlation n.us be demonstrated to be fixed and permanent-- -it 
must maintain itself in e\ery instance under all conditions — before 
any theories founded on it can claim the status of scientific law's. 
Under this test, we have already seen the Race-theory break down; 
and we shall now see the Environment-theory fare no better. 

Let us start with the two favourite Hellenic illustrations of the 
Environment-theory: the supposed relations of cause and effect 
between the peculiarities of the emironment on the Eurasian 
Steppe and in the Lower Nile Valley and the peculiarities of the 
Nomadic and the Egv ptiac Society. In isolation, these two illustra- 
tions are no more than suggestive. They can only pro v:'U cogent 
evidence for the truth of the theory' founded on them if \ extend 
our sunev to all the other specimens of either environment on the 
face of the Earth and find that e\erv area resembling the Eurasian 
Steppe has become the seat o{ a soviet} resembling the Eurasian 
Nomadic Society and every area resembling the Lower Nile Valley 
the seat of a society resembling the Egyptiac. 

In attempting any such survey, we must take care to make our 
comparisons between areas which are genuinely distinct trom one 
another. The Eurasian Steppe, for example, is a vast area extending 

psychical as well as the ph\si<al characteristics ot human beings arc determined and 
differentiated h\ the ph\sKjl ei.Mtonrm.nt , but, alter enumet '.ling \arious elements in 
this en\ trnmnent winds, watc rs, food*, he sm-ge^ts C f -rcirou ficyicrrov 5m 3t f >otev 
ai' rorrot \o'pn^ <i ofs tifm Tts t-iTH m *n< iVu^hmxi At^i* t ict, T oi\ act on? 

l\€oi br^nueim mi? r'*ri 01 tcW. In otht i words, he records disinc influences, or arts of 
Cod, as being the mo ,t potent ». realise fences in human jfiuis 
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from the Arctic Circle to the 40th parallel of latitude and from 
the 23rd degree of longitude, at the Iron Gates of the Danube, to 
the passage of the Amur through the mountains a hundred degrees 
to the east, with a girdle of outlying enclaves all round: the Hun- 
garian Steppe beyond the Carpathians, the Manchurian Steppe 
beyond the Khingan Range, the Seistan Steppe beyond the Hindu 
Kush, the Azerbaijan Steppe beyond the Caucasus, the Thracian 
Steppe beyond the Balkan. The Nomadic life which Hellenic 
voyagers observed, from the eighth or se\enth century n.c. 
onwards, in the immediate hinterland of the northern coasts of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, was being lived in a more or less 
uniform wav throughout the area w r hich we have indicated, and it 
has continued to be lived in the same wav from then till now, 
though nowadays it only maintains itself in a remnant of its former 
domain and its complete extinction is in sight. 1 Within these 
limits of Time and Space, the Nomadic life of the Eurasian Steppe 
is a continuum; and it therefore proves nothing to our present 
purpose to demonstrate that the life lived by one Nomadic people 
on one portion of the Steppe in one age is the same as that lived 
by another people on another portion in another age. We must 
make our comparisons, not between different parts of the same 
wholes, but between whole areas and whole societies that are 
separate from and independent of one another. It is only under 
these conditions that the emergence of similar societies in similar 
environments can properly be taken as evidence for the truth of the 
Environment-theory of the geneses of civilizations. 

'Faking, then, the Eurasian Steppe and its dependencies as one 
whole, we may set beside it, first, the nearest area which offeis a 
similar environment for human life. This area extends from the 
western shore of the Persian ( riilf to the eastern shore of the Atlantic 
and from the southern foot of the highlands of Iran, Anatolia, 
Syria, anil North-West Africa to the northern foot of the highlands 
of the Yaman and Abyssinia and to the northern fringe of the 
forests of 'Tropical Africa. We maj call this steppe the ‘Afrasian’, 
to give it a comprehensive name; and now we can put our test 
question : Is the similarity between the env irouinents ufh red hj the 
Eurasian and Afrasian steppes matched by any corresponding 
similarity between the respective human societies that have 
emerged in these two areas? 'The answer is in the afhrmative. The 
Afrasian Steppe has its Nomadism too a Nomadism winch dis- 
plays just those resemblances to and differences from the Nomadism 
of the Eurasian steppe which, on the Environment-theory, we 
should expect to find in view of the resemblances and dillerenccs 

1 Sit: Cart III. A, vol. m, j>p. 7 -it, Itclow. 
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between the two areas. This comes out when we compare the 
Eurasian and Afrasian Nomads' domesticated animals. Both Noma- 
dic societies have domesticated the camel (an animal which has all 
but failed to survive on either steppe in the wild state) 1 ; but the fact 
that the domesticated Bacfrian camel of the Eurasian Steppe and 
the domesticated Arabian camel of the Afrasian Steppe represent 
different breeds indicates that the two feats of domestication have 
been achieved independently. Again, the herds on whose milk and 
flesh the Eurasian Nomads live consist mainly of horses and cattle, 
whereas the Afrasian Nomads, in their drier climate and on their 
scantier pastures, have to content themselves with herds of sheep 
and goats . 2 

In this first test, our survey of the Steppes and their inhabitants 
has revealed the correlation between tvpe of environment and type 
of society which is demanded by the theory that similar environ- 
ments always and everywhere produce similar societies, not by 
mimesis, but on the principle of the Unifoimity of Nature. Under 
turlher tests, however, the correlation breaks down. For vve find 
that the other areas m the World which offer cm ironinents for 
Nomad societies the Prairies of North America, the Llanos of 
Venezuela, the Pampas ot Argentina, the Australian grass-lands in 
Western Queensland and Western New South Wales have not 
fulfilled the requirements of the Environment-theory by producing 
independent Nomadic societies of their own. Their potentialities 
are not open to question. They ha\e been realized by the enter- 
prise of our Western Society in mochrn times; and the pioneering 
Western stockmen North American cow boys and South American 
(hiuchos and Australian cattlemen who have won and held these 
untenanted ranges tor a few geneiations, in the \an ot the advancing 
plough and mill, have captivated the imagination of Mankind as 
triumphantly as the Scythian and the Tatar and the Arab. The 
potentialities of the American and Australian steppes must have 
been powerful indeed if they could transform into Nomads, if only 
for a generation, the pioneers of a society which had no Nomadic 
traditions, having lived by agriculture and manutactuie ever since 

1 Hie problem of the dcvuiation < 1 the Stippis, and it> Ihs.hui; upon the jjenc os of 
the Nomadic soi it lus ami upon the almost complete failure ot both tin Ii.utn.rn ami 
the Arabian i uint 1 to sur\ i\ c on the Ste ppe t ept undei the \onua s arvu is discussed 
btlou m 11 v fn)p>), a on pp. 302 an J m Cart ill. A, \ol. in. on pp b 13 and 23 
and in Annev II 

1 L'lu home was onU int induced into South-VVe^tun Asia, South-Eastern Europe, 
and Noith-W c .tein Afiua h\ the Turanian Nomads who o.crian toe domain of the 
Empire ot Sumei and Akkad during the post-Sunuru interregnum, ii*m 1S75 1 575 N 
(see I. C (1) {/>), pp. 10^-7, aho\e) E\en then it was nn.\ naturalized among the 
sedentan so< leties in that part ot the World 'l he Atiauan Nomad* did not >v vted m 
making the hoise at home on their steppe until perhaps 2,000 \ears later. 1 or all his 
fame, the Arab horse is a teccnt and e\otu deni/cn ot the Afrasian Steppe, and h;s 
maintenance their has ne\er craved to he a tour de tottc. 1 Ic is a lu\ui\ animal \sho is 
spared hard labour and is nourished on 1 amel’s milk. 
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it first emerged. It is all the more remarkable that the peoples 
whom the first Western explorers found in occupation had never 
been stimulated by the potentialities of the environment into 
Nomadism, but had found no better use for these Nomads’ 
paradises than to use them as hunting-grounds -remaining on 
the primitive hunting and food-gathering level of economy to 
the end. 

If we next test the Environment-theory by a survey of areas 
resembling the Lower Nile Valley, our experience will be the 
same. 

The Lower Nile Valley is, so to speak, a ‘sport’ in the landscape 
of the Afrasian Steppe. Egypt has the same dry climate as the vast 
surrounding area in which it is an enclave ; but it has one exceptional 
asset —an ample and unfailing supply of water and alluvium, pro- 
vided by a great river w hich rises, beyond the limits of the Steppe, 
in a different area w r hich enjoys an abundant rainfall. The creators 
of the Egyptiac Civilization realized the potentialities of tins 
asset by evolving a society which presents a sensational contrast, in 
every aspect of life, to the Afrasian Nomadism all round. Then is 
the special environment offered by the Nile in Egypt the positive 
factor to which the genesis of the Egyptiac Chilization is due? 
In order to establish that thesis we should have to show that in 
every-' other separate area in which an environment of the Nilotic 
type is offered, a civilization of the ‘fimiaE type has independently 
emerged. Here, again, the Environment-theory stands the test in a 
neighbouring area in w T hich the required conditions ar.£ hiltillcd: 
that is to say, in the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The conditions are substantially the same: the encompassing 
Afrasian Steppe, the dry climate, the ample supply of waiter and 
alluvium provided by great rivers which rise in rain-swept high- 
lands in the back of beyond. And, sure enough, the independent 
‘fluvial’ civilization, for which we are looking, is there the 
Sumeric Civilization emerging in the Lower Valley of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris to match the emergence of the Egyptiac Civilization 
in the Lower Valley of the Nile. 1 When we extend our survey, 
however, the correlation breaks down, as it did when we were 
surveying the environments of the class represented by the Afrasian 
Steppe. 

It breaks down, to begin with, in the Jordan Valley - an area, 

* Pact the 'Diftusioimt School’ nf Hntish anthropologists, v. c take it (or gi anted 
that the Sumeric and h.vptiac civilizations emerg'd independently of one anothci and 
that they did not come into effective cont«u t until after each of them had developed its 
own individual character 'I his is not to dtiij that tor contatl nallv vva-* cflntise, or 
that it can be traced back to a very earls date (On this mattci nee C hilde, V (i 7 he 
Most Ancient past (London 1^28, Kegan Paul), especially pp 112 22, 167-8, iy6-8, 
217-18, 221-4 ) 
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situated nearer to Egypt than ‘Iraq, in which the required con- 
ditions are fulfilled equally well on a miniature scale. 

‘The Jordan Valley below BetSe’an and Pella, the Ghor, a broad deep 
rift between two mountain walls, with a glowing hot climate, lay com- 
pletely desolate [in the sixteenth century b.c.] and has remained as good 
as uninhabited to this day. Much light is thrown on national character 
( Volkscharakter ) by the fact that here the attempt has never been made — 
as it was made under the substantially similar conditions in the Nile 
Valley - to take advantage of the soil and to render it productive by 
systematic irrigation. It is only when we draw this comparison that we 
become able fully to appreciate the energy with which the Egyptians 
have made their country the most productive agricultural country in the 
Woild for thousands of ^ears on end.' 1 

After our inquiry into Race, we may decline to accept — even at 
the hands of the great historian from whose pen this passage 
comes the postulate that some hypothetical difference between 
‘the national characters’ of the local populations accounts for the 
actual difference between the respective states of the Lower Nile 
Valley and the Jordan Valley during the last three or four thousand 
years; but n Eduard Meyer’s authority, we may accept this 
actual difference as a matter of fact and may recognize the historical 
acumen which has taken note m the fact and has brought it to our 
attention. In the Jordan Valley, the same environment has been 
offered as in the Lower Valley of the Nile and in the Lower Valley 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, without having evoked the same 
response in the shape of another independent fluvial civilization. 

The correlation may prove to break down again in the Lower 
Indus Valley, which is a ‘sport’ in the landscape of ‘the Indian 
Desert* or ‘Thar*, as the Lower Nile Valley and the Jordan Valley 
and the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris <i r c ‘sports’ 
in the landscape of the Afrasian Steppe. 2 The r Indus 

Valley has not indeed suffered the perennial neglect which has been 
the fate of the Jordan Valley hitherto. Its potentialities have been 
turned to account; and this may prove to have been done, not by a 
local society on its own initiative, but by settlers from the Lower 
Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates who found the Indus Valley virgin 
soil and planted there, ready made, the Sumeric Civilization which 
they brought from home. In the present state of our knowledge, 

1 Mw.\er, Lduard Gtscl.uhts dcs * lltertums , vol n (i), 2nd edition (Stuttgart and 
Merlin 192S, Cotta), p 96. In vul i (l), 4th edition (Sumgait and fhihn 1921, Cotta), 
p. (>5, Mc\et points out that the n\ er-\ all< vs of America have not become the cradles 
of any independent fluvial civilizations either, and that nc independent archipelagic 
civilizations have arisen cither in Indonesia or in the Cmbbcan. 

1 Climntu.aH>, the Indian Desert mav be regardec s an outiving enclave of the 
Afrasian Steppe, it it receives such rainfall as \\ does receive from the Atlantic and 
not from the Indian Ocean (See Childe, op. cit., pp. 23 and 201; but cf. the present 
volume, p 303, footnote a, below.) 
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it is perhaps not yet possible to decide between this explana- 
tion of the origins of ‘the Indus Culture’ and the alternative 
explanation of a related but still autonomous local growth . 1 2 3 Yet if, 
in the Indus Valley, the test does not, for the moment, yield a con- 
clusive result, the conclusive result which it does yield in the 
Jordan Valley unmistakably repeats itself elsew here. The defenders 
of the Environment-theory, after requiring us to suspend judge- 
ment in the case of the Indus Valley, may proceed to rule the 
Ganges Valley out of consideration as being too moist and tropical, 
and the Yangtse Valley as being too moist and temperate. On the 
latter grounds, they may rule out the Lower Mississippi Valley too, 
even though New Orleans, at the apex of the Mississippi Delta, 
lies in the very latitude of Egyptiac Memphis and Arabic Cairo at 
the apex of the Nile Delta. Yet the most captious critics cannot 
deny that the environment offered by the lower valleys of the Nile 
and oi the Indus and of the 'Tigris and Euphrates is also ollcied by 
the valleys of the Rio Grande and the Colorado River in the South- 
Western United States. Under the hands of the modern European 
settler, equipped with the resources of a civilization which he has 
brought with him from the other side of the World, these rivers ot 
America have performed the miracles which Nile and Euphrates 
once performed for Egyptiac and Sumeric irrigation-engineers ; but 
this magic has never been taught by the Colorado or the Rio Grande, 
any more than it has been taught by the Jordan, to people who were 
not adepts in it already through having learnt it elsew here.- In 
fine, we have Haifa dozen instances of the Nilotic type ot environ- 
ment ' 1 and only two or three separate and independent instances of 
the ‘fluvial* type of civilization. The geneses ot the Egyptiac and 
Sumeric civilizations 'in such environments thus turn out to be 
exceptions and not the rule; and it follows that the environmental 
factor cannot be the positive factor which has brought these two 
civilizations into existence. 

We shall be confirmed in this conclusion if we examine the envi- 
ronments in which the geneses of other civilizations have occurred. 

The Andean Civilization came into existence on a plateau of such 


1 I* or these alternate explanations of the origin ot ‘the Indu-i Culture’ in the Lower 
Indu* Valley, sec 1 C (1) \b) t pp 107 8, above, and Annex ill, below 

2 On the Colorado and the Kio Grande, the work ot the I uiopeari tilers was antici- 
pated bv that ot the Pueblo < nminumties , but the Put bio culture was not an auto- 
chthonous product of the rivers on whose banks it found a footing lake the I uioptan 
culture which eventually itiaitd it, it tame in troni outside- not, indeed, horn the* 
further shore ot the Atlantic, hut from the southern extremity ot the Xlcxiean Plateau. 

3 'I he number of instances would be greater if wc allowed ourselves to take account 
of debatable cases like tne Ganges Valiev and the V angt ,e Valiev and the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valle> — or, again, the Hasm ot the Muirav and the Darling Kncrs in Australia, 
where the modern Luropean settler, bunging with him the technique ot irrigation, has 
produced results whieh the previuus inhabitants of Australia had never been moved to 
produce, bv the direct stimulus of the local environment 
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an altitude that it offered a tcmpciate climate and vegetation in 
equatorial latitudes, m contrast to the tropical climate of the low- 
lying basin of the Amazon, into which the waters of the plateau 
found their way M here is a com spending contrast between the 
high level of culture which the Ancle in Society once attained and 
the primitive savagery from which the tubes of the Amazonian 
forest have not emuged 1 r l hen was the Andean Plate tu the cause 
of the Andean Civilization ? Before wo answer in the affirmative, 
let us extend our survey eastwards round the equatorial zone, 
c rossing the Atlantic, U ttimr oui gize hover over the \mazon-hhe 
bann of the Congo, and bringing »t to rest on the Ancle an-hke chain 
of highl mds which runs up the cut sidt of \fi tea, south and north, 
from r l able Mountain to the lliyhlan is of \byssinia In the low- 
lying tropic il lore sts of the ( ongo, v e *-h ill find pe 1 sitting the same 
kind of primitive m\ igcrv tint his pcisp-ud in the low -h mg 
tropical forests of the \m non , but tl ( I <»s' Atrie m highlands can 
show no civihzition to nuteh the eivih' tion of the \nelean 
Plate in Tn this ca^e, the sum otK t of a temperate climate and 
vegetation m equitond htitudcs lias not iag with the same 
response i in 1 h ji non soeit tu s oi the 1 « st African highhnds 
have re muneel on 1 level of enhuie vhieh is Inrdlv less primitive 
than tli at of the Congolese I he no civilizations which have a 
footing on the highl mds to el iv 1 fo^il of the ^vn ic C iv ih/ation 
in Mn ^mia uul a string oi nutp >sts e f our Western Cmhzition 
horn Kt m 1 to r] c C ipe hive both been introduced ready-made 
from overseas our Western Civilization hv settlers from lairope 
and the S>riae b\ settlers horn the \ unan 2 l hus the con elation 
breaks down j'gun 

Simihulv, ve observe rh it the Minoan C ivilization emerged in a 
cluster of isl nek, sit lated m an inland st 1 ind blessed nth the 
climax of the MediUrianc m Act before vve pronounce hat the 

» l hi i tr 1 t l 1 1 w 1 V \ i 1 / i 1 jnl \ / r n \ i 1 1 i U i 

tm Is t ij 1 1 1 \ I it 1 utr 1 11 ill I v 1 t t tli in t 1 In 1 1 ir 1 

tthm j. \\ 1 i il h t 1 U 1 t it ill \it ntt irn ns \iih *1 c 

h j.hit cm it i n r t < \ m i t r J i nt l i ' j. i c r s ( \ r it kt M 

I \7 ilfi l't n n l 1 ( ftf i Im M r i If t l i ns (<* M I ) 

I 1 mdi ili ( vii r i j l tit 1 irti 1 1 t a m rj i it Jv 1 n t t r 

I n n ft! f rmr ! n it t i 1 tl X i n p ut I It i p s it t 

tit \ i i/ ♦ Tt i i' ) r v\ n ti r 1 < t t it u c >. st st d t 1 iph! Jtv 1 1 j t d 

i iv ill/ ti ri t r it il n U t I i til I i is it illtnns i pmhlitv t ii 

mkm 1 wi l (Ni r l< j ki 1 1 (hi in t h i n ( tt i i uti ns in 1 th bin x 

(( r Tt 1 or^ i n i i 1 ii ft n i 

• W c Ml 1 st 1 t km (It II l nnt tt t < ilMrc ( f I in 1 1 whit hi i p n nut 

culturt it tin higlist liu) t tnkimiv li v,h» r hv«d t) r 1 it O 'umundm^ 

indict nous si u‘k dll t in h U fi n nt Pamela likt tin ir '-jv^n mull ir 

an tm rnlurs ut ti c HI ak K i t ids! w n ti i «. t t i \ mtu t if Whitt Not d 1 his 

enclave nt i\u[ti nils hif li » iti\t niiuiri i him t he e unteet fir hv mini <n 
Kit ipiidialiMln mil nu n ( i tlu Iiv|Mi Civdizat up tin Nile Uerulinn 
of a civ ill/ it ii n 1 ike tin r ,di iti« n t t st u i , lit nm M> < n tuv tiling through Sp rt et ft r 
agesafur the ledv which tint tnnUtd it Ins ctasid to exist (Sic Part II A p 1 S 7 
above ) 
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Aegean environment was the cause of the Minoan Civilization, we 
must ask why a similar environment failed to evoke another 
civilization of the ‘archipelago' type round the Inland Sea of Japan. 
Wc must ask why Japan never gave birth to an independent 
civilization, corresponding to the Japanese environment, hut was 
eventually found vacant, and annexed, by the continental, non- 
maritime Far Eastern Civilization which had first emerged in the 
interior of China. 

The Sinic Civilization, to which the extant Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion is ‘affiliated', is sometimes represented as being the oifspring 
of the Yellow River, because it happened to emerge in the Yellow 
River Valhy; but before this account of the genesis of the Sinic 
Civilization is accepted, it has to be explained why the Danube 
Valley, with much the same disposition of climate and soil and 
plain and mountain, 1 has failed to produce a sister-civilization of 
the same physiognomy. 2 

And what of the Mayan Civilization? Are we to regard the 
tropical rainfall and vegetation of Northern Guatemala and of 
British Honduras as the positive cause of the emergence of this 
civilization there? Then it has to be explained why human beings 
were stimulated into civilization in Central America by an env iron- 
ment which is still keeping them, more than two thousand years 
later, on the most primitive level of savagery in the basins of 
the Amazon and the Congo. It may be objected that while these 
two latter areas lie actually on the Equator, the original home of 
the Mayan Civilization lies on the 15th degree of latitude north, 
towards the outer edge of the tropical zone. In order to meet this 
objection, we will abandon the comparison with the Amazon and 
the Congo and will' compare the country in which the Mayan 
Civilization emerged with another low-lying rain-sodden jungle- 
clad country in approximately the same latitude on the other side 

1 The geographical < onfiguration of the Danube \ alb*}, wi»h a lowt r plain e> tending 
from The mouth of the nwi to the Iron Gates and an upper plain in Uungaiv, i*. mtiku- 
larlv like the < onh juration of the Yellow River \aile\, with its low it plain m Shantung 
and Horan and its upj^cr plain, on the further sidt r t i d«Jil< , in M\m u an 1 bhemi 

2 Modern W cstc rn ar«.hacolog'tal researc h has, indeed, t* vtaled Im < * of an mt ipunt 
Danubian Civilization datmg from the third iniilt nriurn 1 • , hut this vu abortive 
Unlike the Sinic Civilization, it did not succtcd in stril irn{ nut ..If ng an indtprndei t 
line of growth It is possible that the diffticnte in the fortunes of the -inic C ivili/afion 
and this abortive Danubian Civilization was due to the tact that alt I ough then ijimifK 
and topographical environments were similar, the ir human environment, m the shape 
of neighbouring societies, were different. The Sum. So< irtv, at the fn.r of its emergent* 
during the second millennium B r , seems to have had no rfirot contact with an> 
societies that were above the primitive level. On the other hand, the abortive Danubian 
Civilization, at the time when it was in gestation, was probahlv within the range of both 
the Minoan Civilization and the Sumcric ( ivih/ation The radiation and attraction 
exerted bv these old*. and stronger civilizations upon the ira ipunt D inubian Civiliza- 
tion w its embrvomc state might account for its mist arriage ( For this abortive Danubian 
Civilization, see The fJamhrtJ^e Am tent Jhstor\, vol. 1, Hi. 11, ‘Neolithic and Bron/e Age 
Cultures’, bv J L Mvrcs, and The Danube in Trehi\tor \ , bv V (» C’hilde (Oxford 1920, 
University I’rcssJ.) 
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of the World. Wc plunge into the forests of Cambodia and dis- 
cover, at Angkor Wat, as mighty a monument to the passage of a 
civilization as any which the forests of Central America have 
yielded up. What is the conclusion? That these low-lying rain- 
sodden tropical forests infallibly produce civilizations when their 
latitude happens to be round about 15 degrees? This conclusion 
might perhaps be forced on us, unconvincing though it seems 
a priori , if the civilization commemorated by the ruins of Angkor 
Wat, as well as the civilization commemorated b> the ruins of Copan 
or Ixkun, were found to be indigenous. 1 Actually, the archaeo- 
logical evidence tells us that the civilization which expressed itself 
so magnificently in Cambodia was not native to the soil but was 
imported ready-made from o\ erseas. Cambodia was a colonial out- 
post ol the Hindu Civilization, and not a region with an independent 
civilization of its own. The remains of the Hindu Civilization at 
Angkor Wat tell not for but against the hypothesis of a correlation, 
in the nature of cause and eifcct, between the existence of certain 
types of environment and the emergence of certain types of 
civilization. Angkor Wat testifies, first, that Cambodia did offer, 
like Central America, a tropical environment in which the existence 
ot a civilization was possible; and, second, that in Cambodia the 
particular civilization which has proved that first point by estab- 
lishing itself there cannot have been a spontaneous product of this 
environment, since its remains bear evidence that it originated far 
away, in India. In the light of this testimony, it is impossible to 
contend that because the Mavan Ci\ ilization happens to have been 
indigenous to Central America, the environment common to 
Central America and to Cambodia is the positive factor to which 
the genesis of the Mayan Civilization is due. 2 

Bv the same logic, the suggestion that the Russian va u. *\ of the 
Orthodox Christian Civ ilization is a product of the Russia forests, 
the Russian rivers, and the Russian cold can be rebutted by 
pointing out that no civilization has been generated by the similar 
environment of Canada. Or if it is suggested that the env ironment 
oficred by Western Europe is the efficient cause of our Western 
Civilization, it may be pointed out that all the motley ingredients 

1 it IS taken fur granted licit that the M.nan C. ai'i/inon was indn»<m>us to Central 
Amenta, ptue the ’DiiUisioinst Vhool’ ut Hritish an. hacolopsts, and vwtl ui.i otters Inin** 
tn the lomrourM' as to whether one of the hguris m a lo^t Mavan wink ol art, ; ow onlv 
known at snond hand from a drawing bv a sev enteentn-i enturv French artist, rtpn splits 
an elephant or a macaw. ( l’hr Dillusionists’ tasc in this tontrow 4 t' presented in 
Eli phiinis am/ Ethnologists, b\ G h Uiot Smith (1 orulon 1024. K« nan Cavil). For a K«.m >al 
discussion oi the Diltusum Thtorv, see I C (111) (M, Annex, l • low ) 

1 Dr. I llswoith Huntington contends th it, 111 fiahlv.th* rain-soakt d tropu al jutV did 
not i;i\r birth to a 1 nih/ation m Central Anurwa .i*n nu than in t ami odia He sevks 
to show that the birthplace ot the Mavan C ivih/ation enjuvtcl a ditTeicnt Gimite. and 
was 1 lad in a ddlcient \ citation, at the tunc when the Mavan ( ivih/ation aiosi tone 
For Dr. Huntington’* views on this po*nt, see iurthcr II. D ^vn), Annex I, vol n, below 
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of the West-European environment exist, without ever having 
combined to produce an independent civilization on their own 
account, within the present frontiers of the United States: another 
Norway in Maine, another Sweden in Minnesota, another England 
in New York State, another Riviera in Southern California, 
another Castile in Colorado, and so on to the end of the list. Why 
has a similarly compounded environment not begotten a similar 
civilization on both sides of the Atlantic? 

At this point our critics may protest that, in our last two 
illustrations, we have not played fair. They may point out that the 
climatic and topographical environments of our Western Civiliza - 
tion and of the Russian variety of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion, which we have just been comparing with similar climatic and 
topographical environments in the New World, are not the whole 
of the environment in which each of these two ci\ ilizations 
respectively emerged ; and they may contend that the comparisons 
which we have made, being limited to a part ot the environment 
which has been arbitrarily torn from its context by us, are illegiti- 
mate. The environment of any society, they may proceed, is 
always twofold. There is the non-human environment, consisting 
of the climate and topography and hydrography of the area in 
which the civilization originates and in which it expands; and it is 
this element in the environment that has been exclusively con- 
sidered in this Study so far. There is also, however, a human 
environment, and this consists of all the other societies with which 
any given society has relations in either of the two dimensions of 
Time and Space . 1 

For instance, the environment in which the genesis of our 
Western Civilization took place includes the ‘affiliation’ of this 
Western Society to the Hellenic Society, as well as the climate and 
topography and hydrography of the geographical area which was 
the Western Society’s original home. Moreover, they may proceed 
(pressing home their counter-attack), these two elements in the 
environment in which the Western Civilization emerged are bound 
up with one another. The Western Civilization, being ‘affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic, could not have arisen in some area which had 
lain quite beyond the horizon of the Hellenic Civilization even at 
its widest range; and it is therefore idle to point out an area in the 
New World in which all the features of the non-human environ- 
ment of the Western Civilization can be found, unless it can also be 
shown that the human environment in which the genesis of the 


1 This duality of the Kmiromncnt is taken into auount in chaptf r i h of the Uippo- 
< ratean Influences of Water, Atmosphere, and Situation, and also lit the set ond paia- 
fcraph of David llurne’s et»sa> Of National Chat acter s. 
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Western Civilization in Western Europe occurred was offering 
itself in North America contemporaneously. In other words, the 
proposition that an identical environment gave birth to a civiliza- 
tion on one side ol the Atlantic and failed to give birth to one on 
the other is not proved by establishing the climatic, topographical, 
and hydrographical similarity of two geographical areas. It must 
also be proved that North America was as accessible as Western 
Europe to the radiation and attraction of the Hellenic Civilization 
in the age when the ‘affiliation’ of the Western Civilization to the 
Hellenic Civilization occurred; and on this point the case for the 
identity of the two environments breaks down. The horizon of the 
Hellenic World, which had expanded in the course of some twelve 
centuries from the coasts of the Aegean to the banks ol the Ganges 
and the Elbe, remained bounded until the end by the coasts of the 
Atlantic. And when a latter-day poet, hailing from the Far West 
of the Hellenic (>;/,/? Tcrrarum , divined, m a flash of inspiration, 
that the Atlantic was merely a vaster Mediterranean and that the 
Spirit of Man, which had triumphed over the estranging Sea, 
would one day conquer the Ocean, 1 no Hellenic Columbus arose 
to translate the poet's dream into the mariner’s achievement, 
'thus there never was an opportunity for a civilization ‘affiliated* 
to the Hellenic to emerge in the New World as well as in the Old; 
and, in the absence of this human environment, the climate and 
topography and hydrography of North America offered itself in 
vain as a cradle for a nascent civilization. Had not the similar non- 
human environment in Western Europe remained equally sterile 
until its frozen soil was touched and thawed by the last rays of the 
declining Hellenic sun ? 

On the same lines, it could ho argued by our critics that the 
similarity of the non-human environment in Canada to non- 
human environment m Russia does not confute the the:, that 
the Russian variety of the Orthodox Christian Civilization was a 

1 Nupr 1 in' ns *t p'M t’.s t* on.nes 
piiitur laics 1 on IVdadu 
iompjil.1 irjim ripam ulc lens 
U'.lit.i ur O', oiti rill r 
(jiiiU libit .’him* 1 >n.l 1 rrn mt, 
ti unit us umrm moll *• 1 1 urbe* 
t 1 uri s tc ru rosin re rio\a , 
ml \ud 1 ik rat side rilsijuit 
pi n u.s orbi*- 

Indus pihdum potat Ar.wem. 

Albun l’cis.ie Khimmupu- bibunt. 

Vcimiit aums .K.ul.isiris, 
quibus Oicamis \imuh rerum 
)a\« t, ct widens paU.it tillus, 

'JVthwpjr no\os detii^at oibes. 
nei sit terns ultima Thule 

(Ser.ic.i, Vn/fJ. 11. 364-79.) 
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product of the environment; for the whole environment must be 
taken into account, and, in confining our attention to the forests 
and the rivers and the cold, which Russia offers in common with 
Canada, we were attempting to make a part of the environment do 
duty for the whole. Why, the very name which we ourselves have 
given to this civilization ought to have guarded us against falling 
into that error. We have not named it ‘the Russian Civilization’, 
as though its affinities were solely with the geographical area in 
which it happens to have emerged. Wc have rightly called it ‘the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia’, in order to put on 
record the fact that it is an offshoot of a society whose original stem 
stands not in Russia but elsewhere; and this fact rigidly limits 
the range within which any civilization resembling the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization in Russia could have established itself. It 
limits it to the geographical radius within which it was possible for 
offshoots from the original stem to take root at the particular stage 
in the growth of the tree at which the actual offshoot did establish 
itself in Russian soil. 1 Since Canada lay far beyond this radius, it 
is incorrect and misleading to suggest that the identical environ- 
ment which gave birth to a civilization in Russia existed in Canada 
likewise without giving birth to a civilization there. The Canadian 
environment lacked one of the essential elements of the Russian 
environment taken as a whole. 

Against such assaults from our critics vve are not entirely defence- 
less. Ior instance, we might concede that the area, now occupied 
by the United States, which offered substantially the same non-human 
environment as Western Europe for the genesis of a civilization, 
but offered it in vain, was not able to ofler exactly the same human 
environment as Western Europe inasmuch as North America was 
never subject to social radiation from the Hellenic World. Having 
made this concession with a good grace, we could point out to our 
critics that, even when both elements in the environment are 
taken into account, the difference between the two environments, 
in their eeographico-soeial totality, turns out after all to be not so 
great as might appear at first sight. Though the rajs of Hellenism 
never placed upon any part of the New World, the section of 
North America between the Rio Grande and the Great Lakes was 
no more immune than Western Europe from the radiation of any 

1 r J he procc* by which the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia and The Ku 
Eastern C iwh/atit n in Korea and Japan rc'pcctivcly became s< If-aupportm# and 
independent of tn main bodies of the two societies may be likened to the process bv 
winch the buncht . of b.snvan tries strike roots of their own and so draw sustenance 
from the ioil on thur own account It is cleat that the tan^c ot these subsidiary root* 
lies v.itbm limits whi* h are narrow and rij/id. 'I hese roots cannot strike in soil which 
lies bevond the furthest -prtad of the branches, however suitable the chemical composi- 
tion ot the soil at sum* greater di tance Irom the main stem 
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civilization whatsoever. The New World, as wc have seen, has 
indigenous civilizations of its own ; and by the time when the first 
modern European explorers readied the Atlantic sea-hoard of 
what is now the United States, the Mcxic Civilization had already 
radiated that tar from its home on the Mexican Plateau at anv 
rate on the economic plane, as is prov ed by the fact that the Pilgrim 
bathers iound the Red Indian tribes of Massachusetts practising 
the Mcxic art ot maize cultivation. If the non-human emironment 
which is common to Western Europe and to the United States did 
successfully combine in Western Europe with the human environ- 
ment which is represented by the radiation of the Hellenic 
Civilization, in order to give birth to a new civilization ‘affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic, why, in North America, did a similar non-human 
environment not combine with the corresponding human environ- 
ment w Inch was provided bv the ladiation of the Mcxic C Tv llization 
m order to give birth to another new civilization ‘affiliated’ to the 
Mcxic ? 

Tims, the test which we lu\e h<tn apphing to the thcorv that 
Environment is the positive factor in the geneses of civilizations 
may nor, alto an, invalidated by the broader conception of the 
Environment which our critics hue pur into the field. At the 
same time, it r< mains true that th»' human environment in Noith 
America, while comparable to both tli.it in Western Europe and 
that in Rue-Nia, is not identical with uthei ot tlum; and there are 
also other eleme nts of dihen nc •* h.r instance, the Time-factor 1 — 

1 \ 11 > t . i 1 v poi Sun v t ik It 1 it< - 1 tl'Mvi tin. r ui TMon ot I It I’cni^m over 

Wi sin I ur >pi .iru rlj« r d m n I t’ c Mi < i\ • nioi uu'- \oMh \ruri<a rm 

su*»p< t tl i i* swirlo ti 1 ,i sr ♦ a ki 1 ■'M* t c nd r * rh ) ist para^ra Mi W hs , in North 
\» 1 n< 1 dul t < • r| t n >*i 1 u’imti 1 o u *n ' ' n m *r < ss itn tW hi nm irurortrirt 
\v hu h v.,is pim uh <1 t v e 1 » m 1 itu ti ot tiu M< > n < is i t mot i i. irto iiiu hi th to 

ai * >il 1 r 1 ( »\ 1 1 \ l| it 11 i 1 ’ tul t >ti 1 M» v I 1 * I Injun I ei l «■> 1 it .ltd * Masu- 

c In Mlsiit tji* < , hi i 'it sen -l i.ru ' 1 iSn i,u i v \iu :'ul at ll mi ent 
1 • tW S, im ii( in on r tl» Au i mu n t\ « - 1 1 * 1 m fit l »s* < ot ■* K c ^ ot j mu* ot 

I r< id'll ‘sni h It i n i c< t ri i n I its t\ pin utl u \ itahli i n J in the *nund i >n ot a 

mm i i-d state ns tin \ ( I i ip'n «»* 1 1 r o» lite’ ir i^o I C ( i> t » i, p I 2 ^ abos c. 1 

Op ihiss‘in\ML r it we 11 Ini 1 tlu 1 1 io* 1 1 < s cl Mt\u hi t< rs to thi Timt-nalc ot 

Hellenic i»'d Wi^irn hi to , V'nu in e v hn i .in 1 n um^erds appiou- 
mart ]\ to I It lie \ u rrn r < Now h- joo 11 « Hilltt 1 in was "of \it radiating mort 
wide is c r 1 '* rt a it i'rc u*»I\ o\tt \ustnn 1 n’t pc tl an the Me\u ( is ill 'ation was 
radi itii n mu Xnitii .Mi cii > 1 s \ n 1 1 I *om the 1 1 1 in ir p c t t u* H turn irs n 1 

Mimi nun <i (i it centum eMinr p m nn li tlu Ih'hnt in mumI 'tatc* tame mto 
existence uni pi' e d 1 it u ain into an »nl« rn prum Jia 1 stnl to run bitote, in W t sU rn 
InntH,,i nnu v 111 all *n, aihhatid to tlu 1 it Mi 1 11 hcniri t.i eimrj,i *-> u p|'osipp that 
tlu Spma d , Iruhsh, lunch, and Du*th i ul iuser it loot ir C tntial aid North 
\i \i mu, and tli, it vK \it 1 ntor\ had i un Us 1 1 nru l* tm 1 nd \s irt out c \ e 1 benr a t \po‘ t d 
to tlu impact ot our Western l ism/ation who can sis that its tadntion oser Nortli 
Anurna, whuh had riachul Mas a» nusi tts lu fou s P n vht 1 c u^-, hase 

pio lucid ethets whuh would lias 1 tnubl.d I uropt.ni ohsirstrs at this dati to t< mao 
th it, though tlu disintegration ot the Mc\k t is jli »ti» n itsi.lt n. cht be hesond ftp ir 
some 1 *t s\ c is ih mtion or mill alums, 'all. hate o’ to tlu* xc, might he i\pect« > 
inu pi , m about tlu t wonts third emturs ot tlu C anstii 1 ra, m the Ivans ot the 
M 1 jsissipj 1 arid tlu* St 1 ass rone 1 ? \s tlimps has 1 tum^il o\*t, we eannot tell wluthi r the 
human emironment ot the Xlexu C i\ili/ation mit^hl not csmtiialh base lombinid 
with the non’human ins iinmni nt ot North Anunu r o i^enirati a new en ih/ation, as the 
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to be taken into account. Accordingly, in order to be on the safe 
side, we will now rule out of account all applications of our test 
except those in which the civilization playing the part of the. human 
environment in either case is one and the same. 

Confining our attention to such cases, we may still ask, for 
example, whether the genesis of the Ilittite Civilization is com- 
pletely accounted for by the non-human environment of the 
Anatolian Plateau in combination with the human environment 
provided by the Sumeric Civilization, to which the Ilittite Civiliza- 
tion is related through the Sumeric Society’s external proletariat. 
If a plateau exposed to the radiation of the Sumeric culture was 
really the positive factor by which the genesis of the Ilittite 
Civilization was brought about, then the advocates of the Environ- 
ment-theory have to explain why it was that a sister-civilization, 
related to the Sumeric Civilization in the same manner and in the 
same degree, did not emerge contemporaneously on the Iranian 
Plateau. The plateau of Tran offers the same non -human environ- 
ment as the plateau of Anatolia ; it is geographically nearer than the 
latter to the homelands of the Sumeric Society from which the 
radiation of the Sumeric culture was emitted ; and there cannot be 
anything in the Iranian environment which is inimical to civ i liba- 
tions a priori and in perpetuity, for we know that Iran became tin* 
second home of the Syriac Civilization a dozen centuries or so after 
it had failed to make a home for a sister-civilization to the Ilittite 
Civilization of Anatolia. 

We inay ask just the same question about the genesis of the 
Mexic Civilization on the Mexican Plateau. If a plateau exposed 
to the radiation of the Mayan culture was really the positive factor 
by which the genesis of the Mexic civilization was brought about, 
then why did no sister-civilization emerge contemporaneously on 
those Central American highlands, overhanging the coast of the 
Pacific from Southern Guatemala to Panama, which adjoin the 
homelands of the Md)*m Civilization in Northern Guatemala on 

him .in f mu >t meet of llri'eni m "»< tualk did rortthim with the non human environ- 
ment ot W «* ‘tin 1 mope to briny our W c tern Civilization to birth. We cannot it 11, 
beta. t • if 4 nitio i“n or our Western Civilization into the N«\v World deprived North 
Amt-rn i ol the Mt-x'i ramition and subjected it to a Western radiation instead, long 
before the M* kk radiation mold have bet n expected to piodin e in North Ament a 
t hi r re >ult-. whi'hv.tn ptodared eventually bv the lonjj and nr\u interrupt! d radiation 
ot Hellenism ovtr Wotun huropr. (hnr an expert divine sum of this piobltm, see 
Huntington, 1 Usuorth Ch ilnutton and Climate, -jrd edition (New Haven H; 24 , Yale 
l ruv < rsitv Pri s i, pp Hr. Huntington point, out that the material apparatus 

of the Mtxit ('ivih/afi >n did not nu lode either tools of iron or beasts of burden, and 
that, vs ithm.t the-'' two upnpim ntv, anv human attempt to oven orne the North Ametiran 
forest and tranifu.m it into holds would have been more diftiiult than we can riadilv 
imagine. r l o this it may be n plied that, in spite of that handicap, the Mayan Civilization, 
to which the \1» xi< was ‘affiliated’, had actually performed this very feat upon the Central 
American forest - a tropiral monster which was assuredly not less formidable to cope 
with than the temperate forest of the M^sj>s>ippi and St Lawrence basins ) 
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the south-west, and are actually nearer to them than the Mexican 
Plateau is? Why did a civilization related to the Mayan emerge on 
the more distant Mexican Plateau and not on the less distant 
Central American highlands? For the environment in these high- 
lands was no more inimical a priori to civilizations than the 
environment in Iran, as is proved by the fact that, a dozen cen- 
turies or so after the Central American highlands had failed to 
make a home for a sister-civilization to the Mexic Civilization of 
the north-western plateau, they were occupied by the Spanish 
pioneers of an intrusive civilization from overseas whose descen- 
dants are the ruling element in the six Central American Re- 
publics of our day . 1 

And what of the environment which gave birth to the Syriac 
Civilization? The non-human emironment here was provided by 
the climate and topography of the Syrian coast-lands, the human 
environment by the Minoan Civilization -inasmuch as the Syriac 
Civilization emerged among Minoan reiugecs who secured a foot- 
ing on the coast of Syria during the post-Minoan interregnum and 
there encountered the Hebrew' and Aramaean barbarians who were 
drifting into Avin out of its North-Arabian hinterland . 2 If a 
Mediterranean coast-lme, exposed to the radiation of the Minoan 
culture, was really the positive factor by which the genesis of the 
Syriac Civilization was brought about, then why did no sister- 
civilization emerge contemporaneously along the opposite coast- 
line of Southern Italy and Sicily and Nouh-West Africa from 
'Taranto to Gabes? "These coasts offer the same peculiar and dis- 
tinctive climate and topography, of the Mediterranean type, that 
are offered by the coasts of S\ ria ; they art* no more distant, or more 
difficult to reach, than the Syrian coasts are from the homelands 
of the Minoan Civilization in Crete and the Cj cinder; and the 
researches of our modern Western archaeologists seem to 1 wr out 
the traditions of Hellenic Mythology by informing us mat the 
Minoan Society, in its last days, was radiating its culture not only 
eastwards on to the coasts of Syria but also westwards as far as the 
coasts of Sicily and perhaps farther still. Why was it then that, 
during the post-Minoan interregnum, when one swarm of Minoan 
refugees settled on the Syrian coasts and sowed the seed of the 
Syriac Civilization among Hebrew and Aramaean barbarians from 
the Arabian hinterland, another swarm did not sow' the seed of a 
sister-civilization by hiving off in the opposite diiectio: a"d settling 
on the South Italian and Sicilian and North-West Atrican coasts, 
where Libyan and Italic barbarians iron the hinterlands were 

1 On this, see fujthcr II. P In), '°1 », pp i|- 6 , Ulow. 

2 irue I. C (1) (/;), pp. 100-2, abu\e 
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waiting to receive the same seed and to bring forth, in due course, 
a similar harvest. There was certainly nothing about these western 
coast-lines that was inimical to civilizations a priori . They were 
the very fields which brought forth so abundantly when they were 
taken in hand by Syriac and Hellenic settlers eventually, a few 
centuries later. If Southern Italy was capable of becoming a 
‘Magna Graecia* and Sicily and Africa of becoming foster-mothers 
to a Syracuse and a Carthage , 1 why did they all lie fallow during 
the post-Minoan interregnum, when, in Syria, precisely the same 
geographico-soeial environment was bringing a new civilization 
to birth ? 

And what of the ‘transplantation’ of the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tion to Korea and Japan? If this phenomenon of ‘transplantation* 
is wholly accounted for by the presence of soil of a certain quality 
at a certain range from the main stem of the tree, then why did 
not another offshoot of the Far Eastern Civilization take root 
simultaneously in the Malay Peninsula and in Indonesia? For the 
Far Eastern Society did expand some distance in this direction 
too. At the very time when it was advancing north-eastwards upon 
Korea and Japan, it was also advancing south-eastwards upon the 
long coast-land w r hich is now occupied by the four Chinese pro- 
vinces Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi 2 and the two 
French possessions Tongking and Annam. This advance of the 
Far Eastern Civilization on a south-eastern front w r as as fruitful, 
as far as it went, as the advance in the north-easterly direction; 
for, if the one movement has produced the modern Japanese, the 
modern Cantonese are a'product of the other. Then why did the 
south-eastw r ard movement stop dead at the coast instead of taking 
to the sea and passing over into Indonesia, as the north-eastward 
movement of the Far Eastern Civilization actually took to the sea 
and passed over from the Asiatic mainland into Japan? Geo- 
graphically, Indonesia is not more distant than Japan is from the 
homelands of the Far Eastern Civilization in Central China. Nor 
is it more difficult to reach. The Philippines can be reached from 
Central China by way of Formosa as easily as Japan by way of 
Korea; and the access to Sumatra by way of the Malay Peninsula is 
easier still. Nor, again, can there be anything in the Indonesian 
environment which is inimical to civilizations a priori ; for this 
field, in w'hich the Far Eastern Civilization neglected to strike 
root, was successfully occupied and cultivated by the Hindu 
Civilization, though Indonesia is sundered from the Coromandel 

1 Hellenic Syracuse and Svria< Carthage each surpassed and put out of countenance 
her mother-city in ‘the old country* — Syracuse hei mother Corinth, Carthage her 
mother 'lyre. 

2 Kwangsi does not actually touch the coast. 
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Coast by half the breadth of the Indian Ocean. Striking out 
boldly across this gulf, the Hindu mariners called into existence in 
Indonesia a new Hindu World of such power and splendour that 
its ruins— a Cambodian Angkor Wat and a Javan Boroboedoer — 
are not put out of countenance by any monuments of Hindu Art 
that survive in Continental India. But why is it the Hindu 
Civilization, and not the Far Eastern Civilization, that has left its 
mark upon an archipelago which the Far Eastern mariners could 
have reached without ever having to venture out of sight of land ? 

These illustrations perhaps suffice to show that even the total 
geographico-social environment, in which the human as well as the 
non-human element is taken into account, cannot be regarded as 
the positive factor by which our twenty-one civilizations have been 
generated. It is clear that a virtually identical combination of the 
two elements in the environment may give birth to a civilization in 
one instance and fail to give birth to a civilization in another 
instance, without our being able to account for this absolute 
diflerence in outcome by detecting any substantial difference in 
the circumstances, however strictly we may define the terms of our 
comparison. Conversely, it is c T ear that civilizations can and do 
emerge in environments which are utterly diverse. The non- 
human environment may be of ‘the fluvial type* winch has given 
birth to the Egvptiac and Sumerie civilizations and perhaps to an 
independent ‘Indus Culture' as well; or it may he of 'the plateau 
type’ which has given birth to the Andean and the Hittitc and the 
Mexic civilizations; or it may be of ‘the archipelago type' which 
has given birth to the Minoan and the Hellenic civilizations, and 
to the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan; or it may be of ‘the 
continental type’ which has given birth to the Sinic and the Indie 
and the Western civilizations, and to the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization in Russia; or it may be of ‘the jungle type’ which has 
given birth to the Mayan Civilization. This catalogue suggests 
that any kind of climate and topography is capable of serving as 
an environment for t lie genesis ot a civilization if the necessary 
miracle is performed by some positive factor which still eludes our 
search. i\nd when we turn to the human environment, in the shape 
of other civilizations, we see that the diversity of possible con- 
ditions is just as great here. Of the twenty-one civilizations which 
have come to birth so far to our knowledge, six show no trace of 
being related to any earlier civilizations in tneir backgrounds, 
while the remaining fifteen all appear to be related to certain 
earlier civilizations in various manners and degrees. Moreover, 
two of these fifteen are offshoots which have taken separate root 
and have grown up side by side with the main stems of which they 
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once were branches. It seems as though the genesis of a civiliza- 
tion can take place in any kind of human environment or- - on the 
evidence of the ‘unrelated 1 civilizations —without any human 
environment at all. 

We have now drawn the covert of Environment, and we have 
had the same experience as when we drew the covcit of Race. We 
have not found the quarry which we are hunting; but we have 
fought our way through the thicket and have come out on the other 
side into open country again. We have seen through the Environ- 
ment-theory as we saw through the Race-theory before. We have 
seen it for what it is: the hallucination of a wanderer lost in the 
forest, who has turned and turned again in an ever narrowing circle 
till he cannot s«e the wood for the trees. When we struggled clear 
of the first thicket in our path we found that we had liberated our- 
selves from the conception of racial powers peculiar to this or that 
branch of the human family and had attained the conception of an 
omnipresent power, manifesting itself in the conduct and achieve- 
ments of all Mankind and all Life, in which wo recognize the 
philosopher’s filan Vital or the mystic’s God. Looking back now 
upon the second thicket from which vve have just broken out into 
the daylight, vve shall find that, this time, we have shaken ourselves 
free from the conception of environmental stimuli, peculiar to this 
or that climate and area, or this or that human background, or 
this or that combination of the two. The Environment resolves 
itself into an omnipresent object confronting the omnipresent 
power which manifests itself in Life. Wc may conceive of i h is 
object as an obstacle lying across the path of the tilan Vitgl or a.s an 
Adversary challenging a living God to halt or do battle. On either 
view, vve shall have to admit, once again, that we are not here face 
to face with the immediate object of our research. Wc have not 
yet found the positive factor which, within the last six thousand 
years, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin-state which vve 
have called ‘the Integration of Custom’ into the Yang-activity 
which vve have called ‘the Differentiation of Civilization ’. 1 An 
object which presents itself perpetually in every part of the field 
of Life cannot, in and by itself, be the unknown quantity which, 
in certain times and places, has given an impetus to pait of Mankind 
and not to the whole. Our hunt must go on ; and, with two coverts 
drawn, only one possibility remains open. If our unknown 

1 ‘Dcutlich zcigt -.uh . dass die Xatur und die Geographic nur das Substiat des 
historischcn Lc’ocn-. der Men <hun bildct, dass mc nur Moghthkt irt n eint r 1 ntwicklung 
hittet, mcht Notucndiid Mtrn. . Die Gevhichte 1st ktineswegs in dti Natur tin's 
Landes vorge/uthnet sondtrn das Lntscheidcnde sjnd ub< rail lm mensi hlithen 
Lcben dit geistigen und indnidutllcn 1 aktoren, wclche das gect lx tu* Substrat benutzen 
oder vemnrhlassigen 1 (Mt ver, L Geschichte <ie t Alta turns, vol i (i), 4th edition (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin 1921, Cotta;, p 66, cl. p. 84 ) 
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quantity is neither Race nor Environment, neither God nor the 
Devil, it cannot be a simple quantity but must be a product of two : 
some interaction between Environment and Race, some encounter 
between the Devil and God. That is the plot of the Book of Job 
and the plot of Goethe’s Faust. Is it, perhaps, the plot of Life and 
the plot of History ? 

(1 b ) Cl I ALLKN G K- AN D- RliSPON S F 
i. The Action of Challenge -and- Fes port sc 

In searching for the positive factor which, within the last six 
thousand years, has shaken part of Mankind out of ‘the Integration 
of Custom’ into ‘the Differentiation of Civilization’, we have so 
iar been employing the tactics of ‘the classical school’ of our 
modern Western Physical Science. We have been thinking in 
abstract terms and experimenting \\ith the play of soulless 
forces: 1 is Inert me and Race and Environment. Now that these 
manoeuvre' have ended, one after another, in our drawing blank, 
we may pause to consider whether our successive failures may not 
point to some mistake in method. Perhaps, under the insidious 
influence P . spirit of an outgoing age, we have fallen victims to 
‘the Apathetic Fallacy’ against which we took warning at the outset 
of our inquiry '. 1 Have we not been guilty of applying to historical 
thought, which is a study of living creatures, a scientific method of 
thought which lus been devised for thinking about Inanimate 
Nature ? In making a final attempt to solve the riddle that has been 
baflling 11s, let us follow Plato’s lead and try the alternative course. 
Let us shut our eyes, for the moment, to the formulae of Science 
in order to open our cars to the language of Mythology . 2 

So far, by t he process of exhaustion, we have made one discovery : 
the cause of the geneses of civilizations is not simple but multiple; 
it is not an entity but a relation. We have tne choice of * ncciving 
this relation either as an interaction between two inhuman forces — 
like the petrol and the air which interact in the engine of a motor- 
car or as an encounter between two superhuman personalities. 
Let us yield our minds to the second of these two conceptions. 
Perhaps it will lead us towards the light. 

An encounter between two superhuman personalities is the plot 
of some of the greatest stories and dramas that the human imagina- 
tion has conceived. An encounter between Yahweh and the Ser- 
pent is the plot of the story of the Fall of Man in the Book of 
Genesis; a second encounter between the same antagonists (trans- 
figured by a progressive enlightenment of Syriac souls) is the plot 

1 Sec l\irt I. A, pp. 7-8, :iho\e. 

1 1 or the natuic of i\l}tholon\, see I. C (in) (t) Ann< k, p. 442. below. 
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of the New Testament which tells the story of the Redemption; 
an encounter between the Lord and Satan is the plot of the Book of 
Job; an encounter between the Lord and Mephistopheles is the 
plot of Goethe’s Faust ; an encounter between Gods and Demons 
is the plot of the Scandinavian Voluspa *; an encounter between 
Artemis and Aphrodite is the plot of Euripides’ Hippolytus . 

We find another version of the same plot in that ubiquitous and 
ever-recurring myth — a ‘primordial image’, if ever there was one - 
of the encounter between the Virgin and the Father of her Child. 
The characters of this myth have played their allotted parts on a 
thousand different stages under an infinite variety of names: 
Danae and the Shower of Gold ; Europa and the Bull ; Scmele the 
stricken Earth and Zeus the Sky that launches the thunderbolt; 
Creusa and Apollo in Euripides’ Ion ; Psyche and Cupid ; Gretchcn 
and Faust. The theme recurs, transfigured, in the Annunciation. 
In our own day in the West, this protean myth has re-e\pressed 
itself as the last word of our astronomers on the genesis of the 
Planetary System, as witness the following credo : 

‘We believe . . . that, some two thousand million years ago, ... a 
second star, wandering blindly through Space, happened to come within 
hailing distance of the Sun. Just as the Sun and Moon taise tides on 
the Earth, this second star must have raised tides on the surface of the 
Sun. But they would be very different from the puny tides which the 
small mass of the Moon raises in our oceans; a huge tidal wave must 
have travelled over the surface of the Sun, ultimately forming a moun- 
tain of prodigious height, which would rise ever higher and higher as the 
cause of the disturbance came nearer and nearer. And, before the second 
star began to recede, its tidal pull had become so powerful that this 
mountain was torn to pieces and threw off small fragments of itself, 
much as the crest of a w£ve throws off spray. These small fragments 
have been circulating round their parent Sun ever since. They are the 
Planets, great and small, of which our Earth is one .’ 1 2 

Thus, out of the mouth of the mathematical astronomer, when all 
his complex calculations are done, there comes forth, once again, 
the myth of the encounter between the Sun Goddess and her 
ravisher that is so familiar a tale in the mouths of the untutored 
children of Nature. 

The parable is taken up by the modern Western biologist. His 
speech bewrays him, however vehemently he may deny that there is 
any mythological content in his thought: 

‘Darwin assumed two operative factors in the organic w T orld: Varia- 
tion in the reproduction and inheritance of living beings and Natural 

1 The genius who conceived ‘The Sibyl's Vision’ has not chosen to reveal his name. 

* Jeans, Sir James: The Mysterious Universe (Cambridge 1930, University Press), 
pp. i-a. 
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Selection, or the survival of the fittest, as Herbert Spencer called it. . . . 
There is no doubt that both Variation and Natural Selection are essential 
elements in the Darwinian theory. Darwinism, in fact, implies two 
factors: an internal factor, operating mysteriously in the inmost nature 
and constitution of living organisms, and an external factor working 
along independent lines on the results achieved by the internal factor. 
The inner factor, Variation, is positive and creative, producing all the 
variations which are the raw material for progress. The external factor, 
Natural Selection, is essentially negative and destructi\e, eliminating the 
harmful or less fit or useful variations and leaving the more fit or useful 
variations free play to continue and multiply, and in this process fitting 
and adapting the individual to the character of its environment. As de 
Vries has phrased it, the inner factor explains the arrival, and the 
external factor the survival, of the fit or useful variation or organism .’ 1 2 

The presence and potency of the internal as well as the external 
factor is admitted by the modern Western archaeologist, whose 
studies begin with a concentration of attention upon the environ- 
ment and end with an intuition of the mystery of Life. 

'Environment ... is not the total causation in culture-shaping. ... It 
is, beyond doubt, the most conspicuous single factor. . . . But there is 
still an indwfiiiubu factor which may best be designated quite frankly as 
x, the unknown quantity, apparently psychological in kind. . . . If x be 
not the most conspicuous iuctor in the matter, it certainly is the most 
important, the most fate-laden. 

Even in our present study of history, this insistent theme of the 
superhuman encounter has asserted itself at least twice already. 
At an early stage vve observed that 'a society ... is confronted in 
the course of its life by a succession of problems’ and that ‘the 
presentation of each problem is a challenge to undergo an ordeal ’. 3 
We were feeling our way towards an expression of the same idea 
when vve attempted to conceive Evolution through the simile of an 
encounter between a growing tree and a man with an axe: ‘the 
image of the pollarded willow ’. 4 

Let us try to analyse the plot of this story or drama which 
repeats itself in such different contexts and in such various forms. 

We may begin with two general features: the encounter is 


1 Smuts, J. C : Holism and Evolution , 2nd edition (London 1927, Macmillan), 

pp. 195-7. 

2 Means, P. A.: Ancient (Utilisations oj the Andes (Sew York and London 1931, 
Scribner), pp. 25 6. It should be noted, however, that -while this scholar agrees with 
the other scholars here quoted :n finding the cause of genesis in a relation between two 
factor-,, he differs from them in regarding this relation, not as a collision or an encounter, 
but as a harmonv. The la.t ot the passages omitted in the piescnt quotation from Mr 

Means tuns as follows: ‘It x be in harmonv with the environment factors — and it is so 
comparatively rarely — culture will progress and civilization will be constructed, to 
continue, we may suppose, until x ceases to be in harmony with the environment 
factors. From this it follows that . 

’ 1. LI (11), pp. 22-3, ubo\o. * I. C (in) (ft), pp. 168-9, above. 
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conceived as a rare and sometimes as a unique event; and it 
has consequences which are vast in proportion to the vastness of 
the breach which it makes in the customary course of Nature. 

Even in the easy-going world of the Hellenic Mythology, where 
the Gods saw the daughters of men that they were fair, and had 
their way with so many of them that their victims could be 
marshalled and paraded in poetic catalogues, 1 such incidents never 
ceased to be sensational affairs and invariably resulted in the births 
of heroes. In the versions of the plot in which both the parties to 
the encounter are superhuman, the rarity and the momentousness 
of the event are apt to be thrown into stronger relief. In the Book 
of Job, ‘the day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord, and Satan came also among them*, is evidently 
conceived as an unusual occasion ; and so is the encounter between 
the Lord and Mephistopheles in the ‘Prologue in Heaven ’ (sug- 
gested, of course, by the passage in the Book of Job) which 
starts the action of Goethe’s Faust. 1 In both these dramas, the 
consequences on Earth of this unusual encounter in Heaven are 
tremendous. 'File single ordeals of Job and Faust represent, in the 
intuitive language of fiction, 3 the infinitely multiple ordeal of Man ; 
and, in the language of theology, the same vast consequence is 
represented as following from the superhuman encounters that are 
portrayed in the Book of Genesis and in the New Testament. The 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, which 
follows from the encounter between Yalnveh and the Serpent, is 
nothing less than the Fall of Man ; the passion of Christ in the New 
Testament is nothing less than Man’s Redemption. 

In the New Testament, the uniqueness of the divine event is of 
the essence of the story; and this has been a stumbling-block to 
the Western intellect ever since the geocentric conception of the 
material universe was first impugned by the discoveries of our 
modern Western Astronomy. Milton, who was acquainted with, 
and probably convinced by, the helioccntric/system of Copernicus, 
avoided, this stumbling-block by deliberately following the geo- 
centric system of Ptolemy w hen he set the stage for Paradise Lost. 
And in our generation, when the Sun itself has been dwarfed by 
comparison with an ever-expanding Universe to a still more over- 
whelming degree than the Earth by comparison with the Sun, 
astronomical facts have been invoked to confound theological 
dogmas. ‘You tell us that your God, who by definition is the maker 
of our Universe, took flesh and suffered and died in order to redeem 

1 e.g. the catalogue in the Odyssey , Book XI, 11 . 225-330, a passage which is probably 
a fair sample of the lost Hesiodic Ehoiai. 

2 Mephistopheles : ‘Von Zeit zu Zeit sch’ irh den Alten gern‘ (Faust, 1 . 350). 

1 See I. C (in) (r) Annex, pp. *52-3, below. 
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the Human Race on Earth? If the Earth were the centre of the 
Universe and Man the image of his Maker, your myth might not 
he contradicted by common sense, though it would still remain 
incapable of verification. But what happens to this myth in a 
Universe in which the Earth is one of a myriad myriad floating 
specks of dust, and life on Earth an accident? If God chose this 
speck for the scene of the unique divine event, His choice was 
infinitely capricious and therefore infinitely frivolous. How do you 
conceive that He made it? By drawing lots or by throwing dice? 
The only alternative is to suppose that the divine event was not 
unique after all, and that the tragedy of the Incarnation and the 
Crucifixion has been enacted on every speck of dust in the Universe. 
But then does not the very multiplication of the performance 
somehow rob it of its sublime and awful significance ? A myriad 
myriad crucifixions on a myriad myriad earths? We make non- 
sense of them by the simple process ot writing out the astro- 
nomical figure in arabic numerals, as the Shakespearian hyperbole 
of the 40,00c brothers is made nonsense of by Straker in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman 

Yet this m Urn astronomical conception of immensity, which 
appeared, only yesterday, to confute the ageless myth of the unique 
divine event, may appear to lehahilitate it to-morrow; for the 
immensity of the reputed extent of empty space is out of all 
proportion to the immensity of the reputed number of the stars; 
and it follows from this that the encounter between the Sun and 
a star unknown, which is supposed to have given birth to our 
Planetary System, ‘is an event of almost unimaginable rarity \ 1 2 

‘Millions of millions of stars wandering blindly through Space for 
millions of millions of years arc bound to meet with every sort of acci- 
dent, and so are bound to produce a certain limited number of planetary 
systems in time. Yet the number of these must he very small in com- 
parison with the total number of stars in the sky. 

‘This rarity of planetary systems is important, because, so far as 
we can see, Life of the kind we know' on Earth could only originate 
on planets like the Earth. It needs suitable physical conditions for its 
appearance, the most important of which is a temperature at which 
substances can exist in the liquid state. 

‘The stars themselves are disqualified by being far too hot. We may 
think of them as a vast collection of fires scattered throughout Space, 

1 This redmtio ad abmrjum of the myth of Christianity i* of course bv no means 
absolute (even granting the astronomical hypothesis which is its premiss) It mav carry 
conviction to Svriac and Western minds, hut it would leave a i J Iatonist or a Mahayanian 
Buddhist unmoved. In the scriptures of the Mahavana, ‘we remain dazzled by an 
endless panorama of an infinity of universes with nil infinity of shining Buddhas, 
illuminating infinite space’ (Sir Charles Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism (London ic/ji, 
Edward Arnold), vol. n, p. 26), 

2 Jeans, op. cit., p. 1. 
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providing warmth in a climate which is at most some four degrees above 
absolute zero — about 484 degrees of frost on our Fahrenheit scale— and 
is even lower in the vast stretches of Space which lie out beyond the 
Milky Way. Away from the fires there is this unimaginable cold of 
hundreds of degrees of frost, close up to them there is a temperature of 
thousands of degrees, at which all solids melt, all liquids boil. 

4 Life can only exist inside a narrow temperate zone which surrounds 
each of these fires at a very definite distance. Outside these zones Life 
would be frozen; inside, it would be shrivelled up. At a rough com- 
putation, these zones within which Life is possible, all added together, 
constitute less than a thousand million millionth part of the whole of 
Space. And even inside them Life must be of very rare occurrence, for 
it is so unusual an accident for suns to throw off planets, as our own Sun 
has done, that probably only about one star in 100,000 has a planet 
revolving round it in the small zone in w'hich Life is possible.’ 1 

Thus, in this portrayal of the encounter between two stars 
which is supposed to have led to the appearance of Life on Earth, 
the rarity and the momentousness of the event turn out to be 
almost as much of the essence of the story as they are in the Book 
of Genesis and in the New Testament, where the encounters are 
between God and the Devil and the consequences are the Fall and 
the Redemption of Man. The traditional plot of the play has a 
way of reasserting itself in exotic settings. 

The play opens with a perfect state of Yin. In the Universe, 
Balder keeps all things bright and beautiful through keepinghimself 
alive. In Heaven, 

Die unbegreiflich hohen Wcrke 
SirV herrlich, wic am ersten Tag.* 

On Earth, Faust is perfect in knowledge ; Job is perfect in goodness 
and prosperity ; 1 Adam and Eve, in the Garden of Eden, are perfect 
in innocence and ease; the virgins-- Gretchen, Danae, Ilippolytus 
— are perfect in purity and beauty. In the astronomers’ univcisc, 
the Sun, a perfect orb of incandescent matter, is travelling on an 
unimpeded course through Space. In the biologist’s universe, the 
Species is in perfect adaptation to its environment. 

When Yin is thus complete, it is ready to pass over into Yang. 
But what is to make it pass? A change in a state which, by 
definition, is perfect after its kind can only be started by an impulse 
or motive which comes from outside. If we think of the state as 
one of physical equilibrium, we must bring another star to raise a 
tide on the spherical surface of the Sun, or another gas to evoke an 
explosion from the inert air in the combustion-chamber of the 
motor-engine. If wc think of the state as one of psychic beatitude 

1 Jeans, op. cit , pp. 4-5. 1 Faust, 11 . 249 50. 1 Job i. 1-5. 
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or nnvana, vvc must bring another actor on to the stage: a critic 
to set the mind thinking again by suggesting doubts ; an adversary to 
set the heart feeling again by instilling distress or discontent or fear 
or antipathy ; in fact, an enemy to sow tares in the field; 1 an access 
ol desire to generate karma. This is the role of the Serpent in the 
Book of Genesis, of Satan in the Book of Job, of Mephistopheles in 
Goethe’s Faust , of Loki in the Scandinavian Mythology, of Aphro- 
dite in Euripides’ llippolytin and Apollo in his Ion , of the passing 
star in Sir James Jeans’s cosmogony, of the Environment in the 
Darwinian theory of Evolution. In the language of our modern 
Western Science, ‘the inner creative factor in a measure acts 
directly under the stimulus of the external factor, and the varia- 
tions which emerge are the result of this intimate interaction \ 2 
The role is interpreted most clearly when it is played by 
Mephistopheles. First, the Lord propounds it in the Prologue in 
I leaven : 


Des Mensch.cn Tatigkeit kann allzuleicht crschiaffcn, 

Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruff; 

Drum gob* ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu 

JVr 1 und wnkt liihI muss, als Teufel, schaffen. 3 

Afterwards, Meph.istopheles gives the same account of his role in 
introducing himself, on Earth, to Faust: 

lch bin dcr Geist, del stets \erneint! 

I nd das init Recht; denn alles, was cntstcht, 

1st wert, dass es zugrundc geht; 

Drum besser war's, dass mchts entstiinde. 

So 1 st denn alles, was ihr Sunde, 

Zerstnrung, kurz das B6i>e nennt, 

Mein eigenthehes Element. 4 

Finally Faust explains the ad\ersarv\s role, by implication, from 
his own experience, in his dying speech : 

Nur dcr verdient sich Ereiheit wie das Leben 
Dcr taglieh sie crobern muss. 5 

In prose \\c may put it that the function of ‘the external factor’ 
is to supply ‘the inner creative factor’ with a perpetual stimulus 
of the kind best calculated to evoke the most potently creative 

1 Matthew \m. *4 30. 

- Smuts, Holism and Evolution, 2nd edition (London 1027, Macmillan), p 227. 

1 Faust , 11 . 340- v In the oudlv dilleiciit language of Ration disin, prtuselv the same 
idea is e\p:e*scd In Tuijjot 111 hi*- Plan de Deux Distours sur i Histone i mtiistlle: ‘La 

K.ii ,on tt la Justue, mieu.v trounc*, auraient tout live, tniimif cela est apiu pres aim e 
a la C him .... 1 e „'t.nrc human) serait rtst<? a jamais dans ia meuuKrite. . . . Mais to q\n 
n'est jamais paitait ne doit jamais ttie inticrcmcnt h. 1 Lcs passions tunmlnieuses, 
d.mpeieuses, sont dcsenues un print ipe d’action, et par consequent de pro^res.’ (iLtitra 
de 'J argot, nouvclle Edition (Laris ^44, Guillaunun, a \oN.), >oh u, p. 632.) 

■* Faint !1 1 33S 4J s Faust, 11 . 11575“^- 
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variations. If we take, as a sample of ‘the external factor’, the 
climatic and geographical environment of human life, wc shall find 
that our proposition agrees with Dr. Ellsworth Huntington’s 
thesis ‘that a relatively high degree of storminess and a relatively 
long duration of the season of cyclonic storms have apparently been 
characteristic of the places where civilization has risen to high 
levels both in the past and at present ’. 1 The converse of Dr. 
Huntington’s equation between ‘the cyclone belt’ and the habitat of 
civilizations 2 is the thesis, which he likewise propounds, that all 
monotonous climates are unfavourable to civilization by very reason 
of their monotony, however greatly they may differ from one 
another in eveiy other feature. According to this thesis, the various 
monotonies ot Central Asian summers and winters , 3 with their 
extremes of heat and cold, or of Tropical lowlands and highlands , 4 
with their extremes of humidity and dr} ness, all produce on 
human spirits the same uniformly depressing and deadening effects . 5 
Supposing, again, that we reckon our bodily physique among the 
components of ‘the external factor’ which acts upon ‘the inner 
creative factor’ in the human psyche, then, in the light of what we 
have come to regard as ‘the external factor’s’ function, we shall sec 
the reason for a ‘law’ which we have stumbled upon empirically 6 
— thelaw that the geneses of civilizations require contributions liom 
more races than one. If the mongrel is found by experience to be 
more apt for civilization than the thoroughbred, we may attribute 
his prowess to the stimulus administered to his psyche by the 
physical disturbance that results from the crossing of two distinct 
physical strains. 

To return to the language of Mythology, the impulse or motive 
which makes a perfect Yin-state pass over into a new Yang- 
activity comes from an intrusion of the De\il into the universe of 
God. The event can best be described in these mythological 
images because they are not embarrassed by the contradiction that 
arises when the statement is translated into logical terms. In logic, 


1 Huntington, rilsworth O/t ihzation atul ( Ainmte , 3rd edition (New Haven 1924, 
Yale Lmversity Press), p 12. '1 he passage hcr< quoted the main theme ot the 

book. See especiallv chaptei x ‘The Idtal Climate’, where the author suggests that the 
best climate, for work and foi health, is determined by three factors. It 1. a (.Innate 4 in 
which the mean ttmpcrature rart.lv falls below the mt ntal optimum of pci haps 3S , or 
rises above the phvsital optimum of about 64^’, but varies seasonally to the fullixtent of 
these limits It is a climate in wl n h the daily changes of temperature art numerous and 
extreme. In the third plate it is a climate with the maximum of storminesi (1 e the 
greatest number ot cyclonic stoims, not the greatest number of inches of rainfall) (op 
cit , pp 3 <v«~9) 

4 ror a graphic visual presentation of this equation, see up tit , the pair of maps on 
p. 295. 

3 Op. cit., p. 226. 4 Op. cit , pp 226-7 

5 See op cit., pp. 235-8, for further illustrations of the same thesis apropos ot Green- 

land and Siberia. 

6 See II, C (11) ( a ) 1, pp. 239 -43, above. 
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if God’s universe is perfect, there cannot he a Devil outside it, 
while, if the Devil exists, the perfection which he comes to spoil 
must have been incomplete already through the very fact of his 
existence. This logical contradiction, which cannot logically be 
resolved, is intuitively transcended in the imagery of the poet and 
the prophet , 1 who give glory to an omnipotent God yet take it for 
granted that lie is subject to two crucial limitations. 

The first limitation is that, in the perfection of what He has 
created already, He cannot find an opportunity for further creative 
activity. If God is conceived as transcendent, then 

Die unbegrciflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich, wic am ersten Tag 2 ; 

the works of creation are as glorious as ever they were, but they are 
not ‘changed from glory to glory ’. 3 At this point, the principle that 
‘where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ’ 4 fails; and, if God 
is conceived as immanent, the same limitation still holds: 

Der Gott, dor mir im Busen wohnt 
Kann tief mein lnnerstes erregen, 

Der liber alien meinen Krdften thront, 
br kann nach aussen nichts fiewcgcnA 

The second limitation upon God’s power is that when the 
opportunity for fresh creation is offered to Him from outside, He 
cannot but take it. When the Devil challenges Him, He cannot 
refuse to take the challenge up. ‘Live dangerously \ which is the 
Nietzschian Zarathustra’s ideal, is God’s necessity. This limitation 
is illustrated in the Parable of the Tares: 

‘So the servants of the householder came and said unto him: “Sir, 
didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? From whence, then, hath 

1 The contiadic ttnn cannot be revolted bv translating its terms into impersonal and 
abstract langu.tpe, as thev me translated bv Gf ner.il Smuts in the following pas ape of his 
llnlum and Evolution (2nd edition, pp. 180 1 ). 

‘ Science has made clear . . . that the ph\sico-i hemical s\stem is a structure, a structure 
composed ot elements m more or h ss ot equilibrium. . . . The equilibrium ot the 
structure is . , . only approximate, wire it complete, little room would be 1 'ft for change, 
the physical woild would be a stereotyped svstem of hxed stable forms, and little or ro 
room would be left for those chanpe-. and dc\ elopments which make Nature a great 
system of events, a great history moving onward through Space-Time The funda- 
mental structures of Nature aic thus in somewhat unstable equilibrium/ 

In this passage, the contradiction between the perfection of God’s universe and the 
existence of a Pevil outside it lurks in the foiniula ‘unstable equilibrium’, which is, in 
fact, a contradiction in terms. To sa\ that c\ cuts in Space-Time are accounted for by an 
‘unstable equilibrium’ is equivalent to saying that the creation of the World is the work 
of a supreme hemp called ‘De\il-God\ An ’unstable equilibrium’ is the same mon- 
strosity in logic as a , De\il-God’ w r ould be in Mythology. The only difference is that 
our minds are slower to protest when the monstrosity is presented to them in the 
terminology of our modern Western Physical Science, because this terminology, being 
brand-new, has not yet become so highly charged with meaning as the ancient language 
of poetry and propheev. In translating our thoughts from more into less sig: ificant 
terms, we needlessly increase the danger— to which we are always exposed— of being 
led astray by words. 1 Faust, 11. 249-50, quoted above. 

* 2 Corinthians 111. 18. 4 2 Corinthians iii. 17. * Faust, 11 . 1566-9. 
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it tares ?” He said unto them : “An enemy hath done this.” The servants 
said unto him: “Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up?” But 
he said: “Nay; lest, while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest.” ’ l 

God is bound to accept the predicament that is thrust upon Him 
by the Devil because He can only refuse at the price of renouncing 
His own purposes and undoing His own work - -in fact, at the price 
of denying His own nature and ceasing to be God, which is either 
an impossibility or another story. 

If God is thus not omnipotent in logical terms, is He srill 
mythologically invincible? If He is bound to take up the Devil’s 
challenge, is He equally bound to win the ensuing battle? In 
Euripides’ Hippolytus y where God’s part is played by Artemis 
and the Devil's by Aphrodite, Artemis is not only unable to decline 
the combat but is foredoomed to defeat. The relation between the 
Olympians — all peers of one another in a barbarian war-lord’s war- 
band 2 — is anarchic : 

’Twas the will 

Of Cypris that these evil things should be, 

Sating her wrath. And this immutably 

Hath Zeus ordained in heaven: no God may thwart 

A God’s fixed will; we grieve but stand apart. 3 

And Artemis can only console herself by making up her mind that 
one day she will play the Devil’s role herself to Aphrodite’s hurt: 

My hand shall win its vengeance, through and through 
Piercing w r ith flawless shaft what heart soe’er 
Of all men living is most dear to her. 4 

Thus, in Euripides’ version of the plot, the victory in the battle 
falls to the Power which assumes the Devil’s role, and the outcome 
is not creation but destruction. In the Scandinavian version, 
destruction is likewise the outcome of Ragnarok- when ‘Gods and 
Demons slay and arc slain’ 5 — though the unique genius of the 
author of Voluspa makes his Sibyl’s vision pierce the gloom to 
behold the light of a new dawn beyond it. On the other hand, 
in another version of the plot, the combat which follows the 
compulsory acceptance of the challenge takes the form, not of an 
exchange of fire in which the Devil has the first shot and cannot 
fail to kill his man, but of a wager w’hich the Devil is apparently 
bound to lose. The classic works of art in wdiich this wager -motif is 

1 Matthew xiu. 27-30 

2 See I. C (1) (b), pp. 76-7, above. 

3 Euripides Hippolytus, 11 1327-30, Gilbert Murray's translation. 

4 Op. cit., II. 1420-2. 

5 Gronbcch, V. : The Culture of the Teutons (London 1931, Milfoid, 3 partmn 2 sols ), 
part II, p. 302. 
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worked out are, of course, the Book of Job and Goethe’s Faust ; and 
it is in Faust , again, that the points are made most clear. 

After the Lord has accepted the wager with Mephistopheles 1 in 
the Prologue in Heaven, the terms are agreed on Earth, between 
Mephistopheles and Faust , as follows: 

Faust . Were!’ ich beruhigt je rnich auf ein Faulhctt legen, 

So sei es gleich um mich getan! 

Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je bcliigen 
Dass ich inir selbst gefallen mag, 

Kannst du mich mit Genuss betriigen— - 
Das sei fur mich dcr letzte Tag! 

Die Wctte bict’ ich! 

Mi phis tophi les . Topp ! 

Faust. Und Schlag auf Schlag! 

Werd’ ich zum Augcnblicke sagen : 

‘ Vcrweile doch! Du hist so schon ! * 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 

Dann will ich gern zugrunde gehn! 

Dann mag die Totenglocke schallen, 

Dann hist du deines Dienstes frei, 

D’^ T T hr mag stehn, dcr Zeiger fallen, 

Es sei die Zcit fur mich vorbei! 2 

'The bearing of this mythical compact upon our problem of the 
geneses of civilizations can be brought out by identifying Faust, 
at the moment when he makes his bet, with one of those ‘awakened 
sleepers’ who have risen from the ledge on which they had been 
lying torpid, and have started to climb on up the face of the cliff, 
in our simile of the climbers’ pitch. 3 In the language of our simile, 
Faust is saying: T have made up my mind to leave this ledge and 
climb this precipice in search of the next ledge above. In attempt- 
ing this, 1 am aware that I am courting danger and deliberately 
leaving safety behind me. I am aware that if once I pause I shall 
fall, and that if once I fall I shall fall to destruction. Yet, for the sake 
of the possible achievement, I am ready to take the inevitable risk.’ 

In the story as told in this version of the plot, the intrepid 
climber, after an ordeal of mortal dangers and desperate reverses, 
succeeds in the end in scaling the cliff triumphantly. In both Job 
and Faust, the wager is won by God ; and again, in the New Testa- 
ment, the same ending is given, through the revelation of a second 
encounter between the same pair of antagonists, to the combat 
between Yahweh and the Serpent which, in the original version 
in the Book of Genesis, had ended rather in the manner of the 
combat between Artemis and Aphrodite in the Hippolytus 4 

1 Faust, II. 312-17. 3 Faust, 11 . 1692-1706. 

1 See this Part, Division B, pp. 192-5, above. 

4 The hint of a future reversal of fortune which is darkly conveyed in ‘it shall bruiae 
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Moreover, in Job and Faust and the New Testament alike, it is 
suggested, or even declared outright, that the wager cannot he 
won by the Devil; that the Devil, in meddling with God’s work, 
cannot frustrate but can only serve the purpose of God, who 
remains master of the situation all the time and gives the Devil rope 
for the De\i! to hang himself. This seems to he implied in Jesus’s 
words to the chief priests and captains of the Temple and the 
elders: 'This is your hour and the power of darkness’; 1 and in his 
words to Pilate: ‘Thou couldst have no power at all against me, 
except it were given thee from above’.- And the implication is 
worked out in the following passage from the pen of a modern 
Christian theologian : 

‘Not through pain and defeat and death does Chiist come to \ktory — 
and after Ilim all we who arc Christ’s because of Him -hut . . . these 
things are the \ictory. ... It is ... in the Risen Christ that we can see 
how Evil, against which we \et must stmc, runs its course and is found 
at the end to he the good which it seemed to he resisting and destroying: 
how God must abandon us in order that He may be the more sure of us.’ 3 

So, in Goethe’s Faust, in the Prologue in Heaven, after the wager 
has been offered and taken, the Lord declares to Mephistophcles : 
Du darfst auch da nur frei irscheinai , 4 

and announces that lie gladly gi\es Mephistophcles to Man as a 
companion, because he 

reizt und wirkt und muss, als Teufel, schaffm / 

Stranger still, Mephistophcles, when he opens his attack upon 
Faust, introduces himself to his intended \ictim as 
Ein Toil von jencr Kraft 

Die stets das Hose will und stets das Gute schafft/’ 

In fact, Mephistophcles, notwithstanding the fearful wickedness 
and suffering which he manages to produce, is treated throughout 
the play as a buffoon who is destined to he a dupe. 'Phis note is 
struck by the Lord Himself in the passage just quoted from the 
Prologue in Heaven, where He proceeds: 

Icb habe dcinesglcichcn nie gchasst. 

Von alien Gcistern die verneinen 

1 st inir der Schalk am w r enigsten zur Last." 

thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel’, is hardlv more lomforting than Aitimis’ 
a>biirance to Ilippolvtus that he shill become the obje< t ot a cult and the hero ot a sour 
(fiippolytus, 11 1423 30). 1 Luke xxu 53 1 John xjk ix 

-» Steuart, K. H J (S.J )• 7 he ImiarJ Vision (London 1930, Longmans), pp 62-3. 
An expression ot the sa ne truth, in remarkably similar language, fiom the standpoint 
of a contemporary psychologist, will be found m Jung, C G A toiler n Man in Stanh of 
a Soul (London 1933, Kegan Paul), pp 274-5. 

4 Faust, 1 . 336 s Faust , 1 . 341, quoted above. 

6 Faust, 11 1335 ft- 7 Faust, 11 337-9. 
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I he same note persists throughout the first part of the play and is 
intensified in the second, until, in the scene ot his final discomfiture, 1 
which is written in a deliberately comic vein, Mcphistopheles is 
turned into a positive figure of fun. Faust repeats, in his dying 
speech, the very w ords 

\ er weile doch, du hist so schon 

on which his wager \\ ith Mcphistopheles turns ; and Mcphistopheles 
gloats over the corpse in the belief that he is the winner; but 
he has congratulated himself too soon; for Faust has recited the 
crucial formula not affirmatively apropos of the present, but only 
conditionally apropos of the future : 

Zum Augenblicke m&iht' ich sagen 
‘Ycrweile doch, du hist so schon!’ . . . 
lm Yorgefuhl von sokhein hohen Cluck 
Cenicss’ ichjetzt den hochsten Augenblick. 2 

Mcphistopheles has not won the wager after all ; and he is ignomini- 
ouslv pelted off the stage with volleys of roses strewn by a chorus 
of putti, who distract him with their sensuous cliarms while they 
spirit away the dead Faust’s immortal part from under his nose. 
In his mingled self-pity and self-contempt for so much labour lost, 
Mcphistopheles cuts a poorer figure than the discomfited Shylock 
in the denouement ol The Merchant of Vinia\ 

r Fhese ludicrously discomfited \illains who have been created by 
our two great modern Western dramatists ha\e their prototype in 
the Scandinav ian Loki : a figure who played his part in a traditional 
and anonymous drama which was performed as a religious rite 
before it crjstalli/cd into a mvth. In this ritual drama, Loki 

‘was the sacral actor whose business was to draw' out the demon, to 
bring the antagonism to a head, and thus to prepare for victory — hence 
the duplicity of his nature. . . . Such a figure ha.^ to hear the bl; 1 ' e of the 
tricks and feints necessary to provoke the conquest of Life, he 1 iconics 
a comic figure the trickster who is piedestined to be overreached.’ 3 

Has the Devil really been cheated? Did God accept a wager 
which 1 le knew all the time that He could not lose ? That would be 
a hard saying; lor, if that were true, the whole transaction would 
have been a sham. God would have been risking nothing; He 
would not have been ‘living dangerously’, after all; and surely, 
‘Nothing venture, nothing win.’ An encounter that was no 
encounter could not produce the consequence of an encounter — 
the vast cosmic consequence of causing Yin to pass over into Yang. 

1 Faust, 11 . 1 z x 07 -S43. 

1 Faust % II. 115S1-2 and 11585 6 

a Gronbei h, V.: The Culture of the Ttutons (London 1931, Milford, 3 parts in 2 \ols,\ 
part 11, pp. 331 and 332. 
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Perhaps the explanation is that the wager which the Devil olleis, 
and which God accepts, covers not the whole of God’s creation blit 
only a part. The part, not the whole, is at stake; yet the chances 
and changes to which the part is thus exposed cannot possibly 
leave the whole unaffected. In the language of our modern 
Western Physical Science: 

4 A change in equilibrium does not mean an alteration in the position 
and activity of one element of the structure only; there is a redistribu- 
tion which affects all the elements. It is the very nature of the structure 
in changing its equilibrium to distribute the change over all its com- 
ponent elements. No demon is at work among these elements to trans- 
pose them, to rearrange them, and to vary their functions slightly so as 
to produce the new balance or equilibrium of the whole. It is an inhetent 
character of the physico-chemical structure as such, and is explicable 
on purely physical and chemical principles which do not call for the 
intervention of an extraordinary agent.' 1 

In the language of Mythology, when one of God’s creatures is 
tempted by the Devil, God lhmself is thereby given the oppor- 
tunity to recreate the World. Ry the stroke of the Adversary’s 
trident, all the fountains of the great deep are broken up. The 
Devil’s intervention has accomplished that transition from Yin to 
Yang, from static to dynamic, for which God had been yearning 
ever since the moment when His Yin-state became complete, but 
which it was impossible for God to accomplish by Himself, out of 
His own perfection. And the Devil has done more for God than 
this; for, when once Yin has passed over into Yang, not the Devil 
himself can prevent God from completing His fresh act qf creation 
by passing over again from Yang to Yin on a higher level. When 
once the divine equilibrium has been upset by the Satanic insta- 
bility, the Devil has shot his bolt ; and the restoration of equilibrium 
on a new plan, in which God’s purpose is fulfilled, lies wholly 
within God’s power. In this act of creation, which is the sole 
permanent and significant result of the transaction between God 
and the Devil, ‘no demon is’, or can be, ‘at work’. 

Thus the Devil is bound to lose the wager, not because he lias 
been cheated by God, but because he lias overreached himself . 2 
He has played into God’s hands because he would not or could 
not deny himself the malicious satisfaction of forcing God’s hand. 

1 Smuts, J. (J.: Holism and Evolution , 2nd edition (London i<>27, Macmil!an\ p. 181. 

2 This the motif of the Svnac mvth (preserved in (m t.t >is wxn. 24-32) of the 
mystrrioui bong — roan or angel or demon or (rod himself who assails Jacob before 
dawn and, in doing so, goes out of his way to bung about hn own disiornlituie The 
assailant, m virtue of his nature, must be gone before dawn; and when hi fads to over- 
come Jacob's icsLtanec and break free — even after using his supernatural power in the 
hope of putting Javob out of action — he is driven to confess that Ja< ob has prevailed and 
to comply with Jacob's terms: ‘I will not let thee go except thou bless me ’ 
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Knowing that God would not or could not refuse the wager if it 
were offered, the Devil did not observe that God was hoping, 
silently but eagerly, that the offer would be made. In his jubilation 
at obtaining an opportunity to ruin one of God’s choicest creatures, 
the Devil did not foresee that he would be giving God Himself an 
opportunity to renew the whole w'ork of creation. And so God’s 
purpose is fulfilled through the Devil’s instrumentality and in the 
Devil’s despite. 1 

It will be seen that this denouement of the plot turns upon the 
role of Gods creature who is the object of the wager; and here 
again we find ourselves beset by logical contradictions on all sides. 
A Job or a Faust is at once a chosen vessel and a vessel of destruc- 
tion ; and, in the fact of being subjected to his ordeal, he has already 
fulfilled his function, so that it makes no difference to the drama in 
Heaven whether he, on Earth, is blasted by the fire or whether 
he emerges more finely temporal. Even if the Devil has his way 
with him even if his destruction is complete -God’s purpose is 
nevertheless fulfilled and t he Devil’s purpose frustrated; for, in 
spite of the saciifiee of the creature, the Creator lives, while, 
through the 'acrificc of the creature, the work of creation proceeds: 

‘Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of the Earth, and the Heavens 
are the work of Thy hands. 

‘They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure. Yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment; ns a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they 
shall be changed. 

‘But Thou art the same, and Th\ years shall have no end.’* 

Again, this chosen vessel of destruction which is the object of the 
wager between God and the Devil is their common field of action, 
the arena in which they do battle, the stage on which they play; but 
he is also the combatants as well as the arena and the dramatis 
personae as well as the stage. Created by God and abando \ i to the 
Devil, he is seen, in the prophet’s vision, to be an incari ition of 
both his Maker and his Tempter, while, in the psychologist’s 
analysis, God and the Devil alike are reduced to conflicting psychic 

1 It would seem to follow that, if the Devil had known his business, he would have 
played just the opposite g mu*. Instead ot nahelv vaunring his own abihtv to ruin one 
of God's rieaturis a haust or a lob — he would have h\ pocnticallv chimed in with the 
\u hangels in h\ inning the omnipotence of God and the perleition of His works. Hu 
song would have he* n not a candid satire on God's chief creation, Man: 

‘Per kleme Golt der Welt bled t stets von glue hem Schlag, 
l T nd 1st so w underlie i aN wic am ersten Tag’, 
but a disingenuous 

‘God’s in Ihs Heaven, 

All’s right with the World’. 

Perhaps the Devil docs play this game sometimes. We shall recur to this, aprop *s of 
the breakdowns ot civili7atJons, in studying the myth o. he Envy of the Gods . (See 
IN ( ( 111) (< I i . vol i\ , pp 24s hi , 1 h low ) 

* Ps.ilm tn 2 s 7- 
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forces in his soul — forces which have no independent existence 
apart from the symbolic language of Mythology. 

The conception that the object of the wager between God and 
the Devil is an incarnation of God is familiar. It is the central 
theme of the New Testament; and it is readily translated into the 
language of our modern Western Physical Science: 

‘The individual and its parts are reciprocally means and end to one 
another; neither is merely self-regarding, but each supports the other 
in the moving dynamic equilibrium which is called Life. And so it 
happens that the central control of the whole also maintains and assists 
the parts, and the functions of the parts are ever directed towards the 
conservation and fulfilment of the whole.’ 1 

The conception that the object of the wager is at the same time an 
incarnation of the Devil is less familiar but perhaps not less pro- 
found. It is expressed in the encounter between Faust and the 
Earth Spirit, who prostrates Faust by proclaiming Faust’s likeness 
to the spirit whom he understands— the still unmanifested 
Mephistopheles : 

Faust. Dcr du die weite Welt umschwcifst, 

Geschaftiger Geisf, wie nah fiihl* ich mich dir! 

Geist. Du gleichst dem Gcist den du begreifst, 

Nicht mir! ( Verscfncindet ). 

Faust (zusammenstiirzend). Nicht dir! 

Wem denn! 

Ich Ebcnbild dcr Gotthcit! 

Und nicht einmal dir! 2 

It remains to consider the role of this ‘Devil-God’, thi$ part and 
whole, this creature and incarnation, this arena and combatant, 
this stage and player; for, in the wager version of the plot, the 
encounter between the Powers of Hell and Heaven is only the pro- 
logue, while the passion of a human figure on Earth is the substance 
of the play. 

In every presentation of this drama, suffering is the keynote of 
the human protagonist’s part, whether the part is played by Jesus 
of Nazareth, or by Job, or by Faust and Gretchen, or by Adam and 
Eve, or by Ilippolytus and Phaedra, or by Iloder and balder. ‘He 
is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.’ 3 ‘He will be scourged, racked, shackled, blinded with 
hot irons and be put to every other torment, ending with being 
impaled.’ 4 Faust makes his entry in a state of utter disillusionment 
with his mastery of human knowledge 5 ; turns to magic only to 

T Smuts, J. C.: Holism and Etolution , 2nd edition, pp 218-19. 

2 Faust, 11 . 510-17, cf. lines 1744 7. 

3 Isaiah I111. 3. 

4 Plato Rrsfniblita, Book II, 361E-362A. 3 Famt, 11 , 354 417. 
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receive a shattering rebuff from the Earth Spirit ; 1 and then accepts 
from Mcphistopheles an initiation into the life of sense and sex 
which leads him to the tragic moment in Margaret’s prison, at the 
dawn of her dying day, when he cries, like Job , 2 in his agony: ‘O, 
would that I had never been born .’ 3 Gretchen, entering carefree , 4 
is made to pass through the Valley of the Shadow of Death : 

Mein Rub’ ist hin, 

Mein Ilerz 1st schwer ; 

Ich finde sic nirnmer 
Und nirninermehr. 5 

The subjective experience of the human being who is cast for 
this part is conveyed with unusual vividness and poignancy in the 
following dream of a woman undergoing an operation under 
insufficient ether, which is cited by William James: 

‘A great Being or Power wa> travelling through the shy, his foot was 
on a kind ot lightning as a wheel is on a rail, it was his pathway. The 
lightning was made entirely of the spmts of innumerable people close 
to one another, and I was one of them. He moved in a straight line, and 
each part of die streak nr fladi came into his short conscious existence 
only that he might navel. I seemed to he duectlv under the foot of God, 
and I thought he was grinding his own life up out of my pain. Then I 
saw that what lie had been trving with all his might to do was to change 
his course , to bend the lightning to which he was tied, in the direction in 
which he wanted to go. 1 felt my flexibility and helplessness, and knew r 
that he would succeed. He bended me, turning his corner bv means of 
mv hurt, hinting me more than I had ever been hurt in mv life, and at 
the acutest point of this, as he passed, I saic. 1 understood for a moment 
things that l have now forgotten, things that no one could remember 
while retaining sanity. The angle was an obtuse angle, and I remember 
thinking as 1 woke that had he made it a right or acute angle, I should 
have both suffered and “seen” still more, and should prob Tly have 
died. 

‘If I had to formulate a few* of the things I then caught a glimpse of, 
they would run somewhat as follows 

‘The eternal necessity of suffering and its* eternal vicariousness. The 
veiled and incommunicable natuie ot the worst sufferings;- thepassivit) 
of genius, how it is essentially instrumental and defenceless, moved, not 
moving, it must do what it does; -the impossibility of discovery with- 
out its price; finally, the excess of what the suffering “seer” or genius 
pays over what his generation game, (lie seems like one who sweats 3 us 
life out to earn enough to save a district from famine, and just as he 
staggers back, dying and satisfied, bringing a lac ol mpccs U* buy grain 
with, God lifts the lac away, dropping one rupee, and says, “Tha: you 

1 Faust, II 41 S 517. 2 Job, ch in * Faust. 1 

* Faust, 11. 2607 S. ■* Faust, 11. 337b~4 I 3- 
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may give them. That you have earned for them. The rest is for ME.”) 
I perceived also, in a way never to be forgotten, the excess of what we 
see over what we can demonstrate/ 1 

Objectively, the ordeal consists of a series of stages which the 
sufferer has to pass through in order to serve God’s purpose. 

In the first stage, the human protagonist in the drama takes 
action — in reaction to an assault from the tempter- which sets up 
a change from passivity to activity, from rest to motion, from 
calm to storm, from harmony to discord, in fact from Yin to Yang. 
The action may be either dynamically base, as w r hen the Ancient 
Mariner shoots the Albatross or Loki shoots Balder with the blind 
God Hoder’s hand and the mistletoe shaft ; or dynamically sublime, 
as w'hen Jesus, in the temptation in the wilderness which immedi- 
ately follows his baptism in Jordan, rejects the traditional Jewish 
role of the militant Messiah who was to raise the Chosen People 
to dominion in this world by the sword . 2 3 The essence of the act 
is not its moral character but its dynamic effect. The Ancient 
Mariner’s act changes the fortunes of the ship and her crew; 
Jesus’s act gives the conception of the Messiah a new' turn and 
therewith a power wdiich had not resided in it before . 1 The corre- 
sponding act in the ordeal of Job is his cursing of the d.ij of 
his birth 4 — a protest which raises the whole issue of Job’s deserts 
and God’s justice. In the ordeal of Faust, the point is elaborated 
and brought out more clearly. 

Before Mephistopheles intervenes, Faust is already making efforts 
on his own account to break out of his Yin-state -his unsatis- 
fyingly perfect mastery of human knowledge, lie seeks escape 
from his spiritual prison through the arts of magic and is repelled 
by the Earth Spirit ; 5 he seeks escape through suicide and is 
checked by the song of the choir of angels ; 6 he is driven back from 
action to meditation; yet his mind still runs upon action and 
transposes Tm Anfang war das Wort’ into Tm Anfang war die 
Tat ’. 7 At that moment, already, Mephistopheles is present in a 
theriomorphic disguise ; but it is not till the tempter stands before 
him in human form that Faust performs his dynamic act by 
cursing the whole moral and material universe . 8 Therewith, the 
foundations of the great deep are loosed ; and an invisible choir of 


1 Dream of a woman undergoing an operation under insufficient ether, cited by 
W'llham James in The Varieties of Religious Experterce , 33rd impression (London 1922, 
Longmans), pp. 392-3. 

2 Matthew 111. 13-iv 11; Mark i. 9-13; Luke 111 2-22 and iv. 1-13. 

3 The nonviolence of Jeius and his followers, and its contrast with the militancy of 

the abortive messianic mo\ements of a Theudas or a Judas of Galilee, did not escape the 

observation of Gamaliel (Acts v. 34 40). 

♦ Job 111 5 Faust, 11 . 418-521 6 Faust, 11 60 1 S07. 

7 Faust , li. 1224 37 • Faust, 11 . 1583-1606. 
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spirits laments and exults that the old creation is shattered and a 
new creation begun. 

Weh! Weh! 

Du hast sie zerstort, 

Die schone Welt 
Mit miichtiger Faust; 

Sic stiirzt, sie zerfallt! 

Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen! 

Wir tragen 

Die Triimmern ins Nichts hiniiber, 

LJnd Klagcn 

tJber die verlorne Schone. 

Miichtiger 
Der Erdcnsdhne, 

Prachtiger 
Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf ! 

Neuen Lebcnslauf 
Begin ne 

Mit hellem Sinne, 

Und neue Lieder 
Tonen darauf. 1 

In the song of these spirits, whom Mephistopheles claims as his 
own, 2 the first note of Yang rebounds. The hymn of the Arch- 
angels 

Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlieh, wie am ersten Tag — 
is now transcended. 

So, too, in the Scandinavian universe, when, at Loki’s prompting, 
blind Hoder performs his unwittingly dynamic act, and Balder is 
slain, 

‘Life is blighted and the curse spreads from the Gods to the dwelling- 
place of human beings. The thoughts of men are darkened md con- 
fused by the upheaval in Nature and the tumult of the ; r own nunds, and 
in their distraction men violate the very principles of Life. The bonds 
of kinship give way to blind passion: brothers fight with one another, 
kinsmen shed their own blood, no one trusts his fellcvw ; a new 7 age dawns: 
the age of swords, the age of axes; the cars of men are filled with the din 
of shields being splintered and of wolves how ling over the bodies of the 
slain. M 

1 Faust t 11 . 1607-26. 1 Faust , II 1627-8. 

1 Gronbei h, V • The Culture of the Teutons (London 1031, Milford, 3 parts in 2 sols.), 
part II, p 302. There is a curious congruitv between the language of the an'un mou«- 
author of the Voluspd and Virgil’s language in the hirst (icorgu, 11 505- 1 s 4 
Quippe ubi tas \ersum atque nifas, tot bella per orbem, 
tarn muitae scelerum facies, non ullus aratro 
dignus honos, squalent abductis arva colons, 
et curvae rigidum talces conrtantur in enseai. . . 
vicinae rupns inter se legibus urbes 
aiina terunt, sues it toto Mars unn-us orbe. 
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In the story of the Fall of Man in the Book of Genesis, the 
dynamic act is Eve’s eating of the fruit of the "Free of Knowledge 
at the Serpent’s prompting; and here the application of the myth 
to the geneses of civilizations is direct. The picture of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden is a reminiscence of the Yin-state 
to which Primitive Man attained in ‘the food-gathering phase’ of 
economy, after he had established his ascendancy over all the rest 
of the flora and fauna of the Earth- the state which is remembered 
in the Hellenic Mythology as ‘the Times of Cronos ’. 1 The Fall, 
in response to the temptation to taste the fruit of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, symbolizes the acceptance of a 
challenge to abandon the achieved integration and to venture upon 
a fresh differentiation out of which another integration may -or 
may not — arise. The expulsion from the Garden into an unfriendly 
outer world in which the Woman must bring forth children in 
sorrow and the Man must eat bread in the sweat of his face, is the 
ordeal which the acceptance of the Serpent’s challenge has entailed. 
The sexual intercourse between Adam and Eve, which follows, is 
an act of social creation. It bears fruit in the birth of two sons who 
impersonate tw r o nascent civilizations : Abel the keeper of sheep and 
Cain the tiller of the ground . 2 

The equation of civilization with agriculture, and progress with 
toil, is also to be found in Hellenic literature in the famous line 
of I lesiod 

T f}$ 8’ Up€TT)S idptOTa Oeol TTpOTTUpmOcV IdljKCU J 

which is echoed in Virgil’s 

Pater ipse colendi 

hand facilem esse \iam \oluit, primusque per artem 
movit agios, curis acuens mortalia torda, 
nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno. 4 

In more general terms and with less poetic imagery, the same 
story is retold by Origen a thinker who, in the second century of 
our era, became one of the fathers of the Christian Church without 
ceasing to be a Hellenic philosopher: 

‘God, wishing Man’s intelligence to be exercised everywhere, in 

i 6 itt l Kpoiov /Si'ot (See, for example, Plato, Leges, 713c d, where the myth is 
adapted to illu.tr.iti the philosopher’s social theory ) 

1 Th«* *»tnrv ot Cain and his descendants, which is gi ven as an epilogue (Gen iv 16- 
25) to the storv of tain and Abel ((Jen iv 1 i^), icpresints ( am as the father of 
c miration in general and all its works. In this epilogue, t am himself builds a ut\ and 
his descendant, Garnet h, has two sons, Jubal and Tubal-Cam, who arc icsptctivelv ‘the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ’ and ‘an instructor of tver\ artificer in 
brass and iron’ Here we have the picture of a civilisation with an agricultural basis 
evolving an urban life and fhdustrv. At the same time, Jubal and r i uhal-Cain are given 
a brother, Jabal, who is ‘the father of such as dwell in tents and such as have cattle’, so 
that Cam’s descendant, Larrech, is made progenitor of the Nomadic sto< k-hreeding 
civilisation and the sedentary agricultural and industrial civilization-, alike 

J Hesiod. Works and Days , 1 . 289 4 Virgil, G eotg 1, 11 . 121-4. 
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order that it might not remain idle and without a conception of the arts, 
created Man with needs, in order that sheer need might force him to 
invent arts for providing himself with food and providing himself with 
shelter. It was better for those who would not have used their intelli- 
gence in seeking after a philosophic knowledge of God that they should 
be badly enough off to use it in the invention of arts, rather than that 
they should be well enough off to leave their intelligence altogether 
uncultivated / 1 2 

In the language of our modern Western rationalism, the same 
theme has been expounded by the eighteenth-century French 
philosopher Volney : 

T/011 s’appcr^oit que toute activity, soit de corps, soit d’esprit, prend 
sa source dams les besoins; que e’est en raison de leur etendue, dc leurs 
developpcmens, qu’elle-meme s’etend et se de\eloppe; Ton en suit la 
gradation depuis les elemens les plus simples jusqu’a 1 ’etat 1 c plus 
compose. C’cst la faim, c’cst la soif qui, dans l’homme encore sauvage, 
eveillent les premiers mouvernens de Fame et du corps; cc sont ces 
besoins qui le font courir, chercher, epicr, user d’astuee 011 de\iolence: 
toute son acti\ite se mesure sur les moyens de pourvoir a sa subsistance. 
Sont-ils faciLo; a »-il sous sa main les fruits, le gibier, le poisson: il est 
moins aetif, parco que en etendant le bras il se rassasie, ct que, rassasic, 
rien ne I’invite a se mouvoir, jusqu’a ee que lVxperience de diverses 
jouissanees ait eveille en lui les desirs qui deviennent des besoins 
nomcaux, dc nomcaux mobiles d’activitc. Les moyens sont-ils diffi- 
ciles; le gibier cst-il rare et agile, le poisson ruse, les fruits passagers: 
alors Fhomme est force d'etre plus actif; il faut que son corps et son 
esprit s’exerccnt a vainerc les difficultes qu’il rencontre a \i\re; il faut 
qu’il dc\ienne agile comme le gibier, ruse comme le poisson, et prt- 
voyant pour conserver les fruits. Alors, pour t tend re ses facultcs 
naturclles, il s’agitc, il pense, il medite; alors il imagine de courber un 
rameau d’arbre pour enfaireun arc; d’aiguiser un roseau pour en faire 
une fieche; d’emmanchcr un baton a une pierrc tranchante pour cn 
faire une bache: alors il travaillc a faire des filets, a abattre des arbres, 
a en creuscr le tronc pour cn faire des pirogues. Deja il a franchi les 
bornes des premiers besoins, deja Inexperience d’une foule de sensations 
lui a fait connaitre des jouissanees ct des peines; et il prend un surcroit 
d’aetivite pour ccartcr les uncs et multiplier les autres.’ z 


1 Travrax^v T?/r drOpconinp 1 avi can' yv/n dCcaOai jSot'Ao/ieioc o 8co$ ua f n / ficirj npy rj h.ai 

ducnu’OT/TOs' r cbv TrtTToerjKC ruv ui'0pio~rav tViSer;, ua bt* auro to cntbccs avrnv 

avayKnadf) cvpeti' ru'ac ficv htd ti,v rpo<f>rj\ , aAAaj 5« 8ta irjv n/ccTTrju- xai yap 

Kpclrrov Jjv T 019 /at) /acAAouch 7 a dcla C,rjr€ iv /cal <f>iXoao<f>th’ to anopciu vntp to 0 rfj 
ovvcaei xprjaaaOaL irpo*; cvptaiv re\vujv, rjircp ck tov cviropciv Train] rrjs avi caeca? 
a/icAeu 1 . Oripcnes contra Uelsum , iv. 76, xix, p. 116, ed. Lomn 'it/sch (cited bv Nock, 
A. D., in his edition of Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe (Cambridpe 192ft, 
University Press'), p. xlv). 

2 Volney, C. I'.. Voyage en Syrie et en bgypte pendant les Antibes 1783, J 7 $4 J 7 # 5 . 

2* edition (Pans 1787, Desenne ct Volland, 2 vols.), vol. 11, pp. 428-9. 
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In our own generation, one of our most distinguished and 
original-minded students of the physical environment of human 
life takes up the parable : 

‘Ages ago a hand of naked, houseless, tireless savages started from 
their warm home in the torrid zone and pushed steadily northward from 
the beginning of spring to the end of summer. They never guessed that 
they had left the land of constant warmth until in September they began 
to feel an uncomfortable chill at night. Day by day it grew worse. Not 
knowing its cause, they travelled this way or that to escape. Some went 
southwaid, but only a handful returned to their former home. There 
they resumed the old life, and their descendants are untutored savages 
to this day. Of those who wandered in other directions, all perished 
except one small band. Finding that they could not escape the nipping 
air, the members of this band used the loftiest of human faculties, the 
power of conscious invention. Some tried to find shelter by digging in 
the ground, some gathered branches and leaves to make huts and warm 
beds, and some wrapped themselves in the skins of the beasts that they 
had slain. Soon these savages had taken some of the greatest steps 
toward civilisation. The naked were clothed; the houseless sheltered; 
the improvident learned to dry meat and store it, with nuts, for the 
winter; and at last the art of making fire was discovered as a means of 
keeping warm. Thus they subsisted where at first they thought that they 
were doomed. And in the process of adjusting themselves to a hard 
environment they advanced by enormous strides, leaving the tropical 
part of Mankind far in the rear. 

‘To-day, Mankind resembles these savage* in certain respects. We 
know that we are limited hv climate. As the savages faced the winter, so 
wc are face to face with the fact that the Human Race has tried to con- 
quer the arctic zone, the deserts, and the toirid zone, and has met with 
only the most limited success. Even in the temperate zone he has made 
a partial failure, for he- is still handicapped in hundreds of ways. 
Hitherto vve have attributed our failure to economic conditions, to 
isolation and remoteness, to racial incapacity, or to specific diseases. 
Now we see that it is probably due in part to lack of energy or to other 
unfavourable effects produced directly upon the human system by 
climate. There is no reason for despair. We ought rather to rejoice 
because, perhaps, we may correct some of the evils wdiich hitherto have 
baffled us. ,£ 

Finally, a contemporary classical scholar translates the story into 
the orthodox scientific terminology of our age: 

‘It is ... a paradox of advancement that if Necessity he the mothei of 
Invention, the other parent is Obstinacy, the determination that you 
will go on living under adverse conditions rather than cut your losses 
and go where life is easier. It was no accident, that is, that Civilisation, 
as we know it, began in that ebb and flow of climate, flora and fauna 

1 Huntington, Ellsworth: Civilisation and Climate , 3rd edition (New I Liven 1^24, 
Yale University I'ress), pp. 405-6. 
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winch chaiacterises the four-fold ‘Ice Age’. Those primates who just 
‘got out* as arboreal conditions wilted retained their primacy among the 
servants of Natural Law*, but they forwent the conquest of Nature. 
Those others won through, and became men, who stood their ground 
when there were no more trees to sit in, who “made do” with meat when 
fruit did not ripen, who made fins and clothes rather than follow the 
sunshine; who fortified their lairs and trained their >oung and vindi- 
cated the reasonableness of a w r orld that seemed so reasonless.’ 1 2 

'The first stage, then, in the human protagonist’s ordeal is a 
transition from Yin to Yang through a dynamic act performed 
by God’s creature under temptation from the adversary— which 
enables God Ilimself to resume His creative activity. But this 
progress has to be paid for; and it is not God a hard master, 
reaping where He has not sown, and gathering where He has not 
strawed- but God’s servant, the human sower, who pays the 
price. 

The second stage in the human protagonist’s ordeal is the crisis. 
He realizes that his dynamic act, which has re-liberatcd the creative 
power of his Master and Maker, has set his own feet on a course 
which is leading him to suffering and death. In an agony of dis- 
illusionment and horror , 3 he rebels against the fate which, by his 
own act, he has brought upon himsell for God’s gain. The crisis is 
resolved when he resigns himself consciously to be the instrument 
of God’s will, the tool in God's hands; and this activity through 
passivity, this victory through defeat, brings on another cosmic 
change. Just as the dvnamic act in the first phase of the ordeal 
shook the Universe out of Yin into Yang, so the act of resignation 
in the second phase reversts the rh>thm of t lie Universe — guiding 
it now from motion toward* rest, from storm towards calm, from 
discord towards harmony, from Yang towards Yin again. 


1 M\rts,J 1 . II ho uttc the (?ict K<; ' (lJerkele . 19-50, L mverMtv of Cal; rua Press), 
PP -77~^ 

2 Martin w x v\ 24., 

1 'I his agon\ , arising out of .1 spiritual confl’ct, mi he uttered on f he unconscious 
plant of the ps\che, ami thtu, unless and until it i> transcended, it produces the 
psM I k phenomena 'which our modern Western psv tho-anah \ts « all neuroses. 

‘ 1 he chtth ngc of Life ad.s different things of each lpJmduJ It ma\ he marriage or 
c ehh.it v, st.r m«» at home 01 going abroad, stlf-asst rtion or * elf-tfi lument the problem 
takes countless ditlcrcnt forms, t iften the intolerable situation against whu h the neurosis 
is a defence apj cars nutwardlv safe and attentive. and the victim of the neurosis accepts 
other people’ estimate of it and is enure K unawaic of his own resistance ind tear In 
general, howevei, these varied problems ean be reduced to simple terms of the choice 
between growing up and remaining children the choice between a progressive and a 
repressive reaction to Lite In so fai as progress means self-help, end m so far as self- 
help i. lmompatihlc with s'lt-pitv, it is obvious that the m uresis wl ' n \ es an oppor- 
tunity to sclt-pitv is an eileetivc’ barrier to progress ’ (Crichton Miller, H 2 he New 
J*s\choIot‘\ and the Tctuhet (London 1921, Jarrolds), pp 139 40 ) 

Compare the quotation from Joseph Conrad — ‘Ncit* his fellows, nor his r >u; , nor 
his passions wrill leave a man alone’ op. cit . p I2< , and the passage in 2 'he Sew 
Psychology and the Pretuher (London 1924, Jarrolds), pp. 162-3, on the challenge of 
Religion. 
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In the cry of a Hellenic poet, we hear the note of agony without 
a note of resignation to follow: 

flT}K€T 9 tTTClT* tofaWoV C yd> TT€fL7TTOLG(r flCTcZl'OLl 

dvhpdaiu, aAA* i) irpoaOe Oavelv y irrcLra yeveorOai. 1 

The tragedy rises to a higher lev r el in the Scandinavian vision of 
Odin, on the eve of Ragnarok, mentally striving with all his might 
to wrest the secret of Fate from the powers that hold it not in 
order to save himself alive hut for the sake of the universe of Gods 
and Men who look to him, the All Father, to preserve them. In 
the passion of Jesus, we are initiated into the whole psychological 
experience. 

When Jesus first realizes His destiny, in the course of His last 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, He is master of the situation; 
and it is His disciples, to whom He communicates Ilis intuition 
immediately before, 2 and again immediately after, 3 His transfigura- 
tion, who are perplexed and dismayed. The agony comes upon 
Him, on the eve of His passion, in the Garden of Gethscmane, 4 and 
is resolved in the prayer: ‘O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me except I drink it, Thy will be done.’ 5 Yet the agony 
recurs when the sufferer is hanging on the Cross, where the final 
cry of despair- -‘My God, My God, Why hast Thou forsaken 
me?* 6 — precedes the final words of resignation: ‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit’, 7 and ‘It is finished.’ 8 

The same experience of agony and resignation is presented 
here in purely psychological terms - in the Epistle to the Romans, 
where the cry — ‘O w r retched man that I am! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’— is followed by the antiphony: ‘I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then w ith the mind 
I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.^ 

The same experience, again, is narrated to the Wed ding- Guest 
by the Ancient Mariner, who has brought upon himself the ordeal 
of ‘Life-in-Death’ by his criminal yet none the less dynamic act 
of shooting the Albatross: 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone, on a wide wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


1 Hesiod: Works and Days , II. 174-5. 

1 Matthew xvi. 13-23; Mark \m. 27-33; Luke ix. 1S-22. 

1 Matthew xvn 10-12, Mark xi. 11 13. 

♦ Matthew xxvi. 36-46, Mark \iv. 32-42; Luke xxii. 39 -46. Compare John Xu. 23-8. 

s Matthew xxvi. 42. 

6 Matthew xxvu. 46; Mark xv. 34. 

7 Luke xxiii. 46. 8 John xix. 30. 

9 Romans vu. 24-5 The whole of chapters vii and viii is a lyrical meditation upon 
this theme. 
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The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

In this ordeal, the curse is lifted when the sufferer resigns himself 
to the consequences of his act and has a vision of beauty where he 
had only perceived hidcousness so long as his heart remained hard : 

O happy living things! No tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And l blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
I. ike lead into the sea. 

This is the turning-point in the Romantic Odyssey. The divine 
powers which had magically becalmed the ship now magically waft 
her to port and oiing the villain -or the hero - of the ballad home 
to his own country. 

So, too, Job humbles himself to God at the end of his colloquy 
with his friends, when Khhu has shown how God is just in His 
ways and is to be feared because of His great w'ords in \vh ; ch His 
wisdom is unsearchable, and when the Lord Himself, addressing 
Job out of the whirlwind, has challenged the sufferer to continue 
the debate with Him. 

Then Job answered the Lord and said: 

‘Behold, I am vile. What shall I answer thee? 1 will lay mine hand 
upon my mouth. 

‘Once have I spoken, but I will not answer; yea, twice, bv.r I will 
proceed no further. . . . 

T know that Thou canst do everything, and that no thought can be 
withholden from Thee. . . . 

T have uttered that I understood not— things too wonderful for me, 
which 1 knew' not. . . . 

‘I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the car, hut now mine eye 
see th thee. 

‘Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’ 1 

In this Syriac poem, the psychology is crude The resignation 
comes, not through a spiritual intuition in the soul, but through 
a physical manifestation to the eye of God’s irresistible force. In 
Goethe’s version of the drama, the sequence oi agony and resignation 

* Job xl. 3-5 and xln. 2-6. 
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holds its place as the crisis and the culmination of the plot — Gretchen 
passes through it in the last scene of Part 1 1 * and Faust, in his turn, at the 
climax of Part IP —hut the ethos is transformed beyond recognition. 

In the scene in Gretchen’s prison, in the grey dawn of her last 
day, Mephistopheles seeks to take advantage of Gretchen’s agony 
in order to induce her to forgo her salvation by escaping her doom. 
It seems the easiest enterprise that he has yet essayed. Ilis victim 
is distraught w ith horror at the imagination of what lies before her ; 
it is the hour at which human vitality is at its lowest ebb ; the pains 
of death are imminent ; the prospect of escape is offered suddenly 
and unexpectedly; and it is Gretchen’s lover Faust himself who 
implores her to flee with him through the magically opened prison 
doors. Yet Gictchcn, raving in her agony, seems insensible to 
Faust’s appeal, until at last Mephistopheles, in his impatience, 
intervenes himself. That is the moment of the tempter’s defeat; 
for Gretchen, recognizing him for what he is, awakes from her 
frenzied trance and takes refuge in the judgement of God no 
longer rooted to the spot in a nightmare like the Aeschylean 
Cassandra, but deliberately rejecting, like the Platonic Socrates, a 
possibility of escape of which she is fully aware : 

Margarete. Was steigt aus dem Boden hcrauf ? 

Der! Der! Schick’ ihn fort! 

Was will er an dem heiligen Ort? 

Er will mich! 

Faust. Du sollst lehen! 

Margarete . Gericht Gottes! Dir hah’ ich mich ubergeben* 

Mephistopheles (zu Faust). 

Komm! Komm! Ich lassc dich mit ihi im Stich. 

Margarete. Dein bin ich, Vater! Rette mich! 

Ihr Engel! Ihr heiligen Scharen, 

Lagert euch umher, mich zu bewahren! 

Heinrich! Mir grain’s vor dir. 

Mephistopheles . Sie ist gerichtct 1 

Stimme (zoti oben ). Ist gerettet! 

Mephistopheles (zu Faust). Her zu mir! 

( Verschwindet mit Faust). 

Stimme (von inrun, verb allend). Heinrich! Heinrich. 3 

1 Faust, 11 4405-612 2 Faust, II 11384-510 

J Faust, 11 4601-12 This is, psv< hologically, the end of the pla> , tor Mephistopheles’ 
defeat is irrevocable, and although the light which has broken upon Crretchen’s soul m 
this dawn docs not enlighten taust till many more vears have passed over his head, >tt 
his ultimate salvation is ensured h\ hers, and the labyrinthine second part of the pla> is 
the xt fore ps\r hologicall> as well as artistically superfluous comparison with the 

la*- 1 scene of Part I, the corresponding scene in Part II, in which Faust confronts and 
defies the four gr< y worn n - Want and Omit and Care and Need —is an anti-climax 
The last ten lines of Part I already convey the imster\ — ‘iJas ewig Weibhche / Zieht 
uns hinan’ — whi< h 1. utttred, in the last two lines of Part II, h> the Mvstu Choir The 

f ioet had no need to point his meaning by an epilogue which almost quadruples the 
ength of his work 
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In the third stage, the reversal of the cosmic rhythm from Yang 
towards Yin, which was initiated in the second stage, is carried to 
completion. At the climax of Ragnardk, when Thor has met the 
Dragon and Odin the Wolf, 

‘The Sun is darkened, the Earth sinks back into the waves, stars rain 
down, and the flames leap up and luk the heavens. * But then ‘the hark- 
ing* of the Wolf ‘is heard tor the last time as the world-fire flickers down*. 
And ‘when the roar and the voices are stilled, the Earth once more rises 
out of the sea in evergreen freshness; brooks leap down the hills; the 
eagle wheels on high, peering into the streams. The Gods meet among 
sell -sown fields, they call to mind the tale of deeds and former wisdom, 
and in the grass before their feet the golden tables are found King. A 
new hall rises golden-roofed and fairer than the Sun. Here a race of 
true-hearted men will dwell and rejoice in their heart’s desire. Then 
irom above descends the mighty one, all-powerful. The dusky dragon 
Hies past, brushing the ground with his wings weighted down by dead 
bodies; he sinks into the abyss and disappears .* 1 

In this new creation, which the ordeal of one of God’s creatures 
has enabled God to achieve, the sullerer himself returns to a state of 
peace and harmony and bliss on a higher level than the state which 
he left behind wiiei. he responded to the tempter’s challenge. In 
the Book of Job, the achievement is startlingly crude- -the Lord 
convinces Job that lie is answerable for His acts to no man —and 
the restoration is nancly material : ‘the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than his beginning* by giving him fairer daughters than 
those that he had lost and twice as many sheep and camels and 
oxen and asses . 2 In the New Testament, the agony and resignation 
and passion of Jesus achie\e the redemption of Man and are 
followed by the Redeemer’s resurrection and ascension. In the 
Scandinavian Mythology, Odin returns to life after hanging upon a 
tree, and has keener \ision in his one eye than he had bOnre he 
plucked out his other eye and cast it from him as the purchat price 
of wisdom . 1 In Goethe’s Faust, the last scene of the second part, in 
which the Virgin Goddess, with her train of penitents, grants an 
epiphany to the pilgrims who have sealed the rugged mountain to 
its summit, is the counterpart of the Prologue in Heaven with 
which the first part of the play opens. 'I 'he two scenes correspond, 
as, in the Christian version of the myth, Man’s state of blessedness 
after the Redemption corresponds to his state of innocence before 
the Fall. The cosmic rhythm has come round, full circle, from Yin 

* CJ ronbech, op tit., Part 11 , pp. ^02-3. Compare \irRil\ Fourth Kclogue. 

*■ Jol> vli 1 . 12-17, compared with 1 2-3. 

^ Contrast the tabic ot Solomon’s chouc (1 Kings 111. 5-’ \ in which the hero m ‘iciy 
foi he ars to ask tor Ion# htc or riches for himself, or tor the li. of his enemies, in order to 
ask for an understanding heart to jud^e the people, yet is rewarded by being gi\en, not 
only a wise and understanding heart, hut riches and honour into the bargain. 
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through Yang to Yin; but the latter Yin-state differs from the 
former with the difference of spring from autumn. The works of 
creation, which the Archangels hymned 1 and which Faust’s curse 
shattered, 2 arise in splendour again, to be hymned by the Pater 
Profundus; 3 but this time they are in the tender shoot instead of 
being ripe for the sickle. Through Fausts dynamic act and 
Gretchen’s act of resignation, the Lord has been enabled to make 
all things new; and, in this new creation, the human protagonists 
in the divine drama have their part. Gretchcn, whose salvation had 
been proclaimed by the voice from Hea\ cn at the dawn of her 
last day on Earth, appears, transfigured as Una Poenitentium, in 
Mary’s train, and the n’sio beatified is vouchsafed to Faust, who 
rises to join her, transfigured as Doctor Marianus. 

Das Unzulangliche, 

Hicr wird’s Ivreignis; 

Das Unbcschreibliche, 

Hicr ist’s getan. 4 

Thus the manifestation of God as a hard master proves not to ha\e 
been the ultimate truth. The ordeal of God’s creature appeals in 
retrospect as a revelation, not of God’s callousness or cruelty, but 
of Ills love. 

So ist es die allniachtige Liebe 
Die alles bildet, alles hegt. 5 

‘For whom the Lord loveth lie chastencth, and scourgcth every 
son whom He receiveth.' — Haiki /.idOo?.’ 6 

Finally, the sufferer triumphant senes as a pioneer, ‘Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way which lcadcth unto life, and few” 
there be that find it.’ 7 * 9 The human protagonist in the di\ine drama 
not only serves God by enabling Him to renew His creation, but 
also serves his fellow- men by pointing a way for others to follow . s 
Job’s intercession a\erts the Lord’s wrath from Job’s friends. 0 
Gretchen’s intercession w ins for Faust the visio beatified . 10 When 
Jesus first foreshadows his ordeal to His disciples, he proclaims, ‘If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me’; 11 and on the eve of his passion he adds : ‘And 
I, if I be lifted up from the Earth, will draw all men unto me ’ 12 


1 Faust, II. 243-70 2 Faust, 1 ) 1384 1606 

•* Faust, 11 11866-89 * Faust, 11 12106 9 

* Pater Profundus, in Faust, 11 . 11872-3. 

For these last two quotations, see I. <J (111; ( h ), p 169, footnote 1, above. 

7 Matthew vn. 14 

8 In the Ilclltnic sto y of Prometheus, the two services are incompatible, and the 

hero suffers because he has served Man in (.rod's despite. Por an interpretation of 

Aeschvlus’s version of the Prometheus Myth, see Part III If, below 

9 Job xln. 7-10. 10 Faust, 11 . 12069- 111. 

11 Matthew xvi. 24-8, Mark vni. 34-8, Luke ix. 23-7. 12 John xn 32. 
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Democritus’s intellectual pilgrimage breaches the walls of the 
prison house in which Superstition had incarcerated the human 
spirit : 

Humana ante oculos foede cum vita iaceret 

in terris oppressa grav i sub religione 

quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendchat 

hornbih super aspect u rnortalibus instans, 

primum Grains homo mortalis tollere contra 

est oculos ausus primusque ohsistere contra, 

ijucm neque fam.i deurn nec fulmina nec minitanti 

inunnure compressit caelum, sed eo magis acrem 

inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut art a 

naturae primus portarum claustra cupirct. 

ergo \i\ida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

proccssit long*: flammantia mocnia inundi 

atquc ornne iinmensum peragravit mente ammoque, 

unde rofert nobis victor quid possit oriri, 

quid nequeat, linita pntestas denique cuique 

quanam sit rationc et alte terminus haerens. 

quart* religio pedibus subieeta v icissim 

opteritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo. 1 

In tliis luagniticU'it passage of Lucretius, the feat of the path- 
finder is extolled in the language of the intellect; but the paean 
must be transposed into the language of the soul if the victor- 
victim is to reveal himself in bis ultimate sublimity: 

‘Let not vour hejrt be troubled: ye believe in God; believe also in me. 

‘In iny futhei s house are many mansions. ... I go to prepare a place 
for you. 

‘And it I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
pm unto myself, that, where 1 am, there ye may be also. 

‘And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know. . . . 

‘1 am the way, the truth and the life.’ 2 

2. A Surrey of Challenges and Responses in the Geneses of 
Civilizations 

The I 'nkmmii God 

By the light of Mythology, we have gained some insight into 
the nature of challenges and responses. We have come to sec that 
creation is the outcome of an encounter, or -to re-translate the 
imagery of myths into the terminology of Science -that genesis 
is a function of interaction. Let us now return to our immediate 
quest: our search for the positive factor which has sc n part of 
Mankind out of ‘the Integration of Custom’ into ‘the Differentia- 
tion of Civilization’ within the last six thoui od years. Let us *ook 


1 Lucretius: De Return Nutura, book I, 11 . 62-79. 


* John xiv. 1-6. 
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again into the origins of our twenty-one civilizations in order to 
ascertain, by an empirical test, whether the conception of Challenge - 
and-Rcsponse answers to the factor of which wc are in search any 
better than the hypotheses of Race and Environment, which we 
have already weighed in the balance and found wanting . 1 

In this fresh survey, we shall be concerned with Race and 
Environment once more, but wc shall regard them in a new' light 
and shall place a different interpretation upon the phenomena. We 
shall no longer be on the look-out for some simple cause of the 
geneses of civilizations which can be demonstrated alwavs and 
everywhere to produce an identical effect. We shall no longer be 
surprised if, in the production of civilizations, the same race, or the 
same environment, appears to be fruitful in one instance and 
sterile in another. Indeed, we shall not be surprised to find this 
phenomenon of inconstancy and v ariability in the effects produced, 
on different occasions, by one and the same cause, even when that 
cause is an interaction between the same race and the same 
environment under the same conditions. However scientifically 
exact the identity between two or more situations may be, we shall 
not expect the respective outcomes of these situations to conform 
with one another in the same degree of exactitude, or even in any 
degree at all. In fact, we shall no longer make the scientific postu- 
late of the Uniformity of Nature, w hich we rightly made so long as 
we w T ere thinking of our problem in scientific terms as a function 
of the play of inanimate forces. We shall be prepared now to 
recognize, a prion , tnat, even if we were exactly acquainted with 
all the racial, environmental, or other data that are capable of being 
formulated scientifically, we should not be able to predict the 
outcome of the interaction between the forces which these data 
represent, any more than a military expert can predict the outcome 
of a battle or a campaign from an ‘inside knowledge’ of the dis- 
positions and resources of both the opposing general stalls, or a 
bridge expert the outcome of a game or a rubber from a similar 
knowledge of all the cards in every hand. 

In both these analogies, ‘inside knowledge' is not sufficient to 
enable its possessor to predict results with any exactness or 
assurance, because it is not the same thing as complete knowledge. 
There is one thing which must remain an unknown quantity to the 
best-informed onlooker, because it is beyond the knowledge of the 
combatants, or the players, themselves; and their ignorance or this 
quantity makes calculation impossible, because it is the most 
important term in the equation which the would-be calculator has 
to solve. This unknown quantity is the reaction of the actors to the 

* See II. C (li) («), above. 
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ordeal when it actually comes. ‘Les causes physiques n’agissent 
que sur les principes caches qui contribuent a former notre esprit 
ct notre caractere.’ 1 A general may have an accurate knowledge of 
his own man-power and munition-power and almost as good a 
knowledge of his opponent’s ; he may also have a shrewd idea of his 
opponent’s plans; and, in the light of all this knowledge, he may 
have laid his own plans to his own best advantage. He cannot, 
however, foreknow how his opponent, or any of the other men who 
compose the force under his opponent’s command, -will behave, in 
action, when the campaign is opened and the battle joined; he 
cannot foreknow how his own men will behave; he cannot fore- 
know how he will behave himself. Yet these psychological 
momenta, which are inherently impossible to weigh and measure 
and therefore to estimate scientifically in advance, are the very 
forces which actually decide the issue when the encounter takes 
place. The military genius is the general w ho repeatedly succeeds 
in divining the unpredictable by guesswork or intuition; and most 
of the historic military geniuses commanders of such diverse 
temperament and outlook as a Cromwell and a Napoleon — have 
rccogni/ct! cL«iIy that man-power and munition-power and 
intelligence and strategy are not the talismans that have brought 
them their victories. After estimating all the measurable and 
manageable factors r.t their full value insisting that ‘God is on the 
side of the big battalions’, that ‘God helps those who help them- 
selv es\ that you should ‘trust in God and keep your powder dry’ - - 
they have admitted 1 rankly that, when all is said and done, victory 
cannot he predicted by thought or commanded by will because it 
comes in the end from a source to which neither thought nor will 
have access. If they have been religious-minded, they have cried 
‘'Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory’; 2 if they have been 
sceptical-minded, they have ascribed their victories -n super- 
stitious terms - to the operations of Fortune or to the ascendancy 
of their personal star; hut, whatever language they have used, 
they have testified to the reality of the same experience: the 
experience that the outcome of an encounter cannot be predicted 
and has no appearance of being predetermined, but arises, in the 
likeness of a new creation, out of the encounter itself. 

With this preface, we will now survey the origins of our twenty- 
one civilizations once more -taking note of any challenges which 
we may find to have been presented by the environment and of any 
responses which wc may find to have been evoked, and contenting 

» Turcot* ‘Plan do Dmx Discours sur Un ■ » rsellc’, in CEuires de Turcot, 

nouvdlt* Edition (lUris 1S44, Guillaumin, z \ols.), vol li, p. O47. Cf. Mcjcr, E 
Gcscluchte des Altet turns, vol. 1 (1), 4th edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1 q:i, CottaV 
pp. 83 and 174 2 1 Corinthians . 57. 
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ourselves with observing, empirically, the phenomena of Challenge- 
and-Response in each particular instance, without postulating 
uniformity or expecting to discover a scientific law. 

The Genesis of ihc Egyptiac Civilization 

Let us proceed in the same order as before, taking first the 
challenges presented by the physical environment and afterwards 
those presented by the human environment at the geneses of the 
several societies by which the species called civilizations has been 
represented so far. 

On this plan of operations, the first challenges which we have to 
consider are those presented by the valleys of certain rivers the 
Nile, the Jordan, the Tigris and Euphrates, and the Indus with its 
once existent sister-stream --which traverse, as rare exceptions and 
at wide intervals, the otherwise rivcrlcss expanse of what is now 
the Afrasian Steppe . 1 2 The first responses which we have to con- 
sider are those made to the Nile Valley at the genesis of the 
Egyptiac Civilization, to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates at 
the genesis of the Sumer ic Civilization, and to the valley of the 
Indus and its former companion at the genesis of the so-called 
‘Indus Culture’, supposing that this culture proves not to have 
been a colonial offshoot of the Sumeric Ci\ ilizalion but to have had 
an independent origin . 1 

Our reference to the sister-stream of the Indus which has now- 
ceased to flow calls our attention to an element in the situation 
which we have not taken into account so far. Up to tins point, we 
have assumed that the physical emironment presented by the 
Afrasian Steppe, with .its exceptional river-valleys, is static. We 
have made this assumption because there has actually been no 
appreciable change in its state within the twenty-four centuries or 
so which lie between our time and the time when this environment 
became familiar to those Hellenic observers whose speculations 
first gave us occasion, in a previous chapter, ^ to study the Afrasian 
environment ourselves. In going back, however, some two or 
three thousand years further, towards the origins of the civiliza- 
tions which have arisen in this environment, w r c have already found 
one notable difference in the landscape. In a place where there is no 
river to-day there was a river then. In other words, the environ- 
ment has changed, in at least one place, within the last four or five 
or six thousand years, and it has changed in a particular direction : 

1 See II. C (n) (a) 2, pp. 256-8, above. 

2 I’ or the openness of this question in the present state of our knowledge, see 
I. C (1) ( b ), p. 108, above, and Annex III, below, as well as II. C (ii) (a) 2, pp. 257-8. 

1 II. C (u) (a) 2, pp 249-53, abo\e. 
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from humidity towards aridity . 1 As a matter of fact, we know that 
this phenomenon of the drying-up of the Indus’s sister-stream has 
not been an isolated or an exceptional occurrence. It has been an 
incident in a process of desiccation which has manifested itself 
in all parts of our Afrasian area since the last glacial and pluvial 
paroxysm in that period of geological time which is popularly 
known as ‘the Ice Age’. 

‘While Northern Europe was covered in ice as far as the Harz, and the 
Alps and the Pyrenees were capped wdth glaciers, the Arctic high 
pressure deflected southwards the Atlantic rainstorms. The cyclones 
that to-day traverse Central Europe then passed o\er the Mediterranean 
basin and the northern Sahara and continued, undrained by Lebanon, 
across Mesopotamia and Arabia to Persia anti India . 2 3 The parched 
Sahara enjoyed a regular rainfall, and farther cast the showers were not 
only more bountiful than to-day but were distributed over the whole 
year, instead of being restricted to the wintci. On the Iranian Plateau 
the precipitation, although insufficient to feed extensive glaciers, filled 
the great hollows that are now salt deserts with shallow inland seas 
whose presence tempered the severity of the climate. . . . 

‘We should expect in North Africa, Arabia, Persia and the Indus 
Valley parkland' **»<! savannahs, such as fiourish to-day north of the 
Mediterranean, at a time when much of Europe was tundra or wind- 
swept steppe on which the dust \v,u collecting as loess. While the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros and the reindeer were browsing in France 
and Southern England, North Africa was supporting a fauna that is 
found to-day on the Zambesi in Rhodesia. . . . 

‘'The pleasant grasslands of North Africa and Southern Asia were 
naturally as thickly populated by Man as the frozen steppes of Europe, 
and it is reasonable to suspect that in this favourable and indeed stimu- 
lating environment Man would make greater progress than in the ice- 
bound north. In fact it is somewhere m this region that many would 
locate the first cradle of Homo Sapiens. Lower Palaeolithic men have 
left their hand-axes all over North Africa from Morocco to gypt, in 
Somaliland, in Palestine and Syria and in many parts of India. These 
agree so exactly in form with those made in Western Europe during the 
last interglacial [period] and heiore it that one assumes a more or less 
uniform population, of course very sparse and physically very pr;miti\e, 
common to Western Europe, Africa, and Southern Asia ... a loose chain 
of interrelated bands of hunting folk ranging all along the temperate 

1 For the e\ idence of this climatic change, within this period of time, in tne domain of 

‘the Indus Culture’, including Baluchistan as well as Sind and the Lower Pamab, see 
Marshal 1 , Sir J.: Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Cix ihzation (London ig^i, Probstham, 

3 vols ), vol 1, chapter i: ‘The Oountr\ f C lunate and Kivtrs ’ The v - stream ot the 
Indus seems not to have dried up completely until the fourteenth centun ot the 
Christian Era (op. cit , loe. eit., p. 5), and its latter-day nan e is known to have been 
Mihran. 

* Sir John Marshall (in op. cit , vol. i, pp. 4 5) suggt that the more abundant rain 
which gave Baluchistan and the Indus Valley a moister climate in the third millennium 
i» c. than thev enjo\ to-dav is more likch to ha\e been monsoon ram trom the Indian 
Ocean than cyclone r.un from the Atluntu. — A. J. T. 
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grassland of North Africa and Arabia and extending even into India 
on the one hand and into South-Eastern Spain on the other. 

After the close of ‘the Ice Age*, our Afrasian area began to 
experience a profound physical change in the direction of desicca- 
tion; and simultaneously two or more civilizations arose in an area 
which had previously been occupied solely by primitive societies 
of the Palaeolithic order. Our archaeologists encourage us to look 
upon the desiccation of Afrasia as a challenge to which the geneses 
of these civilizations were responses. 

4 Now' wc are on the brink of the great revolution, and soon wc shall 
encounter men who arc masters of their own food-supply thiough 
possession of domesticated animals and the cultivation ot cereals. It 
seems inevitable to connect that revolution with the crisis produced by 
the melting of the northern glaciers and consequent contraction of the 
Arctic high-pressure over Europe and diversion of the Atlantic rain- 
storms from the South Mediterranean zone to their present course 
across Central Europe. 

‘That event would certainly tax the ingenuity of the inhabitants of the 
former grassland zone to the utmost. . . . 

‘Faced with the gradual desiccation consequent upon the re-shift 
northward of the Atlantic cyclone belt as the European glaciers con- 
tracted, three alternatives were open to the hunting population* affected. 
They might move northward or southward with their prey, following 
the climatic belt to which they were accustomed; they might remain at 
home eking out a miserable existence on such game as could withstand 
the droughts, or they might — still without lea\ing their home-land - 
emancipate themselves from dependence on the whims of their en\ lron- 
ment by domesticating animals and taking to agriculture.’- 

In the event, those hunting and food-gathering communities of 
the Afrasian grasslands' that changed neither their habitat nor their 
way of life when they w ere challenged by the change in the climate, 
paid the penalty of extinction for their complete failure to respond. 
Those that avoided changing their habitat by changing their way 
of life and transforming themselves from hunters blindly wandering 
in pursuit of their game into shepherds skilfully leading their hocks 
on a seasonal orbit of migration, became the Nomads of the Afrasian 
Steppe. Their achievement and their fate will demand our atten- 

1 ChiMe, V. Ct. : 1 he Most Ancient East (London K)- |V b Kipan Paul;, < h. n. 

2 Childe, op. cit., ch. m. Cf. tht- same woik, chapter n, ‘The Settlin' of the Sla^t’, 
and chapter in, ‘The Oldest Farmers’, passim. See further Jlunlinpton, HKvuuth 
Civilisation and Climate (New Haven 1924, Vale University Pre,s), <. h. .\n , ‘The Shifting 
of Climatic Zones’; and Caetani, Leone* .S 'hull di Stnria < Jnentale, \ol 1 (\ 1 ilm i«>ii, 
Hoeph;, ch. 11. ‘L’Arabia Preistorica e il pm^rc* >ivo I* amt nto dcM.i Terra’. The 
link between the partu utlar hxvptiac and Su meric responses to the particular challenge 
constituted by the desiccation of the Afrasian Steppe and the Kencial conception ot 
Challcngc-and-Rcsponsr will be found in the story of the J‘ all ot Man in the Kook ot 
Genesis, with the quotations from Hesiod, Virgil, Ongen, Vulney, I luntnifUon, and Myres 
which have been made, apropos of the stor> ot the Fall, in II C (11) (/>) 1, pp. 2 <)Q 3, 
above. 
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tion hereafter . 1 Of those that elected to change their habitat rather 
than change their way of life, the communities which avoided 
the drought by following the cyclone belt as it shifted northward 
exposed themselves, unintentionally, to a new challenge the chal- 
lenge of the northern cold -which evoked a new creative response 
in such as did not succumb to it ; 2 3 while the communities which 
avoided the drought by retreating southward into the mon- 
soon belt 1 came under the soporific influence emanating from the 
climatic monotony of the Tropics . 4 Finally, there w r ere communi- 
ties that responded to the challenge of desiccation by changing 
their habitat and their way of life alike, and this rare double re- 
action was the dynamic act which created the Egyptiac and Sumeric 
civilizations out of the primitive societies of the vanishing Afrasian 
grasslands. 

The change in these creative communities’ way of life was the 
thoroughgoing transformation of food-gatherers into cultivators. 
The change in their habitat was small in point of distance but vast 
if measured by the difference in character between the grasslands 
which they abandoned and the new' physical environment in which 
they made at b line. When the grasslands overlooking 

the lower valley of the Nile turned into the Libyan Desert and the 
grasslands overlooking the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
into the Rub f al-khah and the Dasht-i-Lut, these heroic pioneers— 
inspired by audacity or by desperation plunged into the jungle- 
swamps of the valLv -bottoms, never before penetrated by Man, 
which their dynamic act was to turn into the I .and of Egypt 
and the Land of Shinar. To their neighbours, who took the alter- 
native courses described above, their venture must have seemed a 
iorlorn hope; tor, in the outlived age when the area that was now 
beginning to turn into the inhospitable Afrasian Steppe had been 
an earthly paradise , 5 the Nilotic and Mesopotamian jungp -swamp 
had been a forbidding and apparently impenetrable wilderness. 
As it turned out, the venture succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
hopes in which the pioneers can ever have indulged. Thevvantonness 


1 In I\u t 111 . A, vol. in, pp. 7 zz, below. 

- Sec Ih. Ellsworth Huntington’s parable, quoted m 11 . C (ii) (/>) i, on p 2 02, 
above. 

3 1 or the traces left b\ these southward emigrants in the Great Uitt Wdov in Fast 
Africa, see I .eakcv, L. S. IF' 7 he Stonr < 'ulturis of Krrna Co f nn\ (Cambridge IO.W. 
University Pre^s), espet tails chs s and \i. lor then supposed descendants who still 
survive, neaier home, rn the tropical part ot the Sudan, sec *hc pro* 'M duplex, pp. 
312 n, below. 

* See II. C (n) (6) 1, p 2 78, above, and II D (1), vol. u, pp 26 8, below. 

5 ‘Paradise* in the literal meaning of the Greek word ^a/xiOucros'', which is the i*ans- 
litcration ot a Persian word srgmfving a stretch ot savann. -a mixture of grassland and 
woodland abounding rn game — which was artificially preserved m its virgin state in 
order to enable the dominant minoritv in an agrarian and urban society to eniov , as a 
sport, the primitive • ccupution ot hunting 
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of Nature was subdued by the works of Man ; the formless jungle- 
swamp made way for a pattern of ditches and embankments and 
fields; the Lands of Egypt and Shinar were reclaimed from the 
wilderness; the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations were created. 

The simultaneous creation of the Egyptiac Civilization and of 
the Land of Egypt itself in the Lower Nile Valley, in response to the 
challenge presented by the gradual desiccation of the once hospitable 
regions round about, has been portrayed as follows by a distin- 
guished Egyptologist : 

‘We are accustomed to regard Egypt as a paradise, as the most fertile 
country in the World, where, if we but scratch the soil and scatter seed, 
we have only to await and gather the harvest. The Greeks spoke of 
Egypt as the most fit place tor the first generations of men, for there, 
they said, food was always ready at hand, and it took no labour to secure 
an abundant supply. But there can be no doubt that the Egypt of to-day 
is a very different place from the Egypt of pre-agricultural times. There 
has been a great, but gradual, change in the physical condition of the 
whole country. In the mortuary chapels of tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, as well as in many of the Empire, are scenes of papyrus 
swamps and reed marshes; in these swamps and marshes arc figured the 
animals and birds that then frequented them. Among the animals are 
the hippopotamus and the wild boar, the crocodile, the ibis, and a great 
variety of water- fowl. These animals, and some of the birds, have now 
disappeared from the region north of the First Cataract. 1 . . . 

‘Much is known about the ancient fauna of the desert wadies from the 
paintings and sculptured scenes in the tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms and of the Empire. On the walls of many of these tombs are 
depicted hunting scenes, and among the wild animals figured in them 
are the lion, leopard, Barbary sheep, wild ass, wild o\, hartebeert, oryx, 
ibex, addax, dorcas gazelle, fallow deer, giraffe, and ostrich. As several 
of these animals are not now known in Egypt it has been argued that the 
scenes do not faithfully represent the ancient fauna of the country. But 
I can see no reason to doubt that the scenes depict actual hunts that took 
place in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts not far from the localities in 
which the tombs figuring them are found. . . . 

‘At the present day all but one of the animals represented in these 
ancient hunting scenes are found in the Nubian Deserts to the south of 
Egypt. The exception is important; it is the fallow deer, which belongs 

1 Similarly, in the Indus Valley, theie is evidence that, in the a^e when the city of 
Mohenjo-Daro was ‘a gom# concern’ (t c from the turn of the fourth and third millennia 
down to the middle ot the third millennium u.r.), the region was inhabited bv a moist- 
country fauna —the ti^er, the rhinoceros, the elephant, but not the lion --which is not 
to be found there to-day. (Marshall, Sir John: Mohertjo-Data and the Indus (Jnihsation 
(London 1^31, Probsthain), vol. 1, p. 2.) The works ot Alan tell the '•ante story. At 
Mohenjo-Daro and the other sites of ‘the Indus Culture’, kiln-diicd bricks have been 
employed at all exposed points (op. cit., loc. ut.). In the sites of this culture in Ilalu- 
chistan, there are traces of dams in places where there is nowadays no water to catch 
(op. cit, vol. i, p. 3). In the Indus Valley itself, ‘if there is one fart that stand.-, out clear 
and unmistakable, it is that people mu.t have lived in ever-present dread of the river’. 
(Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 6). — A. J. T. 
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to the Holarctic, not to the Ethiopian, zoological zone. Although most 
of the animals that wore hunted by the dynastic Egyptians have now 
disappeared from their northern home, many have been recorded in 
recent years as occurring in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts. We can, 
in fact, follow them gradually receding southwards. . . . 

‘Now the appearance of all these animals in Egypt and in its bordering 
deserts in dynastic times presupposes that the vegetation of the wadies 
was much more abundant then than now, and this again presupposes a 
greater rainfall than we find at present. . . . 

‘The characteristic wild trees of the dynastic flora of Egypt, as we 
know from the remains of them that ha\e been found in the ancient 
tombs, were the heglik (Balanites aegyptiaca ), the scyal (Acacia seyal ), 
the sunt (Acacia nilotica ), the tamarisk (Tamarix niloiica ), the nebak 
(Zizyphus spina-Christi), the sycomore-fig (Ficus sycomorus), and the 
moringi (Moringa aptera). The doin palin (Ilypharne thebaica) and the 
Dellach palm (If. arguti) were also common. The heglik docs not now 
grow w ild north of Aswan, and, of the other trees, only the sunt and the 
tamarisk arc really common in the Lower Nile Valley. All these trees, 
howe\cr, now grow in abundance in the region north of the Atbara, 
and it is here, in what is called the Taka country, that wc find also the 
fauna that was once so abundant in more northerly regions. 

‘But if f ’ ’*na and flora of the Arabian and Libyan Deserts in 
d) nasi ic times approached more closely to that now seen in the Taka 
country, we have to go further south again for the earliest pre-dynastic 
fauna and flora of the Lower Nile Valley. This pre-dynastic fauna is 
particularly interesting, because, in addition to several of the animals 
already mentioned as occurring in dynastic times, we meet with others, 
such as the elephant, the kudu (Strcptoceros kudu), the gerenuk gazelle 
(Lithunanius ivalhri ), a species of Sus (which is certainly not the wild 
boar, i.e. Sus set of a ), and the marabou stork (Lf ptoptilus crumcnifer). 
From the nature and habits of these mammals and birds it is e\idcnt 
that there must ha\e been a considerable rainfall in the Valley of the Nile 
north of Aswan when they frequented Egypt. Dr. Anderson h referred 
to this subject in his monograph on the Reptnia of Egypt. 1 Te notes 
that the physical features on both sides of the Nile ‘‘indicate the • \istence 
of a period long antecedent to the present, in which a considerable rain- 
fall prevailed, as in the eroded \ alleys of the desert may be observed 
rockv ravines which ha\e been caned out by the action of water, which 
has left behind it dry channels over which waterfalls had once pre- 
cipitated themschcs, and others down which cataracts once raced. The 
rainfall of the present is not sufficient to account for such a degree of 
erosion.” 'This evidence sanctions the conclusion that a material change 
in the character of the climate of North-Eastern Africa, so far as its 
rainfall is concerned, has taken place since pre-dynastic days. The 
flora of the valley of the Lower Nile also points to the same conclusion. 
Dr. Schweinfurth has drawn attention to the fact that many plants, now 
known in Egypt only under cultivation, arc found in the primeval 


1 A. Anderson, Zoology of Egypt (Reptilia), p. \lvi. 
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swamps and forests of the White Nile. He not unreasonably draws the 
inference that in ages long ago the entire Nile Valley exhibited a vegeta- 
tion harmonising in its character throughout much more than at present. 
The papyrus swamps and reed marshes that lined the Lower Nile 
Valley in pre-agricultural days have been changed into peaceful fields, in 
which now grow the cereal grains, wheat and barley, and the other 
crops that have made Egypt famous as an agricultural country. It was 
the canalisation of the Valley, carried out by Man, and the consequent 
draining of the swamps and marshes, that displaced the ancient flora from 
its northern seat, and made it, as at the present day, only to be found 
hundreds of miles higher up the river. The land of Egypt has, in fact, 
been drained by Man; each foot of ground has been won by the sweat 
of his brow with difficulty from the swamp, until at last the wild plants 
and animals which once possessed it have been completely exterminated 
in it. The agricultural Egypt of modern times is as much a gift of Man 
as it is of the Nile. 

T have dwelt at some length on the ancient fauna and flora because I 
want to bring out as clearly as I can two facts concerning the Egypt of 
pre-agricultural days — the Egypt of the time before Man began to win 
the alluvial soil for the purposes of agriculture, (i) The aspect of the 
Low r er Nile must ha\c been very different from what it is now; it w T as 
a continuous line of papyrus swamps and marshes inhabited by hippo- 
potami, wild boars, crocodiles, and immense flocks of wild-fowl of all 
kinds; it was singularly destitute of trees or plants that could be put to 
any useful purpose, and timber-trees were non-existent; its physical 
conditions resembled those prevailing on the banks of the White Nile 
to-day. (2) The deserts bordering the Lower Nile Valiev on both sides 
were much more fertile, and their fauna anil flora resembled that of 
the Taka country in Upper Nubia. Of the animals that frecjucntcd the 
wadies only the ass and the wild ox were capable of domestication. If 
Man inhabited Egypt in pre-agricultural times- and there is no valid 
reason to suppose that hfe did not — he probably lived a wandering life, 
partly hunter, partly herdsman, in the fertile wadies that bordered the 
valley, only going dow r n to the river to fish or to fowl or to hunt the 
hippopotamus. In the valley itself there was certainly no pasture-land 
for supporting herds of large or small cattle. 

* It was probably also in these wadies that agriculture was first prac- 
tised in Egypt. Even at the present day a considerable number of 
Ababdch roam the wadies of the Arabian Desert between Keneh and the 
Red Sea, wdiere, at certain seasons of the year, there is fair pasturage for 
small flocks of sheep and goats. I have myself seen many of these people 
in the course of several journeys that I have undertaken to the Red Sea 
coast. Some of these Nomads sow a little barley and millet after a rain- 
storm, and then pitch their tents for a while till the grain grows, ripens, 
and can be gathered. They then move on again w r ith their little flocks. 
What the Ababdeh do on a very small scale the Hadendoa of the Taka 
country do on a much greater one. If we turn to the Taka country we 
see there people living under much the same physical conditions as those 
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which must have prevailed in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts in early 
times. The inhabitants of the Taka country are Ilamite; and, as 
Professor Seligman has pointed out, the least modified of these people 
are physically identical with the pre-dynastic Egyptians of Upper Egypt. 
1 would suggest that they, like the fauna and flora of ancient Egypt, 
receded southwards under the pressure of the advance of civilisation, 
and that the physical conditions of the country ha\ e preserved them to a 
great extent in their primitive life and pursuits. The picture of the Taka 
as Burckhardt draw's it 1 would, I believe, describe almost equally well 
the earliest pre-dynastic Egyptians.’ 2 

The foregoing testimony from an archaeologist may be supported 
by the following testimony from a physiographer, who, in the light 
of his own science, reconstructs as follows the original state of the 
lowest section of the Nile Valley, from Assuan to Cairo, and the 
original state of the Nile Delta: 

‘Where a silt-laden river inundates its flood plain the greatest amount 
of deposition takes place along the banks, where the velocity is first 
checked, so that these are raised, and beyond them the country slopes 
away from the river ; this is well show n in Upper Egypt, where there is a 
difference of up to 3 metres in height between the land by the river and 
that along &•' ♦* the desert. Branches which leave the main stream 

How out along this lower country, which in the natural state of the valley 
contains swamps and lagoons which are filled with water in the flood 
season and, being imperfectly drained, remain as waste tracts covered 
with swamp-loving plants. At an earlier period of the Nile Valley’s 
history there must have been a belt of such land along the edge of the 
western desert which bounds it, and here and there traces of it still 
exist ; the present Sohagia canal probably occupies the line of one of the 
branches of an earlier time, and the Bahr Yusef is certainly one, as it has 
all the characteristics of a stream meandering in its flood-plain.’ 3 

‘In the early times of ancient Egyptian history the delta was largely 
an area of marsh ; the main arms, of which seven are recorded hv Greek 
authors, divided into numerous branches and followed me. ndering 
courses to the sea. In the Hood season all these overflowed the*.* banks, 
depositing their load of silt to raise the delta and fill the lo\v-l>ing 
depressions with water so that they remained as water-logged marshes 
throughout the year; the river arms and smaller water channels, until 
they were trained and embanked in much later times, eroded their banks, 
and cut across their bends to leave deep crescent-shaped lakes where 
their channels had formerly been, as is to be seen in all deltas of riv ers 
which periodically rise in Hood. At this period the larger settlements 

1 Burckhardt, Travel* in Suhta , pp. 3S7 setjq. 

1 Newberry. P. E.: Eq\pt as a Fit Id for Anthropological Rescatih ( British Association 
for the Advancement of.Sner.ee, Report of the Ninet\ -tir^t Meeting. Liverpool ic) 27 . 
Presidential Address to Section H (London 11)24, Murray), pp 176 So). See also 
Meyer, Ii. : Geschtchtc de\ Alter turns, 3rd edition, vol. 1, part (11) (Stuttgart and Berlin 
*9*3. Cotta), pp. 57-8. 

3 Lyons, H. G.: The Physiography of the Piter Nile and its Basin (Cairo Uyoh, 
National Punting Department), p. 312. 
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must have been in the neighbourhood of the larger branches where 
sufficient high ground had been formed to provide areas of cultivable 
land, until the marshes became silted up, forming a plain suitable for 
cultivation .* 1 

Since a river can only have one delta, the state of Nature which 
the works of Man have effaced in the Delta of the Nile cannot be 
found extant now in any other part of the Nile Basin. On the other 
hand, the section of the Nile Valley which human interference with 
Nature has made into Upper Egypt is not without its counterparts 
farther up-stream, in regions where Nature still wears her original 
aspect to-day either because Man has never yet attempted to trans- 
form her or because she has succeeded, here, in defying his efforts 
and frustrating his purpose. The pre-human aspect of Nature 
along the Lower Nile, above the Delta, may be inferred to some 
extent from her present aspect along the Bahr-al-Jabal and the 
Bahr-az-Zaraf ; and even her pre-human aspect in the Delta may 
perhaps be reflected, in some of its features, in the present aspect 
of the region round Lake No, where the Bahr-al-Jabal and the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal now mingle their ‘Sudd’-laden waters. 

‘North of Gondokoro the Bahr-al-Jabal passes from its mountain tract 
to its plain tract and henceforth flows as a meandering stream in the 
flood plain which occupies the valley. ... In this old flood plain 
the Bahr-al-Jabal has eroded a very shallow \ alley which it has since 
partially refilled, while the Bahr-az-Zara( has carved out no valley hut 
only the channel that it flows in. . . . The Bahr-al-Jabal flows down its 
valley with a very low slope . . . and all the features which it presents are 
those characteristic of such low grade streams carrying a small load of 
silt and situated in a tropical climate. The length of the Bahr-al-Jabal 
from Gondokoro to Lake No is about the same as that of the Nile 
Valley from Esna to Cafro, and ... on the whole their respective valleys 
do not differ greatly in area .’ 2 

The following description of the Bahr-al-Jabal Valley as it is 
to-day gives some idea of what the Lower Nile Valley must have 
been like when its terrors were first braved by the fathers of the 
Egyptiac Civilization : 

‘The scenery of the Bahr-al-Gabal throughout its course through the 
‘Sudd* region is monotonous to a degree. There are no banks at all, 
except at a few isolated spots, no semblance of any ridge on the water’s 
edge. Reedy swamps stretch for many kilometres upon cither side. Their 
expanse is only broken at intervals by lagoons of open water. Their sur- 
face is only a few centimetres above that of the \vater-le\el in the river 
when at its lowest, and a rise of half a metre floods them to an immense 
distance. These marshes are covered with a dense growth of water- 
weeds extending in every direction to the horizon. Of these reeds the 

1 L>ons, H. G., op, cit., p, 338. * Lyons, H. G., op. cit., pp. yi-a. 
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principal is the papyrus, which grows in extreme luxuriance. The stems 
are so close together that it is difficult to force a way through them, and 
the plants reach a height of from 3 to 5 metres above the marsh. . . . 

‘Throughout this whole region, more especially between Bor and 
Lake No, it is extremely rare to see any sign of human life. Even hippo- 
potami, which in the White Nile swarm, appear to shun the swamps of 
the Bahr-al-Gabal. Beyond a few night herons bird life is unrepresented, 
especially in the lower part of its course. The water, on the contrary, 
teems with fish, and crocodiles are constantly to be seen. The Bahr-al- 
Gabal lias an evil name for mosquitoes, and one that is well deserved. 
With the disappearance of the sun they come forth in countless myriads, 
and make life a burden until the luminary reappears above the horizon. 
The whole region lias an aspect of desolation beyond the power of 
words to describe. It must be seen to be understood. The dark-green 
masses of the papyrus which hedge in the channel, although possessing 
a certain gloomy beauty, become monotonous to the eye, when kilo- 
metre alter kilometre is passed without any change in the aspect of the 
landscape. E\en on the rare occasions when it is possible to sec over this 
hedge no relief is experienced. In every direction the sea of vegetation 
extends w ithout a break. An occasional stunted mimosa is welcomed as a 
landmark. The air is hot and steamy, while the whole region is malarious 
to a degree ' ^ne can remain long in this portion of the river without 
experiencing a feeling of depression. Through these dreary marshes the 
ri\cr winds m a continual successi m oi loops ami curves. As soon as one 
is passed another commences. M 

This picture may be supplemented by another which is equally 
graphic : 

‘'The ‘‘sudd” (in Arabic sadd - block) 1 2 is a generic name by custom 
applied to the huge marshes through which the Bahr-al-Jabal, Bahr-al- 
Ghazal, Bahr-az-Zaraf and the lower portion of their tributaries wind 
their way. It forms an irregular triangle of which the northern base 
extends about zoo miles west from the mouth of the Bahr-nv-Zaraf, and 
the southern apex lies about Bor, 250 miles S.S.E. of Lak^ No. It is 
difficult to estimate the area of these \ ast marshes, but it cannot be much 
less than 35.000 [square] miles. . . . 

‘A great part of this area is covered with a shallow' sheet of water, over 
almost the whole extent of which thick reeds and swamp-grasses ha\e 
sprung up. Except in the actual ri\er channels this water is probably 
nowhere more than 2 to 6 feet deep. 

‘'To the e\e the effect is one of a vast extent of brilliant green papyrus, 
feathery reeds and sword grass, 5 to 15 feet above the water, broken by 
occasional patches of light amhach trees, with channels of water, pools 
and lagoons dotting the “swamp-scapc”, and here and there a sparse tree 

1 (hirshn, Sir William - Report upon the Basin of the l ’ pper A alt, enclosed in a dispatch 
1 1 om im Majesty’s Ajient and (’onsul-t .em-ral at Caii » Epjpt No. 2 (10041 - Cmd. 
2 1 f> ^ (London 1004, II M. Stationny Office), pp. 98-9. 

- hor an expert account ot the formation ot the ‘Sudd’, see Sir W. Garstin, op. cit. , 
pp. 1 17-18. - A J.T. 
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or two on the horizon. Occasionally, and more especially towards the 
south, ridges, or patches of mud or solid ground, are visible, and in such 
parts there is much bird and animal life. In the lower (northern) 
reaches of the Sudd nearly all signs of life- -except the brilliant little 
bee-eater, an occasional heron, fish-eagle, or “anvil-bird”, the ubiquitous 
crocodile, and, of course, the insects — disappear; but in the more 
southerly parts are found many varieties of game. 

‘On the Bahr-al-Jabal, for the first 150 miles south of Lake No there 
are no human inhabitants visible. Thereafter occasional Dinkas and 
their villages are seen up to about Bor (384 miles); whilst bc>ond this 
the Bari country commences, the population as the Lado Enclave is 
approached being considerably thicker on the east than on the west bank. 
The Bahr-al-Ghazal swamps and banks are almost uninhabited.’ 1 

They are uninhabited because the people who live on their out- 
skirts are not confronted here and now, as the fathers of the 
Egyptiac Civilization were confronted w hen they were squatting on 
the borders of the Lower Nile Valley some five or si\ thousand 
years ago, with the hard choice between plunging into the for- 
bidding ‘Sudd’ and clinging to an ancestral habitat in process of 
transformation from an earthly paradise into an inhospitable desert. 
If our scholars are right in their surmise, the forefathers of these 
people who now live on the margin of the ‘Sudd’ were living, in 
what is now the Libyan Desert, cheek by jowl with the fathers of 
the Egyptiac Civilization, at the time w r hen these responded to the 
challenge of desiccation by making their momentous choice. At 
that time, it wx>uld seem, the forefathers of the modern Dinka and 
Shilluk parted company with their heroic neighbours and followed 
the line of least resistance by retreating southwards to a country 
where they could continue to live, without changing their way of 
life, in physical surroundings partly identical with those to which 
they were accustomed. 2 They settled in the tropical part of the 
Sudan, w ithin the range of the treacherously genial equatorial rains ; 
and here their descendants remain to this day, living, on the out- 
skirts of the Bahr-al-Jabal ‘Sudd’, the self-same life that their 
forefathers lived, on the outskirts of the Lower Nile ‘Sudd’, in com- 
mon with the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization, some thousands 
of years ago, before the Afrasian paradise was turned into a desert 

1 Cileichen, J.ord Edward’ 'I he Anglo-Fg\ptian Sudan A Compendium prepared by 
Officeis of the Sudan Got eminent (London 1905, H M Stationery Office, 2 vols ), 
vol 1, pp 299 300, 

1 '1 he identity was partial and not complete; for while the climate, past and present, 
of the Lquatonal Zone resembles the prehistoric ilimate of the /one which has now 
become the Afra>ian Steppe in respect of enjoying that sufficiency of rainfall with which 
the Afrasian area has now ceased to be blessed, there are also differences which are no 
less important in their effects on human life — and this altogether to the disadxantage of 
the inhabitants of Equatoria. The ram-bringing c\ clones which used to pass over 
Afrasia during ‘the Ice Age’ gave the local climate a stimulating rigour and variety which 
must have been the antithesis, in its effects on Human Nature, to the soponhi monotony 
of the ram-bringing monsoons. (See above, pp. 303-4 ) 
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by Nature and the Lower Nile ‘Sudd’ into a cradle of civiliza- 
tion by Man. 

In their new home, the sluggish and unambitious emigrants 
found what their soul desired. They had successfully transferred 
their habitat irom a changing environment to a static environment 
in which nothing was destined to happen to them or to their 
descendants for the next live or six thousand years: 

‘On the Upper Nile there dwell to-day people allied to the oldest 
Egyptians in appearance, stature, cranial proportions, language and 
dress. These are ruled by rain -maker magicians or by divine kings who 
were until recently ritually slain, and the tribes are organised in totemic 
clans. The Shilluk, ruled by a centralised king with animal (i.e. totem) 
ancestry who was ritually slain, illustrate a stage immediately prior to 
the divine monarchy of Mcnes. A still older phase is seen among the 
Dinka: they are a congeries of autonomous totcmic clans, often at war 
with one another, and each ruled hv a “rain -maker” who was cere- 
monially killed before old age overtook him. Ic really looks as if among 
these tribes on the Upper Nile social development had been arrested 
at a stage that the Egvptians had traversed before their history began. 
There vve have a living museum whose exhibits supplement and vivify 
the prehistwiu. > in our collections ,f 

This living museum, furnished by the Shilluk and Dinka 
societies of to-day, stands next door to the inanimate museum, 
constituted by the jungle-swamp of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the Bahr- 
al-Ghazal, which we have just been studying; and here again, in 
this juxtaposition of Primitive Man and Virgin Nature, the present 
faithfully reproduces the past. Just so, some five or six thousand 
years ago, the fathers of the Kgyptiac Civilization (perhaps 
accompanied by the forefathers of the Dinka and the Shilluk before 
the parting of their ways) were squatting on the edge of the jungle- 
swamp which at that time occupied the Lower Nile Valiev and the 
Delta. 

'This parallel between earlier conditions in one part of the Nile 
Basin and present conditions in another part invites certain specu- 
lations. Supposing that the challenge of desiccation had never 
been presented to the human inhabitants of the Nile Basin in those 
parts of it which, under our present climatic conditions, are beyond 
the pale of the equatorial rains : in that event, would the Delta and 
the Lower Valley of the Nile have been left in that original state of 
Nature a wilderness of jungle and swamp and ‘Sudd’- from which 
the valleys of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the Bahr-al-Ghazal have never 
been redeemed ? And would Egypt never have been made nor the 

1 Childe, V. G ■ The Mast Aruicnt Fast (London n>i8. Kogan Paul), TP- 10-11. 
For a detailed description ot the life ot these pnrnitne Nilotic peoples at the picsent 
day, see Seligman, C G and B. Z.: Pagan Tubes aj the X ilotu Sudan (London 1932, 
Koutledge). 
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Egyptiac Civilization have arisen? What would have happened, 
then, to the descendants of those heroic pioneers who actually made 
themselves the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization by descending, 
in response to the challenge of desiccation, into the valley of the 
shadow of death ? Would nothing have happened to them at all ? 
W'ould they be squatting, still, upon the edges of an untamed Lower 
Nile Valley, in that primitive state of society in which the Shilluk 
and the Dinka are living, now, upon the edges of an untamed Bahr- 
al-Jabal? And there is another line of speculation which concerns 
not the past but the future. We may remind ourselves that, on the 
time-scale of the universe or of our planet or of Life or even of the 
Genus Homo , a span of five or six thousand years is an almost 
negligible lapse of time —as brief as the twinkling of an eye. 1 
Supposing that another challenge, as formidable as that which 
presented itself to the inhabitants of the Lower Nile Basin yester- 
day, at the end of ‘the Ice Age’, were to present itself to the 
inhabitants of the Upper Nile Basin to-morrow: is there any reason 
to believe that these are incapable of responding, on this hypo- 
thetical occasion, by some equally dynamic act which might have 
equally creative effects ? 

We need not require that this hypothetical challenge to the 
Shilluk and the Dinka in our time shall be the same in kind as the 
historic challenge which was presented some five or six thousand 
years ago to the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization. Indeed, there 
seems no reason to expect, in any near future, a desiccation of 
Equatorial Africa which might challenge the inhabitants of the 
tropical Sudan to master the Bahr-al-Jabal ‘Sudd’ and there to 
re-enact tiie genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization by creating a 
second Egypt on the upper reaches of the same great ri\er. So let 
us imagine that, this time, the challenge in the Nile Basin comes 
not from the physical but from the human environment -not from 
a transformation of the local climate but from the intrusion of an 
alien civilization. Is not this very challenge actually being pre- 
sented, under our eyes, to the primitive societies of 'Tropical 
Africa by the impact of our own Western Civilization a human 
agency which, in our generation, is playing the mythical role of 
Mephistopheles tow ards every other extant civilization and towards 
every extant primitive society on the face of the Earth ? This chal- 
lenge is still so recent in our time that we cannot yet forecast the 
ultimate response that any of the challenged societies will make to 
it. All that we can tell for certain is that they arc being subjected 
to an impact of immense dynamic energy. Assuredly the Shilluk 
and the Dinka have never been exposed to any challenge of the 

i On this point, see I C (m) (e), Annex, ad fin , and II. C (11) i, pp. 233-8, above. 
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same order of magnitude since the time, some five or six thousand 
years ago, when their forefathers (if our modern Western scholars 
have guessed aright)evadcd the challenge of desiccation by migrating 
towards the Equator through fifteen or twenty degrees of latitude. 
How will these primitive societies respond this time? We can 
only say (in contradiction to the doctrine of ‘Original Sin*) that 
the failure of the fathers to respond to one challenge, even if 
such failure were proven, would not predispose the children to fail 
in face of another challenge when their own hour came. It is not 
inconceivable that the challenge of Westernization may evoke from 
the Shilluk and the Dinka in our day a response as creative in its 
effects, though not necessarily of at all the same kind, as the 
response which the challenge of desiccation evoked from the fathers 
of the Egyptiac Civilization in the fifth or the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. 

The Genesis of the Sumeric Civilization 

Having studied the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization at some 
length, \vc shall find ourselves able to deal with the genesis of the 
Sumcric Civilization much more briefly; for we shall be dealing 
with a challenge which was identic and with a response which was 
the same in kind. The desiccation of Afrasia, which impelled the 
fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization to penetrate the jungle-swamp 
of the Lower Nile Valley and transform it into the Land of Egypt, 
likewise impelled the fathers of the Sumeric Civilization to come to 
grips w itli the jungle-swamp in the Lower Valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and transform it into the Land of Shinar. The material 
aspects of these two geneses of civilizations almost coincide. In 
both challenges we find the same two material elements : the increas- 
ing inhospitality of the Afrasian grasslands as they changed into 
steppe and desert, and the e\er forbidding wilderness of rank vege- 
tation and treacherous water. In both responses we find the same 
material results: a new landscape of ditches and emharkments and 
fields, in which the original face of Nature has been utterly trans- 
figured by the works of Man. The spiritual characteristics of the 
two resultant civilizations - -their religion, their art, and even their 
social life display much less similarity : another indication that, in 
the field of our studies, identic causes cannot be presumed, a 
priori , to produce identic effects. 

The ordeal through which the fathers of the Sumeric Civiliza- 
tion passed is commemorated in Sumeric legend. The slaying of 
the dragon Tiamat by the God Marduk and the creation of the 
World out of her mortal remains signifies the subjugation of 
the primeval wilderness and the creation of the Land of Shinar by 
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the canalization of the waters and the draining of the soil. 'Hie 
story of the Flood records Nature’s revolt against the shackles 
which Alan’s audacity had placed upon her. In the Biblical 
version (a literary heritage of the Jews from their exile by the 
waters of Babylon), ‘the Flood’ has been a household word in our 
Western Society ever since its genesis. It has remained for our 
modern Western archaeologists first to unearth and decipher the 
original version of the legend as it crystallized in its homeland, 
and latterly to find direct material evidence of a particular flood of 
abnormal severity in a thick layer of flood-laid day which inter- 
venes between the earliest and the later strata deposited by human 
habitation on the sites of certain historic seats of the Sumcric 
culture. 

Besides this direct material evidence for an exceptional calamity, 
in the shape of a flood, with which the lathers ot the Sumcric 
Civilization once had to contend, the Basin ol the Tigris and 
Euphrates, like the Basin of the Nile, displays for our observation a 
museum in which v\e can study the normal aspect of inanimate 
Nature in the wilderness which Man has transfoimed into the 
Land of Shinar, as well as the life that was lived in tins wilderness 
by the first Sumcric pioneers. In the Land of the Two Rivers, 
however, this museum is not to be found, as in the Nile Basin, by 
travelling up-stream. 1 On the contrary, it lies in a new delta, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, which has been laid down by the con- 
fluence of the sister streams in times posterior not only to the 
genesis of the Sumeric Civilization but to its extinction, and also to 
the extinction of its Babylonic successor. The marshes Which have 
come into existence gradually, during the last two or three thousand 
years, in the triangle of'territory in Lower f Iiaq between Vvmarah 
on the Tigris and Nasirlyah on the Euphrates and Basrah on the 
Shatt-al- f Arab, have remained in their virgin state because, irom 
their formation down to this day, no human society with the will 
or the power to master them has appeared on the scene. The 
marshmen by whom they are haunted have learnt to adapt them- 
selves to this forbidding environment in a passive way (as witness 
their nickname, ‘the web-feet’, which they received from the 
British soldiers who encountered them during the General War of 
1914-18), but they have never yet girded themselves for the task, 

1 In the geography of the Tigris and Euphrates Basin, 'Iraq, from the head ot the 
Persian Gulf up to the neighbouihood of Hit on the Euphrates and a point in the 'Mint- 
latitude on the Tigris, 1 01 responds to 1 pt from the toast of the Mi ditt rr intan to 
Assuan; the barren tract through which the tvo rivtrs run between renhing these 
points and leaving the Armenian highlands corresponds to Nubia, the highlands of 
Armenia and Kurdistan, in which the two livers and their pnr r ipal tributaries take 
their rise, correspond to the highlands of Abjssima and British I ast Afrit a, but there is 
nothing in th#* Basin of the Tigris and Euphrates that corresponds to the 'Sudd'-choktd 
vallevs of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the Bahr-al-Gha/al 
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which the fathers of the Sumeric Civilization accomplished in the 
immediate vicinity some five or six thousand years ago, of trans- 
figuring the* marshes into a network of canals and fields. 

Here is a description, by a recent Western observer, of this 
latter-day wilderness and its human denizens: 

‘Soon branching off from our arrow-straight waterway, vve began to 
wind once more among reeds which grew taller, until we were surrounded 
by mardi, the giant ot the marshes, which provides the Mu dan with 
their long mashhuf- poles; here it lowered above our heads to a height of 
twcntv-li\e feet. Slowly we threaded our way among these silent, 
stately monarchs of the waste, until, suddenly breaking through the 
gloom, we came out upon a wide sea ot sunny open water, blue as the 
Mediterranean and cov ered w ith white-crested \va\ es. The wind , w hich 
in the shelter of the mardi we had not felt, was here blowing freshly, and 
Haji Rikkan had doubts as to the wisdom of attempting to cross; for the 
loss of a marsh boat in these squalls ot wind is by no means infrequent. 
In the end he decided to skirt the edge of the reed*, and with a pious “We 
are in the hands of Allah” ga\e the word to cross. Rocking and tossing, 
and shipping a good deal of water, w r e reached the other side in safety, 
and slid into th <■» calm waters of a channel which -wound between w r alls of 
shabah, the stout but pliable reed fiom which the marshman makes the 
arched frame-work of his hut. ( )nlv the wa\ing of their siKer feathery 
heads showed that above the shelter of our little channel the wind blew 
as strongly as before. 

‘Ahvavs changing from hour to hour as we penetrated more and more 
deeply into its heart, vet always the same, the quiet marsh opened its 
waterwavs to receiv e us. Like some Belle Dame sans Merci, it seemed to 
beckon us on and on, ever revealing fresh beauties, yet dosing fast the 
wav of retreat. Its towering ramparts rose silently behind us as though, 
having once laid bare the wonders of its inmost hidden life, the marsh 
would keep us for ever in its embrace, lest vve should go forth again and 
tell the sev ret of its winds and w f atcrs to the world outside. . . . 

‘in front, the friendly reeds seemed to open of themselves to provide 
a way for us; behind, they closed their ranks in dark and threatening 
masses against the sky, as though prepared to oppose our return. The 
scream of an unseen bird might echo across the stillness, or a startled 
beating of wings die away as suddenly as it had arisen; then once more 
silence held the marsh. Here the reeds were taller; old, thick, and 
towering masses, so far from any marsh settlements that they had never 
been disturbed by Man seeking material for hut-building, for buffalo 
fodder, or for mats. The solitude was intense — more intense than that 
of the desert. There countless tracks reveal the presence of man or 
beast, but here the flowering weeds close up again, leaving no trace. 
Only very rarely did we come across a few reeds avisted together and 
bent — a landmark or wordless message from a marshman to his fellows, 
seeming only to intensify the lonely silence of the wilderness. 

‘When at last w f e came upon a settlement of marsh-dw T ellers, it was a 
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village so small, so remote from the river, that at first sight of us the men 
seized their rifles and leapt in among the reeds, from the shelter of 
which they could best defend their homes. . . . 

‘The ground on which I stepped was covered with broken pottery, 
some unglazcd, some a bright sky-blue. Fragments of all shapes and 
sizes lay jumbled together, with here and there a flat square brick 
inscribed with cuneiform symbols.’ 1 

Those relics of the Sumeric Civilization in the untamed wilder- 
ness bore silent but eloquent witness to the dynamic acts which, in 
the language of Sumeric Mythology, were once performed by the 
god Marduk who slew' the dragon Tiamat, 2 and by the hero Uta- 
Napishtim w ho built his ark in anticipation of the Flood and kept 
her afloat on the waste of waters when the great inundation came. 

The Genesis of the Sink Civilization 

If we consider, next, the genesis of the Sinic Civilization in the 
Lower Valley of the Yellow River, we shall find its explanation in 
a human response to a challenge from Physical Nature which was 
perhaps even more severe than the challenge of the Two Rivers 
or the challenge of the Nile. In the wilderness which Man once 
transfigured into the cradle of the Sinic Civilization, the ordeal of 
marsh and bush and flood was capped by the ordeal of a tempera- 
ture which varied seasonally to severe extremes of summer heat and 
winter cold. The fathers of the Sinic Civilization do not seem to 
have differed in race from the peoples occupying the vast region to 
the south and south-west which extends from the Yellow River 
to the Brahmaputra and from the Tibetan Plateau to the China 
SeaJ If certain members of this wide-spread race created a 
civilization while the rest remained culturally sterile, the explana- 
tion may be that a creative faculty, latent in all alike, was evoked 
in those particular members, and in those only, by the presentation 
of a challenge to which the rest did not happen to he exposed. The 
challenge and response which gave birth to the Smic Civilization 
are depicted by a distinguished Western Sinologist as follows: 

‘The Chinese would appear to he the northernmost branch of the 
sedentary agricultural peoples whose western branch is formed by the 
Tibeto-Burman tribes of Tibet, Sechwan and Yunnan (Tibetans, Lolos, 
Mossos, Burmans, &c.), its southern branch by the Thai in the south of 
China and in the north of Indo-China, and its central branch by the 
Miao-tsc of Hunan and Kweichow. 

1 ‘Fulanain’. Hajt Rtkhan, Marsh Arab (London 1927, Chatto & W nidus), pp 24- 5 
and 249-50. 

2 The superhuman effort of breaking in the Kiver with embankments and forbiddmg 
the angry waters to break their way out again is vividly conveyed in the story of Abu 
Ma’itayn (‘The Father of Two Dead Men’) in op cit , pp 85 93. 

J On this point, sec II. C (11) ( a ) 1, p. 236, above. 
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'None of these related peoples with a more southerly habitat are likely 
to have had so rough a life as the Chinese must have had since the dawn 
of the historical period. It was probably in the great plain of the North- 
East, between the sea and the escarpment which forms the [eastern] 
boundary of the Shansi Plateau, that the Chinese began to develop their 
civilisation. It was from there that this civilisation hived off, at that 
remote epoch, towards the west into the fine valley of the Wei and thence 
along the Fen into the little basins of Shansi, and towards the south in 
the direction of the Iiwai and the River Han and the mountains 
leading over into the immense basin where the River Han falls into 
the Yangtse. 

‘The climate of this region was extremely severe : sultry in summer, icy 
in winter, while the spring was ushered m by storms of chilly wind, laden 
with sand, which were even more cruel than the great winter cold. The 
rivers, which all through the winter were frozen or at anv rate choked 
with lloating ice, thawed rapidly at the first fine weather and became 
transformed almost immediately into torrents; and all this combined to 
make communications difficult during more than a third of the year. The 
great artery, the Yellow River, with its rapids and sandbanks, is danger- 
ous to navigate; its innumerable branches wandered off capriciously 
across the low, level plains, where there is hardly any tall. This was the 
country whidi was called the Nine Rivers, because, it was said, the 
Yellow River had there nine principal branches. It extended over a 
broad zone at the foot of the Shansi Plateau; for its course at that time 
was different from its present course, and it proceeded, after a long 
detour, to flow out into the sea along the present course of the Pei-ho, 
in the neighbourhood of Tientsin. 

‘Every year, moreover, the Hoods changed the river’s course and 
sought new channels; the shallows became water-logged and turned into 
great swamps . . . some of which still remain in existence to-day. These 
swamps were jungles of water plants, giving shelter to wild geese and 
cranes and swarming with fish. They were surrounded by belts, varving 
in width, of land which was too wet for agriculture and which was 
covered with a tall grassy vegetation broken by thickets of white elms, 
plums and c hestnuts. 'This was not real forest : that was only to bo found 
on the periphery of the region, on the slopes of the mountains, on the 
east m Shantung, on the west in Shansi; and the fine where the forest 
began marked the beginning of the domain of the barbarians. [The 
Sinic wilderness was not a forest but] was a thick bush, haunted by wild 
beasts —tigers, panthers, wild cats, leopards, bears, wild cattle, even 
elephants and rhinoceroses, wolves, wild boars, foxes — as well as by 
game of all kinds, herds of stags and antelopes, monkeys, hares, rabbits 
and birds of every species. . . . 

‘Only the fringes were “broken in” (amenagccs ) — e ithcr into pastures 
for domesticated horses and cattle or into mulberry-plantations for 
breeding silk-worms. The best lands, which were protected against the 
floods by dykes and were regularly cultivated, produced millet and 
sorghum in Chihli, rice to the south of the Yellow River, and some wheat 
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more or less everywhere. Haricot beans, gourds, indigo, and hemp were 
also made to grow. . . . 

Tt was not without toil and trouble, however, that the Chinese 
countryside had been successfully “broken in” like this, in face of the 
extreme difficulties with which Nature confronted the pioneers. All 
these fine fields of millet, rice, and w heat had had to be conquered by the 
pioneers, in the sweat of their brow, from the bush and from the waters. 
. . . The process had been long and cruel. Dykes had had to be built as 
bulwarks against the floods, canals had had to be dug to drain the swamps 
and turn them into dry land. All these works w*ere so ancient that the 
memory of them was lost in the fog of Legend. They were attributed to 
the heroes of remote antiquity. At the beginning of things, the heroes 
had come down from Heaven to Earth to set the Earth in order, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Lord above, and to make it 
possible for Mankind to inhabit it/ 1 

If we want to see with our own eyes what the future site of 
China once looked like before China herself was brought into 
existence by Chinese labour, we may catch a glimpse of this long- 
vanished scene by travelling northwards from the basin of the 
Yellow River to the basin of the Amur - the next, in this direction, 
of the great river-systems of Eastern Asia — and alighting among 
the swamps that fringe Lake Khanka, at the head-waters of the 
River Ussuri. For this swampy valley, hemmed in by forest-clad 
mountains, remains to-day not far removed from the virgin state 
in which the Chinese found the valley-bottoms of Shensi when they 
first won them for the plough from the woodland barbaiians. 

‘The Ussuri District is mainly woodland. Open plains, are to be 
found only in the valleys of the larger rivers: on the hanks of the Ussuri 
itself and along the lower courses of its right-hank tributaries and on the 
shores of Lake Khanka. The higher one goes up into the mountains, the 
rarer become the patches that are suitable for agricultural settlement. 
There art* merely isolated clearings, at long distances from one another; 
and beyond these there stretches the gloomy Taiga, unending, w ild, and 
desolate. 

‘In these woods the day dawns late and the sun only penetrates feebly 
through the thick lace-work of branches. The perpetual twilight of this 
wilderness exhales a damp chill, and the forest prison-house oppresses 
the spirit. In these surroundings the eye soon grows weary and longs 
for a free field of vision. 

‘Even the most audacious hunter and forester who dives into the 
gorges of the Sikhote Alin Range feels, in spite of himself, a secret 
terror in face of these uncanny, gigantic tracts of primeval forest. The 
endlessness and tracklessness of the Taiga, the storms, the floods, the 
intolerable plagues of insects, the wild beasts, the occasional dearth ol 
game, and a host of other dangers— mostly encountered without warning 


1 Masp^ro, H, : La Chine Antique (Paris IQ27, jioccard), pp. 20-6. 
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— often seal the doom of isolated adventurers who have the hardihood 
to take up the struggle with Nature in a region where Nature interposes 
her veto. 

‘In the southern part of the Ussuri District the flora of the Taiga is 
extraordinarily rich in variety and magnificent in the spectacle which 
it presents. The spectator is taken by surprise at the intermingling of 
tropical and northern species. His vision is overwhelmed and con- 
founded by the exuberance of this luxuriant growth and by the sight of 
butterflies hovering round flowers and blossoms: a feature which a 
European hardly expects to sec here in this corner of Siberia. The tangled 
thickets of this virgin primeval forest arc almost impassable. They 
catch and crush the explorer at ever) step as he painfully edges his way 
through them; and they hide the game from his eyes until he has come 
within a few paces of it, when the creature starts up from its lair and 
tears away before the startled wanderer’s face, through crackling sticks 
and rustling bush / 1 

The Geneses of the Mayan and Andean Civilizations 

While the Egyptiac and Sumeric and Sinic civilizations were 
responses to the challenges of drought and flood and swamp and 
thicket, the '*h*i!lenge to which the Mayan Civilization was a 
response was the luxuriance of the tropical forest: 

‘The Mayan culture was made possible by the agricultural conquest 
of the rich lowlands where the exuberance of Nature can only he held in 
check by organized effort. On the highlands the preparation of the land 
is comparatively easy, owing to scanty natural vegetation and a control 
vested in irrigation. On the lowlands, however, great trees have to be 
felled and fast-growing bushes kept down by untiring energy. But when 
Nature is truly tamed she returns recompense many fold to the daring 
fanner. Moreover, there is reason to believe that the removal of the 
forest cover over large areas affects favourably the conditions of life 
which under a canopy of leaves are hard indeed .’ 2 

This challenge of the tropical forest, which called the Mayan 
Civilization into existence in one part of the New World, was 
offered to no effect on the other side of the Isthmus and the 
Equator. The civilization which arose in South America was a 
response, not to a challenge from the forests of the Amazon Basin , 3 

1 Arscnjov, \V . K.: Russen und Chinesen in Ostsibenen (German translation: Berlin 
1926, Schorl), pp. 14-15. 

2 Spinden, H. J.: Ancient Civilisations i tf Mexico and Central America (New York 
1917, American Museum ol Natural Historv, Handbook Series, No. 3), p. 65. The fact 
that “the highest native American civilization grew up m one of the w orst physical 
environments of the whole Western Hemisphere ’ is likewise noted by Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington (in The Climatic Factor as illustrated in Arid America (Washington 1914, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Public ation No. 192), on p. 220). For Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s attempt to explain this fact— which in his view is -» paradox — by the hyp 'thesis 
of a periodical shifting of climatic zones, see 11 . D (vii), Annex I, vol. ii, below. 

3 See, however, II. C (ii) (o) 2, p. 259, footnote 1, above, for the actual cultural 
achievements of the inhabitants of Amazonia. 
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but to the two quite different challenges of the Andean Plateau and 
the adjoining Pacific Coast. 

‘In no other region of the World have the forces of Nature played a 
more formative part in human history. ... In the Andean area Alan has 
always been if not the slave at any rate the pupil of that exigent mistress, 
Mother Nature; and his history has largely consisted of varyingly suc- 
cessful struggles against many of her enactments .’ 1 

The modern observer from the United States, here quoted, thus 
describes the upland basin of Lake Titicaca in the neighbourhood 
of Tiahuanaco -the deserted city whose stupendous masonry is the 
most notable of all the earlier monuments of the Andean Civiliza- 
tion on the Plateau: 

‘The locality is not, at any rate to-day, one that seems propitious to the 
development of high civilisation. A flatfish valley, gray to red in hue, 
sodden with stagnant water in many places, hemmed in by rounded hills, 
grim in their sterile grayncss, a zinc-coloured sky that seems to weigh 
upon one’s very head, and a prevailing sombreness and faintness of 
daylight — these go to make up the scene in the vicinity of Tiahuanaco 
as I saw it. . . . Far off to the west and south, snow-clad peaks of the 
Eastern Cordillera- Sorata, Iluayna Potosi and Illampu - bite into the 
sky with glistening white teeth. "The traveller looks upon it all and sees 
that the keynote of that land is majesty, distinctly cold and grim, but 
majesty all the same, and very seldom tempered by any softer or more 
genial note .’ 2 

The same observer thus describes the Coast, as seen first from 
the sea and then from the air: 

‘Lengthwise of the sea-hoard, where long, unhurrying rollers cease- 
lessly roar amid a haze of their own making, stretch fifteen bundled 
miles of barren desert, interspersed with westward-dipping streaks of 
green, nestling in valley- bottoms. . . . The traveller voyaging along this 
w'eirdly exquisite shore gazes long upon the somewhat awful grandeur 
of these plains, half-unconsuously begins to seek, and with satisfaction 
finds evidences of Man’s presence and of his industry, crowded lor the 
most part into richly verdant valleys wherein winding rivers flow tran- 
quilly through fields of cotton, maize and other crops, and through groves 
of fruit trees, all of which combine to make a little world hemmed in bv 
high bright bluffs, margins of the deserts beyond. ... In order really to 
grasp the essential character of that wondrous sea-hoard, one must view 
it from the air. Seen from aloft, its conformation, so bewildering to 
earth-bound wanderers, becomes exquisitely simple; the puzzling 
jumble of hills, bluffs and hillocks smooth themselves out into sand-clad 


1 Means, P. A.: Ancient Civilisations of the Andes ('London 1931, Scribner'), p 415. 

1 Means, op. cit., pp. 129-30. The writer qualifies his description by sug^estinR that 
‘perhaps at seasons of the year other than November, vs ben the rainy -season is on, the 
landscape is less forlorn and n-pcllcnt’. 
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undulations of merely local importarcc and combine to form a westward- 
tilted desert plain crossed frequently from east to west by river-nurtured 
strips of green — the justly celebrated coastal valleys of Peru .’ 1 

Thus, on the Plateau, the fathers of the Andean Civilization were 
challenged by a bleak climate and a grudging soil; on the Coast 
they were challenged by the heat and drought of an almost rainless 
equatorial desert at sea-level, which could only be made to blossom 
as the rose by the works of Alan. The pioneers of civilization 
on the Coast conjured their oases out of the desert by husbanding 
the scanty waters that descended from the western scarp of the 
Plateau and giving life to the plains by irrigation . 2 The pioneers on 
the Plateau transformed their mountain-sides into fields by hus- 
banding the scanty soil on terraces preserved by an ubiquitous 
system of laboriously constructed retaining walls . 1 

The Genesis of the Minoan Civilization 

\\ e have now explained, in terms of responses to challenges from 
the physical environment, the geneses of five out of our six ‘un- 
related’ civilizations. The sixth, which we have called the Alinoan 
Civilization, was a response to a physical challenge which we 
have not yet encountered in this survey: the challenge of the Sea. 

The map shows at a glance that the region in which the Minoan 
Civilization arose has experienced, in an age not very remote from 
the present on the scale of geological time, a physical catastrophe 
from which the regions round about have been exempt. The 
Aegean lies in a zone of exceptional geological formation, and with- 
in that zone the Aegean itself is an exception to the local rule. 

In the zone to which the Aegean belongs, the crust of the Earth 
has been folded into mountain ranges, like some giant's blanket 
which has been ruckled up by the uneasy movements of the sleeper 
beneath. Starting from the Pamir Plateau ‘the Roof of tK World' 
and the navel of Asia the folds run westward, now diverging and 
now converging, now straightening out and now bending hack upon 
themselves, until the furthest range reaches the remote Atlantic. 
One fold runs through the Suleyman Mountains and the Zagros 
and the 'Taurus and the Pindus and the Dinaric Alps; another 
through the Hindu Kush and the Elbruz and the northern escarp- 
ments of the Armenian and Anatolian plateaux, to reappear in 
Thrace as the Istranja; yet another runs through the Balkans of 
Transcaspia and through the Caucasus and the Crimea and the 
Balkans of Europe and the Carpathians and the Aips and the 
Appennines and the Atlas, recoils from the Ocean at the Pillais of 

1 Op. c it . pp. 7-y 2 See Means, op ut , pp. n and 24. 

* See Means, op cit , litf 14*;, opposite p. 241. 
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Hercules, and sweeps back, right round the geologically older core 
of Spain, through Granada and the Balearic Islands and the 
Pyrenees, before it reconciles itself to finding its term at last at 
Cape Finisterre. 

This long-drawn-out and tortuous bunch of folded mountains 
stands out in contrast to the comparatively featureless Eurasian and 
Afrasian regions, north and south of it, in which the strata are 
tilted here and there out of the horizontal plane but are nowhere 
contorted. On the north, the great Eurasian plain stretches from 
the Kirghiz Steppes to the Netherlands with a hardly perceptible 
undulation at the Urals; on the south, the Afrasian terrace runs 
parallel to the zone of folding like a loosely-laid pavement of huge, 
uneven, ill-fitting slabs : the Deccan, Arabia, Libya. By contrast to 
these planes and peneplanes on either flank, the zone of folding 
presents, on a bird's-eye view, an appearance of homogeneity and 
continuity throughout its length from the Pamirs to the Atlantic; 
but this appearance breaks down under a practical test; and the 
sector in which it breaks down is the Aegean. 

Let us now imagine that some primitive society has made itself 
at home among the mountain-folds towards the eastern end of the 
zone, in Iran; and let us imagine, further, that, having adapted 
themselves to this particular physical environment, these people 
are then impelled or compelled to expand or migrate. In what 
direction will thcy r seek an outlet ? Presumably they will follow the 
line of least resistance; and this will not lead them into the low- 
lands, where their special asset of adaptation to a highland cm iron- 
ment would give them no advantage in a contest with the peoples 
already in possession. If they follow the line of least resistance 
they will move neither, northward nor southward into the plains 
but either eastward or westward along the mountain-zone itself, 
where they can change their dwelling-place without changing their 
environment. If, howe\er, they move eastward, they will soon be 
brought to a halt by the blank wall which hears up ‘the Roof of the 
World’. By a process of elimination, therefore, we are left to 
imagine them moving through the mountain-zone in a westerly 
direction: from Iran into Armenia and from Armenia into Anatolia. 
In these first stages of their movement they will find themselves 
everywhere at home; they will meet with no challenge from 
Physical Nature w'hich they have not already met and mastered in 
their Iranian homeland ; but when they gird up their loins for the 
next stage in their westward march, which should lead them on 
from the mountain-folds of Asia Minor into those of South- 
Eastern Europe, they will stumble, in the Aegean, upon a barrier 
which has never stood in their path before. 
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In the Aegean, by contrast with the two continents between 
which it intervenes, the process of folding has not been the last 
event in geological history. A second process, the process of sub- 
sidence, has here come into play. The exact relation between these 
two geological phenomena has not yet been quite clearly established 
by our modern Western scientists; but it seems probable that 
it is a relation of cause and effect and that subsidence is an out- 
come of folding where folding lias gone to extremes. Apparently the 
strain imposed by an extreme degree of folding upon the upheaved 
and contorted strata of the Earth’s crust cracks and snaps the crust 
along lines transverse to the lines of folding, until the pressure is 
relieved by the subsidence of an entire cross-section to a level 
which permits an overlap between its broken edges and the 
corresponding broken ends of the undisturbed strata on either 
side of the rift. The still upstanding sections expand into, without 
closing, the void which the collapse of the intermediate section has 
created; and the lirst impression which the resulting formation 
makes upon the eye is as if these upstanding sections, which now 
face one another across a gulf, had originally been in contact, end 
to end, am 1 1 . 1 afterwards drawn apart. 'The same mountain-folds 
that traverse the face of the Earth in Asia from the Pamirs to the 
cast coast of the Aegean arc seen to traverse it in Europe from the 
west coast of the Aegean to the Atlantic. Each range that breaks off 
abruptly at one coast can be identified with some range that begins 
with equal abruptness at the other. "I 'he pattern stands out clear; 
but the very features which make it clear arc also evidence that 
the lirst visual impression of an original contact between the two 
continental coasts is an illusion. We are able to identify range 
with range in Asia and in Europe just because the intervening 
sections of these ranges, which have subsided below' sea-level in 
the Aegean, have not vanished without leaving a memorial. The 
missing link is supplied by the mountain peaks which still hold 
their heads above water in chains of islands to point the way from 
continent to continent. 'Thus the eye is carried from Asiatic 
Taurus to European Taenaruin over the island -chain of Rhodes 
and Carpathos and Crete and Cythera; from AI)cale to Pindus 
over Samos and Euboea; from Tmolus to Pelion and Ossa and 
Olympus over Chios and Scyros; from Ida to Athos over Tenedos 
and Lemnos. 

These chains of islands, with the sea-passages between them and 
the continental mountain ranges on cither side, bring the fart of 
subsidence to the eye; and the ancient inhabitants of the Aegean 
described this geological phenomenon in mythological imagery as 
the work of the Earth-Shaker Poseidon, who cleft the mountains 
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with his trident in order to nuke way for the waters to pass . 1 
Poseidon did not rest from his labours until he had pierced the last 
range and led the salt waters of the Mediterranean through the 
breaches and out beyond to lave the skirts of the Eurasian Steppe in 
the Sea of Azov . 2 

In this exercise of his power, which divided Europe from Asia 
and transformed the submerged section ot the continent into the 
Aegean Archipelago , 3 the Earth-Shaker was presenting a challenge. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know. . . . 

O then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent! 

For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 

Now' round us spreads the W'atery plain — 

O might our marges meet again! 

Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should he, as soon as kindled, cool’d ' 

Who renders vain their deep desire ? — 

A God, a God their se\ erance rul’d; 

And hade betwixt their shores to he 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 4 

The poet who has taken the severance of isle from isle as a 
symbol of the isolation of human souls assumes that the challenge 
remains unanswered, that the deep desire for communion is 
rendered vain. Yet in reality, though the islands themselves have 
remained in that state in which it once pleased the primeval Earth- 

1 Compare the similar exploits of the Simc culture-hero \u (Masptro, op. cit , 
pp Z7-8 ) lr the age of Hellenic rationalism, Poseidon was re'cognutd In nun ot 
science to be a mythological presentation of a natural force See, *or example, Herodotus, 
Book VII, ch. 129 

2 The present fantastic configuration of the -.uccessive basins and straits through 
which the Mediterranean communicates with the Sea ot \zov becomes explicable if wc 
make the assumption that these land-locked seas < over the* submerged estuar> of a great 
river, in which the narrower reaches alternated with wide-spreading lakes On this 
hypothesis, the former lakes would be represented now bv the Sea of Crete , the Aegean, 
the Marmara, the Black Sea, and the .Sea of A/ov , the nai rower rcai he * In the t hanru 1 . 
through the Archipelago and b\ the 1 hirdanelles, the* Bosphoru *, and the Straits of 
Kertch. When this great river flowed into the Mediterranean round the eastern or 
western end of the former continental mountain range which now survives as the Island 
of Crete, it will have numbered among its tributaries many streams which have won 
their subsequent renown as independent rivers, the Maeandcr, C avster, and Hermus 
the Peneus and Axius and btrvmon and Hebnis, the Simois and the Scamandcr, the* 
Halys and the Phasis, the Kuban and the* Don, the Dnitpr and Dniestr and Danube 
As the salt waters ol the Mediterranean flooded up the subsiding bed ot the main river, 
these former tributaries gained then independence one after another bv coming to dis- 
charge directly into the (? a and thereby becoming each a river in its own light 

3 Archipelago - aytov ntXayos; ‘Sacred Sea’ 'Phis formal eonseeiation has hern 
conferred upon the Aegean bv Christian piety ; but the Archipelago remains the 
inalienable domain of the pre-Christian divinity who is its mythical creator 

* Matthew Arnold Isolation 
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Shaker to leave them, the challenge which has intimidated the 
Goddess Nature has met with a victorious response from Mortal 
Man. ‘The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea* has been changed into 
a medium of human communication by the art and audacity of the 
navigator 1 a greater transformation of Nature than any which 
Poseidon’s trident is capable of producing by its barbaric strokes. 

llli rohur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pclago ratem 
Primus nec timuit praecipitem Africuin 
Decertantcm Aquilonibus. . . . 

Nequicquam dcus abscidit 
Prudens Occano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada . 2 

By what men, in what age. was Poseidon’s challenge taken up? 
When our hypothetical primitive society' which had adapted itself 
to life in the mountain-zone at some point in Asia eventually 
stumbled upon the Aegean in the course of its hypothetical vvest- 
watd march, we may imagine that it no more attempted to make 
itself at home in the inhospitable Archipelago than the primitive 
societies of the Afrasian grasslands attempted —before the challenge 
of desiccation impelled them to make themsehes at home in the 
jungle-swamps of the Nile or of the Tigris and Euphrates. We may 
conjecture that at the forbidding shores of the Aegean the high- 
landers turned aside and reconnoitred the western coasts of the 
Asiatic mainland until they struck the shores of the Bosphorus or 
the Dardanelles, where an opposite continent in full view heartened 
them to hazard the easy transit of the Straits. We may also con- 
jecture that, by this passage, they had made their way rom the 
highlands of Asia into the highlands of Europe before they embarked 
upon the Aegean, and had ensconced themselves among the Alpine 
Lakes before they set foot on Delos or on Santorin. If so, the high- 
landers really e\aded Poseidon’s challenge instead of responding to 
it; and indeed our ethnologists and archaeologists tell us that 
the challenge presented in the Aegean Archipelago was first taken 
up, not by the occupants of the immediately adjoining continents, 
but by more distant adventurers who, in order to reach the land- 
locked sea, had first to cross the open waters of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

1 In tht* language of Cheek M\thologv, the Black Sea was transformed from ‘the 
inhospitable’ (dftivo s') into ‘the hospitable’ (c^eu'od sea 1 > the heum entei prise of the 
Argonauts. 

* I lor k i ('tnth i \ t II 9 i } and i > 1 or the significance ot the tpithtls ‘prudens , 

‘ impi.it mil non tangenda’, set the* passage on the I n\\ of the (»<>ds‘ m IV. I 
) i, col i\ , pp 24 s fti, below 
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The oldest trace of human habitation in the Archipelago which is 
yet known to our archaeologists is the Neolithic stratum on the site 
of Cnossos in Crete. 

‘Crete was discovered and occupied by people from elsewhere at a 
time which cannot be fixed precisely but cannot be less than many 
hundreds of years, and was probably some thousands, before this 
Neolithic community and its culture were superseded by those of the 
Minoan Bronze Age. ... In the Cycladic Islands . . . nothing has been 
found hitherto of purely Neolithic culture .’ 1 

Whence came these earliest human occupants of Crete? On this 
question, Ethnology is able to throw some light; for it appears to 
be established that, among the earliest known inhabitants of the 
continents suriounding the Aegean, there were certain clear dis- 
tinctions of physical type. The earliest known inhabitants of the 
highland-zone of folded mountains were ‘broad -heads’; the earliest 
known inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands were ‘long-heads’; 
and an analysis of the oldest telics of human physique in Crete 
seems to indicate that the island w r as first occupied wholly or 
mainly by ‘long-heads’, while the ‘broad-heads’, though they 
eventually became predominant, were originally either not repre- 
sented in the population of Crete at all or only in a small minority . 2 
This ethnological evidence points to the conclusion that the first 
human beings to secure a footing in any part of the Aegean Archi- 
pelago w r ere immigrants from the Afrasian grasslands on the far 
side of the Eastern Mediterranean . 3 The challenge of desiccation 
could not be evaded by the people of the Afrasian grasslands, as the 
challenge of population pressure could be evaded by the Asiatic 
highlanders in virtue of the easy passage from the Asiatic to the 
European highlands which was afforded by the constriction of the 
estranging waters at the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. And this 
inexorable challenge, to which some Afrasian communities had 
responded by plunging into the jungle-swamps of the Nile and the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, impelled other kindred communities to 
brave the terrors of the salt, estranging sea and make themselves at 
home in the Aegean Archipelago. The genesis of the Minoan 

1 M>res, J L . Who were the Greeks 7 (Berkeley 1930, University of California Press), 
P- 215- 

* M>res, op. cit., pp 44 5. 

* Theoretically, the evidence offered by long skulls is ambiguous, since ‘dolitho- 
cephaly’ is a trait which the ‘Mediterranean* vnrictv of the V\ hite Rate shares with the 
'Nordic* variety — the differentia between the two varieties being given by pigmentation 
and not by skull-form. Thus, in theory, any given ‘dohchoc cphalic’ skull ina> be 
attributed — in the absence of evidence as to the pigmentation of the human being to 
which the skull once belonged — either to a 'Mediterranean’ or to a ‘Nordic* physique 
In practice, however, geographical and historical considerations allow us to rule out the 
theoretical alternative that the ‘dolichocephalic’ aborigines of ( rete were not 'Mediter- 
ranean’ immigrants from the Afrasian grasslands but were ‘Nordic’ immigrants from the 
Eurasian Steppe 
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Civilization can thus be traced back to the same first cause as the 
geneses of the Iigyptiac and Su meric civilizations. 

If this analysis is correct, it offers a fresli illustration of the truth 
that, in the geneses of civilizations, the interplay between challenges 
and responses is the factor which counts above all others™ -in this 
case, for example, above proximity. If proximity had been the 
determining factor in the human occupation of the Archipelago, 
then the inhabitants of the nearest continent that is to say, the 
‘broad-headed* highlanders in the Asiatic portion of the zone of 
mountain-folding - would have been the first occupants of the 
Aegean islands. In point of proximity, they had a notable advan- 
tage over the ‘long-headed' inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands, 
who were separated from the Aegean Archipelago by the whole 
breadth of the open Mediterranean. Apparently, however, the 
determining factor was not proximity but Challenge-and-Response. 
The peoples of the Afrasian grasslands had to respond to the 
inexorable challenge of desiccation at a time when the peoples 
of the Asiatic highlands w’ere still able to evade the challenge of 
population pressure by following the line of lesser resistance which 
led them auois the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus into the 
adjacent highlands of Europe. Hence it was the distant Afrasians 
and not the neighbouring Asiatics who first braved, under duress, 
the terrors of the sea and so became the fathers of the Minoan 
Civilization. It was only in the later stages of the human occupa- 
tion of the Archipelago that the ‘broad-headed* highlanders from 
the adjoining continents came to play a prominent part. In Crete, 
w'hich appears to have been the iirst of the islands to be occupied, 
the ‘broad-heads*, as we have seen, were later comers than the 
‘long-heads’. On the other hand, the Cyclades, which apparently 
were not occupied until a much later date than Crete, 1 appear to 
have been occupied by ‘long-heads* and ‘broad-heads* con- 
currently 2 ; and the ethnological evidence on this point is confirmed 
by Archaeology, which finds in the Cyclades a mingl ng of tech- 
niques and 7notifs derived from Libya* and lrom Anatolia. 4 

1 Myros, op cit , pp 214 is, summarizes the arc-hatoloiucaJ ev iJenoc up to date. ‘At 
present the onl\ cohcient ‘'tries of material illustrating the Aegean Mono Age comes 
from the stiatiiied depo* it of \ illagc debus, from twentv to twentv -hv t feet det p, which 
underlies the “palate” building at t nossox. ] \en this Ions series begins with material 
arts, pot making, nuplemt nt-^i indintr, and adoht-buildinp, ninth are far from primi- 
tive. C ute, therefore, was dmovciod and occupied bv people from eKewhcie, at a time 
which cannot be fixed precise b, but cannot be less than injm hundreds of vears, and 
was probahh some thousands, before this neolithic coinmumtv and its culture were 
superseded 1 >\ those ot the \Tinoun llion/e Ace ... In the (. vcladic islands . . . nothing 
has been found hitherto of purely neolithic, culture ’ 3 Mvrcs, op. cit , p. 43. 

1 c.p. there is a t\pe of decoration on carls Cretan and Cvtladic potters wlv h pio- 
claims Us derivation trom grass-woven basketn of a ktnd that is still plaited to this day 
in Nmth Afina (Mvrcs, op. ut , pp 21O-17) Again, the earliest known (.Mladic boats 
seem to have been modelled on the boats of the pic-dvnastic aj*e m Egxpt (M>res, op. 
cit., pp. 2 17 iS). * M>res t op. eit , pp. 228-33, apropos oi ‘red ware’. 
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Broadly, it may be said that the first response to Poseidon’s 
challenge in the Aegean was made by Afrasian ‘long-heads’ single- 
handed ; but that the work which had been begun by these Afrasian 
pioneers was carried on and completed by convergent movements 
into the Archipelago from the other side of the Mediterranean and 
from the adjoining continents 1 -- the ‘broad-headed’ continental 
highlanders participating in the later stages partly, perhaps, in sheer 
imitation of the ‘long-headed’ Mediterranean navigators and partly, 
perhaps, because the saturation of the highlands on the European 
as well as the Asiatic side of the narrow seas eventually forced the 
‘broad-heads’, in their turn, to seek a new outlet upon the waters of 
the Aegean fiom which they had aiways hung back so long as any 
other outlet lay open to them. 

Physical Challenges at the Geneses of the ‘ Related ’ Civilizations 

We have now surveyed the interplay between challenges from 
the physical environment and responses to these challenges in the 
geneses of the six ‘unrelated’ civilizations. When we pass on to the 
‘related’ civilizations, we find our problem complicated a priori by 
the very fact that here, ex hypothesis there is in every case an older 
civilization in the background and that tins older civilization has 
been in occupation of a geographical area within which the 
original home of the ‘related’ civilization may be included, cither 
partly or wholly . 2 

In the extreme case —illustrated by the geographical relation of 
the Babylonic Civilization to the Sumcric in which the origi- 
nal home of the ‘related’ civilization is included not merely within 
the widest eventual range but actually within the original home of 
its predecessor, it is evident that a challenge from the physical 
environment cannot have entered into the genesis of the ‘related’ 
civilization at all -except, perhaps, in so far as, during the inter- 
regnum between the disappearance of the older civilization and the 
emergence of its successor, their common cradle may have relapsed 
into its primitive state of nature and thus have challenged the 
fathers of the ‘related’ civilization to fight a repetition of the same 
battle with the physical environment that the fathers of the ante- 
cedent civilization had once fought out on the same spot. There 
are, however, other cases in w hich we can see that the fathers of the 
‘related* civilization responded to some challenge from the physical 
environment with which the fathers of the antecedent civilization 
had never been confronted. In the case of the Yucatec Civilization, 
for instance, we can see that, although the original home of the 

1 Mvrcs, op. nt , pp 2^4 

2 i'or a ronsprt ti is of the geographical relation*- between the several ‘related’ civiliza- 
tions and their predecessors, the tabic, in Part I. (’ (11), on p above. 
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‘related* civilization was wholly included within the domain of the 
antecedent Mayan Civilization at its widest range, it was not only 
non-coincident with the original home of the Mayan Civilization 
but also presented a challenge of an entirely different character: 
the challenge of the waterless, treeless, and almost soil-lcss lime- 
stone shelf of the Yucatan Peninsula (a magnified counterpart of 
the Italian Tavole di Puglia ), 1 as contrasted with the challenge 
of the deep-soiled rain-soaked country to the south of it, where 
agriculture had to wage a never-ceasing warfare against the 
luxuriance of the tropical forest . 2 * 

In thus being exposed, at its genesis, to the stimulus of a new 
and still unmastered physical environment, the Yucatcc Civiliza- 
tion would appear to be unique among the ‘related’ civilizations 
of its own group. In the cases ol all the other four members of this 
group - the Hindu Civilization, the Far Eastern Civilization (main 
body), the Orthodox Christian, and the Arabic e\en that part of 
the original home of the ‘related* civilization which was not 
included in the original home of the antecedent civilization no 
longer presented the challenge of virgin soil, since it had been 
mastered «ud biokon in, some time before the genesis of the 
‘related’ ci\ ilization, either by the antecedent civilization itself or 
by some alien civilization whicn the antecedent civilization had 
encountered and assimilated in the course of its expansion. For 
instance, the Yangtse Basin, which fell within the original home 
of the Far Fastern Civilization (main both ), though not w'ithin 
that of the antecedent Sinic Civilization, had been broken in by 
the Sinic Civilization before the Far Eastern Civilization came into 
being . 1 The Deccan and the tip of the Indian Peninsula, which 
fell within the original home of the Hindu Civilization, though not 
within that of the antecedent Indie Civilization, had been broken 
in by the Indie Civilization before the Hindu Chilizati n came 
into being . 4 * The Anatolian Plateau, which fell within the original 
home of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, though not within 
that of the antecedent Hellenic Civilization, had been broken in, 
before the Orthodox Christian Civilization came into being, not by 
the Hellenic Civilization itself but by the IIittitc\ s the debris of 
which, after its premature downfall , 6 had been encountered by 
the Hellenic Civilization and assimilated. The Lower Valley of the 
Nile, which fell within the original home of the Arabic Civiliza- 
tion , 7 though not within that ot the antecedent Syriac Civilization, 

1 See 1 . C (1) (b), p. i.z$. alnm*. 

1 See I (’ (1) {b), pp us t\ and .iK i the presen. -ction. p 321, above* 

J See 1 C’. (1) b, p 1)0, abo\e. 4 Sic p *^7, above. 

* See p. ii2. above. 6 See pp. 101 and 113-15, above. 

7 bee p 70, above. 
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had been broken in, long ages before the Arabic Civilization came 
into being, not by the Syriac Civilization itself, but by the Egyptiac, 
which had been encountered and eventually assimilated by the 
Syriac. 

Thus none of these four ‘related* civilizations happened to be 
exposed, at their geneses, to a challenge from a new and still 
unmastered physical environment in that part of their original 
home which was not included within the original home of the ante 
cedent civilization in each case; and when we turn to the next 
group -namely, the ‘related* civilizations whose original home was 
only partly coincident with that of the antecedent civilization, even 
at the latter’s w idest range -we find the same absence of a physical 
challenge at the genesis of one representative: namely, the lranic 
Civilization. Those parts of the original home ot the lranic Civili- 
zation which lay wholly outside the domain of the antecedent 
Syriac Civilization, even at its widest range, were Anatolia at one 
extremity and Hindustan at the other 1 ; and both these regions 
which had been captured by the nascent lranic Civilization from 
Orthodox Christendom and from Hinduism respectively, and 
which had previously been taken over by these civilizations from 
the Hittite Civilization and from the Indie had naturally been 
broken in long ages before. 

In this absence, however, of a fresh physical challenge at its 
genesis, the lranic Civilization appears to he as exceptional, with- 
in its own group, as the Yucatec Civilization appears to be, in 
the foregoing group, on the opposite account. When wo survey the 
other five civilizations which belong to the same group as the 
lranic —that is to say, the Mexic, the Western, the Jndic, the Hit- 
tite, and the Hellenic - we find that they differ tiom the lranic 
Civilization, and agree with the Yucatec, on the point with which 
we aie at present concerned. For instance, the Mexic Civilization 
agrees with the Yucatec, not only in being ‘related* to the Mayan, 
but also in having been exposed at its genesis to a physical challenge 
— the challenge of the Mexican Plateau which was as different as 
the challenge of the Yucatan Peninsula from the challenge ot the 
tropical forest with which the Mayan Civilization had been con- 
fronted. Again, onr Western Civilization was exposed at its genesis 
to a challenge from the forests and the rains and the frosts of Trans- 
alpine Europe which had not confronted the antecedent Hellenic 
Civilization. The Indie Civilization, at its genesis, was exposed, in 
the Ganges Valley, to a challenge from the moist tropical forest 
which was to confront the Mayan Civilization, centuries later, on 
the other side of the globe, but which had not confronted the Indie 

1 See pp. 68-9, above. 
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Civilization’s predecessor in the Indus Valley . 1 The Hittite Civili- 
zation, at its genesis, was exposed, in Anatolia, to a challenge from 
the plateau which had not confronted the antecedent Sumeric 
Civilization, though, in later times and in distant places, this new 
challenge was likewise to confront both the Andean Civilization 
and the Mexic. It is true that the highland environment, which was 
so strange to the internal proletariat of the Sumeric Civilization in its 
home on the alluvial plains of the Land of Shinar, may have been 
the native environment of that external proletariat, coming from 
beyond the Cappadocian frontier of the Sumeric universal state, 
which probably played the leading part in bringing the Hittite 
Civilization into existence 2 ; and, in so far as the Hittite Civilization 
is to be regarded as this e> f ernal proletariat's handiwork, the 
likelihood of a contribution to the genesis of this civilization having 
been made by a physical challenge from a new and unmastered 
physical environment has to he discounted on the assumption that 
the barbarian fathers of the Hittite Civilization may have been at 
home on the Anatolian Plateau already, before their Volkerwande- 
rung cairied them into the Anatolian provinces of the Sumeric 
World in Cuppa* *o da. In the case of the Hellenic Civilization — in 
the genesis of which, the influence of the external proletariat was 
apparently predominant likewise 1 the situation is inverted. The 
challenge to which the Hellenic Civilization was exposed at its 
genesis t lie challenge of the sea 4 -was precisely the same as that 
which had confronted the antecedent Minoan Civilization . 5 At 
the same time, this challenge of the sea was entirely new to the 
external proletariat beyond the European land-frontier of ‘the 
Thalassocracy of Minos’; and these continental barbarians-- 
Achaeans and the like were facing and surmounting as great an 
ordeal, when they took to the sea in the post-Minoan Yolker- 
wanderung, as the pioneers of the Minoan Civilization themselves 
had faced and surmounted when they made the first human con- 
quest of the Aegean Archipelago. 

Finally, we come to those ‘related* or ‘transplanted* civilizations , 6 
at the opposite end of the series from the Babylonic, whose original 
home was altogether non-coincidcnt with the domain of the ante- 
cedent civilization, even at its widest range ; and here we find, as we 
should expect, that a challenge from a new and still unmastered 
physical environment was presented, at their geneses, in all cases. 

1 For the present purpose, it is immaterial whether ‘the Indus Culture* was a civiliza- 
tion in its own right or a tolomal offshoot of the Sumeric Civilization (On this question 
see I. C (1) (M, pp. 107-8, above, and Annex III, below ) 

2 Sec pp 1 1 1-1 2, above. 3 Sec pp 96-100, above 4 Seep 93, above 

' See II. C (11) (<a) 2, n 259, and the present chapter, pp. 323 30, above. 

6 For the distinction between ‘related* civilizations and ‘transplanted’ civilizations or 
‘offshoots’, see I C (11), p. 133, and II. C (11) (a) 2, pp. 269-70, above. 
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For instance, the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia was 
exposed, at its transplantation, to a challenge from forests and 
rains and frosts which was even more severe than the similar 
challenge to which the Western Civilization in Transalpine 
Europe was exposed at its genesis . 1 Thus, in Russia, the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization not only received a fresh physical stimu- 
lus, like our Western Civilization in Transalpine Europe, hut it 
actually received the same stimulus in a higher degree which made 
it still more different from any physical challenge that had ever 
confronted these two civilizations’ common Hellenic predecessor. 
Again, the Far Eastern Civilization in the Korean Peninsula and 
in the Japanese Archipelago was exposed, at its transplantation, to 
a challenge from the sea which resembled the challenge that had 
once confronted both the Afrasian pioneers and the Continental 
European supplanters of the Minoan Civilization in the Aegean, z 
but which was utterly different from any challenge that had ever 
confronted the first Far Eastern navigators’ own predecessors who 
had created, in a continental environment of swamp and bush, the 
antecedent civilization which we have called the Sinic.’ 

Similarly, the Philistine refugees from the Minoan World who 
found asylum on the Syrian coast, and the Hebrew' and Aramaean 
Nomads who simultaneously drifted into the interior of Syria out 
of the Afrasian Steppe, at the genesis of the Syriac Civilization , 1 
were both exposed to the challenge new' in different ways each 
— of having to make the desert bear fruit by irrigation (the same 
challenge that, at the genesis of the Andean Civilization, was to 
confront the occupants of the Peruvian coast -land). * The Phili- 
stines, when they came to Syria from the Aegean, were aheady well 
acquainted with agriculture; but they had acquired the art in a 
climate which yielded the tiller of the soil the easy return of rain- 
grow T n crops, and they were novices in the practice of husbandry in 
an arid environment. Conversely, the Hebrews and Aramaeans, 
when they came in from the North Arabian Steppe, were already 
inured to life in an arid environment, but this as Nomadic stock- 
breeders and not as sedentary husbandmen. Thus both the 
intrusive human elements out of whose arrival in Syria, and 
encounter there, the Syriac Civilization eventually arose , 6 had to 

1 In Transalpine Europe, the rigours of the* northern < lunate are tempered In the 
proximity of the Atlar.tu Ocean and h> the flow of the Gulf Stream, whuli washes the 
European toasts from Portugal to Nor\va\. As one moves eastward from the coast into 
the interior, from Europe into Russia, one* finds the influence of these moderating 
climatic factors steadily diminishing until it reaches vanishing point 

2 See II C fn) (a) 2, p 259, and the present chaptci, pp 323 30 and 333, above. 

3 For the phvsital challenge encountered at the genesis of the Sinic Civilization, see 
the present chapter, pp. 318-21, above. 

* See I C (1) (b), pp. 101-2, above. 

'■ See the present chapter, pp. 322-3, above. 


6 See I C (1) (/?), p. 102, above. 
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make a formidable effort of adaptation to unfamiliar physical con- 
ditions before they ‘dwelt safely, every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree*, 1 in the oases watered by the springs of Beer- 
sheba and Baalbek and Jericho and by the rivers of Aleppo and 
Hamath and Damascus, as their predecessors in the land had 
dwelt before them. 2 Indeed, the ordeal was so severe that it left 
a permanent mark on Syriac ‘folk-memory * ; and the successful 
response to it, out of which the Syriac Civilization arose, was 
ascribed by latter-day poets not to the heroism of their human 
ancestors but to the might and mercy of their God, who 

‘gathered them out of the lands, from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south. 

‘They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way; they found no 
city to dwell in. 

‘Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them. 

‘Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and lie delivered 
them out of their distresses. 

‘And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a city 
of habitation. . . . 

‘He turneth * 1 ^ wilderness into a standing water, and dry ground into 
watersprings. 

‘And there he rnaketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a 
city for habitation ; 

‘And sow the fields and plant vineyards, which may yield fruits of 
increase. . . . 

‘O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men! M 

Challenges from the Human Environment 

This concludes our survey of challenges from the physical 
environment at the origins of our twenty-one civilizations. We 
have detected the operation of physical challenges at the geneses of 
a certain number of ‘ related* civilizations, as well as at the geneses 
of all the civilizations of the ‘unrelated’ category; but it is in this 
latter category, which we examined first, that the role played by 
physical challenges has come out the most clearly. We have now* 
to complete the task which we have set ourselves in this chapter 
by considering the phenomenon of challenges from the human 

1 1 Kings iv. 25. 

1 Ileforc the emergence of a distinctive S>riac Civilization, S\ria had received the 
cultural impress of the bumerie Civilization and had been included politically hrst in the 
Sumenc Universal State (the Empire of Sumer and Akkad); then in the local ‘successor- 
state’ founded, during the post-Sumcnc Volkervvanderung.bv the Hvksos, and tinallv in 
‘the New Empire' of Egypt. (See I. C (1) (ft), pp. 103 and 10s. above.) tor the abortive 
Syriac Civilization, related to the Sumenc Ci\ ilizntion, which the Hv ksos might have 
brought to birth if the> had not been diverted by the attraction of the Egv ptiac World, 
see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 388-91, below. 

* Psalm cvii. 3-7, 35 -7, and 8. 
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environment; and here we shall find it convenient to begin our 
examination with the ‘related* civilizations and to consider the 
‘unrelated* civilizations afterwards. 

At the genesis of every ‘related 1 civilization, a challenge from the 
human environment is given and taken ex hypothrsi. This challenge* 
is implicit in the relation itself, which begins with a differentiation 
and culminates in a secession . 1 The differentiation takes place 
within the bosom of the antecedent civilization when that civiliza- 
tion begins to lose the creative power through which, in its period 
of growth, it has once upon a time inspired a voluntary allegiance 
in the hearts of people below its surface or beyond its borders. 
When this h ippens, the ailing civilization pays the penalty for its 
failure of vitality by becoming disintegrated into a dominant 
minority which attempts to find a substitute for its vanishing 
leadership in a regime of force, and a proletariat (internal and 
external) which responds to this challenge by becoming conscious 
that it has a soul of its own and by making up its mind to save its 
soul alive. The dominant minority’s will to repress evokes in the 
proletariat a wall to secede; and the conflict between these two wills 
continues 2 * while the declining civilization verges to its fall, until, 
when it is in articulo mortis , the proletariat at length breaks free 
from a ci-devant spiritual home which has been transformed first 
into a prison-house and finally into a city of destruction. In this 
conflict between a proletariat and a dominant minority, as it works 
itself out from beginning to end, we can discern one of those 
dramatic spiritual encounters which renew the work of creation by 
carrying the life of the Universe out of the stagnation of autumn 
through the pains of winter into the ferment of spring.' The 
secession of the proletariat is the dynamic act, in response to the 
challenge, through which the change from Yin to Yang is brought 
about ; 4 and, in this dynamic separation between the proletariat and 
the dominant minority of the antecedent civilization, the ‘related’ 
civilization is born. 

Thus, in the geneses of the ‘related* civilizations, the factor of 
response to a challenge from the human environment is not merely 
visible but prominent. With this aid to our vision, can wc now 
discern a challenge from the human environment, and a response 
to it, in the geneses of the ‘unrelated* civilizations likewise? 

In this quarter, the state of the evidence makes the investigation 

1 Sec above, I. B Uv), p. 41; I. C (i) (a), pp. 53-6; I. C (u), pp. 130-2; II. A, 
pp. 187-8; II. B t p. 1 *.)$. 

2 The successive phases and moods of this conflict are analysed in Part V, below. 

2 See II. C (») ( b ) 1, above. 

♦ See Part II. B, above, pp. 201-4, I° r l ^ e symbolism of Yin and Yang; for the 
secession of the proletariat, see I. B (iv), pp. 41-2, and I. C (i) (a), pp. 53-6. 
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more difficult. In the case of the ‘related* civilizations, we have 
seen that the presence of an antecedent civilization in the historical 
background produces contrary effects upon the field of investiga- 
tion in different spheres. In the sphere of the physical environ- 
ment, it tends to obscure the operation of physical challenges 
at the geneses of ‘related* civilizations, while on the other hand 
in the sphere of the human environment it throws the operation 
of human challenges into relief. In the case of the ‘unrelated* 
civilizations, the absence of any antecedent civilization likewise has 
contrary effects upon the field of investigation in the human ard 
in the physical sphere, but in this case the contrast is inverted. 
When we are surveying the genesis of an ‘unrelated* civilization, it 
is the response to some challenge from the physical environment 
that leaps to the eye, because the physical environment is virgin 
soil when the ‘unrelated* civilization encounters it (the contingency 
that it may have already been broken in by some antecedent 
civilization being ruled out ex hypothesi ). When, however, we 
pursue our study of the geneses of ‘unrelated* civilizations into the 
human sphere, and seek light on the role which challenges from 
the huma*i uioi-mmcnt may have played here, we find that the 
very absence of an antecedent civilization, which has facilitated our 
investigation in the physical sphere, becomes a handicap which 
may turn out to be insurmountable. 

Let 11s consider once again, for a moment, the origins of the six 
‘unrelated* civilizations in our catalogue: tne Egyptiac, Sumeric, 
Sinic, Mayan, Andean, and Minoan. 'The physical environment 
in which the miracle of genesis occurred has proved here to be 
ascertainable in every instance. At each attempt, we have always 
found ourselves able to reconstruct the face of Physical Nature, as 
it must have appeared at that remote time in the past, L> scanning 
its aspect in the present. In following this line of investigation, we 
have never failed to discover sufficient clues- -either on tiie actual 
scene of the historic event or else in some adjoining region where 
Nature, left in peace by God and Man, remains down to this day 
as she was then. On the other hand, if we now seek to reconstruct 
the human environments in which the geneses of these six civiliza- 
tions took place, we shall be pulled up short, at the outset of our 
inquiry, by the dearth or indeed almost complete absence of direct 
evidence. Here, instead of the historically recorded secession of a 
proletariat from a dominant minority, such as is pi\ rented to us 
at the geneses of the ‘related* civilizations, we find nothing more 
substantial to work upon than the hyp v hetical mutation of a 
primitive society into a civilization . 1 

1 Sec Part II. A, p. 188, above. 
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Assuming the truth of the hypothesis, shall we venture to build, 
on this airy foundation, the further hypothesis that ‘mutation* and 
‘secession’, being morphologically equivalent, are also spiritually 
akin to one another? Shall wc conjecture, for example, that the 
pioneers of the Egyptiac Civilization, when they responded to 
the physical challenge from the jungle-swamp of the Nile Valley, 
were also responding simultaneously to a human challenge from the 
older generation of their fellows, whose static primitive way of life 
had to be thrown to the winds if the pioneers were to gird them- 
selves for their great adventure P 1 We do know for a fact 2 3 that when 
the pioneers of our Western Civilization w’ere responding to the 
physical challenge w r hich was presented to them by the forests and 
rains and frosts of Transalpine Europe, they were also responding 
simultaneously, in their role as the proletariat of the Hellenic 
Society, to a human challenge from the Hellenic dominant mino- 
rity, whose way of life— which w’as as static, in its decline, as the 
way of any primitive society in its Yin-phase J — had undoubtedly 
to be thrown to the winds if these Western pioneers were to 
embark on their enterprise unencumbered. Does the analogy hold ? 
Perhaps we can only say that it casts, into this dark corner of our 
present field of inquiry, a ray of light which at least indicates the 
limit beyond which it would hardly be possible to push conjecture 
further. At this point, accordingly, we will desist from our survey 
of challenges and responses in the geneses of civilizations and will 
attempt to draw r some provisional conclusions from the results 
which w r e have obtained so far. 

1 This conception of a human challenge from the older generation, which the younger 
generation have to overcome before they can take up the challenge from the ph\sit.al 
environment cffectivelv, appears in the Svnac Mythologv in the legend of the forte \ ears’ 
wandering in the wildc rness, which was imposed upon the C hildren of Israel bv V ahweh 
when, on the threshold ot Canaan, their resolution tailed them and thtv dtsired to 
return to the flesh pots and task-work ot Lgvpt rather than try conclusions with the 
gigantic sons of Anak 1 he fort> years’ delav was neither a punishment nor a probation 
but a purgatorv Vahweh’s purpose m decreeing it was to give time tor the whole adult 
generation to die out save only for the two stalwarts, C aleb and Joshua 'I he ( hostn 
People would riot be ht to enter into the Promised Land until the older generation had 
passed awav and the voungcr generation had grown to manhood (Numbers xiv, 
especially vv 28 >,4 ) 

1 See I C (1) (a), pp S3~6, above 

3 bee the present Part, II Ii, pp 194 5, above 



ANNEXES 
ANNEX TO I. B (iv) 

E. A. FREEMAN’S CONCEPTION OF ‘THE UNITY OF 

HISTORY* 

The conception of ‘the Continuity of History' which is criticized 
on pages 42 4, above, is sometimes associated with the name of 
E. A. Freeman; and some readers may perhaps have interpreted 
what is really an impersonal criticism of a debatable formula as an 
implicit disparagement of a great historian. There was no thought 
of this in the writer’s mind; for, as far as he knows, Freeman did 
not conceive The Continuity of History* in the sense in which it is 
criticized here ; but, before leaving the subject, it may be opportune 
to inquire what Freeman’s own conception actually w r as. For one 
thing, any point of historical study upon which the light of Free- 
man’s genius has been directed is likely to have been illuminated 
by it. Apart this, the present writer is moved by a personal 
consideration. For a smaller mind to make light of a greater is 
always presumptuous and in bad taste; and for the writer of this 
Study to make light of Freeman would be an act of ingratitude as 
well, since lie owes a greater debt than he can repay to the reading 
of Freeman’s Historical Essays as a bov. A biief examination of his 
relevant works will suffice to make Freeman’s view' clear. 

The locus classicus in which Freeman’s view appears is his 
lecture on ‘The Unity of History’. And it is to be noted that, in 
his title, he employs the word ‘Unity* and not the word ‘Conti- 
nuity *, and that the lecture is printed in the same volume as a set of 
lectures entitled Comparative Politics . 1 Moreover, in tin* phrase 
‘the Unity of History’ Freeman is using the word ‘History’ in the 
original subject i\e meaning of an inquiry (the Ionic loropir} ) z and 
not in the derived objective meaning of a field of inquiry consisting 
of events in a time-series. * Freeman means, by his phrase, ‘the 
Unity of the Study of Historical Facts’; and, though one of the 
cases w hich he discusses is that in w hich the unity of study depends 
on the continuity of the objective events studied, he also includes 


1 Freeman, L A . Comparator Politics (London 1S73, Macmillan) 

1 Herodotus calls his work loropli) s' dn 6 bi(is t ‘the exhibition of his inquiry’. (Hero- 
dotus, Book I, ad imf.) 

1 In the vernaculars of the Modern W’est, the words ‘History’, ‘Histoire’, ‘Stona’, 
‘Gesrhichte*, and so on arc used ambiguously sometimes in the objective sense and 
sometimes in the subjective. In Herodotus's Ionic this ambiguity is avoided, and in 
translating into it the title of the present work — ‘A Study of History’ — it would be 
‘Study’ and not ‘History’ that would have to be represented bv the Ionic word laroplr). 
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in his conception of ‘the Unity of History’ the comparative method 

of studying analogies and parallels. 

‘We might carry out the same doctrine of the unity of history into 
many and various applications. I have as yet been speaking of branches 
of the study where its oneness takes the form of direct connexion, of long 
chains of events bound together in the direct relation of cause and effect. 
There are other branches of history which proclaim the unity of the 
study in a hardly less striking way, in the form of mere analogy. Man 
is in truth ever the same; even when the direct succession of cause and 
effect does not come in, we see that in times and places most remote 
from one another like events follow upon like causes .’ 1 * 

He explicitly commends the comparative method of study both 
in this lecture t and in the set of lectures on Comparative Politics . 
At the beginning of these, he speaks of the invention of the method 
in Philology and Mythology as ‘the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ment of our time *; 3 and in another passage he affirms that 

‘to master analogies, ... to grasp the laws which regulate the essential 
likeness and not to be led away by points either of likeness or unhkeness 
which are merely incidental, is the true philosophy of history .’ 4 

More than that, he perceives the implications of these principles 
of study for the policy of the historian. 

‘Of some branches he must know everything, but of every branch he 
must know something .’ 5 

Freeman thus had the insight and the courage to go against the 
fashion — dictated by Industrialism and Nationalism into which 
most of his contemporaries were falling in obedience to the law of 
the relativity of historical thought . 6 Freeman was great enough to 
rise above that law, though its influence upon his generation was so 
powerful that it mastered historians of the heroic build of an Acton 
and a Mommsen. 

At the same time Freeman, like all historians and all human 
beings, \< r as to some extent governed in his thinking by the mental 
environment of his time, and particularly by the current intel- 
lectual controversies in which he was a protagonist ; and, as happens 
to critics, he was sometimes led by the impetuosity of his attack 
upon his opponents* errors to fall into opposite errors himself. In 
‘The Unity of History*, for example, he was attacking that arbitrary 
division of historical studies into water-tight compartments winch 
was an established tradition in the Western World of his day . 7 In 

1 Freeman, E, A.: ‘The Unity of History’ in Comparative Politics (London 1873, 

Macmillan), pp. 332-3. 2 Op. cit., pp. 301-2. 3 Op. cit., p 1. 

* Op. cit., pp. 32-3. 5 Op. cit., p. 308. 6 See Part I. A, above. 

1 Tne vogue of this myopic view, like that of ‘the Continuity of IIistorv\ is explained 

by the relativity of historical thought. It was a ‘function’ (in the mathematical sense) of 
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detail he was attacking, first, a division of studies between a Greek 
and a Roman ‘classical period* of ‘Ancient History* (a division 
which still prevailed in the School of Literae Humaniores at 
Oxford in a.d. 1933, sixty years after the publication of Freeman’s 
lecture!). In the second place he was attacking the division 
between the study of ‘Classical Greece* and ‘Classical Rome* on 
the one hand and the study of the Western Society on the other. 
This disposition of the battle-field in which Freeman was breaking 
his lance caused him, in his struggle to attain true insight, to fall 
into certain mistakes of proportion and perspective. 

lie victoriously attained a perception of the truth that Hellenic 
and Western history are philosophically contemporary — an insight 
which, by implication, rules out the misconception of growth as a 
movement whose track is a straight line. 1 

‘Forget, if we can, the whole line of thought implied in the distinctions 
of “ancient”, “classical”, and “modern”, to proclaim boldly that no 
languages are more truly living than those which are falsely called dead, 
that no portions of history are more truly “modern” than the history of 
the times which in mere physical distance we look upon as “ancient”.* 2 

At the same time. Freeman was led by the Han of his onslaught 
to pass the line at which the relation between the Hellenic Society 
and the Western Society could be seen in its true perspective as one 
of ‘apparentation* and ‘affiliation*, and to take up a position in 
which he expressed his vivid realization and his inevitably propa- 
gandist assertion of the link between them in terms of absolute 
continuity. No doubt, if the prevailing error of Freeman’s con- 
temporaries had been (as that of bis successors is) precisely the 
assumption that the continuity between Hellenic history and 
Western history was absolute, that the rhythm of the tune was 
unbroken and the tempo unchanged in the transition, then Free- 
man would have emphasized (and perhaps even over-emphasized) 
the clement of discontinuity in the relation between an ‘apparented* 
and an ‘affiliated’ society in comparison with the degree of the con- 
tinuity obtaining between successive chapters in the history of one 


the aesthetic and intellectual renaissance which had occurred in the suh-society con- 
stituted by the city-states of Northern Italy at the close of the Western 'Middle Ages’ 
and which had been communicated, at the opening of ‘the Modern Age’, to the rest of 
the Western World. l r nder the inlluence of this renaissance, history was approached 
from the standpoint of Greek and Latin philology, and all the activities of Mankind 
were charted, for study or neglect, in accordance with the classical stylist's chart of the 
history of literature -a picture in which two brief ‘golden apes’, with silver fringes, 
stood out against a dark background of literary vulgarism and linguistic impurity. (Lor 
the Italian renaissance as a ghost of the Hellenic Society c v oked by the ‘affiliated’ 
Western Society, sec further Part X, below.) 

1 This misconception is dealt with above in I. C (iii) The philosophical con- 
temporaneity ot all societies of the species to which the Hellenic Society and the W estern 
Society belong is dealt with m I. C (iii) (r). 
z Op. cit., pp. 33&"7. 
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and the same society. Actually, of course, Freeman was contending 
against contemporaries who, so far from exaggerating the degree 
of continuity involved in ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’, ignored 
the existence of the relation altogether. Hence Freeman was led to 
emphasize its reality and importance, and so was led on to exaggerate 
the degree of continuity implied in his own thesis. A fair example 
of this exaggeration (and of its context in Freeman’s thought) is 
offered by the following passage : 

‘We are learning that Greek and Roman history do not stand alone, 
bound together by some special tie, hut isolated from the rest of the 
history of the World, even from the history of the kindred nations. 
We are learning that European history, from its first glimmerings to our 
own day, is one unbroken drama, no part of which can he rightly under- 
stood without reference to the other parts which came before and after it. 
We are learning that of this great drama Rome is the centre, the point to 
which all roads lead, and from which all roads lead no less. It is the \ ast 
lake in which all the streams of earlier history lose themselves, and from 
which all the streams of later history How forth again. The world of 
independent Greece stands on one side of it; the world of modern 
Europe stands on the other. But the history alike of the great centre and 
of its satellites on either side can never be fully grasped, except from a 
point of view wide enough to take in the whole group, and to mark the 
relations of each of its members to the centre and to one another .’ 1 

This over-statement of the degree of continuity between Hellenic 
history and Western history betrayed Freeman into two mis- 
judgements. 

First, he dismissed, as a hallucination, the phenomenon of the 
evocation of ‘ghosts’ from the life of an ‘apparerted’ sociel) into 
the life of an ‘affiliated’ society -a phenomenon which is one of 
the outstanding traits in the morphology of history, but a trait that 
does not come into focus unless the nature of ‘apparentation’ and 
‘affiliation’ is rightly apprehended . 2 He reveals this blindness in 
a passage like the following: 

‘[The] position [of Rome] in the history of the World ... is unintel- 
ligible to those who break up the unity of history by artificial barriers of 
“ancient” and “modern”. Much that in a shallow view of things passes 
for mere imitation, for mere artificial revival, was in truth abiding and 
unbroken tradition .’ 3 

The very language of the second sentence displays a strange bias. 
The creative effort of re-evoking something that has passed away 
is represented as a less noble and less valuable activity than t lie 


1 Ficnnan, E. A : <f i he Unity of History’, in Campaiatixe Politics (London 1873, 
Macmillan), p. 306. 

1 For an examination of this phenomenon, see Fart X, passim , below. 

3 Op. cit , pp. 325 6. 
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retention of something that has never ceased to be there. Yet 
‘tradition’, after all, is itself merely a form of imitation which is 
of a more passive and more feeble kind than the imitation which 
Freeman belittles; and if one were to replace this word ‘tradition’ 
by its synonym ‘survival’, to point the antithesis to ‘revival’, it 
would become apparent that in Freeman’s sentence the true values 
are actually reversed. Perhaps, unconsciously, Freeman and his 
school preferred ‘survivals’ to ‘revivals’ for the subjective reason 
that ‘survivals' afforded them the intellectual and aesthetic pleasure 
of tracing — as they imagined— -the continuity of this thread and 
that, as its colour flashed out and vanished and flashed out again 
in the shot-silk texture of historical sequences. This pleasant 
exercise of the fancy has sometimes led historians who have 
indulged in it into irrelevant conceits and barren controversies. 

A brilliant example of such a conceit is the eloquent opening 
passage of The Holy Roman Empire : 

‘Of those who in August, 1S06, read in the English newspapers that 
the Emperor Francis 11 had announced to the Diet his resignation of the 
imperial crown, there were probably few who reflected that the oldest 
political instillin' m in the World had come to an end. Yet it was so. The 
Empire which a note issued by a diplomatist on the banks of the Danube 
extinguished, was the same which the crafty nephew of Julius had won 
for himself, against the powers of the East, beneath the cliffs of Actium; 
and which had preserved almost unaltered, through eighteen centuries 
of time, and through the greatest changes in e\t* nt, in power, in charac- 
ter, a title and pretensions from which all meaning had long since 
departed. Nothing else so directly linked t lie old world to the new — 
nothing else displayed so many strange contrasts of the present and the 
past, and summed up in those contrasts so much of European histon.’ 1 

Bryce presents the institution which came to an end in A.D. 1806 
as bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the institution which 
had been established in 31 B.e. after the Battle of Actium, and 
introduces the last Hapsburg Holy Roman Emperor as the lineal 
successor of Caesar and Augustus. The author insists that this 
ostensible continuity is the theme ot his book; jet the book itself 
expounds in the reader’s mind a theme that is the exact contrary of 
the author’s thesis. It renders the history of the Holy Roman 
Empire intelligible by making it apparent that this shade flitting 
across the stage of Western history was not, after all, the Roman 
Empire’s self, but the Roman Empire's ghost; and it explains the 
paradox of the Emperor Francis being the legitimate successor 
of the Emperor Augustus by showing that he was so by a far- 
fetched legal fiction. Bryce had a great book to write, and he wrote 


Unit*: Vhc Holy Homan I'nipnc (7th edition, l,ondon 1SS4, Macmillan), p. 1. 
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it in the grand manner of his age. Yet it is great in spite of, and not 
because of, the current conceit of continuity which had captivated his 
imagination and perhaps actually inspired him to take up his pen. 

Examples of barren controversies into which the will-o’-the-wisp 
of ‘Continuity’ inveigled historians in Freeman’s time arc the 
dispute over the question whether the self-governing communes 
which emerged in the cities of Northern Italy at the transition from 
‘the Dark Ages’ to ‘the Middle Ages’ of Western history were 
survivals, or ‘mere revivals’, of the self-governing municipalities 
which were known to have existed in those same cities under the 
early Roman Empire ; and the not less acrimonious dispute over the 
question whether the Greeks who fought the War of Independence 
against the Turks in 1821-9 were physically descended from the 
Greeks of the Pcriclean Age or from ‘meie graecized Slavs’ who 
had supplanted the ancient population of Greece in the Dark Ages. 
In both these controversies, the historical evidence, such as it is, 
appears to tell decidedly in favour of the hypothesis of ‘revival’; 
but under the influence of the prejudice that ‘mere imitation, mere 
artificial revival’, is somehow a poorer thing than ‘abiding and 
unbroken tradition’, the ‘revivalists’ were denounced by Greek and 
Italian scholar-patriots as foreign enemies who were maliciously 
seeking to despoil tw o ancient nations of some of the most valuable 
properties in their lumber-rooms; and a hypothesis of ‘survival’ 
was intrepidly brought into action, in the teeth of the historical 
evidence, ns a counterblast. 

The second misjudgement into which Freeman was betrayed by 
his over-statement of the continuity of history was that lie equated 
with ‘Universal History’ the histories of the two particular societies, 
the Hellenic and the Western, which he had fused together in 
his imagination through failure to apprehend the exact relation in 
which they really stood to one another, lie enunciated this judge- 
ment with characteristic vigour: 

‘The history of Rome is the history of the European World. It ii> in 
Rome that all the earlier states of the European World lose themselves; 
it is out of Rome that all the states of the later European World take 
their being. The true meaning of Roman history as a branch of uni\ ersal 
history, or rather the absolute identity of Roman Imto r y with universal 
history, can only be fully understood by giving special attention to those 
ages of the history of Europe which are commonly most neglected. ' 1 

Yet, notwithstanding such passages as the above, Freeman was 
not given over to ibis second error completely. In the back of his 
mind he was aware all the time that other worlds with other 
histories did exist outside the limits of the Hellenic and the 


1 Freeman, op. cit., p. 3^7. 
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Western World and beyond the range of Hellenic and Western 
history. Moreover, he realized that, in this broader historical 
landscape, ‘the Unity of History 5 could still be discerned and that 
here it was discernible not at all in the form of a continuity of 
objective events but wholly in the form of similarities in tendency 
and structure. 1 

‘European history forms one whole in the strictest sense, but between 
European and Asiatic history the connexion is only occasional and 
incidental. The fortunes of the Roman Empire had no effect on the 
internal revolutions of the Saracenic Caliphate, .Mill less effect had they 
on the momentary dominion of the House of Jenghiz or on the Mogul 
Empire in India. Yet the way in which the European Empire and its 
several kingdoms broke m pieces had its exact parallel in those distant 
Eastern monarchies/* 

From this passage we may conjecture th it if, in Freeman’s time, 
Western historians had had at their disposal as much knowledge 
of the history of other societies besides the Hellenic Society and the 
Western Society as we have in our generation, Freeman would have 
realized that Hellenic and Western history only covered a fraction 
of the lield of umveisal history, and that in equating the relation 
between them with 'continuity’ sum phase and endeavouring to 
stretch the two histories, thus erroneously fused together, into 
covering the whole field, he was falling into a misconception of 
growth, as a movement whose track is a straight line, from which 
his appreciation of the comparalive method of study ought to have 
emancipated him. 

So much injustice, and in tribute of admiration, to Freeman. 


Additional Note 

It mas be observed that in l reeman’s time the histones of two out of the four living 
non-Wcstcrn societies namclv the Islamic and the Hindu- -and also tin* histories of two 
extinct so* ictus -the S\riai and the Indii -which were rcspi i tiv eh ‘apparented’ to 
tin sc, wf re considerably less will known than thev are tn-da* , that the knowledge of the 
histones of the ! gvpti.u, ^unmu., Hahvlomc, Mayan, Cential American, and Andtan 
societies was in his time still so rudimentary as to he prat tic alls useless for the purpose 
of comparative studs ind ttiat the existence of the Mmoan and the HntCe x<x ictus was 
not only unknown but unsuspected (as was also the existence of ‘the Indus C ultuic', it 
this turns out to be an independent representative of the specieA. On the other hand, 
I reeman possessed, and made use of, the materials for studvtng lKyantine historv 
without apparetith appreciating their si’mhwince for the morphology of universal 
history. Moreovei, he ignored Sinn historv and Far Eastern history, though, had he 
cared to study these, thev vveie almost a«. accessible to him as thev aie tn a Western 

1 In this context, however, he rather disparages ‘mere analogs * hv contrast with ‘long 
chains of events hound together in the direct relation of cai se and elicit (Op »dt , 
p 313, quoted above ) 

1 ( >p, eit , p On pp u i 5 he discusses another parallel the tendency for the 

prestige of 'universal states’ like the Roman Empire and the Arjh Caliphate to outlast 
their material power in such strength that the vorv ‘successor-states’ which have forcibly 
taken the material power to themselves are unable to dispense with some form of 
legitimation at the hands of the nominal ‘world-rulers’ whom thev have supplanted uc 
facto hut who remain tie jure the sole founts and dispensers of lawful authority. 
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historian in 11)33 for the matt rials which had bun communicated to Western scholars 
by the mignihccnt researches md public ations of tlu Jesuit missionaries in ( him 
during the century an i \ n 1075 1 7 / s h iu n it been appreu lblv incit ased or improved 
from th it (I n to this (On this point, set Hudson, G b l uiope ami ( hina (1 nnde n 
1931 \rnohl), pp 3-6 7 ) 

\\ h\ \\ is it tha f I rccnian did not turn this great bodv of accessible knowledge al out 
Sinn lustorv md l ir 1 astern history ti* account for the purpose of comparative Uudy ? 
His neglect ot this valuiblc u source is thrown into relief by the good use that hid been 
made ot it irmmdntelv after it hid been opened up by his prcdecessois \ oil tire and 
Gibbon \ oil urc gives the Simt and bar 1 istein boucty tlu place of h< nnur in lus 
Hntoin (its \hrun and it is 1 npossible to re id I he }hsto?\ of the Dtdine uni l all oj the 
Rowan I wpm without becoming await tint a eonttmporuv empire ot ctjual sc lie ind 
pietensions was declining and tilling m mother cpnrter of the World and this though 
the Celt still 1 npire only enters into Gibbon s story incidentally apropos ot the migra- 
tions of the Huns and the* Mongols I hus ime ng Western scholars a hundred years 
before 1 re* nun s time as among Western scholirs to day in interest 111 Smu hi tc rv 
anti 1 ar I astern history w is in the air W h\ was this intc rest in suspense 111 I re email s 
time 5 Was the i^htemth century pent hunt towards Sine logs replaced by the nine 
tunth century pi 1 hunt tow irds S mskrit studies Or is the e^plinitmn to he found in 
tlu sensitiveness ot mivemmis on the cultural plane to movements on the politic il 
I lane ? Was the el mge in tht attitude of Western s< holars towards the Sime and 1 ar 
bisttrn culture trom 1 mood of respect ind curiosity to a posture of contempt ind 
indifference in indirect effect ot the revolutioi in the political rchtioris between the 
Manchti 1 nipirt md the Western 1 ’oucis which had occurred between Gibbons ind 
1 re ctnan s times 

In the interval the Hirbanans from ♦ t South Sea h id take 1 the ( elcstial I mpirt hv 
storm opei irig C hmese je rts to Western ti ide In f >i e of arms and c impelling the 
Marchu Imperial Government to grant to Western Governments and their mtionils 
those e\*r 1 ti rnt ml privilege s in the newly ope ntd tre itv poits < 1 g bin 1 w hi h t 1 e 
O^tomm Impenil (government alre 1 iv aeeerdtd to them in the 1 thtl u du In mt 
before the w irs and tre itu s of 1 S 10 hi the t tie stills h td be en ace< pted bv the Sc utn 
Sea Birharians more or less at their own \ duition is uptrior perse ns In h s then 1 
quarter ot a century the riles hul been reversed and the Westerners hid tstilli bed 
themselves m l huu is a \ riv dej td minority among a he rd of \alive CeuliWe Urn 
historuns who had seen the hind of the I e rd revcaleel in tluir d i\ in this dis e mhture 
of the ht ithc n l c expected to w iste the u tune in exploring native f tp iths when the v 
miglit be mapping out the gre it 1 ighw 1 alrni' whu h the l he st n 1 t< j Ic h 1 1 ti neile d 
lroi 1 Grcctt thrush R< me to the Promt ed I md in the West 5 I \ Ontntt Im' \n 
exploded fallacy \ftcr all, can any good thing come out e f Nj/ireth 

Seinu uch ch mge e t outlook ir due 1 i by the triumph e I s it 1 n ilism and Industn ill m 
in Western historians minds may perhap explain the pirulox tint a 1 etc man shi ul 1 
have ntglte ted a he'd <f ccrnpartlive hist >ric d sUiuy which hid been as lelue u 1> 
cultivated bv a Gild on and a V o!t urc 

lor an autl ntirivc discu^snn <f the eclif e ef ( hirtse cullural jiesiqt in the 
nineteenth ct lturv sec further Hudson rp eit jp 3^7 S 
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THE SCIIISM IN THE IKANIC WORLD AND THE 
INCORPORATION OF THE ARABIC SOCIETY INTO 
THE IRANIC 

The Differentiation of the Iranic and Arabic Worlds during the Post- 

Syriac Interregnum 

On pages 68-72, above, we have observed that after the post- 
'Abbasid interregnum, in which the Syriac Society went into 
dissolution, two new societies, both ‘affiliated’ to the Syriac, arose 
in different parts of the derelict Syriac domain. We have called 
these two sister societies the Arabic and the Iranic respectively; 
and we have drawn a comparison between this pair of Islamic 
societies ‘affiliated’ to the Svriac Society and the pair of Christian 
societies - the Orthodox and the Western- that are ‘affiliated 1 to 
the Hellenic Society. Our comparison, however, has brought out 
an important point of difference between the respective histories 
of these two pairs of societies of the second generation; and while 
this difference was not strictly relevant to the purpose of the 
chapter in which it came to light, it may prove to have some bearing 
on our Study of History nevertheless. On this account it may be 
convenient to pursue the investigation in the present Annex. 

This difference in the histories of the pair of Christian and the 
pair of Islamic societies may be recapitulated as follows. The two 
Christian societies, when once they had become differentiated and 
segregated from one another during the interregnum, continued 
thereafter to follow' separate paths. The attempt made by our 
Western Society to incorporate Orthodox Christendom into itself 
by main force during the Middle Ages, in the course of the Cru- 
sades, was unsuccessful; and it is only w ithin the last two centuries 
and a half that the enterprise has been attempted again (and 
attempted, this time, with greater success, inasmuch as the West 
has been wise enough to refrain, on this second occasion, from 
imposing itself upon Orthodox Christendom by violence and has 
been content to win its way peacefully and gradually through the 
attraction which our modern Western culture has exercised upon 
Orthodox Christian hearts and minds). In this respect, the history 
of the relations between the Iranic and the Arabic Society has taken 
a markedly different turn. For, as early as the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century of the Christian Era, about two hundred and 
fifty years after the emergence of the two Islamic societies from the 
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post- r Abbasid interregnum, the Iranic Society took the offensive 

against the Arabic Society and won a decisive victory. 

This Iranic offensive was taken, and this Iranic victory was won, 
by one particular state among those into which the Iranic Society 
had come to be articulated ; and this state was the Ottoman Empire. 
As a result of the Ottoman conquests of Syria and Egypt (in 
A.D. 1516-17) and Algeria (in A.D. 1512-19), almost the whole of the 
Arabic World with the exception of Morocco was incorporated into 
the Iranic World. The Ottoman occupation of Cairo in A.D. 1517 
was the analogue, in Islamic history, of the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders in A.D. 1204; but there was a vital difference 
in the sequel, since the Ottoman act of aggression in the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era resulted in the annexation of the 
sister-society for a period of no less than four hundred years, 
whereas the Fourth Crusade was as ineffectual as it was discredi- 
table. Thus, while Orthodox Christendom enjoyed a thousand 
years of independent life between its emergence from the post- 
Hellenic interregnum towards the end of the seventh century and 
its pacific incorporation into ‘the Great Society* of our latter-day 
Westernized World since the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the Arabic Society only enjoyed its independence for some two 
centuries and a half (approximately a.d. 1275 1525) before it was 
forcibly incorporated into the Iranic Society by the r Osmanlis in 
order to be merged in the united Sunni Islamic World which has 
existed from the sixteenth century of the Christian Era down to the 
present day. 

This sharp divergence between the respective histories of the two 
Islamic and the two Christian societies evidently requires explana- 
tion. Why was it that the Ottoman offensive against the Arabic 
World in the first quarter of the sixteenth century was successful? 
In a previous passage (on pp. 69-70) we have mentioned by 
anticipation that the conquest of the Arabic World at this juncture 
w*as virtually forced upon the 'Osmanlis in consequence of a 
religious schism within the bosom of the Iranic Society to which 
the 'Osmanlis themselves belonged; and that this schism arose 
through the unexpected and revolutionary resuscitation of Shi'ism 
as a militant political force by Isma'll Shah Safawl ( dominahatur 
A.D. 1500-24). In other words, the incorporation ot the Arabic 
World into one part- -that is to say, the Ottoman part- of the 
Iranic Work! was the consequence of a sudden and violent and 
disruptive social convulsion by which the Iranic World itself was 
first overtaken. In the present Annex, w r e have to trace out, in 
greater detail, the concatenation of events which thus abruptly and 
surprisingly deflected the course of Islamic history. 
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We may preface this investigation by pointing out, once again, 
how completely unexpected the sixteenth-century course of Islamic 
history really was. 

Down to about the year a.d. i 500, the segregation and differentia- 
tion between the infant Arabic and Iranic societies showed every 
sign of persisting and indeed of becoming more sharply accen- 
tuated. Geographically, a clearly defined frontier had arisen 
between the two worlds; and this frontier extended continuously 
from the waters of the Indian Ocean in the Persian Gulf to the 
waters of the Mediterranean in the Gulf of Alexandretta. The 
province of 'Iraq, which had been the metropolitan province of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate, had lain waste since the sack of the Imperial 
City of Baghdad by the Mongols in a.d. 1258; and in consequence 
the lower valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates had become a 
positive barrier, instead of being a link, between the regions on 
either side of it. Farther to the north-west, the line of the Euphrates, 
in the sector between the North Arabian Steppe and the Taurus 
Range, had become once again the military frontier that it had 
formerly been, for some seven centuries, in the Roman Age. From 
the first untui} B.(\ to the seventh century of the Christian Era, 
the Romans had held the line of the Euphrates first against the 
Arsacids and then against the Sasanids. From the latter part 
of the thirteenth century onwards, the Mamluks of Egypt held 
the same river-line against the Mongols and their successors. 
Finally, between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, the 
Arabic World was insulated by the barrier of the Taurus from 
the territories which the nascent Iranic Society had conquered 
from Orthodox Christendom in Anatolia, 1 while Anatolia itself 
was linked up with the main body of the Iranic World through 
Azerbaijan. 

Thus the geographical frontier between these two worlds was 
clearly defined from one end to the other by a.d. 1500; and the 
geographical insulation of the two regions on either side of this line 
had been accompanied, as we have seen, by a divergence in the 
political and cultural development of the tw r o societies w'hich were 
growing up separately in these two different geographical cradles. 
In politics, the Arabic Society looked back to the 'Abbasid Cali- 
phate while the Iranic Society looked back to the Eurasian Nomad 

1 Th.s Iranic conquest of Anatolia had begun, during the post-'Abbasid and pre- 
Iramc interregnum, with the nruption of the Saljuq Turkish barbarian invaders into 
Anatolia from the Eurasian Steppe, via Iran, in the latter half of the eleventh centuty of 
the Christian Era. The process was completed m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
bv the Turkish successor-states of the Anatolian Saljuqs and first and foremost bv the 
'Osmanlis (who were spoken of bv their co-religionists, in consequence, as 'the Ghazis 
of Rum* : the periphrasis bv which the ’Osmanlis are commonly desrribed in the memoirs 
of the Emperor Babur (tit chat a d. 1483-1530). See Babur, Zahir-ad-Din Muhammad: 
Memoirs , translated by Beveridge, A. S. (London 1922, Luzac, 2 vols.), vol. li, p. 564). 
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Empire of Chingis Khan. In culture, the Arabic Society remained 
faithful to the Classical Arabic language, while the Iranic Society 
had discarded Arabic in favour of Persian as its secular literary 
vehicle. In fact, in every important aspect of social life, the 
differentiation between the Iranic and the Arabic Society appeared, 
by a.d. 1500, to be definitive. 

Moreover, although both societies were expanding geographically 
with great vigour, neither showed any inclination to trespass 
seriously upon the other’s ground. The Arabic Society was 
directing its expansion across the Sahara into Tropical Africa and 
across the Indian Ocean into Indonesia. The Iranic Society was 
expanding out of Anatolia into South-Eastern Europe and out of 
Hindustan into the Deccan and out of Transoxania over the 
Eurasian Steppe ; but until the close of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era the two sister-societies stood, so to speak, back to 
back, and rarely collided with one another. Their mutual trespasses 
down to that date can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
invasions of Syria by Mongol armies in the years 1260, 1281, 1299- 
1300, and 1303, and by Timur in 1400 -1, may be reckoned as 
Iranic incursions into the Arabic domain ; and we may count it as 
an Arabic incursion into the Iranic domain when the Mamluk 
Sultan Beybars defeated the Mongols at Abulustcyn in the fast- 
nesses of the Taurus and occupied Caesarea on the Anatolian 
Plateau in a.d. 1277. these incursions were exceptional. For 
the most part, the two societies steered clear of one another from 
the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era until the 
opening of the sixteenth. 

The next point to observe is that although, during this period, 
the Arabic and Iranic worlds were more or less isolated from one 
another, the intercommunication between the different parts of 
each of these two worlds was actively maintained. In the Arabic 
World in the fourteenth century of the Christian Era, the statesman 
and philosopher Ibn Khaldun moved freely from his birth-place at 
Tunis to Fez and ( kranada in one direction and to Cairo and Damas- 
cus in the other; and he appears to have found himself almost 
equally at home in any of these local seats of the Arabic culture. 1 
Similarly, in the Iranic zone, the poet and philosopher Muhammad 
Jelal-ed-Dln ( vivebat A.D. 1207-73) found no difficulty in migrating 
from his birth-place at Balkh, in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, to 
Qomyah in Anatolia, where he made himself so thoroughly at home 
that he is remembered at this day not as Balkhi but as Riiml. 
With equal facility, a Turkish soldier of fortune like Ertoghrul, 
the father of 'Osman the eponym of the 'Osmanlis, could traverse 

1 For Ibn Khaldun’s career, sec further III. C (n) (6), vol. ni, pp 321-8, below. 
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the Tranic World from the Transoxanian fringe of the Eurasian 
Steppe to the north-western escarpment of the Anatolian Plateau , T 
while other Eurasian adventurers, turning their faces in a different 
direction, were able as easily to traverse Afghanistan, in order to 
seek and find their fortunes in India, from the days of Mahmud 
ot Ghaznah to the days of Babur of Farghana. In fact, down to 
the generation of Babur the Timurid (vivebat a.d. 1483-1530) and 
Isma'll Shah Safawl ( dominabatur A.D. 1499/ 1500- 15 23/4) and the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I (imperabat a.d. 1512-20), this active social 
intercommunication between the different parts of the Iranic 
World- a healthy circulation of the blood in the body social — 
continued without intermission. 

From the remote domain which they had carved out for them- 
selves in the European provinces of Orthodox Christendom, the 
Ottoman ‘Ghazis of Rum* still looked to the heart of the Iranic 
World for intellectual light and leading. The Ottoman Sultan 
Bavezid II {imperabat a.d. 1481-1512), who was the father of 
Selim I and the son of Mehmed the Conqueror, was in corre- 
spondence with the divines and the men of letters of Khurasan, 
including the poet Jam! and the Sunni doctor Farid-ad-Dln 
Ahmad-i-Tafta/anI: the Shaykh-al-Islam of Herat who was put to 
death by Shah lsma il in \.d. 1510 for refusing to pay lip service 
to the ShFl creed. 2 'The Timurid ruler of Herat, Sultan Ilusayn 
b. Mansur b. Bayqara [regnabat a.d. 1468-1506), was J ami's patron, 
and his patronage was not confined to Persian literature. For it was 
Sultan Ilusayn’s minister of state Mir 'All Shir Nawa’I ( decessit 
a.d. 1501) who gathered round him a literary circle which created 
a new Turk! literature on the Persian model; and, while this 
'Turkish literary movement in Khurasan was an artificial and 
ephemeral plant, which did not long survive the ensuing political 
and religious storms to which Khurasan was exposed, had a 
permanent effect in stimulating the growth of another 'Turkish 
literature, in the kindred Ottoman Turkish language, at the 
opposite extremity of the Iranic World. 3 

In return for these cultural gifts, 4 the Court of Constantinople 
gave asylum to the prince Badi'-az-Zaman, the son of Sultan 
Ilusayn Bayqara, after the overrunning of Khurasan, about a.d. 

1 For Ertoghrul’s trek, see further II. I) (\), vol. 11, p. 151, below. 

2 Browne, K. G : A Literary Jits to? v of Persia , vol. iv (Cambridge 1928, Urmersitv 
Press), p. 69. Letters addressed bv Bayezid to Jami, Karid-ad-DIn, and other leading 
lights in Khurasan arc preserved in the hrst volume of Fuidun Btv's Munsha'dt-i- 
Saldtirr. a collection of state papers which was compiled in a d. 1574 and printed at 
Constantinople in a. l>. i 8*8. 

3 For the influence ot Mir ‘All Shir NawaYs literary circle at Herat upon Ottoman 
Turkish literature, see Browne, op. cit., vol 111, pp. 398-9 and 422-3. 

* For the cultural achievements ot the Timunds. see further 11 . D (v), vol. 11 . pp. 
148-50, below. 
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IS 07 » by the Uzbeg Nomad invaders from the Eurasian Steppe. 1 
And there are other instances, besides, of a reciprocal give-and- 
take between the two extremities of the lranic World. While 
literary inspirations and political refugees were travelling westward 
from Khurasan to Rum, Rumi technique and technicians were 
travelling eastward from South-Eastern Europe to Khurasan and 
Transoxania. The Timurid Emperor Babur repeatedly refers in 
his Memoirs to his employment of the Rumi battle array : a forma- 
tion of wagons, linked to one another by chains, with firing-parties 
of artillery and musketeers posted in the intervals. 2 These tactical 
arrangements were superintended for Babur by a Rumi soldier of 
fortune named Mustafa, 3 who incurred the jealousy of Babur’s 
official master of arms, Ustad 'All Qull. 4 Nor was the Ottoman 

1 For the Uzbeg invasion see pp 371-7, btlow Badi c -n/- 7 aman found nsvlum with 
Shah Ismail in the hrst instance, and was brought troni Tabriz to Constantinople In 
Sultan Selim when the *Osmanhs evacuated Tabriz atttr their momtntar) occupation 
of the Safawi capital in A D 1514,- (bee pp 38s b, below ) 

2 This self-same military formation was tmplo\id in the fifteenth culture of the 
Christian Era bv the Hussites in Bohemia, and the resemblance in detail between the 
Hussite and the Mughal ‘lagers’ is too close to be fortuitous — in spite of thL remoteness 
of the Bohemian plains from those of Noithern India Since wt know, on Babur’s own 
evidence, that this formation, as used b> him in India, wa^ dt lived from an Ottoman 
source, we ma\ conjecture that the Hussitts, on their side, denied it from the same 
quarter T he channel of communication in this cast was doubtless Hungarv Bohemia’.* 
south-eastern neighbour, who, throughout the hftctnth untun, was in intimate 
political and military relations with Bohemia on the one side and with the Ottoman 
Empire on the other In anj case, the Rumi battle-formation was as novel and then fun 
as effective, when it was introduced b\ the Hussites into Western I uropc as when it 
was introduced into India b> Babur It was designed, of course, to baffle' the heavy 
ca/alry which at that time wtre the staple arm in the Western and the lranic worlds 
alike The combination of wagons with artillery and musketeers was just whit might 
be expected from the 'Osmanhs with their Nomadic tradition and the ir aptitude for 
Western technique 

Count Lutzow gives the following account of the lager-tactics which were employed 
by the Hussite forces in Bohemia, during their warfare with the anti-Hus-utc Cr isaders 
(bellum gerebatur cvca \ d .1419-36), on the initiative of the Hussite leader 2 iJka 
(vtiebat area 1378-1424; 

'The hradba vozovi (‘W agenburg’, wagon-fort or lager of wagons’), if rot absolute W 
2 iika’s invention, became, entirely through him, a serious f< aturi in Bohemian warfart 
from the scant} and contradictory accounts that have rtached us it appears that thi 
wagons or chariots of the Bohemian armies were linked togtthir bv strong non chains, 
ana were used not only for defence, hut also for offensive movements All the warriors, 
except the few horsemen as well as the women and children who accompanied the 
armies, found shelter in these wagons, which in time of battle were generally formed in 
four lines or columns T he wagons were covered with steel or iron iron tlad, to use a 
modem term— and tf e best marksmen were placed next to the driver of tat h of them 
In case of defeat, the wagons formed what was practically a fortified entrenchment 
When an offensive movement was undertaken, the drivers of the wagons at one end 
of the* line of battle attempted to outflank the enem>, and after 2izka’s nun had become 
accustomed to warfare, often succeeded in dointf so It ma> be noticed that the wide 
plains of Bohemia, which then — as now- — were little intersect* d bv ditches or lcnces, 
offered every advantage to this novel system of warfare 2izka also seems to base* given 
his attention to fire-arms, as the picked marksmen whom he placed next to the drivers 
of the wagons soon became the terror of the Germans, through the prmsion of their 
fire, whilst the few and unwieldy field-pieces which accompanied the Bohemian armies 
were yet far superior 1 > anything the Germans and other enemits could then bring to 
battle against them ’ (LUtzow, Count Francis. Bohemia An Historical Sketch (London 
1896, Chapman Sc Hal I), pp 184-9 ) 

3 For Babur’s references to Mustafa Rumi or to the Rumi battle-formation, see the 
Memotrs, ed. Beveridge, vol 11, pp. 469, 550, 564, 635. 

♦ Babur, ed cit , vol. 11, p 550. hrom 'All Quli’s name and profession, one might 
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technique which found its way eastward exclusively military. 
Babur mentions a Rumi medical remedy 1 ; and, three generations 
earlier, 2 a certain Salah-ad-Din Musa Qadi-zada-i-RumP was one 
of the savants who compiled for the Timurid prince Ulugh Beg 
the famous set of astronomical tables that were completed in 
AJ>. J 437/ 8 - 4 

It must be added that there was not, within the interior of either 
of our two worlds, any regional segregation of communities on 
the basis of language; for though Turkish as well as Persian was 
current in the Iranic World, and Berber as well as Arabic in the 
Arabic World, the Berber and the Turkish vernaculars were simply 
the vulgar tongues of camp and court ; and they did not dispute the 
claims of Arabic and Persian, in their respective geographical 
spheres, to be the vehicles of official transactions and of literary 
works of art. In the Iranic World, at the turn of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian lira, the literary use of the 
Turkish language was still in its infancy; and this infant literature 
in the vulgar tongue w'as not a symptom of linguistic or regional 
nationalism in the modern Western sense. It is a remarkable fact 
that the t»vo giim antagonists Isrna'il Shah Safawi and Selim 
Padishah 'Osmanli were both poets as well as men of blood. But 
in Western e>es it is perhaps still more remarkable that Isma'il, the 
political founder of ‘Modern Persia’, followed the new fashion of 
Mir 'All Shir Nawa’I in writing his verses almost exclusively in the 
Turkish idiom which was his native vernacular, whereas Selim, 
the sovereign of ‘Turkey 1 , persisted in writing almost exclusively 
in Persian. s 

Thus, down to about a.d. 1500, the Arabic and Iranic worlds were 
more or less isolated from one another, while at the same time 
either world was substantially a unity in itself. This state of affairs, 
however, w r as radically and permanently upset by the career of 
Isma'il Shah Safawi, the resuscitator of Shi'ism as a militant 
political force. 

The Eclipse 0/ the Shi* ah 

In order to understand the revolutionary character of Shah 
Isnia'll’s work, it is necessary to remind ourselves of the history 
of the Shi'ah before Shah Isma il’s time. 

hazard the guess that he was a refugee $hi'i from Anatolia who had entered Sh5h 
Isma'il’s service and afterwards transferred into Babur’s. 

1 Babur: Alemnhs, ed. eit , vol. n, p. 657. 

2 Babur was Timur's great-great-great-grandson, Ulugh Beg his grandson. 

3 Browne, op. cit., vol. 111, p. 3S6. 

♦ For Ulugh Beg’s patronage of astronomical research, see further II. D (v), vol. ii, 

P- *49. , . 

s Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 12-13. 
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Down to the moment of Shah Ismael’s dramatic entry upon the 
stage, the survival of Shi 'ism in the Iranic and Arabic worlds must 
have seemed to intelligent Sunni observers to be really nothing more 
than one of the curiosities of history : a relic of the past which could 
have little or no significance for the future. The Shi ' ism which 
had survived the post- 'Ahbasid interregnum in the crannies and 
corners of Dar-al-Islam was in fact the flotsam and jetsam of a 
movement which belonged to the last chapter in the history of the 
extinct Syriac Society and which reflected the social conditions 
of that now obsolete age. 

In its origin, the Shi'ah was the faction of one of the rival Meccan 
houses that laid claim to the Caliphate in a domestic quarrel over 
the spoils of victory among the primitive Arab Muslim conquerors, 
who had reunited under one rule the vast territories that had once 
been embraced in the Achaemenian Empire before the Hellenic 
intrusion upon the Syriac World. Thereafter, when the House of 
f Ali had been worsted in the competition for the Caliphate, first by 
the House of Umayyah and finally by the House of 'Abbas, the 
Shi'ah still perpetuated its own existence, in its already stereotyped 
role as an embodiment of frustrated ambitions, by broadening its 
basis and identifying itself with the reaction of the non- Arab 
subjects of the Caliphate against the Arab ascendancy. The most 
important of these non-Arab communities wcie the Iranians in 
the eastern and the Berbers in the western provinces of the Aiab 
Empire; and, of these tw T o, the Iranians were the more highly 
cultivated and the more self-conscious party. Accordingly, under 
the 'Ahbasid regime at Baghdad, from the latter part Of the eighth 
century of the Christian Era onwards, we find Slu'ism perpetually 
seeking to propagate 'itself into Iran in the one direction and into 
the Maghrib in the other direction from its original stronghold in 
Low'er 'Iraq, which was a meeting-place of the Aramaic, Iranian, 
and Arabic elements of the Syriac culture. 1 

In Iran, it w'as the (Zaydl) Shl'i and not the Sunni \ersion of 
Islam that was adopted b} the outlying Iranians in the fastness of 
the Caspian Provinces when they tardily abandoned their ancestral 
Zoroastrianism in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian 
Era; 2 and in the tenth century these recently comerted Daylamls 

1 Sec the note bv Professor H A R Gibb at the tnd of tlu> \nm v 

Compare the conversion of the Teutonic barbarians in the no-man’s-land hevond 
the European frontiers of the Roman 1 mpire to Arian instead of Catholic l hri^Manifv 
in the fourth century ot the C hristian I la In both thtse cast s wt may dote* r the result 
of tvvo convergent ter dencies a tendcniv on the part ot truns-frontu r dissidents or 
barbarians to maintain some show of individuality in the form in which they eventually 
succumb to an expanding civilization, when they lannot avoid succumbing to some 
extent, and the tendency for a dist ountenam ed or persecuted minoritarian religion 
to abandon the interior of the world to which it belongs and to seek compensation by 
winning new convtrts on the periphtiy (1 or this lattu tendency, compare the itntri- 
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produced a ShI f I dynasty, the Buwayhids, who overran the whole of 
Western Iran and descended upon 'Iraq and imposed their will 
upon the 'Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad. 1 In the Maghrib, a Shi'l 
principality which held its own for nearly two centuries (a.d. 
788-985) between the remnant of the Umayyad Caliphate in the 
Iberian Peninsula and the 'Abbasid dominion over the rest of 
the Syriac World was founded in Morocco in a.d. 788 by an 
'Alid, Idris b. 'Abdallah, after he had tried and failed to make head 
against the 'Abbasids at Medina. At about the same time, a 
Khariji [‘Dissident’] principality which endured for a century and 
a half (a.d. y()i- 908) was founded in the hinterland of Ifriqijah by a 
Persian adventurer named Rustem W'ho won the allegiance of the 
Zenata Berbers. 2 The Rustemids extended their rule or influence 
from the coast of Algeria to the hinterland of Tripoli, and severed 
the communication by land between the 'Abbasid Caliphs at 
Baghdad and their Aghlabid lieutenants in Tunisia. 3 Finally, in 
a.d. 909, both the Sunni Aglilabids and the Khariji Rustemids 
were supplanted in Ifriqlyah and its hinterland by the Fatimids, 
who made their fortunes by winning the allegiance of the Katama 
Berbers, Rustemids had made theirs by winning the allegi- 

ance of the Zenata. 4 The actual founder of the Fatimid Power in 
Ifriqlj ah was the head of a Shib propaganda organization in Syria 
who styled himself al-Mahdl Abu Muhammad 'Uhavdallah and 
claimed descent from ‘All and Fatimah through the Seventh Imam 
-- though his real name was said by the opponents of the Fatimids 
to be Sa'id b. al-Husayn b. 'Abdallah b. Maymun al-Qaddah, 
and his grandfather 'Abdallah, who had created the propaganda 
organization which al-Mahdi had inherited, was reputed to have 
been no true descendant of Alt but merely the son of an oculist 
who w r as a native of the town of Ahwaz in the Iranian p r ovince of 
Khuzistan. 

In a.d. 969 the Fatimids, at the head of their Katama henchmen, 
succeeded in conquering Kgjpt and Southern Syria (a country 
which was apt to share the political fortunes of Eg\pt in this age); 

fugal movements of the Russian Orthtdnx C hriUiun 'Old Believers’ from the centre 
to the tin urnfc rein c of the Russian I nipiu, ot the Pilgrim I athers overscan, and ot the 
Mormons into l tah (see II D t\i>, \ol n, pp 22 i 2, bclov). and the expansion of 
the S>nac religions Judaism, ( hnstianm . Islam in concentric waves (>-ec II D (\i), 
vol 11, Annex, below) ) 

1 See II. D (vn), Annex (mu), vol 11 , p 4*8, below. 

2 l or the Mhadi sect, which is a sur\i\al ot the Khanii Power that once cnated and 
maintained the Rustemid principally , ste further li D (vi), v ol 11, p 2*0, below 

1 The confederates of the Rustemids in the hints. 1 land of Tnpoh were their fellow - 
khanjis the Berbers ot Jahal Nalusah (See Gau«ier. F 1 * Les Steeles Obu~*s du 
Maghreb (Paris 1927, Pa>otb pp. 2Q 4 f> ) Compare the hemming in ot the Cartha* mian 
dominions from sea to sea by the Numidian Powtr in tt r second ernturv B t 

4 For the recurrent common features ot these Shi‘i and Khariji principalities in the 
Maghrib — the arrival of an adventurer from the Levant and his adoption as a leader by 
some local Berber peoplc—see Gautier, op cit , p. 312. 
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and for a time it seemed as though not only the 'Abbasid Caliphate 
at Baghdad but Sunnism itself might be overwhelmed by a con- 
vergence of victorious Shi r i Powers from all quarters of the compass. 
The Carmathians, who were co-religionists of the Fatimids, 1 had 
built up a military, and militant, Power in Arabia which terrorized 
the fringes of Syria and 'Iraq for about a century ( circa a.i>. 890- 
990). In a.d. 930 the Carmathians actually sacked Mecca and 
carried off the Black Stone from the Ka'bah. At the same time, 
'Iraq and Western Iran were under the dominion of the Shi'i 
Buwayhids, who dictated the policy of the 'Abbasid Caliphs at 
Baghdad. There were actually forty weeks, in a.d. 1058-9, when, 
in Baghdad itself, the Khutbah was recited in the name of the 
Fatimid Caliph Mustansir. 2 This was not, however, the outcome 
of any fraternization between the DaylamI Iranian Shi'i henchmen 
of the Buwayhids and the Katama Berber Shi'i henchmen of the 
Fatimids in an union sacree against the 'Abbasid Caliphate and 
the Arab ascendancy. For the momentary master of Baghdad who 
gave this fleeting recognition to the Fatimids’ pretensions was not 
a Buwayhid but an ephemeral Turkish war-lord who temporarily 
occupied Baghdad after the overthrow of the Buwayhids, in a.d. 
1055-6, by the Saljuqs. The Buwayhids differed in religion from 
the Fatimids, as well as from the Carmathians, inasmuch as they 
belonged to the Zaydi or Six-Imam and not to the Seven-Imam 
branch of the Shl'ah; 1 and, apart from religious considerations, 
they found their political interest in keeping the 'Abbasid Caliphs 
on their throne in Baghdad as puppets manipulated by Buwayhid 
hands; and therefore the Buwayhids, so long as they refnained in 
power, w T ere steadfast in refusing to recognize the Fatimids’ claims 
to the Caliphate. Indeed, these claims were not even recognized 
by the Carmathians, who contested the possession of Syria with the 
Fatimids by force of arms. Through this failure to make common 
cause, the three Shi'i Pow r ers that had arisen simultaneously 
in the tenth century of the Christian Era threw away the oppor- 
tunity for securing the triumph of Shi'ism which offered itself 
between the entry of the Fatimids into Cairo in a.d. 969 and the 
entry of the Saljuqs into Baghdad in A.D. 1055. Thereafter, the 
political power of Shi'ism receded in the Syriac World as rapidly 
as it had previously advanced. 

1 The Fatimids and the Carmathians were co-religionists in the most cxa< t sense, 
since they were both adherents of the Isma’ili or Seven-Imam form of Shi'ism which 
had been created by 'Abdallah b Maymun The founder of the C annathians, Harridan 
Qarmat, wa*. one of 'Abdallah’s missionaries, while the founder rtf the fatimids was 
'Abdallah’s grandson 

2 Lane-Poole, S A History of Ff*ypt in the Middle A%es, and edition (London 1914, 
Methuen), pp 13&-9 

2 The Sni'i missionaries who had converted Davlam from Zoroastrianism m the 
ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian Era had been Zaydis. 
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This political collapse of Shi 'ism was an accomplished fact before 
the end of the interregnum ( circa A.D. 975- 1275) which intervened 
between the break-up of the 'Abbasid Caliphate and the emergence, 
from its ruins, of the nascent Arabic and Iranic societies which 
stood to the defunct Syriac Society in the relation of ‘Apparenta- 
tion-and- Affiliation \ In Ifriqiyah, Sunnism regained the ascen- 
dancy over Shi'ism circa a.d. 1044- 6, when the chieftain of the 
Sanhaja Berbers, to whom the Fatimids had delegated their 
authority in their original dominions after their conquest of Egypt, 
revolted against his overlord, renounced the Shl'i doctrine, and 
accepted investiture from the hands of the 'Abbasid Caliph at 
Baghdad. The subsequent Berber masters of the Maghrib and 
Andalusia- -the Murabits ( circa a.d. 1056-1147) and the Muwah- 
hids (circa a.d. i 130-1269) -followed the established Berber prac- 
tice of expressing their political self-consciousness in a religious 
form; but, among these outer barbarians from the Sahara and the 
Atlas, the form which this expression took w*as not Shi'ism but an 
exaggeration of the Sunni Orthodoxy. 1 In Iran, again, the Turkish 
Saljuqs from the Eurasian Steppe, who overthrew 7 and superseded 
the Iranian buwavhids from Daylam, weie as faithful to Sunnism 
and as hostile to Shi'ism as their Murahit Berber contemporaries 
and counterparts in the Maghrib. The final blow to Shi'ism was 
struck when the Fatiinid Caliphate was snuffed out in Egypt itself 
by Saladin in a.d. 1171, as the result of a competition for the 
mastery of Egypt between the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
the successors of the Saljuqs in Syria and the Jazirah. 2 

Thereafter, it was only in the crannies and corners of Dar-al- 
Islam that Shi'ism survived as a political force. 

In the highlands of the Yaman, for example, the Zaydl form of 
Shi'ism asserted itself at an early date, and has maintained itself 
down to the present day, as a religious expression of local particu- 
larism: the reaction of the highlander against the lowlander, of 
the cultivator against the Nomad, and of the ancient culture of the 
Yaman against the parvenue culture of the Ilijaz. 3 The present 
Zaydl Imams, who have reigned at San 'a since the end of the first 
Ottoman occupation in a.d. 1633, are the successors of the Rassid 
Imams who founded a Shi'l principality in the more remote fast- 
ness of Sa'dah as early as a.d. 893; and, at the moment when 

* This contrast between the Shi'ism of the rclativeh cultivated Katama and the 
Sunnism ot their more barbarous kinsmen and successors the Muiabits and Xluwah- 
hids may be compared, m the history of the Teutonic Volkerwanderung during the 
post-Hellenic intei regnuin, with the contrast between the Aria.nsm ot the Goths and the 
Catholicism of the b ranks and Angles. 

* This competition had begun with the invasion of Eg\pt by King Amaury of Jeru- 
salem in A.n. 1 163. 

J It will be seen that the role of Shi'ism in the Yaman has been not unlike its role in 
Iran. 
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Shi'ism was collapsing politically in the Maghrib and in Iran, 
the whole of the Yam an, including the San a, was conquered by the 
short-lived Shi i dynasty of the Kulayhids ( circa a.d. 1037-1101). 

On the other hand, the Isma'ili or Seven - 1 mam sect of the Shi 'ah, 
which had been politically paramount in fully half of Dar-al-Islam 
when the Fatimids and the Carmathians w ere at the height of their 
power, was restricted, before the end of the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, to two groups of fastnesses — one in Northern Iran 
on the southern slopes of the Elbruz Range, and the other in 
Northern Syria in the Jabal Ansariyah — which were held by a 
remnant of the Tsma'ilTs who made themselves notorious under 
the name of the Assassins. 1 And the Assassins barely outlasted the 
post-'Abbasid and pre-Iranic interregnum. Their Iranian fast- 
nesses were reduced to submission by the Mongol conqueror 
Hulagu about a.d. 1255 ; and the temporary recovery of the citadel 
of Alamut by the last ‘Grand Master’ of the ‘Order’, Rukn-ad-Dln 
Khurshah, in a.d. 1275-6, simply resulted in the extirpation of the 
sect in Iran by Hulagu ‘s successor Abaqa. The Syrian fastnesses 
of the sect were reduced by the Egyptian Mamluks in a.d. 1270. 
Since then, the Isma'llis have been represented by the Syrian 
branch of the sect, which survived the loss of its independence and 
has lived on in obscurity, and by a diaspora in India, where, under 
new social and psychological conditions, the descendants of the 
Assassins have undergone their astonishing transformation into the 
mild ‘nation of shopkeepers’ who pay Peter’s Pence to the Agha 
Khan under the name of Khwajas.” Their Ia.st sur\ mg fastness is 
in Hunza, between Gilgit and the Pamirs. 

In the last quarter of the thirteenth centur) of the Christian 
Era, when the post-'ABbasid interregnum was drawing to its close 
and the nascent Arabic and Iranic societies were beginning to 
emerge, almost the only overt adherents of Shi'ism that were still 
to be found within the boundaries of Dar-al-lslam were the Zaydls 
in the Yaman and the Imamis — that is to say, the followers of the 
Twelve-Imam sect of the Shi f ah, as opposed to the Seven-Imam 
Isma'ills — who were maintaining themselves here and there: for 
example in the Jabal 'Amil at the southern end of the Lebanon 


1 The Assassins were a militant branch of the Isnia'ilis who were organized by 
Hasan-i-Sabbah about a D 1090. Thur method of action was the assassination of 
princes, and they did their work impartially, for the list of their victims includes their 
fellow-Isma'ih the Fatimid Caliph al-Amir, whom thev assassinated in a n 1130, as well 
as a host of bunrus and C hnstians. The word ‘assassinate’ itself is derived fiom the name 
of the Assassins, and their name is derived in turn from the hashish or hemp-fumes 
with which their desperadoes used to intoxicate themselves before making their attentats. 
For Hasan-i-Sabbah and the Assassins, see Browne, EG .A Littrary History of 
Persia, vol. 11 (London 1906, Fisher Unwin), pp 201-11, and Yule, Sir Henry. The 
Book of Set Marco Polo, 3rd edition (London 1903, Murray, 2 veils ), vol 1, pp 139-48 ) 
* For the Khwajas, see further II. D (vi), vol 11, pp 238-9, below. 
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Range in Syria, in the East Arabian provinces of Bahrayn and 
Hasa, and at Hillah in the neighbourhood of the Shl'l holy places 
in the original stronghold of Shi'ism in Lower 'Iraq. 1 One reason 
why these Iinamls survived when the Isma'Uls went under was 
that, in striking contrast to the Isma'llis, the Imamls were com- 
mitted to non-violence by the very nature of their special beliefs; 2 
and they therefore did not invite persecution at the hands of the 
Sunni majority among whom they had to live. At this time, no 
observer could have suspected that this Imam! sect of the Slu'ah 
w r as destined to achieve by violence a great political renascence of 
Shi'ism two centuries later. 

During the two hundred years or so which elapsed between the 
emergence of the Arabic and Iranic societies out of the interregnum 
and the opening of Isma'll Shah SafawTs career in the last year of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, Shi'ism must have seemed 
a lost cause both on external evidence and a priori — a priori because, 
as we have observed already, the social conditions on which it had 
thriven during the first few centuries after the Hijrah had been 
completely transcended, and on external evidence because it was 
manifest dial m point of numbers the Slu'ah, which at its strongest 
had never been more than a strong minority, had now dwindled to 
an insignificant fraction of the Islamic community. 

In regard to the a priori consideration, our surv ey of the history 
of Shi'ism to this point has brought out the fact that, by the end 
of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, the motives which had 
evoked and sustained the Slu'T movement during the first three 
centuries of Islam had been put out of action by radical changes 
of circumstance. The personal appeal to right the wrongs of the 
disinherited and persecuted House of 'All had lost much of its 
effect by the time when a line of Caliphs who at any rate laid claim 
to an 'Alid and Fatimid ancestry had enjoyed two centuries of 
power and prosperity as rulers of Egypt, which was the most 
desirable province in the whole heritage of the primitive Arab 
Muslim conquerors with the one possible exception of 'Iraq. By 
the year a.d. 1171, in which the Fatimid rule in Egypt was extin- 
guished by Saladin, the usurping House of Umayyah had already 
been extinct for 160 years, even in its last refuge in Andalusia, 
while the usurping House of 'Abbas was only lingering on at 
Baghdad as a puppet Power w hose strings w r ere pulled by Iranian 

1 For a daily ritual which \*as performed at Hillah by the Imam! Shi'is in the four- 
teenth century of the Christian Era, see III. C* (n) ( b ), Annex I, vol. in, pp. 463-4, 
below. 

1 The central point in the Imami doctrine ^as the duty (symbolized in the daily 
ritual which is referred to in the preceding footnote) of uniting passively for the advent 
of ‘the Expected Imam’, instead of attempting to bring the Millennium about ta« the 
Isma'ilis attempted) by human force. 
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Shl'is or by Turkish barbarians. After the overwhelming cata- 
strophe of the Mongol sack of Baghdad in a.d. 1258, it was alto- 
gether impossible to feel that, at the end of the story, the House of 
'Abbas had profited appreciably, in comparison with the fortunes of 
the House of 'All, by that usurpation of the Caliphate in A.n. 750 
which had embittered the Shi 'ah so grievously at the time. The 
ghost of the 'Abbasid Caliphate, which was maintained at Cairo 
by the Egyptian Mamluks for their own convenience from a.d. 
1261 onwards, was no object of envy but rather an object of pity 
as a token of the depths to which the once mighty House of 'Abbas 
had fallen. 

And if the personal or dynastic appeal of Shi 'ism had been 
effectively estopped by these complete changes in family fortunes, 
the racial or national appeal had become every whit as obsolete. 
By the year a.d. 1300, the ascendancy of the Arabs over the Iranian 
and the Berber populations in the domain of the ci-dczant Arab 
Empire had been over and done with for fully five centuries; and, 
in the course of these centuries, the parts of ‘top-dog* and ‘under- 
dog* had actually been reversed. Under the Idrisid and Rustemid 
and Fatimid regimes in the west, and the Tahirid and Satiarid and 
Samanid and Buwavhid regimes in the east, the former Berber and 
Iranian subjects of the Arabs had enjoyed their turn of ruling over 
their former Arab masters. By A.D. 1300 even thi?> chapter of 
history w T as a thing of the past, 1 and all the peoples of the derelict 
Caliphate — Arabs and Berbers and Iranians alike -were being 
ruled by intrusive barbarians from the no-man ’s-land beyond the 
frontiers: Nomad Turks and Mongols from the Eurasian Steppe 
and wild Berbers from the Sahara and the Atlas. Thus the entire 
political and psychological situation which had first evoked and 

1 The actual political ascendancy of Iranian d> nasties m the eastern provinces of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate, between Baghdad and the coasts of the Eurasian bteppe, lasted for 
hardly more than two centuries (aria A l> 8 zs-io2s) round about the transition from the 
universal state to the ensuing interregnum but this Iranian political rc\ival was onh 
one manifestation, and a superfic ul manifestation, of a cultural revival which was far 
deeper and far more enduring The great age of Persian liti rature set in at the very time 
when, on the Iranian Plateau as well as in the ()vus-Ja\artes Basin, Iranian rulers w r cre 
yielding up the sceptre to Turkish Eurasian Nomads But in these alun r I urkish- 
spcaking pnnefs, from Mahmud of Ghaznah m the tlcvcnth ccnturv of the Christian 
Era down to the Titnunds in the fifteenth, the great Persian men of letters found their 
most appreciative patrons, with the result that the new civilization which emerged in 
these regions after the interregnum was fundamentally Uranic’ in its cultuial back- 
ground. It is one of the ironical curiosities of history that the great age of Peisian litt ra- 
ture, which began at the moment when the political regime of the Iranian Samanid'* and 
Buwayhids was supplanted by the rule of Turkish barbarian adventurers, should have 
come to an end at the moment when, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era, the rule of the Turkish r I imuncls was replaced bv that of the 
Safawis, which heralded an Iranian political restoration (m spite of the fact that the 
Safawis themselves were apparently Turkmens) On the empirical evidence, it looks as 
though the Iranians were incapable of achieving greatness simultaneously in literature 
and in politics (For the historical role of the great Persian literature of the post-h\riac 
and pre-Iranic interregnum as an aftermath of the Syriac culture, see further II. D (in), 
vol ii, p 77, footnote i, below.) 
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then sustained Shi'ism in the early centuries of Islam had now 
passed away; and, by the same token, Shi'ism might now be 
deemed to have become an anachronism. 

It might also be written off as a mere lingering relic of the past 
on the test of numbers. In the Maghrib, Shi'ism had left no trace 
of its former political dominance. In Egypt, where the Falimids 
had reigned for two full centuries with every opportunity to turn 
their political power to account for religious propaganda and with 
every inducement for their subjects to consult their material 
interests by adopting the religion of the reigning dynasty, Shi'ism 
appears to have gained a singularly small foothold among the 
population. 1 At any rate, there is no recoid of any formidable or 
persistent local religious opposition to the eviction of the last Shi 'I 
Fatimid Caliph by the Sunni intruder, Saladin, and no trace of 
any lingering subterranean survival of Shi'ism in the country 
when once the Shi'i dynasty had been brushed aside. So far from 
that, the trouble which was taken by the Ayjubid conquerors of 
Egypt to obtain the blessing of the 'Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad, 
and the elaborate fiction of governing Egypt in the name of a 
refugee VCnbasid Caliph, which was promptly introduced and 
sedulously maintained by the Ayyubids’ Mamluk successors, are 
historical facts which suggest that , on the morrow of the overthrow 
of the Falimids, Egypt not only acquiesced passively in the substi- 
tution of a Sunni for a Shi'i regime but was positively Sunni 
rather than Shi'i in sentiment. 2 

A still more striking historical fact is the numerical weakness of 
the Shi 'ah in Iran on the eve of Shah Isma'il’s conquest of Iran 
during the first decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. This fact is attested by several convergent lines of evidence. 
For example, in the time of the poet Jam! (rizrbat a.d. 1414-92), 
the province of Khurasan appears to have been predo ninantly 
Sunni, as it had been in the age of the Samanids and the Saljuqs 
(though Baghdad was now perhaps predominantly Shi'i); 3 and 
when the Timurid prince of Herat, Sultan llusa\n b. Mansur b. 
Bayqara ( regnabat A.n. 1468-1506) displaced a proclivity towards 
Shi'ism, lie was restrained by his minister of state the Turki man 

1 The only batinud Caliph ol Fgvpt who seems to ha\c everted himself in religious 
propaganda was Hakim (tmperabat \ n 006 1020!, and the peculiar version of Ism.Vili 
Shi'ism vvhnh Hakim put into tin uiation, with his own personality m the centre of 
the picture, surv ives to-da\ not ;n Fg\ pt but in Sv na, a** the religion of the I )ruses. (For 
the Pruscs see further II. P (vi), vol. n, p. 2si>, below ) 

2 'There was a movement for a I- at 1 mid restoration in \ n. 1 184, w hit h Saladin crushed. 
Professoi H A. R (iibb. who has brought this fact to the v ntei’s attention, suggests 
that ‘probabK the imminent dangtr oi the Crusade; wughed more than religious 
enthusiasm in winning popular support foi Saladin and lus dvnastv (as a fear of the 
Byzantines mav have placed a part m the Egvptian acceptance oi the Fatimids’ two 
centuries earlier). 

1 See Biowne, op. cit., vol iii (Cambridge lyzS, University Press), pp. 510-1 1. 
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of letters Mir 'All Shir Nawa’I ( deccmt a.d. 1501). 1 Again, when 
Isma'll conquered the city of Tabriz, the capital of Azerbaijan, in 
A.D. 1 501/2, he was informed by the local Shl'l divines that two- 
thirds of the population were Sunnis; and these Shl'l divines 
themselves attempted (though without success) to dissuade their 
militant co-religionist from imposing public conformity to Shi 'ism 
upon the Sunni majority of their fellow citizens at the sword’s 
point . 2 When Isma'll conquered the province of Pars in a.d. 1503, 
a number of the Sunni doctors of the law in the city of Kazarun 
were put to death 3 ; and their colleagues at Herat (including the 
local Sunni Shaykh-al-Islam himself) shared the same fate when 
the province of Khurasan was conquered by Isma'll in a.d. 1510.* 
The numerical weakness of the Sill 'ah in Iran at this date is also 
attested in another way by the dearth of Shl'l theological woiks at 
Tabriz in a.d. i 501/2 when these were required for the instruction 
of the forcibly converted Sunni majority ; 5 and, still more strikingly, 
by the dearth of Shl'l divines throughout the territories of the 
Safawl Empire that was brought into existence by Isma'il’s con- 
quests. This dearth was so extreme that, during the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era, the Safawl Government found it 
necessary to import Shl'l divines into Iran from the two Imam! 
Shl'l fastnesses in the Jabal 'Amil and in Bahrayn, in spite of the 
linguistic barrier that divided these Arabic-speaking exponents of 
Shi 'ism from the Persian-speaking converts whom it was their 
mission to instruct . 6 And if Shi'ism was as weak as this, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, in Iran, it was weak <7 fortiori in 
the outlying regions in w r hich the young Iranic Civilization had 
recently propagated itself. In Anatolia, for example, when the 
Ottoman Padishah Selim ( imperabat a . d . 1512-20) retorted to 
Isma'll Shah SafawTs forcible extirpation of the Sunnah in Iran by 
a wholesale massacre of the Shl'l element in the Ottoman domi- 
nions, the number of the victims is estimated by contemporary 
authorities at the low figure of 40,ooo. 7 

Nor was Shi 'ism weak in numbers only during the five centuries 
ending in the generation of Shah Isma'll. During this long inter- 
mediate period, as during the first four centuries of Islam, it was 
not — as it was to be from Shah Isma'il’s generation onwards — the 

1 Browne, op. cit , vol. in, p. 456, following Babur, ed. Beveridge, vol i, p. 2*58. 

2 Browne, op. cit., vol. iv (Cambridge 1928, University Brcss), pp. 22 and 53-4. 

3 Browne, op. cit., vol. i\, p. 55. 

* Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 63; see also Haydar Dughlat, Muhammad: Tarikh- 1- 
Raxhidi x English translation by Elias, N., and Ross, E. D. (London 1895, Sampson Low 
& Martin), pp. 235-6. 

3 Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 54. 

6 See Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 360 and 427-8. 

7 See Browne, op. cit , vol if, pp. 71 -3. Sultan Selim’s massacre of the Anatolian 
Shi'is appears to have been perpetrated in a.d. 1514. 
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principal expression of an Iranian social consciousness. During 
this intermediate period, the Iranian social consciousness found its 
expression not in religion but in literature; and, at least ostensibly, 
the leading lights of Persian literary history, from FirdawsI (■ vivebat 
circa a.d. 930 IG20) 1 to JamI {vivebat a.d. 1414-92) 2 inclusive, 
were not Shl'ls but Sunnis. 3 While Shi'isin remained endemic in 
Iran, and indeed became endemic throughout the whole Iranic 
World, beyond the narrow' limits of the Iranian Plateau, it was ap- 
parently regarded during these centuries as an obsolete faith which 
reflected the vanished conditions of a past age rather than anything 
vital in the contemporary life of the young Iranic body social. 

The same tale is told by the nature of the relations between 
Shi'ism and Sunnism in the Iranic World after the emergence of 
the new society from the post-'Abbasid interregnum, in so far 
as the nature of these relations can be ascertained; for they appear, 
on the whole, to have been both static and tolerant. Between the 
close of the thirteenth and the opening of the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era, records of conversions to Shi'ism from Sunnism, 
or of militant Shl'i outbreaks in the traditional style of the Kharijls 
and the Carmutluans and the Assassins, are few and far between. 
\ certain proclivity towards the Slukih appears to have been shown 
b\ the Mongol Il-Khan Cihazan {regnabat A.d. 1295-1304), who 
was the iirst convert to Islam in his dj nasty, 4 and by Ghazan’s 
brother and successor Uljaytu {regnabat a.d. 1305-16). 5 But this 
penchant may be accounted for partly by the psychological bent 
towards empiricism and eclecticism in leligion which was charac- 
teristic of all branches of the House of Chiugis Khan, and partly by 
the political enmity between the Mongol Il-Khansand the Egyptian 
Mamluks. Since the Mamluks had proclaimed their Sunni ortho- 
dox) ostentatiously by setting up at Cairo, in a.d. 1261, a ghost of 
that 'Abbasid Caliphate which the Mongols had overthrown at 

1 1 lidnvxi was accused of Shi'isin hv Ins enemies. 

2 1 mm the <■ tnr\ ulul In Hrownc in op. ut , \ol m f pp q io-i i , it w ould appear that 
Jam! himself, like his patron Sultan Uusa\n Bavqara, hail ctrtain Shi 1 proclivities 

■> It will he sun that the (Joldcn \ge of Ptisiin literature coincides with the period 
dining whwh Shi'ixin was und< r eclipse, as well as with the period during which the 
pohtn .1 1 power in Iran was m ' 1 'urkish and Mongol hut not in Iranian hands (see p 360, 
footnote 1, above) 1 hese two 1 hronological conn ldi nces» can hardly be accidental, and 
tlu*\ are susceptihh of a psvt hologual explanation W e ma\ pcrliaps venture to suppose 
that the Iranian >pmt insisted upon hndmg some medium ot seli-expitssion m ail ages 
and theuiote rcsortt d to difli it nt alternatives at different times accoiding to the circ um* 
st mi t - ot the dav 1 -rom the eleventh to tht fifteenth eenturv of the C hiistian Fra, when 
Shi isnv was umlei eclipse, and when a pohtieal outlet was precluded l>v the political 
ascendancy of the T'urasian haibanan imadeis, the whole power of the Iranic genius 
was contentrated upon literature. Conversely, Frisian literature wilted as soon as the 
nulinrv triumph of Shall lsm.Vil had opened new political and icligious outlets for the 
Iranian spint hv asseiting 111 Iran the political ast endamv ot the Iranians over tne Turks 
and of tin Shi r ah over the Sunnah For the positive inch mem > ot the Satawi regime 
towards intellectual culture, sec nn extinct, quoted on pp 3^1-4, below, from a letter 
hv a IX 1 sian friend ot 1 'iotessoi Browne’s in op cit., vol. iv, pp zto-S. 

•» ( jhazan was converted 111 A D. 1 5 Browne, op. cit., v ol. m, pp. 44 and 50-1 . 
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Baghdad in a.d. 1258, it was natural that the Mongol masters of 
Iran and 'Iraq, when they decided to adopt the religion of their 
subjects, should think of adopting it in a form which was opposed 
to the Mamluks’ form of it, and which could not he taken to imply 
any recognition of the shadowy 'Abbasid Caliphate which the 
Mamluks were maintaining in Egypt for their own political pur- 
poses. The fact that the II- Khans eventually became Sunnis and 
not Shl'ls after all is another indication of the weakness of the 
Shl'ah and the strength of the Sunnah in Iran at this time. The 
Shi'ite proclivities of Sultan Ilusayn Bayqara of Herat {regnabat 
A.D. 1468-1506) have been referred to already. 1 In the early part 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era and at the other end 
of the Iranic World, there seems to have been at least a tinge of 
Shi 'ism, as well as Christianity, in the social revolutionary move- 
ment in the Ottoman Empire which came to a head in the revolt of 
Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simav against the Ottoman Government 
in a.d. 1416. 2 This movement, however, was abortive. In fine, the 
only effective and permanent conversion from Sunnism to Shi 'ism 
of which there is a record in the Iranic World in this age is the con- 
version of the Safawl House: a family which possessed the heredi- 
tary headship of a religious order with its head-quarters in the 
Caspian Province of Gllan.' The conversion of the Safawis was of 
course an event of supreme historical importance, since these were 
the ancestors of Shah Isma'il. 

It is certainly one of the curiosities of history that Shaykh 
Saflyu’d-Dln, the founder of the Safawl House ( vivebat circa a.d. 
1252-1334), should not have been a ShI f I. Yet there is no evidence of 
his having held Shl'i tenets or even of his having had ShCi proclivi- 
ties, while he is positively asserted to have been a Sunni in a letter 
addressed to Shaykh Safi’s descendant Tahmasp Shah Safawl by 
the Uzbcg Prince 'Ubaydallah Khan.* The first head of the Safawl 
House wdiose Shi 'ism is hevond question is Shaykh Safi’s grandson 
and second successor, Shaykh Ivhw aja 'All ( pontificah munere funge- 
batur a.d. 1392 -1427). The conversion of the House to the Imam! 
(i.e. the Twelve-Imam) version of Shi'ism- whether abruptly or 
gradually (as is perhaps more probable) -- must have taken place 
between the pontificates of the grandfather and the grandson. 5 

1 On p. 361, above. 

* The revolt was started bv a disciple of Bedr-rd- Din’s at QaraLmrun in Avdin, 
whereupon Bedr-ed Din himself rai cd his standard in Kunieha (Deli Ormui) lor 
Bedr-ed-Din see Bahinper, I r ‘S« hejeh Bedr-ed-Din’, in l)er I slum, voU \i and xu. 

1 The modern Gilan corresponds approximated to the ancient Davlam 

* See Browne, op. cit , vol iv pp 43-4 The letter, which was written in \ n. 1529/ 
1530, IH preserved in a contemporary historical work. 

5 Khwaja ‘All’s contemporaries the Qara CJbyunlu lords of Western Iran and ‘Iraq 
(see p. 369 below) were also Shi*is ac< ordinp to Mmorsky, V. La Perse au xv 4 sthle etiire 
la Turquie et Vemse (Paris 1933, Leroux), p. 4. 
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This exceptional case of conversion from Sunnism to Shi 'ism 
round about the fourteenth century of the Christian Era docs not 
appear to have occasioned, on either side, any immediate outbreak 
of either aggressive or defensive fanaticism. Indeed it is Shaykh 
Khwaja 'All, the first of the Safawi line who was unquestionably 
a Shi'i, who is reported to have prevailed upon Timur Lenk to 
liberate a number of his ‘Osmanli prisoners of war, notwith- 
standing the fact that the 'Osmanlis were a Sunni community. 1 
And the tolerant and humane attitude towards the adherents of 
the opposite sect, which this story ascribes to an enthusiastic Shi'i, 
appears to have been also the attitude of the Sunnis in this age 
towards the Shi'ah. The tolerance of the Ottoman Government, 
w’hich was one of the principal Sunni Powers of the day, is attested 
by the fact that Shah Quli> who was a propagandist of the Shi'i 
faith in the Ottoman dominions and a political agent of the Safawi 
Power into the bargain, was receiving a pension from the Ottoman 
Sultan Bayezid II ( imperabat A.I). 1481 -1512), and was in friendlv 
relations with Bayezid ’s son Qorqud, who w 7 as the Sultan's vicerov 
at Manysa u< w*n to the eve of the great rebellion of a.d. 151 1-12, 
in which Shah Quit sought to overthrow’ the Sunni Ottoman Power 
in order that the Shi'i Safawi Pov er might r*ign in its stead. In fact, 
the normal relation between the Sunnah and the Shi'ah, during the 
tw'o centuries ending in the first decade of the sixteenth century’ of the 
Christian Era, seems to have been the relation of ‘live and let live’ 
which still temper the tend between them in India at thi^ da\ . 

1 Browne, op tit , vol iv, p 46. The liberated ‘Osmanli prisoner* and their descen- 
dants, the Suhyan-i-Rumlu, betaine, ot course, pious Shi'i* as vs ell as devoted adherents 
of the Salawis 

It. India too, ul 1110ns wtu tlitn bid, and 111 th*. tribal areas ot the Norlh-W t st 
1 ion»i< r I'ro\ ltu 1 tl 1 \ u < ri apt to tarikU into v arf-m \t\ erthch *s the 1 r v rutk s- t rut 
o| rht t it ul *■ 1 1 rns 1 1' 1 tu Ik 1 u It ss v lohrt in I nth a than hi ri, and this 01 lert ikc - it 
*'ith tluto w is in is hast* had mvci.i 1 1 nists 1 nr cm llm g »hc subset* ‘oiflettnf 
Shah Ismail s t m er uj on ihs hit ot tin otliti Iranu countries did n< ' extend to 
Hindustan lor ahhourh NmVil’s . aictr aiRcted Indian lustorv mdmctk b\ leading 
fas will appear below) to tin ins imdii ot Indu b\ Hahut, Babur (a* ss ill also appear 1 
\\.u a 1 aodittan in his attitude tosvuds tin Nurmi-Shi 1 qu irn i \110tiu r manifest 
itoiimi tm tht rtlatist tohraitt shown b\ Shi 1, 11 tl "Minins towards t it h ntht 
m India is the tomm >n const lousness of being n embers ot an Islamic chasporA among 
a numeritaily o\ erw helming majority of Hindus to whom both forms oi Islam are 
equally anathema. I hough Babur reverted to Sunnism alter his final expulsion from 
Fransovania (see p j7y, below), and though his descendants m India remained Sunnis 
thereafter , the paiumount tout ern ot the Mughals, a* of ah other Islamic Powers in Ind’a, 
wan to maintain an large an possible an inflow of Muslim ret ruitn from D.ir-al- Islam to 
sustain the Islamic ascendancy in Hindustan, and they did not inquire too narrowly 
into the iclifjious views of the Muslims who responded to their call. Sime Iran was the 
nearest part of Dar-al-Islam to India, and since Iran had become an cx< lusivelv Shi i 
country in consequence of the Satawi conquests and the Safawi policv, the Shi’i con- 
tingent in the Muslim immigration into India was considerable On the other hand, it is 
noteworihv that although the Muslim masters of Orthodox Christendom were likewise a 
small minority dispersed among a numerically stionger i< .-Muslim subjet t population, 
this state of affairs did not here deter the Sunnis from extirpating their Shi'i co- 
religionists. The reason for this Ottoman ruthlessness towards the Shi'ah in Anatolia 
was that Anatolia was far more dangerously exposed Than India was to attack bv Shah 
IsmA'il and his successors 
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This amiable and reasonable relation between the two ancient 
sects of Islam in the Iranic World augured well for the prospects 
of the rising Iranic Civilization. Unhappily, persecution was 
substituted for toleration and hatred for indifference or goodwill 
by the action of two princes: the SafawT Shah Isma'll (daminabatur 
a.d. 1499/1500-1523/4) and the 'Osmanll Sultan Selim I ( imperabat 
a.d. 1512-20) — an adversary in whom the violent and implacable 
character of Isma'll found its match, to the undoing of the Iranic 
Society which had given birth to both these men of blood. In this 
savage encounter, which changed the course of Islamic history by 
reopening a breach which has only begun to close again within 
living memory, the initiative was taken by Isma'll; and it con- 
tinued to remain with him even after his signal discomfiture by 
Selim in a.d. 1514. Accordingly, the career of Isma'll, and not the 
career of Selim, is the guiding thread which we have to follow. 

The Career of Ismail Shah Sujazu down to 1 n 1511 

Isma'll’s career provokes two questions: First, how w r as it that 
the heir to the headship of a religious order- and an order which 
w r as committed to non-violence by its tenets 1 - now burst upon the 
World as a military conqueror and became the found* i of a political 
empire? And, second, what was Isma il’s ultimate military and 
political aim ? 

The answer to the first question is that the metamorphosis of the 
SafawT organization from a religious order propagating itself by 
pacific missionary enterprise 2 into a political power extending Us 
dominion by military force had been accomplished already by 
Isma il Shah’s grandfather Sha\kh Junayd ( mihtahat \.i). 1447 
56), who w T as the grandson of Shaykh Khwaja 'All and the great- 
great-grandson of Shaykh Safi. Shaykh Junayd was e\idcntl\ 
tempted to abandon Imam! principles, revolutionize SafawT prac- 
tice, and try his fortune in the political and military arena by the 
political vacuum that was created in Iran and f haq by the utter 
disintegration of the Timurid Empire after the death of Shah 
Rukh— an event which occurred in the very year of Shaykh 
Junayd ’s accession. Shaykh Junayd raised a military force of ten 
thousand "Saints Militant’ (Ghuzat-i-SufTyah) ; and his son and 
successor Shaykh Ilaydar ( mihtahat a.d. 1456 88), w T ho was the 
father and predecessor of Shah Isma'll, gave the SafawT troops their 
distinctive uniform, the scarlet cap of twelve gores, which gained 
them their nickname of "Red Heads’ (Qyzyl Bash). Both Shaykh 

1 On this point s< e p 35^, above*. 

1 By the time* of Shavkh Junavd, who was the head of the House from A D. 1447 to 
A.D. 1456, the Safaris had gained adherents throughout the Iram< World, ‘from the 
remotest W'est to the limits of llaikh and Bukhara’, (hre Browne, op. cit , vol. iv, p. 51 ) 
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Junayd and Shaykh llaydar fell in battle. 1 It will be seen that the 
Safawi military tradition was inherited and not created by Isma'll, 
though Isma'il himself was the first of his line to pursue the military 
career with success. For weal or woe, however, the Safawi House 
had taken decisively to militarism between Junayd’s accession in 
a.d. 1447 and Isma'll’s in a.d. 1499/ 1500. 2 

When we inquire into Ismael’s ultimate aim when in a.d. 1499/ 
1500, at the age of thirteen, he started to turn his inherited military 
power to account, we find that he aimed at nothing less than the 
military conquest of the entire Iranic World and that he proposed 
to use his power in order to impose the faith of the Shi '1 minority 
of the Iranic Society upon the consciences of the Sunni majority 
by sheer force. The two objecti\es have to be distinguished, 
because the second was a sensational and deplorable departure 
from the Iranic practice of ‘live and let live’, whereas the former 
was a natural reflection of the social unity of the Iranic World, 
which had remained unbroken down to lsma'll’s day.' 

Isma'll’s oecumenical ambitions arc revealed in the organization 
of his arn.v Two of his army corps bore the names of Turkmen 
tribes- the Avshars and the Qajars 4 -- and this Turkish tribal 
element was perhaps the iiucLtis, s since the Safawi battle-cry was 
in the Turkish language, 0 and a Turkish vernacular was Isma'll's 
own mother-tongue, as is testified by the evidence of his poetical 
works. 7 The majority of the corps, however, bore geographical 
names which corresponded to the dominions of various Sunni 
Powers of the day. s Presumably the soldiers who served in each 
of these Safawi corps were actually recruited from the respective 
countries after which the corps were named; and the names were 
tantamount to an announcement of Isma'il's intention to extend 
his rule over each of these countries through the military prowess 
of his local adherents who had alrcad) rallied to his banner. If this 

1 For bha^khs Junavd and Ilavdai, see Browne, op eit , \ol n , pp 47 y . 

* The historv ot thi hatawis is one example or the historical phenomenon of a would- 
be* universal ehuieh bteonung militant and p.»vug the penaltv ot mihtarv suete^s b\ 
turning into a leu at slate' ()the*r examples arc the tiansformation ot the Zoruastnan 
t hurch into the Sasaman I nipiie, and the lmtor\ e>t the Sikhs '1 his* phenomenon is 
examined lurther in Tart V 111 , below. 

3 See* pp j*;o 3, above 

4 Set turns' ot the Avshars rangid as far atield as thi I T ?un Vavla ithc watershed 
between the I'uphrates and the' Ilalvs) on the west and Khurasan eastward. The 
Khuiasani Avshars give birth, two untunes Inter, to Nadir Shah. The Qajars, who had 
established themselves in the Caspian Provim is. pave buth to the Turkish dvnastv that 
ruled the Fmp’ic of Iran liom \ i> 177^ (olfu lallv from i 7 »/>> to s r> 102c;. 

s IVlir/a Havdar Duphlat tails the Safawi troops ‘Turkmens* in the 7 urikh-i-Rashuit, 
and Muza Havdar’s eousin Babur gives them the same name m his A ternoirs (e g on 
PP- 63s b ot \oI 11 of Hcvetitlge’s edition) 

6 lhovvne, op. eit , \ol iv , p. 13. 

; For Isma'il's Turkish vtist's, see the' citation from Browne* on p 3*; 3, above. 

8 For the names of lsma * 1*3 arm> corps, see Biowne, op. eit , \ol. iv, pp 14 and 52, 
footnote 1. 
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interpretation is right, the names tell their own tale. The Rumlu 
corps was presumably recruited from the descendants of those 
'Osmanli prisoners of war whose liberty had been obtained from 
Timur Lenk by one of Isma'fl’s ancestors. 1 The Ilamyd-ly and 
the Tekke-ll were presumably recruited from the South-West 
Anatolian principalities of Hamyd and Tekke 2 : two Turkish ‘suc- 
cessor-states , of the Anatolian Saljuq Empire which had been 
conquered, in a.d. 1381-91 and a.d. 1450 respectively, by the r Os- 
manlis, after the 'Osmanlis had grown to be a match for all the 
other ‘successor-states’ of the Saljuqs combined, in consequence 
of their conquests in Europe. Hamyd and Tekke had submitted, 
perforce, to the Ottoman yoke; but their people had never for- 
gotten that their new 'Osmanll masters had been the least among 
the successors of the Saljuqs in the beginning ; and their consequent 
restiveness under Ottoman rule apparently found expression in 
Shi r ism. The Hamyd-Iy and the Tekke-li fought for IsnuVil 
Shah Safawl as their future liberator from their present Ottoman 
masters. Another of Shah Isma'll’s corps, the Dhu’l-Qadar, 1 were 
presumably recruited from the principality of that name in the 
highlands of South-Eastern Anatolia which was the butler-state 
between the 'Osmanlis and the Egyptian Mamluks. The Shamlfi 
were presumably recruited from the Mamluk dominions in Sham 
or Syria (e.g. from among the Imami Shi'ls of the Jahal 'Amil). 
The Mawsyl-lys must have been Arab or Kurdish recruits from 
Maw'sil (Mosul) : a key-point on the line of march between Isma'HV 
base of operations in Gilan and the Shi r T holy cities in 'Iraq. 

While this list of names reveals Ismael’s ambitions, his piospects 
of success, when he started on his career of conquest in a.d. 1500, 
can hardly be appreciated without a preliminary glance at the 
political state of the Iranic World in that yxar. 

The two governing factors in the situation w r ere, first, the collapse 
and disintegration of the empire which had been established over 
the Oxus-Jaxartcs Basin and Iran and 'Iraq, a century earlier, by 
Timur Lenk; 4 and, second, the settled policy of the 'Osmanlis, 
w'hich was to concentrate all their energies upon making conquests 
in Europe and to limit their action in Asia to the minimum necessary 
in order to cover their rear. 

* For this incident, see p. 365, above. 

2 Ham}d-ly recruits in Isma'il’s armv are mentioned by Babinger in op. cit. {Der 
Islam, vol xi, p 85) In \ n 1534, at the moment when the Ottoman Sult.m Sulevman 
invaded 'Iraq, a Tekkc-U garrison was holding Baghdad for Shah Isma'il’s son and 
successor, Shah Tahmiisp (See Longngg, b. II.. Four Centurus oj Modern ' Iraq 
(Oxford iy2ft, Clarendon Press), p Z 3 ) 

3 An Ilyas Beg Dhu'l-Qadar was Isma'il’s first governor of Shiraz (Browne, op cit , 
vol. iv, p. 56). 

* For Timur’s career as a response of the Iranic Society to the challenge of Eurasian 
Nomadism, see II. D (v), vol. 11, pp. 144-50, below. 
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Timur’s Empire had proved ephemeral. 1 In Western Iran and 
'Iraq, it had not outlasted its founder’s lifetime. In these regions, 
the dominion had passed in a.d, 1405, the very year of Timur’s 
death, to Turkmen tribes of the same breed as Isma'iPs Avshars and 
Qajars. From a.d. 1405 to 1411, Western Iran and 'Iraq had been 
partitioned between the Qara Qdyunlu and the Jalayrs, while since 
A. I). 1411 the two territories had been dominated by a single Turk- 
men tribe: the Qara Qdyunlu from A.n. 1411 to 1469, and the Aq 
Qoyunlu thereafter. In Khurasan and the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, the 
Timurid Empire had held together, in a ramshackle fashion, for half 
a century longer ; but, after the death of Shah Rukh in a.d. 1447, it 
had fallen to pieces even in its homelands. During the last half of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, the Timurid domain in 
these regions was partitioned among a multitude of small, shifting, 
warring Timurid principalities which presented as melancholy a 
contrast to the Empire of Timur as was presented to the Empire of 
Charlemagne by the Carolingian principalities after the Partition 
of Verdun in A.n. 843. 2 

This of the Timurid Power had given the 'Osmanlis 

relief without tempting them either to take their revenge for the 
wanton blow which Timur had dealt them, or again to indulge 
their ambitions by occupying the new' vacuum on their Asiatic 
frontier. They contented themselves with restoring their Asiatic 
dominions to the limits at which they bed stood before Timur 
intervened in Anatolia: and when, half a century after the over- 
throw* of Bayezid I by Timur at Angora in a.d. 1402, Bayezid ’s 
successor Mehmed the Conqueror ( impirabat a.d. 1451-81) found 
the Ottoman Power sufficiently recuperated to go into action again, 
he deliberately pursued the established policy of his House. In 
spite of his name and fame, Mehmed Padishah 'Osman!.' was not a 
‘conqueror’ in the same sense as either Timur Lcnk or Isn.d'il Shah 
Safawl; for he was not aiming at an oecumenical dominion. He is 
famous because he set himself with success to round off an empire 
which had expanded steadily within definite limits. The 'Osmanlis 
were an lranic community which had started life in the borderland 
between the lranic and the Orthodox Christian worlds and had 
acquired an empire by conquering Orthodox Christian territories. 3 

1 The main iausc of Timur's failure was the perversity with which he repeatedly 
turned uside trom his mission of imposing the lranic Civilization jpon the Euiasian 
Steppe in order to wage an internet me warfare in the interior ot the lranic World 
against other lranic Powers, (On this point, see further Part IV, below.) Timur's 
waywardness contrasts strikingly with the steadfastne* s of the ’Osmaniis in • « Mining 
themselves to their own mission of conquering Orthou. Christendom. 

2 For the tripartite paitition of the Carolingian Empire in a.d. S43 and its historical 
significance, see I. H (iv), abo\c. 

2 For the growth ot the Ottoman Empire as a response to the challenge which con- 
fronts a warden of the inarches, see II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 150-4, below. 
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The historical function of the Ottoman empire-builders was to bring 
the Orthodox Christian Society’s ‘Time of Troubles’ to a close by 
uniting the whole of the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
politically into one universal state under an alien Pax Ottomanica. 1 
And this Ottoman task, which had been inteirupted, on the verge 
of completion, by Timur’s tempestuous passage, was duly com- 
pleted by Sultan Mehmed II. 

Mehmed spent his life in wiping out those enclaves of territory 
in the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas which had not yet fallen 
under Ottoman sovereignty; and with one or two exceptions 
e.g. the Hungarian stronghold in Belgrade and the stionghold of 
the Knights ol St. John on the Island of Rhodes and a few Venetian 
strongholds in the Aegean- -he had substantially achieved his life- 
work before his death in a.d. 1481. The conquest of the hast 
Roman Imperial City of Constantinople in a.d. 1453 was simply 
the most conspicuous achievement in this limited and definite 
series. On his Asiatic land-frontier, Mehmed ’s programme included 
the annexation of the Greek principality of Trebizond and the 
Turkish principality of Qaraman (the senior ‘successor-state’ of 
the Anatolian Saljuq Empire, and a more formidable adversary 
than the shadow of the East Roman Empire). 2 And when he had 
conquered Trebizond in 1461 and Qaraman in 1 j.65, he refused 
to be drawn on farther eastward. His non-expansion policy in this 
quarter became apparent when he was threatened with an attack 
on the part of Uzun Hasan, the prince of the Xq Qoy unlu Turkmens 
who was alarmed at the fall of Qaraman and Trebizond and at the 
same time elated by his own succession to the lordship of 'Iraq and 
Western Iran. Mehmed forestalled this danger by an oflensive 
defensive, invaded Uzun Hasan’s territory, and inflicted a defeat 
on the Turkmen at Bavburt in 1473. But he made no motion to 
follow this victory up. It is true that Mehmed ’s death on the 3rd 
May 1481 overtook him inarching eastward again; but his objec- 
tive on this occasion was probably limited to the buffer-state of 
Dhu’l-Qadar in South-Eastern Anatolia; and before his death he 
had dispatched another expeditionary force, in exactly the opposite 
direction, to occupy Otranto in the heel of Italy. 3 When these two 
simultaneous military enterprises at the end of Mehmed the 
Conqueror’s reign are taken together, they give the impression that 
Death found him still at work upon his precise and limited pro- 

1 I'or the means by whnh the 'O^manhs equipped themselves for performing tins 
function, ser Part 111 A, vol in, pp 28 44, below 

2 1'or the rivalry between the 'Osmanlis and the Qaranianlis, which ended, after 
continuing for two centuries, in the definitive Ottoman victory of a \t. 1465. see further 
II. I) (v), vol ii, pp 151 3, below 

2 This force had duly occupied Otranto in July 1480; but, after Mchnicd’s death, 
it was soon withdrawn by Mchmcd’s uncnterpiising successor Ilaye/id II. 
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gramme of making the Ottoman Empire conterminous with the 
area once covered by the East Roman and Bulgarian Empires; and 
the Taurus Range and Trebizond marked the historical limits of 
the East Roman Empire in Asia, Until the appearance on the scene 
of Isina'll Shah Sat aw I, with his programme of oecumenical con- 
quest and forcible conversion to Shi ism, there is no indication of 
any Ottoman ambition to expand in Asia, outside the historical 
limits of Orthodox Christendom, at the expense of other Islamic 
Powers, just as there is none of any Ottoman intolerance towards 
the Sbl'ah. The military and religious aggressiveness of Jsma'll 
eventuallv forced a profound change of policy upon the ’Osmanlis 
on both these heads. 

At the outset, hovvever, the persistent and deliberate passivity 
of the Ottoman policy in Asia worked together with the disintegra- 
tion of the Timurid Power to give Isma il Shah SafawTs ambitions 
a free field. The derelict Timurid domain was virtually at the 
disposal of the first comer; and the portion of the prize that lay 
nearest to Ismaels base of operations in Gllan was the western 
half, in whk ’ the 'Timurid regime had not only broken down but 
had disappeared altogether, r The Aq Qoyunlu Turkmens, who 
had squatted, in the Tirnurids’ place, in c f 1 ilq and in Western Iran, 
were no match for the Avshar and Qajar Turkmens of Isma il, 
whose native Nomad hardihood and energy were fortified by 
religious fanaticism as well as by hereditary devotion to the family 
of their leader, and whose numbers were reinforced by recruits 
ftom the ShTi minority in the dominions of the Shi'ite paladin's 
Sunni adversaries. Isma r lPs first military success was the defeat 
and slaughter of the King of Shtrwan (the slayer of Isma'lPs father 
Haydar) in a.d. 1500. The decisive victory in this first stage of 
Isina'iTs career was the overthrow* of the Aq Qoyunlu at 'he Battle 
of Shurur in a.d. 1501 2: a triumph which was followed by the 
crowning of Ismahl in Tabriz and by the sensational inauguration 
of his religious policy of wholesale conversion by force. Between 
a.d. 1500 and a.d. 1508 (the year of his conquest of Baghdad), 
Isma il had eliminated all powers and principalities, great or small, 
that challenger! his mastery over an area which extended from the 
province of Shlrwan, at the south-eastern foot of the Caucasus, to 
the province of Kirman on the south-western border of the Dash- 
i-Lut, the Central Desert of Iran. 

What were to be 1 small's relations with the petty Timurid 
princes who still retained a precarious hold upon KhuriuCm and 
Transoxania between the north-eastern border of the Central 
Desert of Iran and the southern fringe of the Eurasian Steppe? 
This question was answered for Isma'll by the apparition of a rival 
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aspirant to the Timurid inheritance who had been conquering the 
north-eastern half of it while Isma'll had been similarly engaged 
in the west. This competitor was a new Eurasian Nomad intruder 
upon lranie soil, in the shape of Slraybak or Shaybani Khan, the 
leader of the Uzbegs. 

This fresh invasion of the Islamic World by a Eurasian Nomad 
horde within less than a century after the death of Timur Lenk 
was a signal proof that Timur’s life-work was utteily undone. It 
had been Timur’s mission to liberate the oases of Transoxania 
from Nomad domination and to establish an Iranic military and 
political ascendancy over the Eurasian Nomadic World . 1 Hut 
Timur had turned aside from the completion of this constructive 
task in order to exhaust the energies of the Iranic Society in barren 
fratricidal conflicts with the contemporary Iranic Powers in 
Western Iran and 'Iraq and Hindustan and Anatolia . 2 The return 
of the Nomadic tide within less than a century was the nemesis tor 
the wanton misdirection ol aim which had wrecked Timur’s career. 
The Uzbeg invasion of Transoxania and Khurasan in the lirst 
decade of the sixteenth century of the C’hristian Era was the more 
portentous inasmuch as it was not, apparently occasioned by any 
deterioration in the plnsical emironment of the Nomadic life on 
the Uzbegs’ Eurasian ranges. The physical ptessure resulting 
from a desiccation of the Steppe accounts for many of the most 
violent and sensational eruptions of Nomadic conquerors from ‘the 
Desert’ into ‘the Sown*; but ‘the Pulse of Asia’ appeals to beat in 
a rhythmical alternation of aridity and humidity; and the turn of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the C’hristian Era appears to 
fall within what was a relatively humid period in the alternating 
rhythm. Thus the Uzbegs* irruption into the Iranic World at 
this date can hardly be accounted for by a physical push from 
behind; and it must therefore be attributed to a social pull 
from in front . 3 The political vacuum left by the collapse of the 
Timurid Empire was drawing in the Uzbegs from one quarter 
at the moment when it was drawing in the Qyzyl-Bash from the 
other. 

The horde which thus undid Timur’s work within a century of 
his death was not one of those hordes that Timur himself had 
encountered and chastised. Timur had crushed the Chaghatay 
horde of Mughalistan or Zungaria who had been the previous 

1 11 IM'1 \ol i», pp 1^4 so 

Sc t i\ ( hulk* i\,pp 40 * SOI lx 1<>\ 

J I or thi'-c fw<* » \t» rn il .igt ik i< ■. whxli <ipp in ntk btfvMtn 

thi m for ill thi nconliil « ruption-. of tin NchmiIs from tlx I lit ui.m *n<l tht Mi imiii 
Sr« ppt ciidt, t< forth* r Prirt III \nn< \ If \ ol m, lirlcm 'Ihtu Jots, fvmiwr, 

<ippt«ir to !>« oiiK t M 4 .li ru < for it k.i’-t > >ul>M<iidi \ .iikI (i-mpor.ii \ fliKtuition in tlx 
JitMiion of iruJiiv roundabout >\ j > i ^oo ( 4 4* ' ol hi, pp ipj anti 447) 
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Nomad suzerains of Transoxania; and he had crushed the Juji 
hordes of Qipchaq, whose vast appanage had embraced a suzerainty 
over Khwarizm at one extremity and over Russia at the other. 1 
Though Timur had harried the Eurasian Steppe victoriously from 
coast to coast - a feat which many sedentary Powers had attempted 
but which none had achieved before him 2 -there were other 
tenants of the vast Steppe whose ranges were so remote from 
Samarqand that they had lain beyond the reach of even Timur’s 
arm; and one of these was the horde whose alternative eponyms 
were Shayban and Uzbcg and whose proper ranges were in 
Western Siberia. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era these 
Uzbegs, who had escaped unscathed by Timur V passage, attempted 
to dispossess their neighbours and cousins the White Horde, who 
had received the full shock of the impact. 'Idle White Horde’s 
ranges lay on the Steppes of Eastern Qipchaq, between the western 
loot of the Altai and the cast bank of the Lower Volga: a less 
inclement region than the Uzbegs 1 sub arctic appanage on the 
banks of th^ Irtish and the Ob. This enterprise, which was under- 
taken about a.d. 1428 by the Uzbeg Khan Abu’l-Khayr, was 
unsuccessful; for after the U'heg leader's death in A.D. 1469 70 
the While Horde, whom he had temporarily driven out of Qipchaq 
into Mughalistan, surged back westward into their hereditary 
domain and forcibly incorporated the majority of the Uzbeg 
intruders into their own tribal organization. Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, Abu*l-Kha\ r's grandson, Muhammad Shav- 
bani, found himself with only a remnant of an Uzbeg horde that 
he could call his own- -constrained to seek a livelihood, off the 
Steppe, in the service of some sedentary Power. 

Muhammad Shay bam had the choice of seeking his fortune in 
either of two altername directions. He might turn towards Russia 
or turn towards Transoxania; and, if he had come upon the scene 
a century or so earlier, he would probably have chosen the former 
objective, for Russia bad been one of the easiest as well as the 
widest conquests of ‘the Sown’ which the Eurasian Nomads had 
made in their latest and greatest eruption out of ‘the Desert*, under 
Mongol leadership, in the thirteenth century of the Ch r, *stian Era. 
At the close of the fifteenth century, the Mongol Khanate of Jiijl's 
appanage which had exercised tins Nomad dominion over Russia 
was still in existence at the Saray on the left bank ot the Volga, just 
below' the elbow where that river’s course approaches closest to the 

1 Chaghatav and Juji were sons of C'hingis Khan w ho^e descendants and followers had 
received these domains as their appanages (see 11. 1) (\), \ol 11, pp. 144 5 and 146-7, 
below). 

1 See II P (v), \ol 11, p 146, below. 
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course of the Don 1 But Sara) now offered no attractive prospect 
to a Nomad soldier of fortune; for Russia had become more than a 
match for the Nomads alter the union of the two strongest Russian 
states- the Grand Duchy of Muscovy and the Republic of Nov- 
gorod- in \ D 1478 , and the Russians did not wait long before thev 
passed over to the ollensive. In 1502, when Muhammad ShaybanI 
was busy carving out a kingdom for himself at the expense of his 
fellow Muslims in Transoxania, Saray was annexed by Russia, 
and this was the first step in a Russian advance which onlv found 
its term, four centuries later, on the coast of the Pacific and on the 
summit of the Pamirs 2 

Meanwhile ShaybanI Khan Uzlxg had made better piovision 
for his own fortunes though not tor the interests ot the Iramc 
Society or of [slam- by turning Ins face in the other alternative 
direction He repaired to Transoxania, took service with the 
Timurid Government at Bukhara, changed sides in a battle bt twu n 
his Timurid master and the Chaghatay Khan of Western Mughali- 
stan, was rewarded by his new pitron with the governor hip of 
Tashqantl , and used tins post as ‘a jumpir g-olT ground' for spring- 
ing, on lus own account, upon the Timuiid dominions ot Bukhara 
and Samarqand J 

Muhammad Shaybani’s conquest of the two ehict cities ot 
Transoxania was achieved m the same yeai \ I) 1^00 in which 
Isma'll Safavvl made his military debut at the opposite end ot the 
ci-devant Timurid Empire by conquering the Transc uicasian 
province of Shirwan, 4 and thereafter the two conquerors pushed 

1 I he Khans who rultd at Sara} at the close of the fit tit nth century c t the C hristi iri 

Fra were descendants of loqatmysh the Kh m of the W hitc Horde w ho had moment mly 
united all the hordes of Juji 3 appanage under a single leadership m ad i i< r the 

first and last time— and had sacked Moscow in 1182 (in repri^il tor the lirst Ruxsun 
attempt to shake off the latar yoke) btfort he ensstd the pith it i imur (1 or the 
collision between I oqatmvsh Khan and 1 imur sei further 11 D(v) sol n PP 146 8, 
below ) 

2 The fate which oyertook the Khanate of Sarav in a d i 5 02 was shared in 1 >52 and 
1 «,S4 respectivcl> bv the sister Khanates of Qazan and Vsti ikh in ind the Kh mate of the 
Crimea was only saved b> its previous acceptance of an Otti n in pntcitoritc 1 un 
the Osmanhs were defeated bv the Russians when they atti rnpted in t^6S 70 tjsei^cthc 
isthmus bt tween tht Don and the Volga in order to link the tvv > waterway h\ 1 ^ mil 
(lor this ireident, see further II D (\n) Annex VII vol 11 lx low ) l he Rus lar s 
consolidated their victory by building the fortress of C herkask on th< Rivei Don aln < st 
within sight of the sia of Azov In the subsequent Russnn advant 1 the plot nrs wtit 
the Cossacks, who duly accomplished the feat, which I imur had brilliantly tssivtd < t 
being the first sedentary Power to bring the I u asian N omadism into lasting sul jeclu n 
(See II D (v) sol 11 pp 1 ^4 7 below) flic homt land of tin l /begs in Wi ti rn 
Siberia was overrun by the C ossac ks before the end ot thi lxteenth century 

3 Muhammad Shaybam s residence at I ashqand as governor on behalf of the W estern 
Chaghatav Khan appears to have lasted at hast a deiach tor tht battle in which he 
destrted from the I imynds to the Chaghatay ids seems to have been fought about 
1488 9, while Shavbani 9 conquest of Hukhara ai d samarqand did not take pi let till 
A D 1500 He may have spent the interval in githering round him tht scattered shetp 
or wolves of his ancestral Lzbeg horde for Muhammad Shaybun s caner down to 
AD 1500, see Muhammad Havciar Dughlat lankh 1 Rashuii fnglish translation bv 
f has and Ross, cited above, passim and especially pp 82 92,115-16,158 00,166,272 3 

* See p 371, above 
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forward into Iran with equal speed from the north-east and the 
north-west towards ‘the natural frontier’ of the Central Desert. 
The Tiinurids were as utterly outmarched by the Shaybani as 
the Aq Qoyunlu were by the Safawi. In a.d. 1501 2, the young 
Timurid prince Babur, who had inherited the small and out-of-the- 
way province of Farghana, made his first entry upon the stage of 
history in a gallant attempt to retrieve for his House their lost 
Transoxanian dominions. He actually recovered Samarqand for a 
moment -only to be driven out and to lose his own patrimony of 
Farghana into the bargain. Thereafter, in a.d. 1502-3, Babur 
persuaded the Chaghatay Khans of Western and Eastern Mughali- 
stan to join forces with each other and with himself in an attempt to 
drive the Uzbegs out of Farghana; but the Shaybani was stronger 
than the coalition. He took the two Khans prisoner and annexed 
the greater part of the Chaghatay Horde's ranges, as well as the 
province of Tashqand, which he had formerly governed as their 
agent, while Babur fled to Afghanistan. Thereupon, in a.d. 1505-8, 
the Shaybani conquered Khwarizm with one hand and Khurasan 
with the n*-he. , until, of all the House of Timur, Babur, and Babur 
only, was left in the field ; and Babur was a fugitive from his home. 

Muhammad Shaybani’s ne\i enterprises, however, were less 
successful. In a.d. 150c), when lie turned on his tracks and invaded 
the Qipchaq Steppe, he w r as roughly handled by the White Horde 
and the ci-devant Uzbegs whom they had incorporated; 1 and in 
1510 he committed the folly of poaching upon Isma'il Safawi’s 
preserves. In this vear he crossed the Iranian desert, raided the 
province of Kirman, 2 and sent ‘a most insulting letter in reply to 
Isma il's politely woidcd remonstrance*.’ The Safawi retorted to 
this provocation by marching against the Shaybani and bringing 
him to battle at Tahir-abad, near Merv. In this second decisive 
battle in Shah Isma'il’s career, which was fought on the 1st or 2nd 
December 1510, the Uzbegs were heavily defeated by the Qyzvl 
Bash, and Muhammad Khan Shaybani himself was among the 
slain. 

This victory doubled Ismael's power at one stroke; and the 
events which followed played still further into his hands. Upon the 
news of Tahir-abad, Babur promptly issued out of his fastness in 
Afghanistan and attempted once again to recover Transoxania with 
the aid of 20,000 Chaghatay Mughals who had been transplanted 
from Zungaria to Khurasan by Muhammad Shaybani. The Uzbegs, 

1 Muhammad Havdar Dughlat: Ttirikh-i-Rashuii> transIaMon by Elms a«.J Ross, 
pp. 210 1. 

1 Perhaps this raid vsas executed in the same campaign as an unsuccessful expedition 
(likewise attributed to the vear 1510) ugamst the Hazaras, a stray Mongol tribe ■which 
had been left stranded on the south side of the Hindu Kush. 

1 Browne, op. cit , \ol. i\, p. 64. 
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however, had been defeated by Isma'il without being annihilated; 
and Babur found that they were still too strong for him when he 
measured his strength against them once more in January 1511. 
At this juncture, when Babur was marking time, baffled, at Qun- 
duz, on the south side of the Oxus, Isma'il intervened. Tic sent an 
embassy to Babur bringing Babur’s sister (she was Shaybani s 
widow) and an offer of friendship; and this courtly gesture on 
Isma'll’s part seems to have been followed by negotiations between 
the heir of the Safawis and the heir of the Timurids over which the 
later historians of Babur and his orthodox Sunni descendants have 
discreetly drawn a veil. 1 The fact seems to be that the two princes 
struck an unholy bargain. Babur, on his part, seems to have asked 
for, and received, a promise of military assistance from Isma'il; 
while Isma'il, on his part, seems to have made his military assistance 
conditional upon Babur’s conversion to Shi'ism, and to have 
received Babur’s assurance that he would accept Isma'il’s help on 
Ismaels terms. 2 

Whatever the understanding may have been, there is no question 
about the sequel. 

The first result w r as that, in October 15 1 1 , Babur returned to the 
attack with a Qvzyl Bash army supporting him; and that, with this 
support, he achieved in the autumn what he had failed to achieve 
in the preceding winter, lie successfully rcoccupied Samarqand 
and drove the Uzbeg invaders out of the Transoxanian oases into 
their native steppes. This victory, won with Isma'll's aid bj a 
fugitive prince who had become Isma il’s lieutenant, was Isma'll’s 
own victory in effect; and thereafter, during the interval between 
the campaigning seasons of a.d. 1511 and a.d. 1512, Isma'il stood 
at the height of his power. He had crowned the conquests of the 
past twelve years by assuming the position of Warden of the North- 
Eastern Marches of South-Western Asia over against the Great 
Eurasian Steppe; and two thousand years of history bore witness 
that, time and again, the effective wardens of these marches had 
derived from their w’ardenship the title to be the ruling, or at any 
rate the paramount, Power in the region which they were defending, 
as far south as the Indian Ocean and as far west as the Mediter- 
ranean. The Medes had won this pow r er by expelling the Scyths; 
the Achaemenids by keeping out the Massagetae ; the Umayyads by 
expelling and the 'Abbasids by keeping out the Turgcsh; Timur 
Lenk by expelling the Mughal ‘jatah’ ; and at other times there had 

1 We do not know how Babur handled this delicate and dubious tiansaction himself, 
since the relevant section of his Memotts is lost. 

2 The lukewarmness, to say the least of it, towards the Sunnah, which this reputed 
bargain presupposes on Babur’s part, may perhaps be brought into relation with the 
reported Shi'ite proclivities of a kinsman of Babur’s in the preceding generation, 
Sultan llusayn Bayqara (see p. 361, above). 
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been other wardens of the same marches — the Greek princes of 
Bactria and the Samanids and the Khwarizm Shahs— who, short 
of being the masters of all South-Western Asia, had been the 
foremost Powers in the South-Western Asia of their day. 1 2 In 
the winter of A.n. 1511- 12, the Imperial mantle conferred by this 
wardenship, which had been worn last by Timur a century back, 
appeared to have descended upon the shoulders of Shall Isma'll in 
virtue of the mutually advantageous compact between the Safawl 
empire-builder and the last ot the Timurids, Babur. At this point, 
however, which was the zenith of his career, Shah Isma'll was 
overtaken by the nemesis of his dual ambition : the ambition to win 
an oecumenical empire by conquest and to use this political power 
in order to impose the minoritarian religion of Shi 'ism upon a 
Sunni majority by main force. 

The Career of Ismail Shah Safarvi after a n 15TI 

'Plie first chapter in the story of Isma'll Shah SafawTs discom- 
fiture (which also involved the temporary and local discomfiture of 
Babur PudLV^ Tlmfirl) is plainly set out in the following passages 
in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi: 

'Now when the Emperor [Babur j arrived in Bokhaia, he sent hack the 
auxiliaries of Shah Isma'll, after praising them for their sendees and 
bt si owing upon them adequate rewards, while he himself, rictorious 
and coveted with glory, proceeded to Samarqand. All the inhabitants of 
the towns of Ma-wara-an-Nahr- -high and low r , nobles and poor men, 
grandees and arti/ans, princes and peasants -alike testified their joy at 
the advent of the Emperor. 1 Ie was received bv the nobles, while the 
other classes were busy with the decoration ot the town. The streets and 
the bazaais w T cre draped with cloth and gold brocades, and drawings and 
pictures were hung up on every side. The Emperor entered the city in 
the middle of the month of Rajah in the year qryd in the midst of such 
pomp and splendour as no one has ever seen or heard of, before or 
since. The angels cried aloud: 44 Enter with peace”, and the people 
exclaimed: “Praise be to God, Lord of the Universe.” The people of 
Ma-vvaiS-an-Nahr, especially the inhabitants of Samarqand, had for 
years been longing for him to come, that the shadow of his protection 
might he east upon them. Although, in the hour of necessity, the 
Emperor had clothed himself in the garments of Qy/vl Bash (which was 
pure heresy ; nay, almost unbelief), they sincerely hoped, when he 
mounted the throne of Samarqand (the throne of the Law of the Pro- 
phet), and placed on his head the diadem of the holy Sunnah of Muham- 
mad, that he would remove from it the crown of n yalty (Shalri), w r hose 
nature was heresy and whose form was as ihv' tail ot an ass. 

1 Tins wardenship ot the marches, and the politual perquisites u.hich it \\as apt to 
bring with it, are dealt with fuither in II If (O, \ol n, on pp. 138-44, below 

2 ir Transoxum.i A J. '1 . 3 ie the October of A n 1511 -A J T. 
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‘But the hopes of the people of Samarqand were not realised. For, as 
yet, the Emperor did not feel able to dispense with the aid of Shah 
Isma'il; nor did he consider himself sufficiently strong to cope single- 
handed with the U/beg; hence he appeared to overlook (tnuddra) the 
gross errors of the Qyzyl Bash. On this account, the people of Ma- 
wara-an-Nahr ceased to feel that intense longing for the Emperor which 
they had entertained while he was absent — their regard for him was at 
an end. It was thus that the Emperor began (already) to flatter the 
Turkmens [i.e. the Qyzyl Bash], and associate himself with them. . . . 

‘When the Emperor, in Rajab 917, 1 mounted the throne of Samarqand, 
as has been stated above, the learned men and nobles of Ma-wara-an- 
Nahr were indignant at his attachment to Shah Isma'il and at his 
adoption of tie* Turkmen style of dress. When that winter had passed and 
spring had set in (the plentiful drops of her rain having clothed the earth 
in green raiment) the Uzheg advanced out of Turkistan. Their main 
body marched against Tashqand, while ' Ubaydallah 2 went to Bukhara 
by way of Yati Kuduk. As the citadel of Tashqand had been fortified 
by Amir Ahmad Qasim Kuhbm, (the Emperor) sent him some rein- 
forcements, under the command of such men as Amir Dust Nasir, 
Sultan Muhammad DuladT, 1 and others, while he himself (the Emperor) 
advanced on Bukhara. When he neared the town, news of his approach 
reached 'Ubaydallah Khan, who (becoming alarmed) immediately drew 
his bridle and returned along the road by which he had just come. The 
Emperor pursued him, overtook him at Kill Malik, and compelled him 
to retreat. 'Ubaydallah Khan had 3,000 men with him, while the 
Emperor had 40,000. 'Ubaydallah Khan having repeated to the end of 
the verse: “And how often has not a small force defeated a large one, 
by the permission of God?” (faced the Emperor), and a fierce battle 
began to rage. God, the most high, has shown to the peoples of the 
Earth, and especially to kings and rulers, that no boast is to be made of, 
no reliance to be placed in, the numbers of an army nor [in] their 
equipment; for lie in His might gives victory to whomsoever He will. 

‘Thus 'Ubaydallah Khan, with 3,000 shattered (rikhta) men, who 
eight months previously had retreated before this same force, now 
entirely defeated an army of 40,000, perfectly equipped and mounted on 
fine horses ( tupchdq ). 4 This event occurred in Salar of the year 918. 5 
The Emperor had reigned eight months in Samarqand. 

‘When the Emperor returned to Samarqand, he was unable to get a 
firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so, bidding farewell to 
the sovereignty of Samarqand, he hastened to Ilisar. He sent one 
ambassador after another to Shah Isma'il, to inform him of what had 
passed, and to beg for succour. Shah Isma'il granted his request, and 
sent Mir Najm, his commander-in-chief, w T ith 60,000 men, to his aid. 
Thus at the beginning of the winter succeeding that spring, (the allies) 

* i e. the October of a d. 15 i i. — A. J. T. 

2 f Uba> dallali was the nephew of Muhammad Khan Shaybani, and his successor in 
the leadership of the L/.beg Horde. — A. J. T. 

3 ? Duld^ I.--V J. T. 4 ? Tip Cu haq. — A. J. T. 

* i.e. the April and Mav of A.n 1512 —A J.T. 
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once more marched against the Uzbeg. On reaching Qarshi, they found 
that Shaykhim Mlrza, the uncle of 'Ubaydallah Khan, had strengthened 
the fort of Qarshi. 'They, therefore, began by laying siege to the fort, 
which they quickly reduced. Then they put to death Shaykhim Mlrzii, 
and massacred the whole of the people of the fort, killing both high and 
low — the sucklings and the decrepit. 1 2 

‘Of the Uzbeg Sultans, each one had fortified himself in his own 
castle. Thus Jan? Beg Sultan had stood on the defensive m the fort of 
Ghajdavan. When the Turkmens had finished with Qarshi they asked 
the Emperor about the condition of all the fortified cities of Ma-wara- 
an-Nahr, and he described them one by one. It appeared that the 
easiest of all to take was that of Ghajdavan; towards it, therefore, they 
marched. The l '/beg Sultans heard of their coming, and entered the 
fort on the same night that the Turkmens and the Emperor, who were 
encamped before the place, were busy preparing their siege implements. 
At dawn they arranged their forces in the midst of the suburbs, and 
stood facing (the enenn). On the other side, too, preparations were 
made for a light. Since the Uzbeg were in the midst of the suburbs, the 
field of battle was narrow. The Uzbeg infantry began to pour forth 
their arrows from c\ery corner, so that very soon the claws of Islam 
twisted the m.Js of heresy and unbelief, and victory declared for the 
True Faith fi.e. for the Sunnah]. 'Flic victorious breezes of Islam over- 
turned the banners of the schisn atics. ( The Turkmens) were so com- 
pletely routed that most of them perished on the field; all the rents that 
had been made by the swords of Qarshi were now sewn up with the 
arrow-stitches of vengeance. They sent Mir Nnjm and all the Turkmen 
Amiis to Hell. The Emperor retired, broken and crestfallen, to Ilisar.’- 

Kverv line of this passage breathes an implacable Sunni hatred 
of the Slri'ah and the Qyzyl Bash and the Safawl and all their works; 
and this fanatical spirit is the more remarkable when we recall the 
fact that the author, Mlrza Ilaydar Dughlat, was the son of a 
Chaghatay beg who had been murdered by T’bavdalTh Khan 
Uzbeg ’s predecessor Muhammad Khan Shaybanx , 3 and that Babur, 
who had throw n in his lot with Shah Isma'il in order to retrieve his 
ancestral dominions from the common enemies of the Mughal and 
the Timurid, was Ilaydar’s cousin, benefactor, and hero. Indeed, 
Mlrza Ilaydar was actually in Babur’s seivice at tins time (though 
he was not present at all the military actions here recorded); and he 
shared the unpleasant consequences of Babur’s discomfiture. For, 
after the making of peace between Shah Isma'il and Ubaydallah 
Khan in a . d . 15 13/ 4 the Chaghatays as well as the Timurids gave up 
the struggle to save their Central Asian heritage from passing under 

1 Among their \n tims was the poet Bjnna’i (Browne, op. t it , \nl.iv, p 63). — A.J. T. 

2 Ihiydar Dughlat, Mir7.i Muhammad: Tarikh-i-RashtJT, English tianslation by 
Elias, N., and Ross, E- D. (London 1805, Sampson Low & Maiston), pp. 245-6 and 
250-61. 

3 Babur: Memcits , ed. Beveridge, vol. i, p. 22. 4 See p. 381, below. 
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the Uzbeks’ dominion. In a.d. 1514, the Chaghatavs abandoned 
Tashqand and turned their energies to the enterprise of recouping 
themselves by reasserting their authority in the Tarim Basin 1 - a 
movement which eventually carried llaydar himself into 'Tibet and 
Kashmir and placed him on the throne of the latter country from 
A.D. 1541 to his death in 1551. 'Thus llaydar's < areer w as upset 
as violently as Babur's career by the outcome of the decisive battle 
which had been fought at Ghajdavan (Ghujduwan) on the 12th 
November 1512 ; and, at the time when lie was writing the YV/> ikh- 
i-Rashtdi , the memory of that disastrous defeat was not softened 
for Ilavdar by Babur’s consolations; for the throne ot Kashmir was 
not a dazzling reward for a forced migration across the 'Tibetan 
Plateau, whereas Babur won a consolation prize in India which 
almost eclipsed the empire of his ancestor 'Timur when, in a.d. 
1519, he finally turned his back upon the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin for 
ever and descended, from his Afghan fastness, upon the Basin of the 
Indus and the Ganges. 'Thus every personal consideration must 
have militated, in Mir/a llaydar ’s mind, against his rejoicing in 
Babur Padishah’s defeat and in 'Ubaydallah Khan’s victory; and if 
Mirza llaydar’s religious feelings, as a Sunni, were strong enough 
to override these personal interests and to cause him to rejoice in 
his own side’s defeat all the same, we may infer that the rest of 
Haydar's Central Asian Sunni co-religionists, who had no com- 
parable personal interests at stake, must have rejoiced at the outcome 
of the Battle of Ghujduwan a fortiori. 

We may also infer that the hostility of the Sunni population of 
Transoxania to the Safawi, and therefore, at second hand, to 
Babur for having consented to put on the SafauT’s Qjzyl Bash 
uniform, was the decisive military factor in the Transoxanian cam- 
paign of a.d. 1512. For the wardens of the Transoxanian marches 
of South-Western Asia had never held the frontier by the unaided 
strength of their own arms. 'They had merely been the leaders of 
the warlike frontiersmen of the Transoxanian oases. The Achae- 
menidae had been able to rely upon those Soghdian barons who 
offered such a strenuous resistance to Alexander the Great after the 
fall of the last Darius; 2 * and Timur had only succeeded in expelling 
the Chaghatay Nomads from 'Transoxania in the six hard-fought 
campaigns of a.d. 1362-7 because he, likewise, had been the 
leader of a popular movement. 4 Indeed, at the crisis of this struggle 
between Transoxania and the ‘jatalT, when the Battle of the Mire 
had resulted in as severe a defeat for Timur and his braves as Babur 


1 Tarikh-i-iiashuli, translation by Elias and Ross, pp. 284-5. 

2 For this resistant e, see further II. 1 ) (v), vol n, pp. 139 40, below. 

J See II D (v; f vol. ii, p. 146, and lootnote 1, below. 
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and his Qyzyl Bash auxiliaries suffered at Ghujduwan in a.d. 1512, 
a military disaster which left the Nomad invader in possession of the 
open country was actually retrieved by the indomitable resistance 
of the townspeople of Samarkand under the leadership of their 
'ularna. This repulse of the Nomad besiegers of Samarqand by the 
townspeople themselves in a.d. 1365 had been the turning-point of 
this previous Central Asian war between ‘the Desert’ and ‘the 
Sown’; and there is no reason to suppose that in a.d. 1512 the 
townspeople and peasantry of Transoxania were any less averse 
from the prospect of falling again under Nomad dominion than 
they had been in a.d. 1365. The difference between the two 
situations was that, on the earlier occasion, these Transoxanian 
Sunnis had not been torn in two directions between two conflicting 
loyalties; for their champion, Timur, was Sunni like themselves, 
as well as their enemy the ‘jatahk On the other hand, in a.d. 1512 
their descendants had to choose between acquiescing in the dominion 
of a Eurasian Nomad barbarian who was their co-religionist and 
striking a blow for their own hereditary champion and ruler the 
Timurid P* 1 * when Babur had thrown in his lot with the Slil'l 
heretic Isma'll and when Isma il had shown unmistakably his 
determination to impose Shi ism upon his Sunni subjects by force. 
In this painful dilemma, the Transoxanians appear to have taken 
the line of least resistance and to have accepted the outcome of the 
Battle ot (ihujdiiwan as the judgement of God. And their un- 
willingness to step into the breach, as their ancestors had stepped 
in r 47 \e.irs before, actual!) sealed the discomfiture of Babur and his 
Q\zvl Bash alius and the victory of the Lzheg Khan l'ba\ dallah. 

It Shah IsnuTlls hands had now still been free, it is conceivable 
that he might ha\e retrkwd the disaster ot Ghujduwan unaided by 
driving the Vzbegs out of Transoxania again once and fo T all and 
converting the Sunni townspeople and peasantry of the Oxus- 
Jaxartes Basin to Shi ism by main force as he did succeed in con- 
verting their neighbours and kinsmen on the Iranian Plateau. As 
it was, he not only launched no further campaign in this quarter, 
but in the autumn of a.d. 1513 he made peace with 'Ubaydallah 
Khan Gzbeg on a basis of uti possidetis - the IVhcgs retaining their 
conquests in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin while the Safawis retained 
Khurasan. 'Phis admission of failure in the east was forced upon 
Shah Isma'll because, in the meantime, his fixed policy of oecu- 
menical conquest combined with religious intolerance had com- 
mitted him to a lifc-aiul-dcath struggle with his Western neighbours, 
the 'Osmanlis. 

Shall Isma'll need have found no difficulty in keeping his hands 
free in the west, if he had wished, in order to concentrate his 
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energies upon objectives in Central Asia; for, of his two western 
neighbours, the 'Osmanlis, as has been explained already, had no 
further Asiatic territorial ambitions, while the Egyptian Mamluks 
had no territorial ambitions at all. Fortune had further favoured 
Isma'il by preserving on the Ottoman throne, for the first twelve 
years of Isma'il v s reign, a roi faineant, in the person of Sultan 
Bayezld II ( imperabat A.D. 14S1-1512), whose character and con- 
duct were in utter contrast to those of his immediate predecessors 
and successors. It may have been the very incompetence and com- 
placency of Sultan Bayezld that tempted the headstrong Isma'il to 
rouse the sleeping Ottoman lion and provoke a reversal of the 
established Ottoman policy of non-aggression in Asia. At any rate, 
Isma'il did offer such provocation, intentionally or unintentionally, 
by promoting — or at any rate countenancing- -a subversive Shi 'I 
propaganda in the Ottoman Sultan’s Asiatic dominions in Anatolia ; 
and in the campaigning season of a.L). 1511, when Isma'il was far 
away on the Oxus, preparing to reap the fruits of his recent victory 
over the ShaybanI Muhammad Khan Uzbeg by restoring the 
Timurid Babur to the Transoxanian throne of his fathers as Isma'lls 
vassal, the Shi 'I movement in Anatolia came suddenly and violently 
to a head. Whether this happened in spite of, or in accordance w it h, 
Shah Isma'H’s instructions we do not know, but it is certain that, 
in the spring of 1511, his agent in Anatolia, Shah Qull, 1 rose in 
arms against the Ottoman Government. 

The rising, which turned into a general Shi 'I insurrection, was a 
formidable affair, and a punitive column of Janissaries, led by the 
Grand Vizier in person, was routed, and their leader killed m 
battle, before the Ottoman Government eventually recovered con- 
trol of the situation. Considering the fact that Sultan Bayezld s son 
and viceroy at Manjsa, Qorqud, had been in friendly relations with 
Shah Qull, 2 and that there was already a keen competition between 
the several sons of the old and incompetent Sultan for the succession 
to the Ottoman throne, it is not altogether inconceivable that, if 
Shah Qull had been able to receive, in A.n. 1511, the military 
support which w as actually given by Isma'il to Babur, the Shi 'I 
insurrection in Anatolia might have triumphed and might then 
have carried on to the Ottoman throne a new Sultan who would 
have been bound to the Safawl Empire by the same political and 
religious bonds that Babur was actually forced to accept. Such an 
event would probabl) have changed the course of history. But as 
it was, with Shah Isma'il engaged at the opposite extremity of the 
Iranic World and unable to come to the rescue of his Anatolian 

1 This Shah Quli was a native of the Anatolian Turkish prim ipahty nf Tekke whose 
father, Hasan Khalifah, had been a disciple of Shah Isina'il’s father, Shaykh Haydar 
Safawi. (Browne, op. cit. vol. iv, p. 70.) 1 See p. 365, above. 
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supporters now that they had put their fortunes, and their master’s 
fortunes, to the touch, Shah Quli’s rising was really a forlorn hope, 
notwithstanding its initial success ; and it was also a stroke which 
could not be repeated. Shah Qull himself appears to have lost his 
life ; and all that his lieutenant, Ustadjy Oghlu, could do was to cut 
his way through to Tabriz with the remnant of his followers. 
These survivors of the abortive Shl'i insurrection in Anatolia were 
not w r ell received by their Safawi master; 1 and indeed Shah Isma'll 
had good reason to be displeased; for in the Ottoman dominions, 
as it had turned out, the master-stroke of the Safawi policy had 
miscarried; and the baffled Safawi empire-builder had now to 
await a counter-stroke from the most formidable military Power in 
the contemporary world, whose hostility had been wantonly pro- 
voked by his own henchmen. 

Indeed, before Ustadjy Oghlu had been driven out of the Otto- 
man dominions in Asia, Shah Isma'Tl’s great Ottoman adversary', 
Sultan Bayezld's son Selim, was already on the move. 

This Ottoman Prince Selim- -a poet who was as competent and 
as ruthlcs° hi politics and war as his father was good-natured and 
inefficient - had long before made up his mind that the traditional 
Ottoman policy of non-aggression in Asia was not adequate for 
dealing with the new problem presented by the emergence, on the 
Asiatic frontiers of the Ottoman Empire, of the new Safawi Power, 
with its foimidable tactics of preparing the ground for a military 
offensive by religious and political propaganda. His father, who 
shrank from Selim's militant ideas, had marooned him in the 
governorship of Trebizond; but in the self-same year in which 
Shah Qull raised his ShI r I standard of revolt in Anatolia, Selim 
likewise took the law into his own hands. 2 He sailed from Trebi- 
zond to (Jaffa, won over the Janissary garrison there, and. obtained 
troops and supplies from his father-in-law the Khan of the Crimea 
(a successor-state of the Mongol appanage of Jujl which had avoided 
Russian conquest by accepting Ottoman suzerainty). Thereupon, 
Selim marched upon Constantinople down the west coast of the 
Black Sea; reached Chorlu in Thrace before he was intercepted 
and defeated by the Government troops; was allowed by his father, 
after the battle, to escape to the Crimea by sea; and was then bold 
enough to present himself in Constantinople, unaccompanied by an 
army, in the winter of 1511-12. 

* They appear, however, to have been enrolled in the Q\zyl Bash forces. At least, 
the so-called Tstadjyly <orps of the Satawi Arnn (tot »he name, see Browne, op. cit., 
vol. iv, p. 52, note i) may be presumed to have been lormed out of Ust«idj\ Oghlu s 
Anatolian recruits. 

1 'The exavt dates are uncertain, so that it is impossible to say whether Selim made his 
mo\e in the hope of forestalling Shuh Quli. or whether he was goaded into making it by 
the bankruptcy of his father’s polu>, after this had been exposed by Shah CJuli s stroke. 
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His boldness was justified by the event; for by this time the 
shock produced by Shah Quit’s revolt — which had revealed in a 
flash both the gravity and the imminence of the danger with which 
the Ottoman Power was now confronted in the militant policy of 
the Qyzyl Bash — seems to have had its effect upon the minds of the 
Ottoman Padishah’s administrative and military slave-household, 
which was the ultimate ruling power behind the Ottoman throne. 1 
They had made up their minds that Selim, with his energy , his ruth- 
lessness, and his militancy against the Qyzyl Bash (which was 
quite as vehement as Shah Isma'fl’s militancy against the Sunnah), 
was the man of the hour. In the spring of a.d. i ci 2, before 'Ubayd- 
allah Khan I'zbeg had driven Babur out of Tiansoxania for the 
second time, the Janissaries at Constantinople had compelled 
Sultan Bayczld II to abdicate and had placed Sultan Selim I on the 
Ottoman throne in his stead. By the end of the campaigning 
season of a.d. 1513, Selim had secured his personal position at 
home by extirpating all his brothers and nephews except one 
nephew who escaped to Shah Isma il’s court at Tabriz and two 
who escaped to the Mamluk Sultan’s court at Cairo, Shall IsmiTll 
had no choice now but to make peace on his eastern front with 
'Ubaydallah Khan, for on his western front lie was now threatened 
for the first time in his career by an adversary of his own temper. 

The now inevitable collision between the Safawl and the Otto- 
man Power duly occurred in the campaigning season of a.d. 1514- 
Shah Isma'll took the offensive bv sending Selim’s refugee nephew 
Murad— to whom the Shah had given his own daughter in 
marriage — on a cavalry raid into Anatolia, accompanied by the late 
Shah Qflli’s lieutenant- Ustadjy Oghlu. But the prospects of this 
manoeuvre- -which depended for its success upon a responsive 
Shl'l uprising in the Anatolian countryside - -had been prejudiced 
in advance by the failure of Shah Qiilfs insurrection three years 
before; and Selim now made assurance doubly sure by extirpating 
the Shl'i remnant in the Anatolian population massacring some 
of them and deporting the rest to the Ottoman territories in Europe. 2 
Murad and Ustadjy Oghlu penetrated no farther west than Sivas 
before they were compelled to retreat; arid Selim now marched 


1 For some account of this ( )ttoman slave-household, sec further Part III. A, vol. ni, 
below. 

1 For Selim’s extirpation of the Shi'ah in Anatolia, which seems to have been tarried 
out in AD. 1514, see p. 3(12, above Compare the massacre and deportation of the 
Armenians in the same region, bv the oiders of a latter-day Ottoman Government, in 
AD. 1915-16, during the General War, when the 'Osmanhs were onte again c ngaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with another Great Power -this time Russia -for the possession 
of their Asiatic dominions. In 1915, as 111 1514, the Ottoman Oov< rnment’s purpose m 
committing its atrocities against a subject minority in the interior of its own dominions 
was to forestall the risk of being attacked in the rear by insurgents a< ting in concert with 
the foreign invader. 
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eastward with the Ottoman Regular Army, while Isma'il assumed 
the delensivc (for the first time in his career) — devastating the 
western provinces of his empire through which the Ottoman in- 
vaders' route lay, and awaiting their arrival, with the main body 
of his army, in a position covering his own capital, Tabriz. 

Selim, whose literary tastes had acquainted him with the 
Alexander Romance in its Persian version, now dreamed of emulat- 
ing the exploits of this legendary European conqueror of Asia; for 
Selim was a Rumi like Iskendcr himself, and he was aware that his 
own 'Osinanlis, like Alexander’s Macedonians, had not their match 
as a lighting force in the world of his day. As far as fighting-power 
went, Selim’s expectations were not disappointed; for when the 
Ottoman Army made contact with the Sahmi Army at Chaldiran, 
on the 22nd August 1514, the 'Osmanlis won the day, in spite of 
having to encounter an unhamssed enemy after their own long 
and harassing march across a zone that had been purposely laid 
waste. Eroin behind the regular ‘Rumi’ battle-lager, 1 the Ottoman 
musketry and artillery swept the (j\zyl Bash cavalrj away; and in 
httle more a foi might after the battle Selim marched into 

Ismael's capital city of Tabriz as a conqueror. 

IsniaTl’s ignominious retreat Irom the traditional capital of 
North-Western lian, after his heavy defeat at Chaldiran, bade fair 
to extinguish the prestige whuh t lie Safawl had first acquired, a 
dozen \eais earlier, when he \\a* solemnly crowned king in Tabriz 
after his resounding \ictory at Shurur. 2 And Selim was able to 
enter Tabriz not merely as a conqueror but as a liberator; for his 
first act was to reconvert to the ser\ice of the Sunnah the mosques 
which had been arbitrarily comet ted to the service of the Shi'ali 
when Isma'il had signalized his original triumph by imposing his 
own religion by main force upon the Sunni majority of the • duizis. 
Willi Shah Isma'il discredited by his first gieat military disaster, 
and with the majority of his subjects waiting to welcome Isma il’s 
conqueror as the victorious champion of their ow n persecuted faith, 
Selim, at this moment, had the entire lranic W orld at his Icet. He 
might have marched on, eastward, unopposed by hostile arms and 
warmly received by public opinion, from Tabriz to Merv, along the 
road trodden by Isma'il four }ears belore; and il the 'Osmanli had 
now appeared in place of the Safawl on the boideis of Transoxania 
and had ottered himself to the Transoxanians, in ids turn, as a 
saviour of the lranic Civilization from the barbarism of the Eurasian 
Nomad Uzbegs, it is certain that the Tra* ^oxanians would have 
greeted Selim with open arms as a second T imur ; for when Sunni 

1 For the use of this Rumi battle-lager by Babur, see p. 35 2 , above. 

1 See p. 371, above. 
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Orthodoxy was united in the same person with cultural superiority 
and military invincibility, their allegiance to such a prince could 
hardly be in doubt. But the temper of Selim’s invincible troops 
was fatal to this brilliant prospect of Asiatic conquest; for, if Selim 
had the talent and ambition of an Alexander, his Janissaries were 
by no means as amenable to their prince’s will as Alexander’s 
Phalangites had been. 

The Macedonian peasants who served in Alexander’s army were 
Europeans who had been born and bred on the very threshold of 
Asia; and they did not strike against being led into the interior of 
the familiar neighbouring continent till they had reached the bank 
of the Ganges. On the other hand, the Serb and Bosniak peasants 
w'ho were the raw material of Selim’s Janissaries were Europeans 
through and through. Their nativewaters were the Adriatic and the 
Danube, not the Bosphorus or the Aegean. They could not make 
themselves at home on Asiatic soil; and when they were marched 
eastward bevond the ancient bounds of Orthodox Christendom in 
Anatolia, they were utterly depayses . They had mutinied already 
on the march from Amaslveh to Chaldiran; and, after the occupa- 
tion of Tabriz, they refused point-blank to go into winter quarters 
in the Qarabagh, where Timur’s mobile Transoxanians had 
wintered contentedly at least three times in an earlier chapter of 
Iranic historv. 1 This intractability of Selim’s military machine 
settled Selim’s plans for him inexorably, lie found himself com- 
pelled to start on his march back westward after ha\ing sta)ed in 
Tabriz for little more than a week; and this Ottoman retreat from 
Tabriz threatened at times to turn into the same kind of disaster 
as the French retreat: from Moscow , before the army regained 
Amaslveh in mid-winter. Thus the homesickness of the Janissaries 
gave the Q>zyl Bash a reprieve; and this reprieve decided that 
Isma'll Shah Safawl’s life-work should have permanent results. 
These results, in their turn, were to be decisive for the destinies of 
the Iranic World. But the destinies of the Iranic World were not 
the Janissaries’ business. Their duty, as they felt it, was to be the 
apostate policemen of Orthodox Christendom, not the champions 
of the Sunnah against the ShFah. 

1 Sultan Selim’s I mnpean troops did not always show themselves as fastidious as this 
about being quartered in alien continents, hor example, in ^ l> i S20, onb si* years after 
the Chaldiran campaign, Selim sent a force of Bosnialc troops up the Nile into Nubia as a 
corollary to bin conqup t of I pypt in \ n 1^16-17 (see pp 387 8, below) The land- 
scape and climate of Nubia presumably seemed mort exotie to these Dinarie high- 
landers than the landscape and chrnatt of Armenia and Azerbaijan \ ct for the mxt 
three centunc s the desce ndants of these b uropcan * maintained the mselves in the st etion 
of the Nile Valley between the J irst Cataract at Aswan and the '1 hire! Cataract a little 
below (1 e north of) Dongola Nor was their continued residence there forced upon 
them, for thev soon made thcmschc > virtually independent of the Ottoman rmpire. 
(Sec Budge*, K. A. Wallis The Egyptian Sudan, its History and Monuments (London 
1907, Kegan Paul, * voh.), vol. 11, pp. 207-8.) 
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Thus the first round in the conflict between the Safawis and the 
f Osmanlis had ended in a stalemate ; and, just because it had ended 
in this way, this internecine struggle between the two foremost 
Powers of the Iranic World was bound to have, as its sequel, an 
Iranic movement of aggression against the Arabic World. At first 
sight it may seem paradoxical that the division of the Iranic Society 
against itself- a division which was manifestly draining the 
strength and sapping the vitality of the Iranic body social — should 
be accompanied by an apparently wanton attack upon inoffensive 
neighbours. Rut on closer inspection the paradox is resolved; for 
this apparently aggressive movement against a third party, so far 
from being superfluous, turns out to have been an inevitable 
incident in the trial of strength between the two Iranic Great 
Powers. 

The truth was that the stalemate between the Ottoman and the 
Safawi Power could not be resolved by any further direct attack on 
either combatant’s part upon the home territory of the other. By 
the end of the campaigning season of a.d. 1514 it had been proved 
by trial and that the Safawi could make no permanent con- 

quests in Anatolia and the Osmanll none in Iran. On this showing, 
the even balance could only be upset, in one party’s favour or in the 
other’s, by aggrandisement at the expense of some third party 
which would be too weak to defend itself against an attack from 
either of the two Iranic belligerents. The tvo weakest states that 
lay nearest to (Constantinople and Tabriz, and approximately equi- 
distant from the 'Osmanll and from the Safawi capital, were the 
bulfer-state of Dhui-Qadar in the highlands of South-Eastern 
Anatolia and the Empire of the Mamluks in Syria and Egypt, and 
this Mamluk Empire was the leading state in the Arabic World. 
Accordingly, after the indecisive outcome 01 the campaign of a.d. 
1514, the next stage in the struggle between the 'Osmanli and the 
Safawi Power was bound to be a race between these two Iranic 
Powers for the conquest of the adjacent Arabic provinces. Either 
the Safawi Empire would spread to the shores of the Mediterranean 
and hem the 'Osmanlis into the Anatolian Peninsula as the East 
Roman Empire had once been hemmed in by the 'Abbasids, or else 
the Ottoman Empire would advance to the line of the Euphrates 
and bar the Safawis out from the Levant as the Arsacid and 
Sasanian Empires had once been barred out by the Romans. 

In this raee, Shall Isma il had a certain start over Sultan Selim; 
for the Imam! Shl'is had an ancient Syrian stronghold in the Jabal 
*Amil, and the lmanil Shah already had ms eye on Syria, as is 
shown by the fact that one of the Qyzyl Bash army-corps was called 
‘the Syrian Corps’ or Shamlu. Accordingly, Selim had to act 
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quickly if lie was to steal a march on his Safawl rival ; and he lost 
no time, indeed. In a.d. 1515, which w T as the season following the 
year of Chaldiran, Selim occupied and annexed the buffer-state of 
Dhu’l-Qadar (thus bringing his Asiatic frontier up to the line of the 
Euphrates one hundred and twenty -two years after the date at 
which the European frontier of the Ottoman Empire had reached 
the line of the Danube). In the next season, a.d. 1516, Selim pro- 
ceeded to invade the Mamluk dominions; overthrew the Mamluk 
Army on the plain of Marj Dabiq, in North Syria, on the 24th 
August 151O; and occupied the Mamluk capital Cairo itself on the 
26th January 1517. Selim’s entry into Cairo, unlike his enliy into 
Tabriz, was definitive. It established a political connexion betwee n 
the Ottoman Empire and the Arabic provinces of Syii.i, Egypt, and 
the Ilijaz which— sometimes in the form of direct Ottoman rule 
and at other times in the form of an Ottoman suzerainty - -was to 
last altogether for three hundred years. Isma'U proved unable 
either to prevent or to undo this last pie< e of Selim’s work. And 
thus, before Selim died in 1520 and Isma'll in 1 <524 (and they both 
died young), the results of their collision had changed the face ot 
the Arabic as well as the Iranic World beyond recognition. 

The Historical Consequences of Shall Isma il's Carter 

We may now bring this excursus to a close by attempting to sum 
up and appraise these changes, including both the immediate 
effects and the ultimate consequences. 

The most conspicuous tangible effect, which was not only 
immediate but was also enduring, was the abrupt and violent 
break-up of the formejr Iranic World into three separate fractions: 
one consisting of Transoxania and the Iranic ‘colonial* domain in 
India, the second consisting of Iran proper, and the third con- 
sisting of the other Iranic ‘colonial’ domain which had been 
created by the Turkish conquests in Orthodox Christendom. 
These three fractions of the former Iranic World were prised 
asunder and held apart by two new frontiers : a new frontier between 
Iran and Transoxania which ran from the north-western face of the 
Hindu Kush northwards to the Qara Qum Desert or alternatively 
to the south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea; and a new frontier 
between Iran and the Ottoman domain which ran from the southern 
face of the Caucasus southwards to the Syrian Desert or alterna- 
tively to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Strictly, these two new frontiers were not fresh cuts but ancient 
wounds which had broken open and begun to bleed again along the 
lines of the old scars, under the stress of a tremendous social shock. 
The frontier which now divided the Safawl Empire from the Uzbeg 
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Empire had once divided the Seleucid and Arsacid and Sasanian 
and Umayyad Empires in Iran from a scries of Hellenic and bar- 
barian principalities in the Oxus-Jaxartcs Basin over a span of 
about a thousand years extending from the third century B.c. into 
the eighth century of the Christian Era . 1 Similarly, the frontier 
which now divided the Safawl Empire from the Ottoman Empire 
had once divided the Arsacid and Sasanian Empires from the 
Roman Empire over a span of about seven hundred years extend- 
ing from the last century b.c. into the seventh century of the 
Christian Era. 

The Ottoman Government of Rum began to reorganize this 
ci-d( vant frontier of its eponym the Roman Empire as early as 
A. I). 1514, 2 when the temper of the Janissaries made it apparent to 
Selim that he had no prospect of driving Isma'il beyond the horizon 
and annexing the whole of the Safawl Empire to his own; for this 
made it c\ ident that he must content himself with the more modest 
alternative of carrying the existing defensive frontier of the Otto- 
man Empire in Asia a lew degrees farther eastward. The temper 
of the Janis.^n^ also made it evident that, in making and main- 
taining even this modest eastward advance, the Ottoman Govern- 
ment would have to rely upon securing the loyalty of one of the 
local ‘martial races’, rather than attempting to induce its own 
regular European soldiery to do garrison duty against the grain in 
this (to them) outlandish region. For this purpose, the Ottoman 
Government picked out the Kurds: a local race of pugnacious 
highlanders who were linked with the 'Osmanlis by their common 
Sunni faith and were no more cut off from these new Turkish 
partners by their Persian patois than they were from the Qyzyl 
Rash Turkmens, while they were up in arms against Shah Isma'lPs 
attempt to dragoon them into becoming ShTis. 

The Ottoman Government appointed a Kurdish Sunni ‘cleric’, 
Mawla Idris of Ritlis — an ex-secretary of Isma il's former victim 
Ya'qub Khan Aq Qoyunlii —to act in Kurdistan as an agent of the 
Sunni faith, in much the same way as Shah Qull had once acted 
for Shah Isma il and for the Slil’ah in Anatolia. Mawla Idris was 
cither more competent himself, or else more effectively supported 
by his principals, than Shah Qull had been, for he appears to have 
performed his function without disaster from a.d. 1514 to a.d. 

1 53 5 . Under Mawla Idris’s guidance or advice, a number of 
measures were taken for turning the Kurd? into a bulwark of the 
Ottoman Empire in Asia. As an inner line of defence against future 

* Sot II. I) (\). \oI. li, p. 141, footnote 2, below. 

* 'The Account of this organi/aiion wlmh is gi\en here is taken iiom a passage in an 
unpublished work on Armrmans ami Kurds b> Mr. A S Satrastian. which the author 
has been kind enough to show to the present writer. 
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Safari invasions, Kurdish military colonies were settled astride the 
east-and-west routes between Iran and Anatolia on the north side 
of the Anti-Taurus. As an advanced line, the Kurdish tribal chiefs 
in Kurdistan proper (i.e. on the western face of the Zagros Range 
which formed the western escarpment of the Iranian Plateau) were 
nominally incorporated into the Ottoman feudal system - receiving 
the styles and titles of Ottoman feudatories without being asked 
to renounce their hereditary tenures. In the religious sphere, the 
Kurds were fortified in their Sunni faith by the importation, into 
the principal Kurdish centres, of Arab Sunni Shaykhs, who were 
distinguished by the title of Sa'dat from the native Kurdish 
'ulama. 1 

This Kurdish frontier effectively covered the Ottoman dominions 
in Anatolia; but it did not completely preclude the Safawl Power 
from striking at the new Ottoman provinces in Sjria and Egypt so 
long as the Safawls remained masters of 'Iraq; and therefore the 
'Osmanlis, like the Romans before them, had to choose between 
the shorter but vaguer line running from the Caucasus to the North 
Arabian Desert and the longer but more definite line that ran from 
the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf. Sultan Selim’s son Sultan 
Suleyman rounded off his work by annexing Baghdad in A.n. 1534 
and Basrah in A.n. 1546, as Pompey’s work had been rounded off 
by Trajan. The 'Osman lis differed from t he Romans in preferring 
the longer line to the shorter after having made a trial of both ; but, 
in both cases alike, the price paid for the drawing of the frontier 
along either line was a series of recurrent, and progressively more 
devastating, wars between the opposing Powers on cither side of 
the barrier. 2 

As for the other frontier of the Safawl Empire over against the 
Uzbegs, the role of frontiersmen, which w r as played for the Otto- 
man Empire by the Sunni Kurds, was here played for the Uzbcg 
principalities by the Sunni Turkmens of the Transcaspian oases, 
who were as violently up in arms against Shah Isma'll’s Qyzyl Bash 
Turkmens as the Kurds were. On this frontier, social conditions 
eventually relapsed so far towards barbarism that the opposing 
forces on either side of the barrier became incapable of w r aging 
formal wars like those which were fought periodically between the 
Safawis and the Osmanlis. In the borderland between Iran and 

1 Compare the importation of Arab Shi'I Shaikhs from the Jabal 'Amil and liahravn 
into the Safavvi dominions, which has been notici d in another connexion on p. 362, 
above. Presumablv these two applications of an identical religious propaganda policy 
were not thought out by the Ottoman and the Satawi Government independently, but 
there seems to be no means of ascertaining which one of the two Governments was 
cop> mg the other. 

* For the rh>thm of such recurrent wars along frontiers of such a kind, sec further 
Part XI, below. 
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the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, the warfare between Safawi and ShaybanI, 
or between ShTl and Sunni, degenerated into raids; and, after the 
collapse of the Safawi Power in t lie first quarter of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian Era, the Sunni Turkmen slave-raiders 
took the oliensive and ranged almost at will over Iran until their 
lairs in Transcaspia were captured by the Russian Army, and their 
criminal activities suppressed by the Russian Government, between 
1863 and x88(). 

On both fronts, however, the warfare was uniformly bitter, 
because the hostility which inspired it was not merely political but 
was also religious. For these two new 7 frontiers not only divided 
the Safawi Empire from the Uzbcg principalities on the one hand 
and from the Ottoman Empire on the other. They also now 
divided the domain of the Imam! Shl f ah from the domain of the 
Sun nah. 1 

As a result of the partial success and partial failure of Shah 
LsniTH’s work, the relations between the Sunnah and the ShTah 
in the Islamic World had been changed out of recognition without 
being changed in toto. Before Shah Isma il started on his career, 
the adnercnU of the two sects had been living cheek by jowl, 
geographically intermingled with one another, from end to end of 
the Iranic World, with the ShTah everywhere in a decided minority 
and with a tolerant spirit of ‘Live and let live' presiding over the 
relations between the tw 7 o sects. Shah Isma'll had set out to reduce 
this religious dualism of the Iranic World to a unity by imposing the 
minority’s religion upon the majority of the Iranic Society by sheer 
military force ; and this tour de force had finally proved to be be\ ond 
his powers. At the end of his career, as at the beginning, both sects 
were still in being in the Iranic World side by side; and, although 
the ShTah had obtained a net numerical increase through the excess 
of lsma'lls forcible conversions of Sunnis to Shi'isin over Selim’s 
forcible conversions of ShTis to the Sunnah, the ShTah still 
remained in a minority on the whole. In these two fundamental 
points, the situation was still w T hat it had been before. The great 
change -and this was not only a change out of all recognition, but 
was also a change that was wholly for the worse— consisted, first, 
in the forcible sorting out and geographical segregation of the two 
sects by the violent means of massacre and deportation and com- 
pulsory conversion, while the second ncw T feature was the fiery 

* Compare the situation in the age of the Sjsjnidae, when the frontier between the 
Sasanian Empire and the Roman Empire had also h'en a frontier between Zoio- 
astiiamsm and Nestorian Christianity on the one side and Catholic and Monoph\site 
Christianity on the other, while the frontier between the Sasanian Empire and the 
Ephthahte and Turkish principalities m the Oxus-Ja^artes Basin had then been a 
lrontier between Zoroastrianism and Buddhism (For this latter religious frontier, see 
further Part 11 . D (\ii), vol. ii, pp. 371-5# below.) 
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hatred between Sunni and Shi r I which had flamed up on both 
sides owing to the introduction of these ‘methods of barbarism* — 
first on the Shl'i side by Isma'll, and then on the Sunni side by 
Selim. This schism of the Iranic Society on the moral and religious 
as well as the political plane severed all the threads that had 
previously knit the Iranic social fabric together; and this ‘sawing 
asunder* took the life out of the Iranic Civilization and stopped its 
progress dead. 

When we examine the subsequent condition of each of the three 
fragments, we observe, in different forms, the unmistakable symp- 
toms of the same moral sickness. 

To take i he central or Iranian fragment first, it is manifest that 
the new Imarnl Shl'i Empire, as Shall Isma'll left it. fell far short 
of its founder's ambitions and intentions. It was indeed a great 
empire within which the Sin ah was the only religion that was 
permitted to exist; and its frontiers did embrace all the principal 
Imam! ShI f T holy places: the martyrs’ tombs at Najaf and Karbala 
and Kazimayn and the mosque ot the Expected Imam 1 at Uillah 
in the Arab Iraq; the holy cities of Qumm and Qashan in the 
Achaemenian 'Iraq ; 2 and the Mashhad of the Imam Riza at the 
opposite corner of the Safawl dominions, in Khurasan. Yet, even 
so, this was not the oecumenical Shl'i Empire that Shah Isma'll 
had dreamed of; and the increase in the numbers of the Shi ah 
which he had secured by the forcible conversion of the Sunni 
majority in the territories which he had succeeded in conquering 
was partly set off by the loss of the Shl'i minority which was 
exterminated, in retaliation, by the Uzbegs in Transoxania and by 
the ‘Osmanlis in Anatolia, In fact, Isma'll fell so far short of 
establishing a world empire that the state which he formed became 
a kind of hermit kingdom, whose internal uniformity and solidarity 
as the earthly domain of Imarrn Shi 'ism was counterbalanced b) its 
isolation from a Sunni World which still hemmed it in on either 
side. It was the deliberate policy of the Safawl Government to 
keep their Shl'i subjects both materially and spiritually insulated 
from Sunni contagion by discouraging pilgrimages to Holy Places 
outside the Safawl dominions. This policy applied not only to the 
Pan-Islamic Holy Places — Mecca and Medina and Jerusalem —but 
even to the specifically Shl'i Holy Places when these were under 
Sunni rule. It applied, for example, to Najaf and Karbala and the 
Kazimayn at times when the Arab 'Iraq was in Ottoman and not in 
Safawl hands . 3 Under this regime, the Imam! Shi'ism which Shah 

1 See III. C (li) (b), Annex I, vol. iii, pp. 463-4, below. 

2 ’Iraq ’Ajami, otherwise known as the Jibal, in Western Iran. 

i On this point, see Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 29-30. 
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I&ma f U had made into the exclusive regional religion of Iran 
dwindled from a would-be world religion into something which 
may be called a ‘nation U’ religion without any serious mis- 
application ot our Western tc rminology Moreover, in modern 
Shi'T Iran, as in the Pro*c tut pirt<- of our modern Western 
Christendom, the national religion has Income the matrix of a 
stcuhr 01 politic il national consciousness 1 

It will be seen tint Ismi il Shall Sifiwis ShTi Revival in the 
Irani* Wo* Id re embkd the c oiilemporarj- Prote stint Reformation 
in Western C hristn dom 1 oth m the violence with which it w is 
earned out and in the political consc quern cs whit h 'ventuillv fol- 
lowed from it \ thud point of re semblance is that, in both casts, 
the violent religious cha» gc w is leoomp imed b\ a disistrous set- 
back m culture 1 his c ultur il set-back in modern Irm is described 
and txplutrd in th' following terms 1) a Persian coi respondent 
ot the 1 it t Prof< ssor Biowik , Wir/a Muhimm id Khan of Q i/win 

4 I h» rc is no doubt tint timing the ^afiwl pc nod litci ituc mcl 
poetic in I\i si i h id sunk to iveivlovcMi, md tl it not on s n de poet 
of the lir^t '■'mk c tn he icckoncd is icj resenting this epoc h 7 he < hit f 
reisou tor this terns to h iu betn that these kings, l>\ reason of thur 
politic il unis mcl sttong nt igonism to the Ottoimn I mpire, de\otcd 
the greiter pirt ot their ciK r gics to the piopigition ot the Slu ah 
doc tune ind the t m ouragunent ot divines It lined in its piintipks and 

1 1 oi tl s in ih icofcuii y 1 in \v ( sttrn N if i mahsm in the modi rr e hos < f Shi i 

Inn set f 1 l) ti II P im \ 1 11 n 2 4 9 1 elj\\ it is pi r hips w 11 th mtn c that 

th >> 111 lipn kis mn N i 1 il mil ri uni Its our Wt tern Nati mlism in the f it 
tl at its < 1 1^ nil bi 1 w 1 r< 1 gi > a 1 1 d\ n i Ot l ut n it hnj uistic 1 hi tat t >r w hi h 
p r in t tl tht in It n lusiin 1 iti r il t is 1 u<snt s win the t\ i tonnon l < nds c* 
Sitiwie ernmer t ai ti Shi 1 iaith mil n tan lomniumt otrmthert 1 eut \\ e 1 a\ 
n ti td alrmh tl H 1 1 rki h 1 t I ir nn was ti e 1 cthci Hi cue of Shall I nul ar i 
tl it tit niclt is 1 1 hi trim u is firm* 1 n t cf Per 11ns but f l urkrnen I »1 11/ 
whi h he cho 1 t r his 1 lpit il w is n 1 urkish spe ikir g ut\ sit iatc l 1 1 tl e I uiki h 

spe ikint j. ret n t it \z rl 1 1 m \n i I abri/ rtmainc 1 the second c * f the 1 1 ip rt 

in I tht sc t t the n 1 in lr nt otn aft 1 the capitu hi J lun inivi 1 o Kf 1 a 
rn n c w In h \i is 1 11 h 1 1 i is I fal n c is It st \p ised o C > f t >rn in atta ar d w as ah > 
nimrthc entrt t the S it i\\i 1 mpire After its t \pan ion had V ten ci t he ton he wc t 
I uii ihin tht Silmis sum till t * h ni ret m 1 their I url ish m the r tone 1 e to tb e 
end m spite, f the tit that Jstihin was 1 Pt r nn s( taking orv in Pirsm '•pi iku t, 
rtei>n (Sietlu mu l r» ot the 1 1st Sit mi Sh ih 1 Iusa\ n (rc ti il it A n it 94 1 - ) 

which is rtcmntid 1 > Browne in op «. it \ol iv p ih ; M >rto\tr \1d11 Shih 
Xvshir (/ rntn b itur \ i> 1730 4^) was 1L0 a 1 urk b\ raci and mitbur tongue ind so 
wtrcthf Qn ir who were the n lers i f Persii trim \ d rn t) a 11 192-, Ihe Qmr 
D\nisnhat 1 pm ltcluvthitnc inmbtr ot tht timiRfiuid qu uitv t sr sue t ceiling 1 > 
the throi c of Pusu unit s his mnhir were a Oaiar prin is<i unless tint is te m\ 1 
\v< redes 1 r ded on bith si Its fre m the same I urkish tube IX 1 hips the gr atest \ a ai 1 \ 
ot ill is the faet that the new fimjc d firm ot Persian N ltionahsrn ill 1 l r in 1 ir e 
first in the L urkish sj taking provmee ot Y-irbaipn — tht reason being that V/trhnjan 
through its gcognphual situation w is more exposed than other pirts it \ er 11 ti 
Western influent t? In fact the ultra modern t\pe of Wtstern Nationali m in whiin 
the linguistic factor is panmount did not rcillv capture Pcrsn until atttr the ri e t 
Shah K1/1 I his parvenu ruler s adoption of tht d\ n istie mint Pihliwi is quite m tht 
manner of our nineteenth century Western politic il Rom inticssm ind it 1 al 1 11 t 
worthy th it m < onseious opposition to the dynastic law of the Q ljnr D\ n ist\ tl t tc un i r 
of the Pahlaw 1 D>nastv has enacted that his deseendants must b< born ot 1 er limn thus 
in or ler to qualify for succei ding to the throne (I or this en ittment si e IoMibic \ J 
Surti y tj International Ijjmrs 1925 vol 1 (London 19*7, Millor 1 ) p S3*" h itno f t f ) 
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laws. Now although these divines strove greatly to effect the religious 
unification of Persia (which resulted in its political unification), and laid 
the foundations of this present-day Persia, whose inhabitants are, 
speaking generally, of one faith, one tongue, and one race, yet, on the 
other hand, trom the point of view of literature, poetry, Sufi-ism, and 
Mysticism, and, to use their own expression, everything connected 
with the “Accomplishments” (as opposed to the “Legalities”), they not 
merely fell far short in the promotion thereof but sought by every means 
to injure and annoy the representatives of these “Accomplishments”, 
who were generally not too firmly established in the Religious Law and 
its derivatives. In regard to the Sufis particularly, they employed every 
kind of severity and vexation, whether by exile, expulsion, slaughter, or 
reprimand, -laying or burning many of them with their own hands or by 
their sentence. Now the close connexion between poetry and Belles 
Lettres on the one hand, and Sufi-ism and Mysticism on the other, at 
any rate in Persia, is obvious, so that the extinction of the one necessarily 
involves the extinction and destruction of the other. Hence it was that 
under this dynasty learning, culture, poetry and Mysticism completely 
deserted Persia, and the cloisters, monasteries, retreats, and rest-houses 
of the dat wishes were so utterly destroyed that there is now throughout 
the whole of Persia no name or sign of such charitable foundations, 
though formerly, as, for instance, in the time of Ibn llattQtah , 1 such insti- 
tutions were to he found m every town, hamlet, and village, as abundantly 
appears from the perusal of lus Ytat els, wherein he describes how in every 
place, small or great, w here he halted, he alighted in such buildings, of 
which at the present day no name or sign exists. Anvone ignorant of the 
circumstances of the SaiawT period might well wonder whether this Persia 
and that are the came country, and the creed of its inhabitants the same 
Islam ; and, it so, why practically, with rare exceptions, there exists now 
not a single monastery throughout the whole of Persia , while in those parts 
of Turkey, such as Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Sulaymanlj ah, which 
did not remain under the Safavvi dominion, there are many such build- 
ings, just as there were in Ibn BattOtah’s days .’ 2 

The ‘Iconoclastic * or < CaKinistic , spirit 1 which wrought this 
havoc in Iran when it incarnated itself in the person of Isma'il 
Shah Safawl did not ravage Turkey until some four centuries later, 
when it found its incarnation theie in President Mustafa Kemal . 4 

1 Ptrtunnahatur \n i^2S ^3 - \ J T. 

2 Letter, ditici the Ma\ i«)i i, fiom Mir/1 Muhammad Khan to Professor E (i. 
Prow ne, quoted in Ilrov n« , op at , vnl. iv, pp. 26-7 

3 In a further < nurw t_, Mir/ a Muhammad Khan dtsirihis thi Shw theologians who 
now' took the place ot the pre it poets and philosophers in Iran as ‘great indeed’ th< m- 
sedves, ‘hut har.h, div, fanatu al, and formal* — a combination of qualities whieh is 
equally charaeterKtu ot the ethos ot their Calvinist contt mporanes in Western 
C hristendom. 

4 1 he sourec of Mustafa Kemal’s inspiration with this spirit is manifest. He is a 
palpable convert to our modern \\c*stern National]. rn with its fanatical, barbarizing 
vein. I he source ot Isma ll Safawi’s inspiration with the same spirit, four e'entunes 
earlier, remains mysterious, for, although Ismail's Sln'i Revival was contemporary 
with the Protestant Reformation in Western ( hristondom, there seems to be no trace 
ot any direct connexion between the two movements. 
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Nevertheless, the sudden impoverishment of culture in Tran, which 
Isma'Jl brought about, dealt the Iranic culture of the 'Osmanlis a 
deadly blow by cutting its roots; and during the following four 
centuries the 'Osmanlis lived a cultural life-in-death until, in our 
time, they have thrown olf the cerements of their dead Iranic 
culture and have sought to adopt our Western culture, like a suit 
of ready-made clothes, as a counsel of despair. We have observed 
already that the territories which were conquered from Orthodox 
Christendom by the Saljuqs and the 'Osmanlis successively were 
a kind of ‘colonial’ extension of the Iranic World; and that the 
representatives of the Iranic Society in these partihus infidelium , 
like its representatives in Hindustan, depended for the maintenance 
of their culture upon a steady inflow of arts and ideas, and of 
immigrants to import them, from ihe homelands of the Iranic 
Civilization in Iran itself. The last of these immigrant Kulfur - 
1 r ager were the fugitive Timurid prince Badi'-az-Zaman 1 and the 
seven hundred families of indigenous skilled artisans whom the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim bi ought home with him from Tabriz m 
1514 as the sole substantial souvenir of his one week’s sojourn in 
that great home of Iranic culture. Thereafter, the ancient channels 
of intercourse along v\ hich the vivifying stream of culture had been 
flowing into Anatolia from Iran ior the past four hundred years 
vveie blocked by the new frontier between the Ottoman and the 
Safawi Empire and between the segregated domains of the Sun- 
nah and the Slu'ah a frontier which w as established by the 
Osmanlis themselves. Yet, even if they had lorborn to choke up 
the channel, the waters would still have ceased to flow; for, as we 
have seen, the Shi'l Revival in Iran was now drying up the springs 
of Itanic culture at their source. 

Nor did the f Osmanlis find equivalent compensation lor this 
cultural drought by tapping fresh waters in the Arabic World in 
which they had now for the first time obtained a footing through 
their conquest of Syria and Egypt and the Ilijaz. The Arabic 
culture was incapable of taking the place of the Iranic culture in 
Ottoman life for two reasons: first because it was alien, and second 
because it was only half alive. The contemporary culture of the 
Arabic World was alien to the 'Osmanlis in the sense that they had 
drawn hitherto through a Persian, and not through an Arabic, 
medium upon the Classical Arabic version in which the ancient 
culture of the antecedent Syriac Society had been cultivated, in its 
last phase, in the age of the f Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. It 
would hardly have been possible for the 'Osmanlis to take an 
Arabic in exchange for a Persian medium of communication with 

1 See pp. 351-2, abo\e. 
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this cultural past, even if the contemporary Arabic culture had been 
as vital as the contemporary Iranian. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Arabic culture of Egypt, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, was sadly cut-and-dried. The genius 
of the Maghrib! Ibn Khaldun had proved to be a fitsus Naturae , a 
flash in the pan . 1 The Egyptian version of the Arabic Civilization 
had prevailed; and this Egyptian Arabic culture stood to the 
Iranian culture of a Jam! and a Hafiz and a Sa'di and a Eirdaws! 
rather as the Byzantine culture of medieval Orthodox Christendom 
stood to the contemporary Latin culture of the West. The Arabic 
Civilization had acquired in Egypt an Epimethean instead of a 
Promethean outlook; and this rearward stance was not confined to 
the things of the spirit. It was also adopted in the field of politics, 
where the Byzantine resuscitation of an ‘East Roman Empire’ nad 
its analogue in the Cairene ghost of the 'Abbasid Caliphate. 

It is true that our modern Western scholarship has exploded the 
legend that a formal tranter of the Caliphate to the Ottoman 
Sultan Selim I was made by the last 'Abbasid puppet of the Eg} ptian 
Mamluks after the last Manduk Sultan himself had been over- 
thrown by Selim. It appears that the Ottoman Sultans had long 
since made play with the title of Caliph and had also long since 
ceased to value a faded title which had been likewise usurped by 
every other contemporary Islamic Dynasty . 2 Yet this fact docs not 
mean that the conquest of Egypt and the Hijiiz was without effect 
upon the Ottoman Government's political and religious outlook. 
For the same scholarship has shown 3 that Sultan Selim I did take 
over — not from the Cairene 'Aboard Caliphs, but fiom their 
masters the Mamluk Sultans - the title of ‘Servant of the two 
Holy Sanctuaries’ [of Mecca and Medina], and that he valued this 
title very highly. 

In fact, the annexation of the principal provinces of the Arabic 
World did affect the Osmanhs profoundly in their politics and in 
their religion and in their culture. And the effect was not for good ; 
for the Ottoman and the Arabic Society were ill-assorted partners , 4 
and the partnership always remained uncomfortable and unfruitful 
so long as it lasted. The 'Osmanlis were compelled to annex this 
great Arabic domain in order to forestall its annexation by the 
Safawls; but the Arabic half of their dominions hung like a mill- 
stone round their necks . 5 

1 For Ibn Khaldun, sec further III C (11) (A), vol. m. pp 321-8 with Annex III, below 

2 This is shown bv Sir T. W. Arnold in The Caliphate (Oxford iy24, Clarendor 
Press), chapters xi and xn. 

3 See \rnold, op cit , lor cit 

4 The spirit and strut turc of the Ottoman Society are examined in Part III. A 
vo! ni.pp 22-50 below. 

5 The 'Oi>rnanli3 might, no doubt, have reaped a dazzling economic reward from these 
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It remains for us to glance at the fate of the thud of the fragments 
into which the ci-deiant Iraruc World had been broken up. This 
third Iragirunt was the 0\us-ja\artes Basin, and its fate may be 
summed up in the one word t barbarization\ Transoxania had 
depended almost as much as the Ottoman Empire upon the inflow 
of culture from Iran, and it suffered still more severely from the 
blocking of the channels ard the diving-up of the springs, for at 
this moment Transovinia Lari need of an additional cultural 
stimulus in ordci to lca\cn the baihansni of her F/beg conquerors 
who row sat on the thrones of the cultivated Timurids. When the 
stimulus, so far from being intensified, was removed altogether, 
the Iianie culture of Transovinia was doomed to deca\ 1 

The bare chance remained that the 1 ransoxanians and the 
'Osmanhs might save their relics of Iranic culture by putting them 
into t ommon stock, if tlav could succeed m getting into touch 
with one another again by somehow circumventing the obstacle of 
the hostile and alien SifawT 1 mpirc that now intervened between 
them Now th.it the direct line of communication south of the 
Caspian was closed the onlv aberr i f i\e was to open up a new 
route, noit'i A the C i^-pian, across the I uiasim Steppe The 
western end of a potential northern pissage was already in the 

Aribi conquests it onh tht\ lad pueltd then t little bit firther lor tht Vral i< 
VVnll «\t«ndmt. is u Ji 1 f-jmthi \r il nn end 1 i,v ptian ct ists of the 1\ rsj in (»ult 
ml the Red i to i Muouin st tlx dr 1 )i tht Atl mtu tc 1 ni dt 1 tht intern r 
hrus ol the rtw ( ' nm tm hw u Ittwi i 1 ux< pt ind Indn whuh was jjst I rin^ 
t pt i ii 1 up it this wr tune. 1 's tht loitmuie e 1 hr Osm in is t, lined possession cl 
sue ? in \ t u r tht v Ik tl th< V mnn turn r^r to ibp a d tl tN ou upitd R is m 
in i sg w t dt m th« t f pt site d r t eti in tht v tst it h he i tl t rust h is in XU tria in a n 
isi i) Rut th ncur pusht tl on ur «»s \I< r tc < to tnc \tlmtic tlu\ ik\ t r si rit u l\ 
c nti tt d tht si pi tn it\ tt tht Fortunu i t n tht u« t to tst ol 1 dia anti ttc\ rtur 
nn 1c cfc ti v < u t if fht im.omp nblt < xi bit iti n i f t’-atcL.K i c >inn crc il i omts. 
ol \ mta t whit h the \ had at *u ill\ acquiicd It v\ is tht I> mb and l nglish and } icnch 
arid not tht (\nnr lis win th llcnitd tht i mh and 1 ortucm t n onoj >1\ of tre 
Dttrsti World (On this p mt sit fuitht r II I) D VnncvVll v n bt’ow s cC 
ilso KjhJt V I)u 1 «r\ fo/ltnt C olutnhi K trtt ion 2 f. )S n t rur tur * ci en Mel kiuit 
x on l *>/ / (Ik i hr nrd I tip/i y i<m dt C»r i\ttr ) 

1 Dump tht pin of i thousand \tars exttndmg from the. tnud certure lit to tht 
eighth ttmutv ol tht C hristnn L ra during whith Iransjxania had bttn dmdtd b\ a 
pihtical frontier fiorn inn tht n unto h d also bttn o\triun o } urasian Non ad 
birbimns S kis \ until Ifhihditcs lurks on at It ist t >ur i tt is < ns Hut m his 
cpxh tht ituarn n hid mwr bttn entire 1% wompaiaolc to thit in which I rans x inn 
ft und lurstd tJonn^ the ptriod whith inter\cned bct\ een the l .beg and tht Russian 
conquest, for in the earlier epoch r I rtnsovann tun when sht w is undtr a barbadian 
\ okt , had ne\tr bttn entire 1> insulated from the radiation of culture from outside I or 
ont thins the political frontier dividing 1 ranso\amu from inn had on’> bttn a 
religious frontui in tins epoch during the lifetime of the basaman 1 mpirc a id rhit jgh 
out those thousand \tais I ransoxania had nticr betn tu' c tf from UuddhiM cult x il 
mfl ltnccs emanating tiom 1 idia It is true that under the L 7bcg rt pnu 1 1 insoxai a 
w is hktwise m cultural contact with Indn, whilt cultui alK lsonttd frxn Iran Rut 
unhappih for I ransoxania ir these latter di\s tht onK tulturt Iron India whi^h w is 
now accessible to htr was no mdiRcnous Indian milt/ iti n w itl its roots in Indian s il 
It wflb merely the t olonial' version of the Iianie t ilture whith had bten transplaiiti d 
to India as an incidental consequence of 1 urkish ilitar\ conquests, and this txotic 
Jranit cultuie in India was just as dependent upon Inn lor susttnanee as was the Ira 
me t ulturc of Iransoxann itself, so tint 1 ransoxania could deri\< no culture lrom 
India at stcond hand when once the springs in Iran had been dried up 
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'Osmanlis* hands; for the Ottoman Empire had taken over the 
Genoese maritime stations of Caffa in the Crimea and Tana at the 
head of the Sea of Azov as far back as a.d, 1475, and the Crimean 
‘successor-state* of the Mongol appanage of JujI had also passed 
under Ottoman suzerainty. From this base of operations an Otto- 
man expeditionary force actually attempted, in a.d. 1569, to take 
possession of the isthmus between the elbows of the Don and 
the Volga, with the intention of opening up an all -Ottoman inland 
waterway from the Black Sea to the Caspian. 1 But they had taken 
action too late; for the Muscovites had just secured control of the 
line of the Volga by conquering Qazan in a.d. 1552 and Astrakhan 
in 1554. The Ottoman expeditionary force withdrew ignomini- 
ously without having achieved anything; the Ottoman outpost of 
Tana was masked by the new Muscovite foundation of Cherkask- 
on-Don; 2 and the insulation of Transoxania from the Ottoman 
World was thus consummated by the combination of a Muscovite 
with a Safawl barrier: a dual barrier which it was quite impossible 
to turn, since it extended, south and north, from the Indian to the 
Arctic Ocean. By this stroke, the Russians virtually put Tran- 
soxania ‘into cold storage’ until they found it convenient to annex 
this derelict fragment of the Iranic World to the Russian Empire 
some three hundred years later. 

These were some of the portentous historical consequences of 
Isma'il Shah Safawfs extraordinary career. And it is the sum of 
these consequences that accounts for the break-up of the former 
Iranic World and the formation of ‘the Islamic World’ as we know 
it to-day. It will be seen that this latter-day Islamic World is really 
not an organic unity but a pile of wreckage ; and that the wreck was 
the consequence of a collision between two former Islamic worlds 
— the Iranic and the Arabic — which occurred some four hundred 
years ago as the after-effect of a great social explosion in which one 
of these two worlds — the Iranic World — had burst into fragments. 
The explosion was produced by Shah Ismael; and it would be 
difficult to find any other public character in history' w'ho has been 
so highly ‘explosive’ as this, with the possible exception of Lenin. 

1 This Ottoman enterprise of a.d, i has a remaikably close historical 'precedent 
in the contact which had been established, exactly a thousand years before, between the 
Imperial Roman Government at Constantinople and the Transoxanian city-staUs of the 
day, via this self-same northern passage across the Euiasian Steppe north of the Caspian. 
The motive, too, was the same ; for, in the sixth century of the Christian Era, the direct 
land-route between the Roman Empire and Transoxania, south of the Caspian, as well 
as the water-route to China via the Indian Ocean, was being deliberately blocked by the 
Iranian Empire of the Sasanids, just as the direct route was being blocked in the six- 
teenth century by the Iranian Empire of the Safaw is. In the sixth century, the northern 
route was actually opened up with success, since at that time the paramount Powder on the 
Steppes was not a hostile Muscovy but a friendly Turkish Great Khan, who was 
anxious to foster the commerce of his Transoxanian vassals. (See Hudson, G. F. 
Europe and China (London 1931, Arnold), pp. 1x2-33.) 

1 For this episode, see further II. D (vnj, Annex VII, vol. li, below. 
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There is, in fact, an obvious parallel between the sudden schism 
of the Iranic World, in the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, 
into a Shi'l and a Sunni camp, divided by a virulent and implacable 
mutual hatred, and the sudden schism of our latter-day ‘Great 
Society*, in the twentieth century, into a Communist and a 
Capitalist camp, with an equally great gulf of hatred fixed between 
them. 

This recrudescence of the ancient feud between the Shiah and 
the Sunnah in the heart of the former Iranic World has received 
very poor compensation in that uneasy union of part of the Iranic 
World with part of the Arabic World which has been brought 
about by Sultan Selim I’s compulsory conquest of the Empire of 
the Egyptian Mamluks. It is this composite Ottoman Society — 
part Iranic and part Arabic- -that is uppermost in our minds when 
we think of ‘the Islamic World’ as a unity to-day; and we are 
rather apt to leave the obstinate dissidence of Shi'l Iran out of the 
picture as an anomalous feature. Actually, the feud between this 
Sln'l Iran and the rest of the modern Islamic World has had a 
disastrous effect upon the fortunes of both parties to it; and it has 
proved edingly intractable to an} attempts at reconciliation. 

In the first place, this feud was probably the most important 
single factor in the debacles of the three Islamic Great Powers — the 
Ottoman Empire in Orthodox Christendom and the Arabic World, 
the Safawl Empire in Iran, and the Timurid Empire which had 
been established by Babur’s grandson Akbar in India— which all 
went to pieces simultaneously, at the turn of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era, some tw^o centuries after 
the time of Babur and Isma'll and Selim. Thereafter, the tyrant 
Nadir Shah (dominabalur a . d . 1730 47), who arose in the vacuum 
\\ hich the downfall of the Salaw is had left , made an abortive attempt 
to bring the feud to an end by reconverting Iran from the Shl'ah 
to the Sunnah; but his failure demonstrated that, with the lapse of 
two centuries, a minoritarian religion which had originally been 
imposed by sheer force upon the majority of the people of Iran by 
Isma'il Shah Safawl had entrenched itself in the hearts of the 
Persians as their national religion. After Nadir Shah's fiasco, there 
was no further serious attempt to heal the feud till the last decade 
of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, when the rising 
pressure of the Western World upon all Islamic countries alike 
evoked the Pan-Islamic Movement. 

The programme of Pan-Islamism has been to compose even the 
most serious internal differences in the bosom of the Islamic 
Society in order to close the ranks of Islam in face of the over- 
whelming common danger which now’ confronts the whole Islamic 
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World. But this movement has had no time to gather momentum 
before it has been overtaken, and overruled, by an alternative pro- 
gramme for dealing with ‘the Western Question’ on diametrically 
opposite lines. This rival scheme of salvation proposes to exorcize 
the menace of the West by an ‘offensive defensive*. The Islamic 
peoples are to make sure of their footing in a Westernized World by 
adopting the aggressive Western Civilization themselves and adopt- 
ing it in toto. This policy of radical Westernization involves, of 
course, among other things, the adoption of the Western theory and 
practice of Nationalism; and it now looks as though it were the 
destiny of the Islamic World to be incorporated piecemeal into 
our Western World as one Islamic people after another ‘goes 
nationalist*. The Ottoman Turks have already taken the plunge; 
the Egyptians are following in their wake at a less revolutionary 
pace; and the Persians, for their part, are finding it peculiarly easy 
to fall into line, because, as we have seen, the Shi'ism which was 
imposed by Shah Isma'll upon modern Iran has already produced 
in Persian minds a political consciousness which is closely analo- 
gous to the Nationalism which has been the product of Pro- 
testantism in our Western World. 

On this showing, it seems possible that the wreckage left by the 
great Islamic catastrophe of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era may be cleared up, in this twentieth century, at last through the 
incorporation of all the broken fragments of the former Iranic and 
Arabic societies into the wholly different structure of a Western 
World which has grown into an oecumenical ‘Great Society’. 

Note by Professor II. A. R. Gibb 

The following valuable note on the first draft of this Annex 
(which has been amended accordingly) has been communicated to 
the writer by Professor H. A. R. Gibb: 

‘The chief point which I should question is the historical survey of the 
Shi' ah background, and especially the tendency to identify it with Persia 
as “the principal expression of an Iranian social consciousness” in 
opposition to the Arabs. Though this view had the powerful backing of 
Professor E. G. Browne, I do not think it can he sustained. The real 
history of Shi'ism is still uncertain, but there are several facts which are 
now more or less generally accepted. 

*i. The historic centre of Shi'ism is Lower 'Iraq, where Arab, 
Aramaic, and Persian elements were most closely mingled. Its existence 
in all other centres— Bahrayn, the Jahal Summaq and Jabal 'Amil 
districts of Syria, Qumm, N.W. Persia, Yaman, &c. — was due to pro- 
pagation, directly or indirectly, from 'Iraq. Specially noteworthy is the 
very small extent of the areas of Persia in which the Shi' ah were in a 
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majority — only Daylam and the neighbourhood, and one or two isolated 
towns, notably Qumm and Mashhad — and Qumxn was an Arab colony 
from Kufali. 

*2. Elsewhere in Persia, Shi 'ism appears to have been associated with 
a special element in the population of the great cities, provisionally 
identified with the artisan classes, as an expression of “class-conscious- 
ness” against the aristocracy, whether Arab or Iranian, or in later times 
Turkish. Thus the Shi* ah were opposed to the Iranian dynasty of the 
Samanids (which certainly embodied a reviving Iranian social conscious- 
ness) quite as much as to the 'Abbasids or the Turkish princes. Even in 
Daylam it may be regarded as a movement directed against the feudal 
aristocracy, who wxre (w r ith rare exceptions) supporters of the Sunni 
“Established Church”. 

‘j. Shi* ism was thus in close relations with the trade guilds, and it is 
noteworthy that the Fatimids are credited with having done a great deal 
to foster the development of trade guilJs in their dominions. 

‘4. The political failure of the Shi'ite movements under Buwayhids, 
Fatimids, and Carmathians probably played its part in producing a 
fresh orientation of this social movement in the form of religious 
brotherhoods under Sufi auspices. While the specifically doctrinal 
variations of Shi* ism were rejected in the new 7 organizations (at least for 
the mc„t » j, hs programme of social reform and its historical theory, 
which was concentrated upon *AH, passed over into them; and it is 
significant that the ceremonies of initiation &.C., were taken over with 
some modifications from those of the trade guilds. 

‘5. Thus, during the 6th (12th) and 7th (13th) centuries, by an act of 
unconscious statesmanship and the evercir j of a w r ide toleration, the 
Sunni community succeeded in absorbing, or at least reaching a kind of 
“ Ausgleich” with, the greater part of moderate Shi'ism, and the extreme 
terms were practically rooted out. 

‘6. In the 8th (14th) century, it is evident from lL>n Battutah that 
Lower 'Iraq was still (with al-IIasa ami Bahrayn) the chief centre of 
Shi' ism. It would seem that relations between Shi'ites and Sunnis were 
temporarily exacerbated by competition for the favour uf the Mongol 
Il-Khans, but Baghdad, Shiraz, and Isfahan are specifically mentioned 
as centres of resistance to the efforts of the Shi'ites. 

‘7. Isma'Il Shah Safawfs action seems to me in consequence a 
particularly wanton abuse of military power, which succeeded only 
because the people of Persia rallied round the Safawids in defence of 
their land (but hardly, as yet, their “nation”) against the Ottoman and 
TJzbcg menaces. The price which they paid was religious conformity; 
and, by the double effect of political and religious particularism, the 
idea of a Persian nationality was in due course created. 

‘8. 'Fhe final proof that Shi' ism w as not a natural outcome or expres- 
sion of the national Iranian genius is given by the intellectual deteriora- 
tion which foliowxd. Isolation and economic decay played th;ir part in 
this; but, as Mirza Muhammad has remarked in the letter that you 
quote, the intellectual and literary genius of the Persians lay in the field 
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of Mysticism. Shi'ism in power was bitterly hostile to Mysticism— 
perhaps partly because of the incongruity with the authoritarian doctrine 
of the Shi'ah, more (I think) because the Sufi movement had been 
captured by the Sunnis. Shi'ism thus killed the Persian “humanities” 
and left no outlet for intellectual activity except in scholasticism -for 
which the Persian genius seems totally unfitted. I should go further and 
hazard that it survived as a religion only because of the emotional 
outlet offered by the Muharram ceremonies. Apart from this, the 
average intelligent Persian, as de Gobineau remarked, seems to hate 
sunk into a kind of sceptical religious lethargy.’ 
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NAMES AND NATIONS OF THE LATE MINOAN AND 
THE EARLY HELLENIC AGE 

i . Minos , the Mnoid , and the Minyae 

Tiir legendary name of Minos, the sovereign of the seas, may pre- 
serve the historical name of an imperial people. For, in the Hellenic 
tradition, we seem to catch echoes of Mivojs in the plural number 
instead of the singular in the names Mvanrai and Mivvai, 

The Mvujitoi (collectively called Mvola,Mvajla i or MvcLa) were the 
native serfs of the ‘Dorian’ conquerors of Ciete; and m this term 
\\c may trace the degradation, in the latter-day Hellenic World, 
of a people who, m the Odyssey , are still remembered as the 
’ ErtoKp 7 jT € y fxcyaAyjropes ( Odyssey , Rook XIX, 1 . 176). 

The Mimae were a people of the pre-Hellenic Heroic Age who 
were located by Hellenic legend at three different points on the 
mainland of European Greece: along the southern part of the west 
coast oi tin Pcloponne^c at P\los; x in the interior of Central 
Greece, midwa> between the Corinthian Gulf and the Euripus, at 
Orchomenos, 1 2 * * * * * * and on the fringe of Northern Greece, at the head 
of the Gulf of Yolo, at lolcos. J 

The bate name of Min\a<* is not the only common property of 
tht sc three legendary Miman settlements. The common worship 
of a god of healing seems to be indicated bj a comparison of the 
name of the Miman hero 'L'loojv (i.e. ‘the Healer’) of lolcos with 
the name 9 A(jkcl\u 6 o <; — an obvious \ariant of 'AoKXrjmo? — w^hich 
is given to one of the two kings of Minyan Orchomenos in the 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships {Iliad, Bool II, 1 . 512). Another link 


1 In the Moment <pu, IMc s is nut tailed ‘Miman’ as Orchoint nos is, nor arc the 
P\han, t illt cl Min\ it ' as die tht \rgonauts vs ho sail from lolcos (Jn the other hand, 
\\t hear c i-mallv of 1 rrora/io s Vui/ijms m the Pvhan teintory (//itfu, Book XI, 1 722), 
and in the tilth centim u c tht Greek inhabitants ot one fragment of the ct dezunt Pv ban 
dointin tht tinritorv t>n tht west coast ot *hc Pelt>por nese, between Mcsscm* and 

1 li •> , which i tailed hrst Paroreatis and afterwards r I riphvha — are said to be Miu'cu b\ 
lit rodotusfm Hot k 1 \ , chap 1 1 rue, Herodotus brings his Minvae to the Paroreatis 

ar a f nrlv iectnt date, as the 1 wt sta^e in a long migration which ultimateh fetches them 
from lolcos via 1 < minis nul Mount 'lavgetus But this Herodotean saga (Book IV, 
ehaps 14^ S) is a patchworl whnhiseasilv picked to pieces ’I he onlv solid tact whith 
it mams is that the Parorcatac who wire conquered bv the 1 leans in the hfth eenturv 
H i laid t laun to the Minvun nime, and the simplest explanation ot this claim is to 
s ippost that thc\ havl inhcntcd the name from their pre iecessoi*- on the spot in the 

Heron \g« that is to sa\ , fri rn the tirru when the Paroreatis was a part of the Pxt- 

Kilienic prim ipnlitv of Pvlos, at a date anterior to the p r c-Hellenic and po;t-Minoan 

V olkt rw null rung 

1 The standing epithc t of this Orchomenos is Mtv * >$■ or Miivrjtos (e g in Uiad , Book 

II. 1 Sii) 

J *1 he heroes who sail from lolcos under Jason's command on board the legendary 
ship Argo m qu^st of the Golden l letce are called Afuvai collectivtlv 
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is the name 'Afivdawv which appears as a personal name in the 
genealogy of the Minyan rulers of Iolcos and as a place-name — 
’ AfjLvOaovia 1 — in the Peloponnesian domain of the Pvlinyans round 
Pylos. And if we take the name Amytliaon and the cult of a healing 
god as clues to the presence of Minyan settlers, we can perhaps espy, 
in two passages of the Iliad, the traces of a fourth Minyan settle- 
ment of which the Hellenic tradition has not preserved a record. 
For the ’AjuuSluv on the hanks of the Axius, from which the 
Paeones came according to Iliad , Book XVI, 1 . 288, is simply the 
name ' AuvOacov applied in Paconia, as in the Peloponnese, to a 
place instead of a person and transliterated into its philologicallv 
correct equivalent in the Macedonian Greek dialect (in which the 
ordinary Greek 0 is represented by S). 2 And in another passage a 
Paeonian hero, Asteropaeus, whose grandsire is the River Axius 
himself, is gi\en VlKeaaa/uevo? (‘the Healer') for his great-grand- 
sire on his grandmother's side {Iliad, Book XXI, 11 . 140-3). It 
w'ould, indeed, he natural enough that a people which had picked 
out the head of the Gulf of Volo as one site for a settlement should 
plant a sister-settlement at the head of the Gulf of Salonica. 

Where was the centre of dispersion from which the Minyae 
radiated to these four widely scattered points in Continental 
European Greece? Three out of the four points lie on the coast; 
two of these — namely Iolcos and the hypothetical Minyan settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Axius are ideal sites for commercial 
entrepots between the Aegean Archipelago and its Continental 
European hinterland; and the fourth Minyan settlement, Orcho- 
menos, which is the only one of the four that lies inland, is at the 
same time situated at the kev-point of one of the portages between 
the Aegean Sea arfd the Corinthian Gulf. (The spur of Mount 
Acontius, on which the city of Orchomenos stands, commands the 
passage across the River Cephisus for ainhodv travelling overland 
from the Aegean port of Larymna, on the Huripus, to the Corinthian 
Gulf port of Cyrrha, at the head of the Bay of Crisa.) We may 
therefore conjecture that the Minyae were a markime commercial 
people who came by sea to the four points on the Continent at 
which we find their settlements. 

From w r hat base of operations overseas did the Minyae come? 
If we take the resemblance between the names Mwvai and Mlvajts 
as an indication that they came from Crete, we shall find indepen- 
dent legendary evidence of a Cretan origin for all four of the Minyan 
settlements. In the case of Iolcos, we may notice that the legendary 

1 Strphanws rhzantu.-., «, v., uted tu Nilsson, M 1 *.’ '1 he M\tenaean Ott^m of Ureek 
Mythology (i mnhndirr 1932, L T rmrr^it> Pres-,), p 141. 

2 Strabo ((Jeographtca, p 330) identifies the I lorneric vbthv with an historic fortress 
called ’Afi vbo'jv which o\er1ookcd the lower valley of the Axius. 
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name of Amythaon’s father is KprjOtvs. In the case of Orchomenos, 
we may notice that the route from Orchomenos to the head of the 
Crisaean Gull passes, via the famous cr^tarry o5ov, through Delphi ; 
and that, in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo , the historic Delphians 
are represented as being the descendants of a ship's company of 
KpfjTes J7 to Kvomjov Mivcolov (line 393), whose ship the God himself 
watts to (.Visa in order that these Cretans may settle at Delphi to 
preside over the Apolhnean worship there. A connexion between 
Crete and Pjlos is suggested in the point, incidentally mentioned 
in the Hymn (lines 397 -9 and 469-70), that this Cretan ship W'as 
originally bound on a commercial venture from Crete to Pylos, and 
was only diverted to Ciisa from its intended destination by the 
supernatural intervention of the God. The Cretan origin of our 
hypothetical Minyan settlement at the head of the Gulf of Salonica 
is suggested by the Hellenic tradition which ascribes a Cretan 
origin to the Bottuuol ; for these Bottiaeans w T ere the people who 
were found in possession ol the lowlands at the head of the Gulf 
by the Chaleidian ( I reek colonists who settled in the neighbourhood 
at the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries ilc. and by the 
Maccdmi k Greek conqucion- who descended upon this same 
coast from the continental hinterland at about the same dated 

( )n this showing, the Minjae may be regarded as Minoan pioneers 
who settled at tlu.se lour points on the mainland of European 
Greece at the time when the wafers and eoastlands of the Aegean 
were subject to Vhc thalassocraLY oi Minos'. But here a difficulty 
suggests itself. r l he results of our modern Western archaeological 
rescan h would appear to show’ that Pylos, Orchomenos, Iolcos, and 
Amydon were all alike situated on the outermost fringe of the 
Minoan World. The map of the distribution of the Minoan culture 
on the mainland, as it is re\caied by the archaeological evidence 
up to date, seems now unlikely to be modified appreciably by 
future disccn erics. We ha\c thus to ask ourselves why the Minoan 
thalassocrats should have chosen to plant their colonies so far 
afield, instead of planting them on those coasts of Continental 
Greece that lay nearest to Crete. 

Perhaps we may obtain an answer to this question by asking our- 
selves the corresponding question about the colonies which w T ere 
planted upon Continental Greek coasts, in the course of Hellenic 
history, by the Hellenic thalassocrats of Chalcis and Corinth. Why 
did the Chalcidians sail right out of the northern end of the 
Euripus, and then on past the dangerous roast of Magnesia, in 
order to plant their overseas Chalcidice at last, ini Opahr.^: And 

1 For references to the oii^injl Hellenic authorities by whom the Bottiaeans are 
declared to be of (,'ritan oiu;jn f see llognrth, I). G.: Philip and Altxandtt of Mac t don 
(London 1S97, Aliuray), p. 6. 
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why did the Corinthians sail right out of their own gulf in order 
to plant their colonies on the coasts of Acarnania and Epirus? In 
these cases, the answer is fairly clear. A colonizing Power can only 
plant its colonies on the territories of peoples who arc so inferior to 
the intruders in culture that they are incapable of self-defence. But 
the immediate neighbours of the Chalcidians and the Corinthians 
were fellow Hellenes; and for one Hellenic community to attempt 
the subjugation of another was a superhumanly formidable under- 
taking for psychological as well as for material reasons. The 
inadvisability of making the attempt is illustrated by the history of 
the Spartan conquest of Messene and its sequel . 1 The Chalcidians 
and Corinthians showed their greater prudence by letting their 
Hellenic neighbours alone. In their voyages in search of new lands 
for Chalcidian and Corinthian ploughs, they did not put to shore 
till they had reached and passed the bounds of the Hellenic World 
as these bounds stood at the time. It is only at the outermost edge 
of the Hellenic World of the eighth century b.c. that the Chalcidian 
and Corinthian colonial areas begin. 

On this analogy w r e may conjecture that the Cretan colonies at 
Pylos and Orchomenos and Iolcos and Am) don were planted 
at the outer edge of the Minoan World of the day at a time when 
the regions of Continental European Greece that were less distant 
from Crete had already been ‘Minoanized’ —partly, perhaps, by 
Minoan cultural influences w'hich had radiated out of Minoan Crete 
without any physical transfusion of blood from the island to the 
mainland, and perhaps also parti) by earlier colonization which 
had proceeded not from Crete itself but from some of the other 
islands in the Aegean Archipelago which were likewise cradles of 
the Minoan Civilization. For example, Perseus, who is the 
mythical founder of Mycenae, is brought b) the legend to Argos 
from Seriphos ; 2 and Cadmus, the eponym of the KuS/xeioi who are 

1 Sec I B (11), p 24, above, arid HI A, vol in, pp 50- 79 below Our own 
W cstern history affords another lllustiation in the ‘dupe of thepoluv ind lor tun* sol the 
Teutonic Knights So lon^ as the Teutonic Knights confined the 11 enterprise to the 
subjugation of the heathen Piussians and I ithuamans and 1 ett-» and 1 -as, ripht btvond 
the north-eastern pale of Western Christendom, the ( )rder pmspeitd I lu troullc 
which was to end in disaster can he traced to the moment when the. Teutonic Kmphts 
turned their arms apainst their own fellow WpstcrnC hristians nearer home inl’ommnn 
'I hey ventured upon this fratricidal warfare because the* Poles in the thiiteenth un- 
tun, like the knphsh two centuries earlier, at the time of the Norman C unque t, weie 
still only in the penumbra of the Western C ivihzation Y<t, even so, the Bolts were 
too little inferior in < ulture to the aggressive Tcutonu Knights to submit tamely to 
a fate which was resisted desperately even by the heathen Prussians 'I he Poles fought 
for their existence with all tht determination of the \Iesscn11ns in thtir sPukkIc agunst 
Sparta, and ultimately with a success which the Messenians never achieve d 1 or the ulti- 
mate discomfiture of the Teutonic Knights by the Pole^ m alliance with the Lithua- 
nians, see II D (v), vol 11, pp 172-4, below 

2 See Nilsson, M P. . The Mycenaean Origin of Greek M\tholog\ (Cambnd^c 1932, 
University Press), pp 40-1 The legend, of course, makes Perseus come from Argos 
ongtnallv, so that he withdraws from Ar^os m infancy m order to return to his birth- 
place in his manhood (fot the Perseus legend as a mythical illustration of the plieno- 
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the mythical occupants of Boeotian Thebes in the pre-Hellenic 
Heroic Age, is brought by the legend to Thebes from Thera . 1 We 
may therefore perhaps picture our Minoan colonists from Crete as 
planting their colony of ‘Minyan* Orchomenos just beyond the 
radius of the ‘Cadmean* colony which had been planted at Boeotian 
Thebes by earlier settlers from a sister island. Moreover, there are 
a number of correspondences between place-names and cult- 
names that survived into Hellenic times in the ‘Cadmean’ part of 
Boeotia on the one hand and on the other hand in a district along 
the west coast of the Gulf of Volo which in Hellenic times was 
called the Phtluotic Achaea . 2 These correspondences suggest that 
‘Cadmean* colonists from the Cyclades may have founded the 
Phthiotic Thebes on the west coast of the Gulf of Volo at the same 
time as the Boeotian Thebes in Central Greece, and that the 
‘Minyan’ colonists from Crete, who followed in the Cadmeans’ 
wake, may have planted their Iolcos just beyond the Phthiotic 
Thebes in the one direction as they planted their Orchomenos just 
bejond the Boeotian 'Thebes in the other. 

There is jet a third 'Thebes to be taken into account : the Asiatic 
'YnuTAwh) which lies at the southern foot of Mount Ida 
at the head of the Gulf of Kdremid . 3 And, here again, we find a 
Mmjan settlement in the ofhng, on the Island of Lemnos. Betw een 
the Asiatic and the Phthiotic 'Thebes there is no known connexion 
bevond the bare identity of name. There seems to be no attempt 
to bring the two places into any historical relation with each other 
in the Hellenic tradition. On the other hand, the Minyae of 
Lemnos are repiesented in the Iliad as an offshoot of the Minyae 
ot Iolcos. The King of Lemnos at the time of the Siege of Troy is 

menon of ‘Wifhdtiwal and-Return’, sit III C (n) ( b ), \ol 1 > 1 , pp 259-61. below) 

I or our present purpose, we inav r< card Perseus as the mvthual representative of some 
s< cial mouinint which hiought the Minoan culture to the \rgohd from Striphos In 
the Hellenic \ge, tlu island of ‘•striphos was so unimportant and obscure that nobody 
would hast thought ot m iking the founder ot M)ccnac come front Striphos unless his 
Sent loan origin w is alrtatJv in established feature ot the legend It wis doubtless just 
because of this obsiuritv of Scriphos that Pt rset.s was now said tut re h to hate been 
brought up tlu re and to have been born in \igos itself In the Hellenic Age, it would 
hate stemed incredible that culture should ev-r have originated in beriphos and spread 
thence to Argos at second hand r I o us, with the knowledge ot early Aegean culture 
which wc have obtained through our archacologu al research a Seriphian origin ot 
Mvienacan culture is not met edible at all, since it is quite in harmony with the archaeo- 
logical evidence 

1 Herodotus, Book IV, chap 147 

1 In both Cadmcan Boeotia and Phthiotic Achaea there were places called Brjfiai and 
Koputveia. In ( admean Boeotia there was a cult of an \thena who was called ’ Iran La after 
a place named "Itcuv m Phthiotic Achaea, and, cons erst 1 \, in Phthiotic Achaea, at Halos, 
there was a cult of a Zeus who was tailed Acuf>v<rrio<; after a mountain named Aa<f>vonov 
in Cadmcan Boeotia These correspondences stem too numerous to be accidental If 
thc> do point to a Cadmean settlement in Thessaly, *.«*rhaps we ma\ hnd an ^cho of this 
in Herodotus's statement that the ancestors of the Dorians were driven by Cadmeans 
from the Thessalian district of Histiaeotis (Herodotus, Book I, chap 56) 

3 See Leaf, \V . Troy A Study in Homeric Geography (London 19x2, Macmillan), 
pp. 213-16. 
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described as being a son of Jason, the Minyan hero from Iolcos 
who was the legendary leader of the Argonauts ( Iliad , Book VII, 
11 . 468-9, and Book XXI, 1 . 41). Perhaps, in spite of the legendary 
voyage of the Argonauts from Iolcos to Colchis and back, ‘Jason* 
never really sailed further from Iolcos than Lemnos, after all! Per- 
haps the Minyan principality on Lemnos and the Asiatic city of 
Thebes are the respective relics of two rival attempts, bv the 
Minyan and the Cadmean settlers in the Gulf of Volo, to force 
their way up through the Dardanelles into the Black Sea —attempts 
which both alike failed because Troy was then still standing to bar 
the passage through the Straits against all interlopers. 

2. Minyae , Pela$gi } and TvparjvoL 

Lying, as it does, at the focus of maritime communications in the 
North Aegean, the Island of Lemnos in Late Minoan and Early 
Hellenic times was the scene of successive interminglings of peoples ; 
and these interminglings gave rise to a confusion of tongues and 
of names. 

In the sixth century B.c., both Lemnos and the two neighbouring 
islands of Imbrosand Samothracc 1 were inhabited by IlcAnvyol ; but 
before 500 b . c . the Lemnian and Irnbrim lUAturyoi were conquered 
by the Achaemenian Empire (Herodotus, Book V, chaps. 26 7) 
and they were then not only conquered for the second time, but 
were this time also evicted, by the Athenian Miltiades, who was at 
that time the despot, under Achaemenian suzerainty, of the Galli- 
poli Peninsula (Herodotus, Book VI, chaps. 136 40). 

Who were these Lemnian Pelasgi ? To judge by then name, they 
were an offshoot of the Pclasgi of Continental Greece whose name 
was preserved in Hellenic times in the name of the Thessalian 
district of Pelasgiotis. And the original Pclasgi ot the historical 
Pelasgiotis were presumably the same people as the historical 
IleXayoves or IlyAayovev of Macedonia and the legendary 0 /Vytvu of 
Central Greece. (At least, if lUXaayoL stands for //« Aay-uvcot, then 
the same root, pelag-, can be discerned in all three names.) The 
Pelasgi of Lemnos and Imbros arc not the only transmarine off- 
shoot of this widespread Continental Greek people that has left a 
record of itself. On the Asiatic mainland, for example, the town of 
Antandros which was situated in the plain of ‘Hypoplacian’ Thebes 
on the shores of the Gulf of Edremid is called l UXanyU by Hero- 
dotus (Book VII, chap. 42); and these historical Pelasgi in the 
Troad may reasonably be regarded as descendants of the Pclasgi 

1 For the piescncc of Pelasgi on the Island of Sanmthrmt 1 h fore the arrival ot the 
Thracian population which occupied the island in Herodotus * da>, sec Herodotus, 
Book II, chap. 51. 
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who are mentioned among the allies of the Trojans in the Iliad 
(Book II, 11 . 840--3); for, in this passage of the Iliad , these Pelasgi 
arc located in a place called Larisa ; and the existence of a Larisa in 
the Troad, in the neighbourhood of Cape Lectum (Baba Burnu), 
is attested, at the turn of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., by 
Thucydides (Book VIII, chap. ioi)and Xenophon ( Hellenica , m. 
i. 16). Another overseas settlement of the Pelasgi —and this in 
Ci etc is mentioned in a famous passage of the Odyssey (Book XIX , 
1. 177)- In addition to the bare community of national or racial 
name, the Pelasgi of Thessaly and the Troad and Crete have other 
properties - place-names and genealogical names- in common not 
only with each other, but also with the Pclagones of Paeonia and 
with the Phlegvae of Central Grace . 1 


1 1 hi following correspondence, between plat f-njmes and genealogical names mav 
be citi d in sunpoit ot the \ tint a 1 c il lomtnur itv of origin underlies the afhmtv of 
Tii.ne betwt tn the I*< la^gi Pelipuus arid Phlcgv ae m the several regions in which these 
nation il or rat 1 il name > arc four i 

1 At] ) 110s is the name of the nv< r on which the town ot Trice a stands in theThes>a- 
Inn district of Ilistiacntn (Mrabo p 64.7) and likiwi**rof the river on which the town 
of G(it}iia stinds m tlu p'ain now tulle 1 the Mrsa*-£ in South-Central t rete (Strabo, 
p 47S1 In Jhu / (lJock 11 , 1 843) tin fvo leaders ot the '1 rojans’ Ptlasgian allies 
fioni 1 irisa are de ,c 1 ihcd .s 1 ft di'<n lr'So to JhAaoyoC Compare the name ot the city 
called l'? r V* Mist cast of the I ower \\nis, m the district calltd C restomi 

2 prow is tic name of a town n the [hes alian district of Pelasgiotis (^trabo, 

pp ind 141 p Eopriua is thi name of a tfiW n in the l'aeonian distru tof \mpha\itis 

( I huLvmdc Hook II, chap loed / * prw or I\ prvva is the name ot a town in the 
Me irA off i*U, on the bard s of the ri\ cr ArjOait * 

T h\put«ro\ is the r 1 ne of <uiur v»hn h flows from tl e Perrhachian district of Thessalv 
into the Pc neo* close to G rton (striK), p 3 »yl and Eipcorros is the nime ot a town 
in the Baconian district of Amnhaviti-., in. t Iv low Gcnrna (Thucydides, Book II, 
t hap 100) C omp ire tin nai ie ot the rrr tluc il heroine called Evpurmq whose auventures 
an lot ated in C ictt 

4 hibnp*iT) is the 1 ime of a town jn the Pieonian district of \mpbaxitis, pist above 
(initvnn ( 1 luu vdidcs, Book 11 chap too) Compare the name of the msthual hero 
c dUd Vdommc who is riprmrnud in tne Hotmrn cpn as hcin* the lc idtr of the 
C rctan cc 1 timunt in \uaiiun\non s armv it the siege of I ro\ 

5 'A \xAhopu in is the nani'* cf 1 villigc in Boeotn between Ilahutus and Ooronea 
( 1 * uis inns, fjrisntuc DrunMn Rook IX, chap 4 }) in the neighbourhood of the 
triditional ho re ot the IcptnJm Phlerwae ( >p cir i\ ^6) It is also the nine of a 
\ iMage m tlu anton ot Dcuriopiis in w hat 1 > no v the plain of Mona^tir, w hu h is drained 
h\ a tiihjtuv ot the Ri er \\ius and Deui'opus like* the Amphaxitis, was a district 
oi Baconia, since the Dtuuopcs were a subdivision ot the Pclagones who m then turn, 
iurc a subdivision ot the Bai ones I or this Pt ’agonnn Alaleomenae, s«-e Strabo, p $27 
It mav also he noted that tlu Homeric hero AsUrop*cus, the leader ot the Pieones, is a 
son ot IIrj\c/o>v as will as a gianekon ot the River \\ms ( Ihal , Book \\I, ll 140-2). 

'Ihese correspond* net.* aie sank too numerous to he uccidtrtal 

We mav equate the historical JtipioTe? of Jciyuoro? in Paeonia with the Atopiels of 
Aiopi-i in ( cntral Grccec. who are the onh histone'll Dorians in tlie Hellenic World 
apart Jrom the inhabitants of the group of islands and peninsulas railed Jwpis off the 
south-western corner of the Anatolian Peninsula The links are supplied hv tl dtgendan 
names of the father, and the grandtather, Ttvrapcn, of the twin leaders ot the 

Trojan*-' Pclasgian alius {Iliad, Book II, 1 841), for, according to Herodotus (Book I, 
chap 56), the Dorians of Dons in Cential Greece had migrated to this Doris, via the 
Pindus highlands, from the 'I hcssalian district of Ilistiacotis, and .l^oy is tne eponvm 
ol the River Arfdalos in Ilistiacotis, while Tivrcrtios ma\ be identified with the TfKrapos 
‘son of Awpos* who is named b\ Diodorus of Agvriuni {A I ibrat\ of Untiersii Histor \ , 
Book IV, chap. 6o, and Book V,thap 80) as a war-lord who led a war hand ot a Aeolian s 
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What is the historical relation between the Pelasgi and the 
Minyae ? The Pelasgi who are located by the Odyssey in Crete, and 
whose Cretan settlement is to be identified, on the evidence of 
place-names, 1 with the subsequent Hellenic city-state of Gortyna, 
in the Mesara, must evidently have been deposited here by the last 
and greatest wave of the pcM-Minoan Volht rwanderung, which 
deposited Achaeans and T)ori ms’ in Crete likewise, on the evidence 
of the same llomenc passage, besides depositing lonians and 
Aeohans on the coast of Anatolia and Philistines on the coast of 
Syria. 2 In fact, the Pelasgi of Crete must have been one of the 
hordes of barbarian conquerors who reduced the Imperial people 
of Mino^ — the s fuyaXrjropc s to the status of a servile 

MicoCa. Were the Pelasgi who inhabited Lemnos in the sixth 
century B c. in the same relation to the Minyae who are represented 
as being the masters of Lemnos in the Homeric epic ? This is what 
is conjectured by Herodotus, who holds that the grandchildren of 
the Argonauts had been dnven out of Lemnos by the ancestors of 
those Pelasgi whom the Athenians found in possession of the island 
(Herodotus, Book IV, chap. 145). But is it not also possible that 
the Lemnian Pelasgi and the Lcmman Minyae w< re really one and 
the same people? For the Lcmman Minyae derive, according to the 
legend, from the Minyae of Iolcos, and Iolcos lay on the narrow' 
seaboard of the Thessalian district of Pclasgiotis Any Pclasgian 

and Pelasgi’, or a war-band of Dorian^, on * V olkcrwandcrung fr mi C ontinentJ 1 mope an 
Greece to Crete 

I he upshot seems to be that the historical Dorians of t cntral Greece wire Pth gi 
as the historical Dcuriopes of Paeoma are known to have bun Peligones ind this would 
mean that the Rcnumc Ce ntnl Gretk Dornns wtre oruindlv ‘Atnlians *nd not 
‘Dorians in the conventional generic sense in which the name Dorian w is apj: lied to a 
number of Hellenic communities in the Pcloponncsc and the \rthipch s o who spoke 
varieties of the NorthAV ester n dialert of the Greek language and who tract d their 
descent to the barbarians that had come diwn upon the \egean from the Continental 
Greek hinterland in the last convulsion of the post Minoan and tit Hellenic \olkti- 
wanderung 1 his later Hellenic usage of the name Dorian, which wis prirmrilv i 
linguistic classification was doubtless derived from the Doris off tlu south west i >rm i 
of Anatolia, where a settle ment of Doric -speaking Grteks had t st ihlishe 1 tht mst bum 
juxtaposition to the Ionic’ speaking Greeks of Ionia and the Aeolic’ speaking Greeks of 
Acolis It must hav e be cn some lime attc r this linguisti usage of the. name ‘Dorian’ had 
been extended from the Anatolian Doris to the Pcloponncse th it the Pc h ponnesj in 
‘Dorians provided thcm c el\ts with a fictitious descent from the genuine C entral Greek 
Dorians in order to reto u lie their acquired Dorian’ name with their traditional Noith- 
Wcstern origin and at the same time to stcuie representation in the C enti il Greek 
Amphict>ony of which the Central Gitek Dorians were old established numbers 

1 mails , we may take note of a kin hip between the genuine Dorians of C i ntral Greece 
and the Macedonians It is recorded by Hirodotu c (loe cit ) that the ( c ntral-Grci k 
Dorians were called Manchuol (an obvious vaiunt of Mci/ecSoies) during their soj surn in 
the Pindus highlands, while Diodorus (op ( it , Book IV chap 37) report a legend that 
during their previous sojourn in Histiaeotis, these Central-Gre 1 k Dorians came into 
collision with the AamOai of Pclasgiotis whose leader was Xo/kukk son of Kanevs 
(compare the Iliad , Book 11 , 1 746), and these I apith heroes fCo/woios and hauevs 
reappear m Macedonian legend as Kapcuos and Kolvn 5 (Ste Hoffmann, O Dte 
Mahedonen (Gottingen 1906 Vandcnhocck and Rupreeht), pp 122-7 ) 

1 Set the preceding footnote 

1 I or this great upheaval circa 1 200^1 190 B r , ste I C (1) ( b ), pp 93 and 100-2, 
above 
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adventurers from Pclasgiotis who were in search of new homes 
overseas would have to set sail from folcos or thereabouts. Is it 
not conceivable that the Minyan settlers at Iolcos coalesced with 
the Pclasgian natives of their Thessalian hinterland, and that the 
colonization of Lemnos was the joint work of a composite people 
which had an equal right to call itself bv the Minyan and by the 
Pclasgian name ? 

Be that as it may, we have one more puzzle still to solve. Were 
the Pelasgi (and their congeners the Pclagoncs and the Phlegyae) 
a Greek-speaking or a non-Greek-speaking people? A priori , it 
would be somewhat strange if a non-Greek language had been the 
mother-tongue of this group of peoples; for the vast stretch of 
country (from Bocotia to Paeonia) winch had once been occupied 
by peoples of this name was inhabited by Greek-speaking popula- 
tions afterwards in Hellenic times. Nor can tl floruit of these 
peoples in thL region have been very remote; for, in Hellenic 
times, the name of the Pelasgi was still preserved in that of the 
Thessalian district of Pelasgiotis, while the Pelagones still survived 
as an independent people, so that it w*as only the Phlegyae that 
had p°"Lcd altogether into the realm of legend. The Phlegyae 
or Pelasgi or Pelagones must have been the occupants of Central 
and North-Eastern Continental Greece immediately before the 
beginning of Hellenic history- that is to say, in the latter part of the 
second millennium b.c.; and it is hardly possible to imagine that 
the mass of the population of these regions was not already Grcek- 
speaking by that date. As a matter of fact, the Pelasgian place- 
names and genealogical names which we have examined above 1 are 
all transparently Greek, with the possible exception of Gyrton or 
Gortyn. On this showing, it would be natural to suppose that the 
Pelasgi were a Greek-speaking people, and perhaps to equate them 
w r ith the ancestors of those North-Eastern and Ov.tral Greek 
communities which were speakers, in Hellenic times, of the particu- 
lar dialect of Greek which had come to be called V eo!ic\ 

At this point, however, we are pulled up short by the evidence of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, who both attest that, in their day, in 
the fifth century the scattered remnants of the Lcmnian 

Pelasgi who survived as refugee communities in the regions round 
about were all speakers of a single specific language which was 
definitely non-Greek. Herodotus knew of Pelasgi who were to be 
found in his day at Placia and Scylace on the south coast of the 
Marmara and of others who were to be found in a place called 
KprjoTcor w r hich was presumably the capital of the district called 
Crestonia, just to the east of the Lower Axius. And he testifies 

1 Sec the footnote on pp. 407-S, above. 
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that these two peoples still spoke, in his day, one identical non- 
Greek language which had no affinity with any of the languages of 
their respective neighbours in their new homes on the Asiatic and 
on the European Continent (Herodotus, Book I, chap. 57). Hero- 
dotus also states in the same passage, by implication, that the 
extant Pelasgi in the Marmara were of Lemnian Pelasgian origin. 1 
The Crestonian Pelasgi he traces direct to Thessaly; but it seems 
much more probable that these also wete the descendants of 
Lemnian refugees, since Thucydides (Book IV, chap. io<)) posi- 
tively attests that, in his day, Pelasgians of Lemnian origin consti- 
tuted the majority of the mixed population of the Athos Peninsula. 
The most natural supposition is that Herodotus’s Crestonian 
Pelasgi were a batch ot these Lemnian Pelasgian refugees on the 
Athos Peninsula who had been given a new home in Crestonia by 
the Macedonian King Alexander I, w'hcn he annexed this district 
to his dominions after the ebb of the Achaemcnian tide from 
Europe in 479-478 B.c.,- v bile Herodotus’s Pelasgi on the Asiatic 
coast of the Marmara had presumably been planted there by the 
Achaemcnian Government itself, to whom these \ ictimsol Miltiades 
and the Athenians would be personae guitar. Thucjdides states 
that his Pelasgi on the Athos Peninsula were one of four non- Greek 
peoples who occupied the Peninsula between tlum and who w T ero 
all bilingual. The inference is that Greek was their lingua ft am a 
and that their second language, whatever it might he in each case, 
w*as their mother-tongue. When this statement is taken together 
with Herodotus’s statement that one and the same non-Greek 
language was spoken by the Pelasgi of Creston and of the Marmara, 
we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the Pelasgi who were 
evicted from Lemnos by Miltiades in the sixth century u.e. were a 
non-Greek-speaking people. 

How are w r e to reconcile this conclusion with our previous con- 
clusion that Greek was the mother-tongue of the original Pelasgians 
of Continental Greece from whom the Pelasgians of Lemnos were 
presumably descended? Herodotus - proceeding, scientifically 
enough, from the known to the unknown- takes the ascertainable 
and ascertained fact that the extant Pelasgi of his own day spoke a 

1 I le sa> s that thev had on< c lived v\ ith the Athenians. , and it w as an Attic It gc nd that 
the Lemnian Pelasgi had once sojourned tor a time in Attn a 

2 Por Alexander I’s annexation ot the counti\ bet ever n the Lower A\im and the 
Ia:>wer Strvrnon to the Macedonian Kingdom, sec Ge)cr, i ■ M< hrfowen his zur ‘Unnn- 
besteigung Philips II (Munich and Berlin igjo, OMcnhourg), pp. 7 it was the standing 
policy" ot the Kings ot Macedon to extend the ir dominion's eastwards l)\ annexing 
successive strips ot the barbarian hinterland, and it we mav judge bv the aits of King 
Alexander l’s father. King Amyntaa I, it was also their policy to secure and to cmli/e 
their new acquisitions in this quarter bv planting them with cultivated icfugt es from the 
Aegean. On this principle, Amyntas I planted tnc evicted despot ot Athens, Peisistmtus, 
at 'PahcqXo? (Aristotle- 7 he Constitution of Athens, ch i«;) amt afterwards olltrcd 
Anthenius to Pcisistratus's evicted son Ilippias (Herodotus, Hook V, ch 94). 
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non-Greek language as c\ ideuce that the original Pclasgi were non- 
G reek-speaking likewise ; and lie seizes upon this hypothetical non- 
Greek and pre-Greek Pelasgian stratum of population in Greece to 
fill the perplexing void in the background of Hellenic history with 
which the Hellenic historian was confronted owing to his ignorance 
of the previous existence of the Minoun Society in the Aegean 
World. For us, with our archaeological knowledge of this ante- 
cedent Minoan Society, this historical void no longer exists; and at 
the same time our linguistic knowledge of the comparative philo- 
logy of the Indo-European languages informs us, by inference, that 
the Greek branch of the Indo-European Ur spy ache must already 
have been current in Greece before the middle of the second 
millennium b.c., when an Indo-Kuropcan Centum-language is 
known, In direct evidence, to have been current in Fast Central 
Anatolia 1 and an Indo-European Safem-languagc in Palestine . 2 
For us, therefore, the supposition that the original Pclasgi of North- 
Fast ern Continental Greece were a non-Greek-speaking people is 
neither attractive nor plausible. Yet we shall be forced into accept- 
ing the Ilerndotcan solution of the contradiction with which we are 
roiilro.*n.u unless w'e can find an alternative solution of the prob- 
lem on other lines. If the Pclasgi were originally a Greek-speaking 
people, car vc explain how it could he that, bv the sixth century 
n.c\, the I\ lasgian <. olonists ot Lemnos should have lost their Greek 
mmher-tongue ? A possible explanation is ottered by a further 
piece of information which Herodotus and Thucydides afford us 
betw een them. 

Herodotus states (Look I, chap. qy) that the Pclasgi of Creston 
lived \ibo\c' (i.e. inland of) the Tvpmjvnl\ and Thucydides states 
(llfiolv il, chap. ioq) that the Pclasgi of the A thus Peninsula 
actually were Yvpm)voi a remnant of ‘the Ti'pcrnvo 1 who had once 
inhabited Lemnos'. From these statements it is evid ot that the 
people who were evicted from Lemnos by Miltiades m the sixth 
century r> c. were called Tvpa^voi as well as Pclasgi ; md the double 
name mav mean cither one of two things. It may mean that the 
Pelasgian se! tiers on I cmnos happened to belong to a particular 
fraction, called Trpayvcl, of the Continental Pelasgian people; or 
else it mav mean that the Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos had been 
overlaid subsequently by a fresh layer of settlers from elsewhere to 
whom the name Tvptrqvoi belonged. As between these two alterna- 
tive explanations of the application of both names to the same 
population on the Island of Lemnos, our judgement will be inclined 
in favour of the second explanation when we recall die other 

• Sec I. (* (i) (M. p 1x3, footnote 3, aho\e. 

- bee 1 C 0) (fy, pp. 104-5, ahoM*. 
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contexts, apart from Lemnos, in which the two names respectively 
occur. For while the name Pelasgi is connected, as w T e have seen, 
with North-Eastern Continental Greece, the connexions of the 
name TvpcnjvoL are not with Greece at all but with South-Eastern 
Anatolia; 1 and the monuments of the Etruscan language which have 
survived from the settlements of these Tvpvrjv ol or Etruscans in 
Italy show that the language which they carried with them from 
Anatolia overseas was not only non-Greek but non-Indo-European. 
Two inscriptions in an unknow n non-Greek language were actually 
discovered in a.d. 1885 on Lemnos, in the village of Kaminia; and 
these have been interpreted as Etruscan by a number of scholars; 
but our knowledge of Etruscan itself is still too slight to warrant 
our regarding this identification as assured. 

Nevertheless, the clue provided by this non-Greek inscription 
and by the non-Lemnian context of the Tyrrhenian or Etruscan 
name does perhaps warrant us in reconstructing the history of 
Lemnos, tentatively and provisionally, as follows. In the latest 
age of Minoan history, the island was occupied by Minyae ftom 
Iolcos, in the Thessalian district of Pelasgiotis, who were either 
identical with the Pelasgi whom we subsequently find on Lemnos 
or else were evicted by these Pelasgi in the course of the post- 
Minoan and pre-Hellenic Volkerwanderung. Thereafter, these 
Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos were themselves not evicted but over- 
laid by a layer of Tyrrhenian or Etruscan settlers from South- 
Eastern Anatolia, 2 whose non-Greek language had ousted the Creek 
language of their Pelasgian predecessors by the time when the 
mixed Pelasgian-Tyrrhenian population of Lemnos was evicted 
from the island by Miltiadcs (before the year 493 H.e\). It was this 
Tyrrhenian or Etruscan language that wms still spoken in the time 
of Herodotus and Thucydides by the descendants of the Lemnian 
refugees on the Athos Peninsula and at Crest on and in Placia and 
Scylacc. 3 The people of these refugee communities were known as 

1 For the possible Hittite affinities ol the 1 vrrhemans or 1 tiuscans, sec I C' (1) ( h ), 
p 1 14, footnote 2, above 

2 I or the probable date and purpose of the Ltiuscan settlement on Lemnos, set loc 
cit , above 

3 The tcstimonv of Herodotus and Thucvdides to the non-Greek ehara'ter of the 
language that was spoken in their da> bv the various extant descendants of the 1 tinman 
refugees is not our oldest testimon\ to the fact that Lemnos, be foie its colonization b> 
the Athenians, was inhabited bv a people who spoke a non-Greek language '1 here are 
two passages in the Homeric epic (Iliad, Hook I, 1 S‘H» d ”d Od\iu\, Ilook X ill, 1 2^) 
in which Lemnos is described as being inhabited bv a people called the ZiVrws, and in 
the second passage these 2aVrus are described as (lypio^wioi, which implies that their 
language was not onl> non-Greek but that it sounded unmusit al m Greek ears In both 
passages, the Sinties are mentioned in eonnexion with the worship of Hephaestus. In 
the first passage they are said to have picked He*phaestus up when he fell on Lemnos 
after having been hurled out of Olvmpus bv Zeus In the second passage it is suggested 
that Hephaestus has gone on a visit to the* Sinties on Lemnos from his Olympian home. 
It is hardly possible not to connect these legendary 2 ,’iVriev on Lemnos with the historical 
Zivroi whose presence in the Strymon Valley is attested from the time of Thuc>dides 
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Pelasgi and Tvparjvol indifferently ; and it was this local equivalence 
of the two names which gave rise to the mistaken belief that the 
Pelasgi and the Tvparjvol were one and the same people and that 
therefore the Pelasgi weie not Greeks. 

This disquisition on names will have served its purpose if it has 
helped to disperse some of the fog that still obscures our field of 
historical vision between the last glimmers of Minoan history and 
the first gleams of Hellenic. 

(Hook 11 , <hap 98) onwanls And suite thise ^mti are reputed to be Thracam in 
virtue of their habitat in i hrace, it is usual to wntt tht Smtus down as Thracians too 
and to assume that thev crossed ovr to I imno* from tht I uropean mainland, in order 
to add to the confusion of people , and tongues on tht intend at some date unknown 
It is conceivable, of com si, that the Ptltsjn of I unnos, hk< those of Samothracc, were 
overlaid b> a stratum of Ihratian population from tht 1 uropean mainland before they 
wen ovulaid bv the Tiparpvi from \natolia Hut ro 'I hratnn (onejuest of Lemnos is 
rc< orded by Heiodotus who is our luthoritv fo* the T hi u tan corqw st of the PtUsgi of 
hainothiace (Hook II, chap s*) I he I tmnian pi tun would he simplihtd if it were 
pcrmiss'hlt* to id< ntilv the ron-Circck-sptakin/ nntu s on I trnnn* with the nnn-Greek- 
sptaking Tiptnpfoi, and to suppose that the Sinli n ihe Slrvmon \ aliev were an extreme 
outpoat of Lirnman rdugtes which wa* \ I ir ttd here by King \Jt\ander I of Maccdon 
whin he annexed the region between the J owtr \\ks and the I o\ur Strymon after 
*7y 47S h < T he domain of the Sinti in the ^nsmon \allev, as defined hv the site of 
the town of Ihradca S ntic< , Iks next d(or to C restonn, where the presence of a 
IMasgian settlement, ‘above the Tipoiput.*, is attested in the fifth century BC by Hero- 
dotus v >ook 1 Ci >p *n7 ) 
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THE RELATIONS OF ‘TIIE INDUS CULTURE’ WITH THE 

SUMERIC SOCIETY AND WITH THE JNDIC SOCIETY 

In the main body of this Study, on p. 10S, the writer has raised, 
without attempting to answer, the question whether ‘the Indus 
Culture’ which has been brought to light by the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, Sir John Marshall, at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa is a ‘colonial’ offshoot or variation of the Sumeric culture 
of the Tigris-Euphrates Delta, or whether it is an independent 
culture 01 the same species as the Sumeric but without any closer 
connexion with the Sumeric than is displaced by any other repre- 
sentative of this class of societies. It may be convenient for the 
reader to have set before him, in the oiiginal, the views of Sir John 
Marshall himself, who is the first authority on the subject. 

Sir John Marshall takes the view 7 that ‘the Indus Culture’ is no 
more closely related to the Sumeiic culture than it is to the cul- 
tures of the Egypt iac or the Minoan W orld. At the same time, he 
also takes the view that these four cultures have a special relation 
with one another which they do not share with the other rcpie- 
sentatives of the class: that they constitute, in fact, a sub-species 
within their species. Behind all four of them he discerns a common 
parent- -or, around all four, a common social environment --in the 
culture of the ‘Chalcolithic’ phase of material technique which w r as 
already diffused, at the simultaneous dawn of these four civiliza- 
tions, over the whole region, extending from the south-eastern 
face of the Atlas to the south-western face of the Himalayas, which 
has since dried up (except for the vallevs of four great rivers) into 
the Afrasian Steppe. In fact, Sir John Marshall almost goes so far 
as to regard this common Afrasian Chalcolithic culture as a unity 
of which ‘the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeric and the Egypt iac 
and the Minoan are mere articulations. 

Sir John Marshall’s exposition of these view’s needs to be quoted 
here, because the view which is expounded in this Study of I Iistory 
is not altogether the same. In the Second Part of this Study, which 
deals with the geneses of civilizations, the reader will find 1 that the 
cultures which have arisen in the several great river-valleys that 
cut across the face of Afrasia are grouped together, inasmuch as 
they have all alike arisen in response to one identical challenge: the 
challenge presented by the desiccation of the former Afrasian grass- 
lands into the present Afrasian Steppe. When confronted by this 


See II C (n) (A) 2, pp. 302 18, above. 
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challenge, certain communities among the ‘Chalcolithic’ population 
of Afrasia plunged into the jungle-swamp of the lower valleys of 
the Nile and the Tigris and Euphrates and possibly already, at 
this same epoch, into the jungle-swamp that likewise filled the 
lower valleys of the Indus and of its vanished sister-stream — and 
conjured out of these wildernesses the Egyptiac and the Sumeric 
worlds, and possibly the world of ‘the Indu* Culture’ as well (if 
this was really an independent growth, and not a product of 
Sumeric ‘colonial* expansion in a later age). In this Study, how ever, 
the common origin of the Egvptiac and the Sumeric cultures (and 
possibly also ‘the Indus Valley Culture’) in response to a common 
challenge is not regarded as making of these three cultures a kind 
of trinity in unity in contradistinction to all the other cultures of 
the same class. This sub-classification seems inapt, for one reason, 
because, in the writer's \iew, any special resemblances between the 
particular cultures are more com incingly e> plained as independent 
identic responses to a uniform challenge than as a common heritage 
from an age beiore this uniform challenge was presented. Another 
reason tor refusing to make a special sub-class of these particular 
culture o I . t tlu* same challenge of the desiccation of Afrasia 
evoked not only the river-\ alley cultures, in which there is an 
oinious iriifomutv ofphvsic.il environment, but also the maritime 
culture of the Minoan World , 1 a ^ well as the Nomadic Culture 
which is < ommon to the desiccated Steppe^ of Afrasia and Eurasia . 2 
This Nomadic Culture is so distinctive that, if sub-classifications 
were to be made within the class, there would be more to be said 
for placing the Nomadic Culture in a sub-chns bv itself and includ- 
ing in a second sub-class all the sedentary < ivihzations of the Old 
\\ orld and the New, than for making a special sub-class out of the 
Afrasian rivcr-\ alley cultures. On this ^bowing. It has seemed 
better to eschew any attempt at sub-t Unifications and < leave each 
and all of thoe societies on an equal footing with one another as so 
many separate representatives of the species of ocieties called 
‘civilizations’. We have then to ask ourselves the question whether 
‘the Indus Valley Culture’ is a civilization in its own right or 
whether it is a ‘colonial’ offshoot of the Sumeric Society. 

Since this w ay of formulating the question is not quite the same 
as Sir John Marshall's, it may be convenient for tiie reader to 
acquaint himself with Sir John Marshall's view as it is set forth 
in the following passage : 

‘That this Indus Civilisation was part and parcel of that greater 
civilisation which during the Chalcohthie d “ extended across die broad 

1 For the genesis ot the Minoan Culture in the Aegean Aichipelago, see II. C (n)(J>), 2, 
pp 3 10, above 

2 1 or the Nomadic Culture, see further Patt III. A, \o\. in, pp. 7-22, below. 
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Afrasian belt, and that it was intimately related to other branches of that 
civilisation in Western Persia and Mesopotamia, became dear almost 
from the first moment of its discovery. And this, indeed, was only to be 
expected. . . . With the contributions to the common stock of this 
civilisation made by the other great rivers of Afrasia - by the Nile in 
Egypt, by the Euphrates and Tigris in Mesopotamia, by the Karun and 
Karkheh in Western Persia —we have long since been tolerably familiar, 
and we knew a little, too, of the part played by the Ilclmand. It can 
hardly surprise us, therefore, to find the river valleys of Sind and the 
Panjab — the broadest and richest of all the valleys of Southern Asia — 
taking their share in the evolution of this civilisation ; nor will it surprise 
us if, as the field of exploration widens, we find that the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges in India, of the Oxus and other rivers of Trans- 
caspia, prove to have been vital centres of human activity and progress 
in the Chalcolithic Age. . . . 

Tn the nature of things a civilisation as widely dilfused as the Chalco- 
lithic, with ramifications extending as far west as Thessaly and Southern 
Italy, and as far east, perhaps, as the Chinese provinces of Honan and 
Chih-li, could not ha\e been homogeneous throughout. The peoples 
who participated in it were of different races, spoke different languages, 
wrote different characters, worshipped different deities, and in other 
ways displayed different orders of mentality. It is too much, therefore, 
to expect that there should have been a ( lose correspondence in their 
material cultures. Nevertheless, we must be careful not to exaggerate 
the differences between them or to regard them as entirely self-centred 
and self-sufficient communities. Each, no doubt, had its own particular 
type of civilisation, which was adapted to suit local conditions. But 
between them all was a fundamental unity of ideas which could hardly 
have been the result of mere commercial intercourse. 

‘Let me illustrate what 1 mean by taking one or two concrete examples. 
The signs which each country devised to record its speech differed 
materially from those of its neighbours the hieroglyphs of Egypt from 
those of Crete, the Cretan from the Sumerian, the Sumerian from the 
Elamite, and so on. But, however much these scripts differed from one 
another, however much they demonstrated the independence of their 
authors, they were ail based oil one and the same idea- the idea of 
using pictured signs to represent not only objects or concepts but actual 
sounds. When, therefore, we attempt to estimate the degree of unity 
or diversity in the Chalcolithic Civilisation, wc must admit that this 
wonderful invention, which is fundamental to each and every mode of 
writing, counts for far more than the diversity which distinguishes the 
various systems of pictured signs. Another typical illustration may be 
taken from spinning and weaving. On the Indus, cotton was used for 
the thinner textiles; on the Nile, flax. Each m its own way was an 
important discov ery and a valuable contribution to the common stock of 
human knowledge. But more valuable than either was the discovery of 
how to spin, and how to weave, and this discovery was the universal 
possession of the then Civilised World —one of the many factors that 
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justify us in regarding this culture as a more or less coherent whole. It 
is the same with the painted pottery. Each of the river valleys in which 
this civilisation was centred had its own ceramic wares, with shapes and 
designs adapted to local needs or ideas; hut all alike shared the secret of 
the potter’s wheel and of how to fix the colouring on the vessels by firing 
— secrets which are not likely to have been discovered independently. 

‘These examples —and many more might be cited - will suffice to make 
clear what I mean by the fundamental unity of this civilisation. The 
point is one that needs to be stressed, because it has been the fashion to 
emphasise the diversity of this civilisation, while ignoring its essential 
homogeneity; and, in the case of the particular branch with which we 
are now concerned, we should certainly misunderstand its evolution if 
wc conceived of it as a wholly isolated and independent growth. It is 
just as individual, just as national, in character as other branches arc — 
the Sumerian, for example, or the Egyptian; and it is no less typical of 
the region where it took shape than the former is of Southern Mesopo- 
tamia, or the latter of the Valley of the Nile. Thus, to mention but a 
lew of its leading features, there arc, first and foremost, the domestic 
houses, the unique character of which has already been emphasised; 
and with the private houses must be coupled also the great public baths, 
for which there is no parallel elsewhere until we come down to Roman 
times, \ r .R.re of another kind, but no less distinctive, is the remark- 
ably naturalistic quality of the Indus art, which is wholly unlike the 
contemporary art of Elam, Sumer or Egypt; another is the decoration 
of its painted pottery, easily distinguishable from any other red-and- 
black wares known to us, still more easily from the paler wares of 
Persia and Mesopotamia; another, the use of cotton instead of flax for 
light textiles; another, the highly evolved type of the characters devised 
for writing, but behind those and manifold other traits that are peculiar 
to tin* Indus Civilisation and give it its national character, is a tissue of 
ideas, imentions, and discoveries which were the common property of 
the then Civilised World and cannot be traced to their respective 
sources. Some may have originated among the Indus people, hut many 
must have been derived from elsewhere, borrowed, may L. from other 
regions, or in some cases inherited from earlier ages, when the races of 
Airasia were perhaps less heterogeneous. Such arc the domestication of 
animals; the cultivation of wheat, barley and other grains; the growing 
of fruits; the irrigation of land with the aid of artificial canals and 
embankments; the building of houses; the organisation of society in 
cities; spinning and the weaving of textiles and the dyeing of them 
in various colours; the use ot the potters wheel and the decoration of 
earthenware with encaustic designs; navigation by river and the use 
of wheeled vehicles on land; the working of gold and silver, of copper, 
and of tin; the recording of speech by means of picture signs; and the 
fashioning of ornaments from faience, ivory, bone, shell and semi- 
precious stones. Seeing that these and many other elements were basic 
to civilisation throughout the entire Afrasiu,. belt and just as distinctive 
of it in other regions as they are in the Indus Valley, we should clearly 
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be in danger of straying from the truth if we failed to recognise that 
the Indus Civilisation is an integral part of the whole. On the other 
hand, we should be equally far from the truth if wc ignored those other 
and hardly less important features which are the special attributes of the 
Indus Civilisation and which give it its local and national complexion.’ 1 

The general view of the relation between ‘the Indus Culture’ and 
the Sumeric culture which is put forward by Sir John Marshall 
in the foregoing passage is based, as will be seen, upon evidence 
taken from a number of different spheres of social life : for example, 
from the material arts and from the art of writing and from religion. 
The religion of ‘the Indus Culture’ with its dominant mother 
goddess, with its male god who performs the same function as 
the Mino.in ‘Master and Mistress of the Animals’ besides being the 
prototype of Siva, with its tree-worship and personification of tree- 
spirits, and w ith its cult of phallic and bactylic stones, seems to have 
more points of contact with the Minoan Religion 2 3 4 * and with latter- 
day Hinduism than with the Sumeric religion. 1 As for the Indus 
script, Sir John Marshall s collaborators, Messrs. C. J. < L»dd and 
Sidney Smith, find no evidence of its having any direct connexion 
with the Sumeric script;* while another collaborator, Professor 
Langdon, pronounces that ‘the Indus inscriptions resemble the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs far more than they do the Sumeiian linear 
and cuneiform system’.' * After a study, however, of some tablets 
inscribed with a prehistoric form of the Sumeric script vvlikh have 
been found at Jamuat Nasr in 'Iraq, Professor Langdon adds in a 
post-script 6 that he wishes ‘to emphasise more definite connexion 
between the most archaic Sumerian script and the. Indus Valley 
script than’ he had been ‘disposed to admit in’ his ‘preceding 
study’. 

T he question of the relation between ‘the Indus Culture’ and the 
Sumeric culture is also affected by the chronology of ‘the Indus 
Culture’, in so far as this can yet be ascertained. 

The culture revealed in all the strata of human deposit > that hav e 
been excavated at Mohenjo-Daro is uniform from bottom to top 
(except that the higher, i.e. the later, strata arc the meaner). 7 Sir 
John Marshall estimates'* that these strata correspond, from first to 


1 Marshall, Sir John: Mohcnjo-Daro and the Indus Cr<ili\utwn (London J931, 
Probxthain, 3 vols.), vol 1, pp. 93 5. 

2 hor the Minoan religion, m e I. (’ (1) (/j), pp. 95 100, above 

3 See Marshall, op. cit , vol. i, chap \. The points ot special resemblance between 
the Sumeric religion ami the iclnpon of ‘the Indus ( ultun*’ aie the conception ot the 
Tree ot Life, the fantasy of mixed and semi-human monsters, and the pnrtraval of 
monsters and animals in the role of ofhe lent genii. 

4 Marshall, op. cit , vol 11, chap \vn, p. 4 1 1 

* Marshall, op. tit., vol. 11, ch. xkiii, p. 424. (.’/ p. 427. 

f) In op. t it., loc. ut , p. 454. 

7 Marshall, op. cit., vol j, p. 103. 


8 In op ut., loc. cit. 
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last, to a span of about 500 years; but he adds that this particular 
span, which happens to have left its material record in the debris 
of this one particular site, represents no more than a snippet out of 
the total life-span ot ‘the Indus Culture’. The state of the culture 
as it is revealed at Mohenjo-Daro presupposes many millennia of 
antecedent human endeavour; 1 and Sir John Marshall, believing 
‘the Indus Culture* to have arisen out of the Afrasian ‘Chalcolithic 
Culture* independently, concludes that it is coeval with the early 
culture of Sumer and with the prc-diluvian culture of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and finds indications of a lively intercourse betw een 
the Indus \ alley and both Sumer and Elam by the close of the 
fourth millennium b.c\ 

It remains to identify, if possible, the particular five centuries 
during which the city at Mohenju-Daro was ‘a going concern 1 ; and 
some evidence has come to light in the shape of seals, recognizable 
by their style as products of ‘the Indus Culture’, which have been 
unearthed in deposits, left by the Sumcric culture in 'Iraq, of 
which we can approximately calculate the date, hive such seals are 
taken by Sir John Marshall 2 and by Professor Langdon 3 to prove, 
by tilt Sn..,, . ic context in which they have been found, that ‘the 
Indus Culture’, in the stage revealed at Mohenjo-Daro, was older 
than the Dynaslj of Akkau {in Sumiria imp^rahant circa 2652- 
2456 lu\); and Sir John Marshall infers 4 that AIohenjo-Daro itself 
ilouiishcd between 3250 and 2750 B.c. On the strength of another 
‘Indus Culture ’ seal found in 'Iraq, another scholar, Mr. H. Frank- 
fort, the Field Director in 'Iraq of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, concludes that ‘the Indus Culture* of 
Mohenjo-Daro was contemporary with the Dynasty of Akkad 
rather than anterior to it.* 5 

liven on this lower dating, it will be noticed that there is a 
chronological gap of at least 500 years between the terminal date of 
the hist 01 v ol ‘the Indus Culture* — at least, at Mohenjo-Daro- - 
and the arrival in the Indus Valley of the Aryan Nomads whose 
eruption out of the Eurasian Steppe into India and into South- 
Western Asia is to be dated, as we have seen, 6 between 1900 B.c. 
and 1700 B.c\ This chronological discontinuity between ‘the Indus 
Culture* and the advent of the Aryas, which is suggested by the 
chronological evidence, such as it is, is supported by the circum- 
stantial evidence of Archaeology and of Literature. 

1 Miir.li.ill, np. tit , \ol. i, p Mil. 2 Marshall, op. cit., \ol. i, p. 103. 

* In Marshall, op. (it , \ol 11, p. 426. 4 In op. at., vol. i p. 104. 

s See n Irttn from Mr. Frankfort dated Baghdad 5th Match 1932, and 1 *: v >hshed in 
The Times newspapci ut London on the 2bth Mai. 1932. For the whole question of 
the chronolojjKal testimony of these seals, see CJarid, C. J.: ‘Seals ol Ancient Indian 
Stvle found at CV- offprint ol Proceedings of the British Acadevn ,\ol. win (London 1932, 
Milford). 6 On pp. 104-7, above. 
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‘A comparison of the Indus and Vedie cultures shows incontestably 
that they are unrelated. Thus, the picture of Indo-Aryan Society por- 
trayed in the Vedas is that of a partly pastoral, partly agricultural people 
who have not yet emerged from the village state, who have no knowledge 
of life in cities or of the complex economic organization which such life 
implies, and whose houses are nondescript alfairs constructed largely of 
bamboo. At Mohcnjo-Daro and Harappa, on the other hand, we have 
densely populated cities with solid , commodious houses of brick equipped 
with adequate sanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. The 
metals which the Indo-Aryans used in the time of the Rigveda arc gold 
and copper or bronze; but a little later, in the time of the Yajurvcda and 
Atharvaveda, these metals are supplemented by silver and iron. Among 
the Indus people silver is commoner than gold, and utensils and vessels 
are sometimes made of stone -a relic of the Neolithic Age as well as of 
copper and bronze. Of iron there is no vestige. For offensive weapons 
the Vedie- Aryans have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, and 
for defensive armour the helmet and coat of mail. The Indus people 
also have the how and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, but, like the Meso- 
potamians and Egyptians, they have the mace as well, sometimes of 
stone, sometimes of metal; while, on the other hand, defensive armour 
is quite unknown to them -a fact which must have told against them in 
any contests with mailed and hclmeted foes. The Yedic-Aryans are a 
nation of meat-eaters, who appear to have had a general aversion to fish, 
since there is no direct mention of fishing in the Vedas. With the Indus 
people fish is a common article of diet, and so too are molluscs, turtles, 
and other aquatic creatures. In the lives of the Yedic-Aryans the house 
plays an important part, as it did in the lives of many nations from the 
northern grasslands. To the people of Mohcnjo-Daro and Harappa the 
horse seems to have been unknown; it has no place, at ayy rate, among 
the many animals figured at these places; and though some bones of a 
horse (equus cabal lus) were found on the surface at the former site, it is 
more than probable that they belong to a later, may be quite modern, 
period. By the Vedic-Aryans the cow is prized above all other animals 
and regarded with special veneration. Among the Indus people the cow 
is of no particular account, its place with them being taken by the bull, 
the popularity of whose cult is attested by the numerous figurines and 
other representations of this animal. Of the tiger there is no mention in 
the Vedas, and of the elephant but little, but both these animals are 
familiar to the Indus people. The Vedie religion is normally aniconic. 
At Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa iconism is everywhere apparent. In the 
Vedie pantheon the female element is almost wholly subordinate to the 
male, and neither the Mother Goddess nor Siva (with whom, however, 
the Vedie Rudra was afterwards to he identified) has any place among its 
members. Among the Indus cults those of the Mother Goddess and 
Siva arc prominent, and the female elements appear to be co-equal with, 
if not to predominate over, the male. Fire (Agni) ranks among the fore- 
most deities of the Veda, and the domestic hearth or fire-pit (agni- 
kunda) is a characteristic feature of every house. In the houses of 
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Mohenjo-Daro the firc-pit is conspicuously lacking. To the Indo-Aryan, 
phallic worship was abhorrent. Among the Indus people there is 
abundant evidence of its existence.’ 1 

In another passage, 2 Sir John Marshall draws a comparison 
between the effacement of the memory of ‘the Indus Culture* from 
the tradition of the subsequent Indie Society and the effacement of 
the memory of the Minoan culture from the tradition of Hellas. 

I low is this chronological gap and this cultural discontinuity to 
be explained? Without venturing to pronounce on the question 
whether ‘the Indus Culture’ was an independent culture or a 
‘colonial’ offshoot of the Sumeric culture, we may perhaps point 
out that this hiatus in the evidence, so long as it remains unbridged 
in any other way, will permit us still to play with our conjecture 3 
that, between the decay of Mohenjo-Daro and the arrival of the 
Aryans, the Indus Valley may have been temporarily relegated to an 
obscure and subordinate role on the stage of History as an outlying 
province of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad ( florebat circa 2275-- 
1S75 iu\) which was the universal state of the Sumeric Society 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Delta. If this conjecture proves to hit 
the mark, then it will follow that, in so far as the Indie Society can 
be regarded as being related to any antecedent society at all, its 
relations are with the Sumeric Society of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Delta, and not with ‘the Indus Culture’ which had once flourished 
in the plains upon which the Aryas descended when they made 
their wav across the Hindu Kush from the Eurasian Steppe at 
some time in the first half ol the second millennium B.c. 


1 \Ia:>kill op cif , sol i, pp. lie 11 

1 In op ut , vol 1, p v 111. i For this conjecture, see pp 106 above. 
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THE UNIFORMITY THEORY AND THE DIFFUSION 

THEORY 

In the relevant chapter, vve have contradicted two of the principal 
dogmas of ‘the Diffusionist School* of contemporary British anthro- 
pologists in two statements: the first being, ‘We have found no 
evidencethat any living civilization, either Western or non- Western, 
is in any way related to the Egyptiac*; the second, ‘It is certain 
that none of them are related to any of the four extinct civilizations 
of the New World .* 1 These two negative statements, which we 
have made en passant , may appear, as they stand, to be as curtly 
dogmatic as the usual formulations of the two contrary dogmas of 
the ‘Diffusionist* creed. It therefore seems desirable to look more 
closely into the issue between the Diffusion Theory and the 
Uniformity Theory of the acquisition of techniques and aptitudes 
and institutions and idc-aa— partly in order to make sure that we do 
not do less than justice to ‘the Diffusionist School*, but still more 
because this is an issue which will continue to arise in the course of 
this Study. 

The British Diffusion's are believers in ‘the Unity of Civiliza- 
tion* in a special sense: not as a fact of yesterday or to-morrow, 
which has just been accomplished, or is just about to be accom- 
plished, by the world-wide diffusion of our own Western Civiliza- 
tion on the economic plane , 2 but as a fact which w^as accomplished 
several thousand years ago by the diffusion of an older civilization, 
the Egyptiac. In their belief, the Egyptiac Civilization is some- 
thing unique; for they believe that the Egyptiac World is the one 
and only place in which such a thing as a civilization has ever yet 
been created independently, without assistance from outside. All 
other manifestations of the species of society called civilizations are 
regarded by these British Diffusionists as derivative. They seek 
to reduce the semblance of plurality to an original underlying unity 
by deriving all these other civilizations from the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion ; and they applv this method of reduction to the pre-Columbian 
civilizations of the New W'orld as well as to the non-Egypriac civili- 
zations of the Old World. Not content with explaining the origin 
of all the civilizations of the Old W T orld by postulating the diffusion 
of the Egyptiac culture Irom the meeting-place of the three 

1 I. C fm) ( b ), p. 1A4, above 

* At the same time, this latter-dav diffusion of our own Western Civilization has 
manifestly had a profound effect upon our British Diffusionists’ thinking. (On this 
point, see further pp. 427-8, below.) 
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continents of the Old World into the furthest extremities of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, our Diffusionists waft the Egyptiac culture east- 
ward through the Indonesian and Melanesian and Polynesian 
archipelagos and then carry it, in a Hying leap, across the great 
gulf beyond Hawaii and Easter Island in order to land at last, 
triumphantly, on the western coasts of North and South America 
for the purpose of sowing there the seeds that have come to flower 
in the cultures of the Mayan and the Andean World . 1 

'Phis bare summary of the British Diffusionist Doctrine in its 
canonical form is perhaps sufficient to indicate why, and to what 
extent, it is unacceptable. No one, of course, who was not an 
equally dogmatic doctrinaire of ‘the Uniformitarian School’ would 
seek to deny the validity of the Diffusion Theory in ioto . The most 
cursory empirical survey of recorded history, from the history of 
Singer’s sewing-machines ntrorsum to the history' of the Alphabet, 
makes it manifest that Diffusion has been one of the means by 
which the techniques and aptitudes and institutions and ideas of 
human societies have actually been acquired; and at a later stage 
of this Study we shall be tracing our some of the processes of 
Diffusion tor ourselves when we examine the contacts between 
civilizations and barbarians in Part VI H and the contacts which 
civilizations June had with one another- -in Space in Part IX and 
in Time in Part X. Moreover, it is no doubt theoretically possible 
that tire diffusion of the achievements of one single original 
civilization might account for the existence of all the representa- 
tives of the species that arc known up to date. But this is clearly 
the limit of the Diffusion Thcorv *s legitimate application. For, ex 
hypothesis the theory cannot be called upon to account for the 
original creation of the' subsequently diffused hypothetical primary 
civilization, be it the Egypt iac or any otb' r. And then , when once 
it is conceded that one civilization has been acquired b\ me human 
society tluough an original act of creation (instead of through an 
imitative act of adoption) at least once upon a time, it becomes 
sheer arbitrary caprice to deny that the same thing may have 
happened a second time already in some instance recorded or 
unrecorded, or at least that it is capable of happening at some 
unpredictable date in the future. 

The simple fact is that, in every manifestation of Life, we find 
empirically, by observation, that a creative power is exhibited, and 
that acts of creation are performed, by some, out not by all, 

1 Twn standard expositions of the British O illusionist I *oc trine by the two foremost 
authorities in this school of anthropology will he h 'd in Professor G. Ell. >t Smith's 
The shu lent Egyptians and the Origins of Civilisation (2nd edition: London 1023. 
} hn per), and in \V. H. Pern’s t'he Children of the Sun: A Study in the Etnlv History of 
Civilisation (London 1023, Methuen). See also Professor G. Elliot Smith’s Human 
History (London 1930, Gape). 
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representatives of any given species. And this fact in itself implies 
that there are two alternative independent means by which any 
given quality may have been acquired by any manifestation of 
Life in any given instance. One of these alternative means is 
original creation, since without creation the diffusion of the pro- 
ducts of creation is impossible cx hypothesi. At the same time, it is 
not admissible to ascribe every acquisition of every quality by every 
representative of every species to a separate and original creative 
act, since our empirical observation shows us that, in any species, 
the creative individuals are in a minority, and that, in the life of any 
creative individual, his creative acts are rare events. Thus, in any 
objective study of the process of acquisition (or, in vital terms, the 
process ol genesis and growth), we have to allow for the operation, 
side by side, of two different principles: the principle of the Uni- 
formity of Nature and the principle of Diffusion through Radiation- 
and-Mimesis. The Uniformity of Nature guarantees that the germ 
or spark of creative power which is manifested in one or more 
representatives of a species is capable of reappearing in any other 
representative of the same species, though experience enables us to 
predict with confidence that, as a matter of fact, the creative gift 
will prove to be confined in practice to a rather small minority. 
Conversely, the same experience informs us that Diffusion is the 
means by which acquisitions are actually made in many cases, and 
perhaps in the majority. The proper task of the student of Life is 
not to magnify the potency of either principle tendenciously at the 
other principle’s expense but to render to both principles their real 
due. Our attitude should be not fanatical but scientific, and our 
method not dogmatic but empirical. The right attitude of mind 
has been described' towards the close of a classical work of scholar- 
ship, by the greatest of living comparative anthropologists: 

‘If there is one general conclusion which seems to emerge from the 
mass of particulars, I venture to think that it is the essential similarity 
in the working of the less developed human mind among all the races, 
which corresponds to the essential similarity in their bodily frame 
revealed by comparative anatomy. But while this general mental 
similarity may, I believe, be taken as established, w’e must always he on 
our guard against tracing to it a multitude of particular resemblances 
which may be and often arc due to simple diffusion, since nothing is 
more certain than that the various races of men have borrowed from 
each other many of their arts and crafts, their ideas, customs and 
institutions. To sift out the elements of culture which a race has 
independently evolved and to distinguish them accurately from those 
which it has derived from other races is a task of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy, which promises to occupy students of Man for a long time to 
come; indeed, so complex are the facts and so imperfect in most cases is 
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the historical record that it may he doubted whether in regard to many 
of the lower races we shall ever arrive at more than pi obahle conjectures / 1 

This balanced judgement from the pen of a great scholar might 
dispose of the current controversy between the Dilfusionists and 
the IJniforinitarians, were it not for a fault of temper and a w eak- 
ness of thought in the Diffusionist camp. The fault of temper is 
the curious vein of intolerance by w r hich the British Diffusionists 
appear to be animated, as though they were conducting some kind 
of religious propaganda rather than collaborating with scholars of 
other schools in an attempt to discover the truth about a problem 
of common interest. The weakness of thought is the proneness of 
our contemporary British Diffusionists to allow their thinking about 
the phenomenon of Diffusion in general, in all times and places, to 
he dominated by the ephemeral fact of the contemporary world- 
wide diffusion of our Western Civilization — an instance of Diffusion 
which happens to loom large just here and just now. In the mani- 
fest -though mainly unconscious -distortion of our British Dif- 
fusionists’ vision through this cause, we have a conspicuous illus- 
tration of that ‘relativity of historical thought’ which has been the 
first subject to engage our attention in this Study . 2 On these 
accounts, it seems advisable to carry our criticism of the British 
Diffusionist Doctrine rather further. 

There arc, in fact, two fallacies in the assumption that the 
geneses of civilizations can he accounted for by the fact that certain 
techniques and aptitudes and institutions and ideas can be proved 
historically to have been acquired, by the majority of those who 
have eventually acquired them, through the process of Diffusion. 

Diffusion does, of course, account for the present ubiquity of 
such modern Western manufactures as Singer’s sewing-machines, 
Mauser rifles, and Manchester cotton goods. More than that, it 
accounts for the present ability, on the part of a certain number of 
non- Western communities, to manufacture rifles and cotton goods 
for themselves by a mastery of the Western processes. Diffusion 
accounts likewise for the ubiquity of the Syriac Alphabet, which 
has now killed out and superseded every other knowrn script that 
has ever been invented by any other society except the Sinic . 3 

1 Frazer, Sir J. (I . The Goldin Tiouqh, 3rd edition. Part VIII: ‘Haider the Beautiful* 
(London igi3, Macmillan), Preface, pp. w-vu. 

* In Part I. A, abo\e. 

1 The diffusive poucr of the Alphabet, in \irtue of its unri\ ailed technical merits, is 
impressivelv demonstrated bv the fait that the scripts of the Mongols and the Manchus 
are of Serine origin, notwithstanding the facts that the^e ‘wo peoples live at the opposite 
end of Asia from Syria; that thev have been living for ages on the threshold of the I ar 
Eastern W orld , and that the Manchus, at any rate, h*' e been imitators ot the Far lvastern 
cultuie in almost everything else. (As for the Mongols, thev have taken their religion, 
in the form of Lamaistic or Tantm Mahavanian Buddhism, from the Indie C iv duration, 
besides taking their script from the bynac.) We may add that, nowadays, the current y 
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Diffusion accounts, again, for the ubiquity of the Ear Eastern 
beverage tea, of the Arabic beverage coffee, of the Central Ameri- 
can beverage cocoa, of the Amazonian material rubber , 1 of the 
Central American practice of tobacco-smoking, of the Sumcric prac- 
tice of duodecimal reckoning, and of the so-called ‘Arabic numerals’, 
which are perhaps originally a Hindu system of mathematical 
notation . 2 But the fact that the rifle has attained its ubiquity 
through diffusion from a single place where it was once, and once 
only, invented is no proof that the bow-and-arrow attained its 
earlier ubiquity exclusively in this same mar.rcr. It remains 
equally possible, and indeed equally probable, that the bow-and- 
arrow has become ubiquitous not only thiough diffusion irom one 
place but also through independent invention in others. Nor docs 
it follow that, because the technique of spinning and weaving by 
power-driven machinery can be traced to a single point of origin, 
the technique of metallurgy must be traceable to a single point of 
origin likewise. This dogmatic line of argument from inference in 
circumstances in which the inference is manifestly inconclusive is 
our British Diffusionists’ first major fallacy. Their second major 
fallacy lies in the tacit assumption that the essence of w hat we mean 
by a civilization is comprised either in those things that can be 
proved to have become ubiquitous through diffusion, or in those 
other things that may be inferred inconclusively to have attained 
their ubiquity through the same means on the sticnglh of analogy. 

As a matter of fact, it is instructive to take a glance at our fore- 
going list of the proved and acknowledged triumphs of Diffusion; 
for we have certainly hit upon the notorious examples which 
naturally come first to mind, and one glance is enough to show' that 
they are all trivialities which do not touch the heart of what we 


of the Sinic Script is no longer secure even in the Far Eastern World, where this sciipt 
has been inherited directlv from the antecedent Sinn Civilization. In J ipan, and even in 
China, the substitution of the Latin form of the Alphabet for the Sinn, script is now 
coming under consideration. 

1 Not merely the existence hut the utility of rubber became known to our Western 
World through contact with the peoples of Ama/onia. 'J he peoples of Ama/onia had 
already discovered for themselves how to make rubber bulbs and rubber balls in pre- 
Columbian times (see Noiden,kiold t E.. Modifications in Indian Culture through Inten- 
tions and Loans (Gdtebnrg 1*230, Inlander), p. 13). 

2 One may perhaps add the military technique of infantry-fighting in phalanx forma- 
tion, which may be regarded as a Sumcnc invention, since the earhest evidence for its 
employment is the stele of the Sumcnc militarist Fannatum of 1 ag ish (donnnabatur 
in Shinar some time 1 between circa 3000 and circa 2800 H.c .). Thereafter we find the 
phalanx in use both in the Egvptiac World and in the Hellenic; and in the latter wot Id 
it is diffused from the city-states round the Aegean into Macedonia (perhaps in the fifth 
century B.c,.: see Gejer, F. : Maccdomen bis zur Thtonbettcigumj Philips II (Munn h and 
Berlin 1930, Oldenbourg), pp. 88-9) and later (by the beginning of the second century 
b.c.) up the Axius Valley, into Dardania (Livy, Book XXXI, chap. 41). 1 inallv, in our 
own Western World, we find the phalanx turning up, fiom the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era onwards, m Flanders and Northern Italy, and thereafter in Switzerland, 
to become eventually the standard Western infantry-technique until it is gradualK 
driven off the field by the diffusion of fire-arms. (See further vol. 111, p. 165, f »otnote 1 .) 
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mean by a civilization in any respect. A civilization docs not con- 
sist in machine-sewing or rifle-shooting or tea- and coffee- and 
cocoa-drinking or tobacco-smoking. It does not even consist in 
reading and writing or in metallurgy (assuming it to be proved that 
metallurgy, like the Alphabet, has been invented once, and once 
only, in a single place). To equate this kind of thing with Civiliza- 
tion* with a capital ‘C* is an absurdity which would be inconceivable 
to a cultivated mind that was either Hindu or Hellenic or Western 
of an earlier generation j 1 and, if this palpable absurdity is plausible 
to the minds of one school among our contemporary Western 
scholars, this is presumably because they have been born and 
brought up in an ultra-modern social environment in which the 
material plane of human life looms large out of all proportion to 
the spiritual . 2 

We are here confronted, once again, by the relativity of historical 
thought. The ultra-modern Western scholar is apt to be betrayed 
insidiously, by the mental atmosphere in which his mind is con- 
strained to work, into persuading himself that, because Western 
sewing-machines and Western rifles and Western cotton goods 
have b^cu diffused throughout the Orthodox Christian and Islamic 
and Hindu and Far Eastern worlds in these latter days, this 
diffusion of Western knit k-knacks is tantamount to the conversion of 
these four other living societies to our Western Civilization. For 
those Westerners that have eyes to see, there is no obligation to 
accept this preposterous hallucination; and in this Study we have 
had occasion to see through it more than once already . 3 At this 
day, when we have diffused all our Western knick-knacks with all the 
‘salesmanship’ that we can command, the living non-Westcrn 
civilizations that have been flooded by the mass-produced spate of 
our labour-saving machines and our lethal weapons and our textiles 

1 'I lie point I-, well illustrated h\ the following anecdote of the Emperor Theodore of 
Abxssinia {impuabnt d iS^-67) Initiator ipse h quitur 

\ m.111 t amt to mi ridmg on a tlonkcv, and said that he was a servant of the great 
Fnipti >r ot the 1 it mil, and that he hid come to nn countrv for the so'e purpose of 
t st«Wishim r inenddnp lx twetn me and his sovereign 1 saul *'I do not object to making 
friend^ with great c. human kinrs, sou are welcome ” '1 he next das he said he wished 
to set me on husimss, and 1 assented, hut to nn astonishment he came to me with a 
bundle of rags. 1 asked him what those were. He replied that the French had a large 
town in their country where thc> make sdks, and that the merchants of that place had 
commissioned him to bring them to inc for the sake ot barter. I said to mvsclf “What 
have I done that these pioplt insult me thus b> treating me like a shopkeeper v ' I bore 
the insult then and said nothing * 

'Ibis is part ot a conversation between the Emperor and Mr Hormuzd R^ssam (a 
special envov to the I- mperor from Queen \ ictona), as re* orded bv Mr. Ra^^am himself 
The pa -sage is quoted from Rassam's A arratne of the British Mission to Ihtodort King 
oj Ab\ssi'iia (London Aluriav , 2 vnls ), vol ti, pp 6o-i, bv r \\ oolt, L. S , in Empire 

ami CommeiLe nt Africa (London 1920, Allen & Unwin), p 142 

The offender was the Iuench Consul, Monsieui Lejcan, Monsieur Lejean’s Imperial 
Master was Napoleon 111 , the bundle of rags was a pattern-book of silks, the city from 
which it came was Lvons 

* See 1 . (' (111) (6), p. 151, above. 


J See I. II (111), pp. 31 and 35, above 
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can nevertheless lift up their heads and justly boast that, though 
they ‘sink in deep mire, where there is no standing*, and are ‘come 
into deep waters, where the floods overflow’ them, yet still ‘the 
waters are* not ‘come in unto’ their ‘soul’. 1 In spite of the over- 
whelming diffusion of our Western material technique, these non- 
Western civilizations can still call their souls their own. In their 
inner spiritual life, which is their real life, it is as true as ever, for 
them, that ‘the Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the 
world and they that dwell therein’; 2 and if ever they do open the 
‘everlasting doors’ of their spiritual citadel, it will assuredly not be 
in order to grant admittance to the spirit that has been embodied in 
a Singer or a Ford. 

It is no accident that the outstanding triumphs of Diffusion arc 
mostly trivial and external and few of them intimate or profound ; 
for, as we shall have occasion to observe at later points in this 
Study, 3 the process of Radiation-and-Mimcsis, through which 
Diffusion works in human affairs, is vigorous and eflcctive in 
inverse ratio to the value and importance of the social properties 
that are conveyed by it from the communicative party to the 
receptive party in this social commerce. The process operates with 
the greatest rapidity and the longest range on the economic plane ; 
less quickly and penetratingly on the political plane; and least 
potently of all on the cultural or spiritual plane. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for a Western manufacturer to export a sewing- 
machine to Bombay or Shanghai. It is infinitely harder for a 
Western man of science or a Western poet or a Western saint to 
kindle in non-Western souls the spiritual flame thatds alight in his 
own. Thus the importance of Diffusion in human history will be 
vastly over-estimated if it is accepted at its face value in quantita- 
tive terms; for the greater the volume of the social commerce, the 
lower, as a rule, is the spiritual value of the social goods that are 
exchanged. 4 

On this showing it seems both legitimate and desirable, here and 
now, to emphasize the part that has been played in human history 
by original creation, while being careful to give Diffusion no less 
than its due. And we may remind ourselves that the spark or germ 
of original creation may burst into flame or flower in any mani- 
festation of Life in virtue of the principle of the Uniformity of 
Nature. 

We may at least go so far as to place the onus probandi on the 
Diffusionists* shoulders in cases where it is an open question 

1 Psalm l\i> 2 and t 1 Psalm xxiv i 

III C (i) (a), vol ill, pp 2 , and V t (i) (i) i, \ol s, pp lyh 20*, In low, 
as vstll as Parrs \ III and I\ 

4 This proposition is disiussid in Part IX, bi low 
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whether Diffusion or Uniformity of Nature is entitled to claim the 
credit for some particular human achievement. 

‘There can be little doubt that many of the most essential inventions 
of civilized life have been invented over and over again in distant times 
and countries, as different nations have reached those particular points 
of social advancement when those inventions were first needed. Thus, 
printing has been independently invented in China and in medieval 
Europe; 1 and it is well known that a process essentially the same was in 
use for various purposes in Ancient Rome, though no one took the great 
step of applying to the reproduction of books the process which was 
familiarly used for various meaner purposes. 2 What happened with 
printing vve may believe also to have happened with writing, and we 
may take another illustration from an art of quite another kind. There 
can be no doubt, from comparing the remains of the earliest buildings in 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, the British Islands, and the ruined cities of 
Central America, that the great inventions of the arch and the dome have 
been made more than once in the history of human art. 3 And moreover, 
much as in the case of printing, vve can see in many places strivings after 
them, and near appioaches made to them, which still never reached 
complete success. Nor need we doubt that many of the simplest and 
most cs:;ntird arts of civilised life —the use of the mill, the use of the 
bow, the taming ol the horse, the hollowing out of the canoe — have been 
found out over and over agam m distant times and places. It is only 
when vve find the unmistakeable witness of language, or some other sign 
of historical connexion, that we have any right to infer that the common 
possession of inventions of this kind is anv sign of common derivation 
from one primitive source. So it is with political institutions also. The 
same institutions constantly appear very far from one another, simply 
because the circumstances which called for them have arisen in times 
and places ver\ far from one another. The whole system of historical 
analogies rests on this doctrine. We see the same political phenomena 
repeating themselves over and over again in various times and places, 
not because of any borrowing or imitation, conscious or unconscious, 
but because the like circumstances have led to the like results. . . d 4 

The judgement here recorded by a great Western historian some 
sixty years ago may be supported by a quotation from the work of 
a distinguished living Western anthropologist: 

‘The resemblances in Alan’s ideas and practices are chiefly traceable 
to the similarity in structure of the human brain everywhere, and in the 
consequent nature of his mind. As the physical organ is, at all known 

1 Tnr a recent inquirv into this question, see C arter, T. F. : The Intention of Printing 
in (Jlnmi and its Spread W’tstuard , revised edition (New Yuik 1931, Columbia University 
Press).- A.J.T. 

1 C (impure the historv of the invention of the steam- 'ngine in the Hellenic World.— 
AJ.T. 

3 the true arch and the true dome appear to have remained undiscovered by the 
Mayas. — A. J. T. 

4 Freeman. E. A.: Comparative Politics (London 1S73, Macmillan), pp. 31-2. Com- 
pute pp. 16-17. 
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stages of Man’s history, substantially the same in constitution and 
nervous processes, so the mind has certain universal characteristics, 
powers and methods of action. 1 . . . This similarity in the operation of 
the brain is seen in the nineteenth-century intellects of Darwin and 
Russell Wallace, which , working on the same data, arrived simultaneously 
at the Theory of Evolution ; 2 and it accounts for numerous claims in the 
same age to priority with respect to the same invention or discovery. 
The similar operations of the common mind of the Race -more frag- 
mentary in their data, more rudimentary in their powers, and vaguer in 
their results — explain the appearance of such beliefs and institutions as 
Totemism, Exogamy, and the many purificatory rituals, in most widely 
separated peoples and portions of the globe. 3 

‘In particular, the data for the thoughts and inferences of Primitive 
Man are very limited and are much the same everywhere. The nearer 
we come to the earliest type of Man, the more the means to his ends 
tend to coincide over the whole Race, as is shown by flint tools and 
weapons scattered all over the World and in many strata of Time. Hence 
the similarity of the means he takes in various peoples and ages to 
express his early religious and social ideas, and to attain his crude moral 
and spiritual ends.’ 4 

In the two foregoing passages the potency of the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature in human affairs is effectively brought out; 
but such representations as these are sometimes met with the 
objection that certain inventions — e.g. the invention of the metal- 
lurgical art — are so complicated that they virtually must have been 
unique. The test case of metallurgy is presented as follows by a 
distinguished living archaeologist : 

4 “Where did the revolutionary discovery of metallurgy originate?” 
It is, of course, theoretically possible that the properties of copper were 
independently realised in Egypt and Hither Asia, or even in illiterate 
Spain and Hungary, and that the barbarians of Cornwall and Bohemia 
spontaneously hit upon the alloy, known before 3000 B.c. in Sumer and 
India. Practically, in the case of the Old World where the first metal- 
using civilisations had such wide foreign relations and were bound 
together by so many common traits, no one, unprejudiced by the 
passions evoked by a perverse Diffusionism, will suggest that all the 
complex processes involved were elaborated separately at two or more 

1 'Our reason is in its very essence more than individual ; it is expressive of universality; 
it is a part ot that Order which regulates the Universe, and in a deep sense it is a creative 
factor or co-creator of the Universal.' — Smuts, J. C. : Holism and Evolution , 2nd edition 
(London 1927, Macmillan), p. 252, 

2 For this and other instances of one and the same invention being made indepen- 
dently but simultaneously by two or more inventors, see III. C (11) ( a ), vol. iii, pp. 237-9, 
below. — A.J.T. 

3 For the extreme complexity of some of the identic ‘primordial images’ which are 
imprinted on the common mind of the Human Race and which reveal themselves in 
individual human minds of every age and place and social environment, see Jung, C. G.: 
Psychological Types (English translation: London 1923, Kegan Paul). 

♦ Murphy, J.: Primitive Man: His Essential Quest (Oxford 1927, University Press*), 
pp. 8-9. 
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comparatively adjacent points in Eurasia. . . . The discoveries and inven- 
tions implicit in metal-working are so abstruse and complex that 
independent origin at several points— in the Old World at any rate — is 
excluded as fantastically improbable; knowledge of the essential tech- 
niques must, that is to say, have been diffused from some centre.’ 1 

The reader of this passage will have noticed that the writer of it, 
with scholarly caution, explicitly confines his contention to the 
ambit of the Old World. And well he may! For, had he ventured 
to extend to the New World his claim that the art of metallurgy has 
become ubiquitous through diffusion from a single place of origin, 
he w T ould have been challenged at once by another scholar w r ho is 
at least his peer as an adept in the archaeology of the New World, 
and who is an anthropologist into the bargain. Nordenskiold can 
testify that, in the original home of the Andean Civilization, the 
metallurgical art is coeval with the civilization itself. ‘The people 
of the Proto-Chimu period . . . were acquainted with gold, copper, 
and their alloys, and possibly also silver, and knew how to smelt and 
cast these metals .’ 2 ‘In all parts where at the time of the Discovery 
the Bronze Age prevailed, that cultural stage — which appears to 
have ^nguirtted in the region surrounding Lake Titicaca — had been 
preceded by a copper age.’ J In Colombia and Central America, 
moreover, at the same epoch, bronze was still unknown — in con- 
trast to the knowledge of bronze as well as copper which w r as 
current, by then, in Mexico on the one side as w r ell as in Peru on the 
other. These facts demonstrate, between them, that the unquestion- 
ably abstruse art of making and working bronze was not introduced 
into the New World all of a piece (as it must have been if it had been 
introduced by Diffusion from the Old World), but w*as invented 
out of the prior art of copper-working in the New World indepen- 
dently — how r ever unlikely this independent invention might seem 
to be, a priori . ‘The art of metallurgy, at any rate from the point 
when metal-casting became known, is in America an independent 
invention .’ 4 More than that, the Incas had achieved, before the 
Discovery, ‘an invention that we of the Old World only in recent 
times have succeeded in accomplishing — and then by a method quite 
different to that of the Indians — namely, the art of w elding copper ’. 5 

1 Childe, V. G.: The Bronze /^(Cambridge 1930, University Press), pp. 23-4 and 10. 
See, again, the same author’s The Most Ancient East (London 192S, Kcgan Paul), pp. 
224-7. 1 ° this latter work, Professor Childe also applies the Diffusion Theory to the 
in\ ention of the wheel and the cart (p. 2 1 1) and to the device of artificial food-production 
by cultivation (pp. 228-31). 

1 Nordenskiold, E.: Ongm of the Indian Civilisations in South America (Gotcborg 
1931, Elander), p. 35. 

J Nordenskiold, op. cit , loc. cit. Compare the same author’s Mod\fica* ; ons in Indtan 
Culture through Indentions and Loans (Goteborg 1930, Elander), p. 41, and his The Copper 
and Bronze Ages in South America (GOteborg 1921, Elander), passim. 

*■ NordenskiOld: Origin of the Indian Civilisations in South Amenta, p. 75. 

s Nordenskiold: Modifications in Indian Culture through Loans and Inventions , p. 17. 
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The astronomical discoveries of the Mayas can be demonstrated, 
by similar proofs, to have been made independently of the identical 
discoveries in the Babylonic World; and in general the original 
creative capacity and achievement of the peoples who were in 
occupation of the New World, before its discovery by the Euro- 
peans, is summed up by Nordenskibld in the following terms: 

T think we must admit that the Indians* contribution — as dis- 
coverers and inventors — to the cultural progress of Man is considerable. 
It may even surpass that of the Teutonic peoples during the era 
preceding the discovery of America. It is a proven fact that the Indians 
have achieved many discoveries and inventions that in pre-Columbian 
times were unknown in the Old World. They have invented many 
things that are adaptations to exceptional geophysical conditions. They 
have further made a number of inventions in connexion with culture- 
elements that in post-Columbian times have been introduced to them by 
Whites and Negroes. Many inventions have in America such an isolated 
area of distribution that they may properly be supposed to have been 
made there. Seeing that the Indians have discovered and invented a 
great deal that was unknown in the Old World at the time of the 
discovery of America, it does not seem unreasonable to wonder whether 
they may not also have invented something or other that also w r as knowd 
there. The actual fact of their having done so is proved by it being 
possible to trace several inventions of that class from their simplest to 
their most elaborate forms. In the case of certain very important inven- 
tions it can be shown that in America they in all probability were 
preceded by simpler devices founded on the same principles .’ 1 

If this cumulative testimony from historians and archaeologists 
and anthropologists has failed to convince the reader that every 
human society is a potential vehicle of the creative spirit in virtue 
of the uniformity of a Human Nature which is instinct with this 
creative power, then we will win our case by calling next into the 
witness-box an eminent zoologist, to be followed by an eminent 
physiologist who is still more eminent as a philosopher. The 
zoologist shall speak first : 

‘I . . . have time’, he says, ‘to dwell on only a few of the many con- 
siderations suggested by the singular parallelisms or convergencics 
between the Termites and the Ants, such as the development in both of 
wingless worker and soldier castes, similar nesting and fungus-growing 
habits, trophallaxis, relations to guests, &c. The duplication of these 
phenomena in groups so wide asunder that they are placed by the 
systematists at the opposite poles of our classification of insects, may be 

* Nordenskiold, E. : Modifications in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans 
(Goteborg 1930, blander), pp. 89-90. Sec further the same author’s r^sumt in seventeen 
points, on pp. 74-6 of his Origin of the Indian Civilisations of South America , m which he 
sums up the likenesses and differences and the contact and absence of contact between 
the primitive cultures and the civilizations of the New W’orld among themselves, and 
also between the cultures of the New World, taken as a whole, and the cultures of the 
Old World and of Oceania. 
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of some interest to the anthropologist, because the study of human 
cultures reveals the same or very similar institutions and linguistic 
peculiarities in geographically widely separated peoples. Some anthro- 
pologists attribute such similarities to community of origin, while others 
insist that they are often inventions of independent origin and develop- 
ment. When we reflect that Ants and Termites have been able, through 
slow physiological and instinctive processes, independently to evolve 
such strikingly analogous peculiarities as those I have described, we can 
scarcely doubt that different human communities, belonging to the 
same species and endowed with some intelligence, may frequently have 
hit upon the same inventions / 1 

As for our physiologist-philosopher, he is no less a scholar than 
Monsieur Henri Bergson; and the evidence that we are going to 
take from him is presented in the most famous of all his published 
works. In a characteristic passage of V Evolution Creatrice* a 
masterly physiological study, on comparative lines, of the eye of the 
Vertebrates and the eye of the Molluscs leads up to the following 
philosophical result: 

‘At every instant, before our eyes, Nature arrives at identical results, 
in specie- T’ch are sometimes close to one another, by embryo-gen ic*al 
processes which are altogether diverse. . . . To take, as a case in point, . . . 
our comparison between the eye of the Vertebrates and the eye of the 
Molluscs, we shall observe that, in the Vertebrates, the retina is pro- 
duced by an expansion that is emitted by the rudiment of the brain in 
the young embryo. It is a veritable nervous centre that has transferred 
itself to the periphery. On the other hand, in the Molluscs, the retina 
derives from the ectoderm directly, and not indirectly through the 
intermediary form of the embryonic encephalus. Here, again, w r e really 
have two different evolutionary processes which result, in Man and in 
the Scallop, in the development of an identical retina .’ 3 

If the creative power which is instinct in all Life is able to invent 
independently the economic techniques of agriculture and stock- 
breeding and the social system of morphologically diversified 
castes in incarnations of Life which are so far removed from one 
another as the Termites and the Ants, and if it is also able to invent 
independently an identical structure for the eye in the Vertebrates 
and in the Molluscs, in a clam and in a human being, then it is 
assuredly not incredible that the economic technique of fusing 
copper and tin into bronze, or the social system of Totemism, 
should have been invented independently by different human 
societies — considering that, within the ambit of the Human Race, 
the Uniformity of Nature is, after all, so close that human beings 

1 Wheeler, W. M.: Social Life among the Insetis (London, no date, Constable), 
pp. 280-1. 

2 Bergson, Ilcnri: V Evolution Crfatrice, 24th edition (Paris 1921, Alcan), pp. 67-92. 

■> Bergson, Iicnri, op. cit., pp. 81-2. 
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of every physical variety are able to interbreed, while human 
beings of every cultural variety are able to master one another’s 
languages and to exchange their ideas. 

Perhaps we have now sufficiently reasserted the potency of 
original creation, and the role of the Uniformity of Nature, in 
human affairs; but, in our desire to restore a just balance between 
the Uniformity Theory and the Diffusion Theory, we must be on 
our guard against depreciating, as well as against over-estimating, 
the historical part which Diffusion has actually played. It may 
therefore be well to examine, briefly, the role of Diffusion, in 
contrast to original creation, in the geneses of civilizations both of 
the ‘unrelated* and of the ‘related* class. 

The ‘unrelated* civilizations, as wc have found in another chapter, 1 
have apparently emerged through the mutation, into civilizations, 
of primitive societies; and if we inquire into the role of Diffusion 
here we shall observe at least two instances in which more than one 
civilization has emerged from a single society of a transitional 
character: from a society, that is to say, which has not yet taken the 
shape of a civilization, though it has already differentiated itself 
from the primitive societies pure and simple. 

One of these intermediate societies out of w'hich several civiliza- 
tions have sprung is that Afrasian culture in which Sir John 
Marshall discerns the common substratum of ‘the Indus Culture* 
and the Sumeric culture and the Kgyptiac and the Minoan/ The 
antecedent diffusion of this common intermediary culture from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean over the vast Afrasian area within 
which — at four separate points —the four civilizations in question 
afterwards arosg, is the cause to which Sir John Marshall ascribes 
the points of family likeness which these four civilizations display 
when they are compared with one another and are contrasted with 
the remaining representatives of the species. And this common 
substratum of culture, within these geographical limits, upon 
which the archaeologist strikes when he digs down below the 
foundations of the four Afrasian civilizations, is also encountered 
by the anthropologist w hen he makes his own researches for his ow n 
hidden treasure in the same area. Having once cited Sir James 
Frazer on behalf of the Uniformity of Nature, we arc in duty 
bound to cite him on behalf of Diffusion as well. 

‘If there is any truth in the analysis of the Saturnalia and kindred 
festivals w r hich I have now brought to a close, it seems to point to a 
remarkable homogeneity of civilisation throughout South-Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia in prehistoric times. ... In the far east of 

1 In II, A, on p. 1 88, above. 

* Sec the passage quoted from Sir John Marshall's Mohenjo-I)aro and the Indus 
Civilisation in I, C (j) (6), Annex III, on pp. 417-20, above. 
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Asia we have met with temporary kings whose magical functions and 
intimate relation to agriculture stand out in the clearest light; while 
India furnishes examples of kings who have regularly been obliged to 
sacrifice themselves at the end of a term of years. All these things 
appear to hang together; all of them may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
shattered remnants of a uniform zone of religion and society which at a 
remote era belted the Old World from the Mediterranean to the Pacific .’ 1 

This Afrasian intermediary culture has its analogue in the New 
World in the so-called ‘Archaic Culture’ which emerged above the 
primitive level, in the last millennium b.c., throughout the arid 
zone of Tropical America, over an area extending from what is 
now Southern Mexico, at one end, to w hat are now Colombia and 
Venezuela and Ecuador at the other. Over this area in this age, the 
fathers of ‘the Archaic Culture’ appear to have diffused an art of 
agriculture and an art of pottery and an art of w eaving which w r ere 
the common foundations of the corresponding arts, as these are 
found in a higher stage of development at a later date in both the 
Mayan World and the Andean . 2 * * * * 

Thus the Mayan and Andean civilizations in the New World, as 
w r ell ao ‘the Ii dus Culture’ and the Sumeric, Egyptiac, and Minoan 
civilizations in the Old World, are found to possess certain 
characteristics in common which are traceable, in each of these two 
instances, to an antecedent process of Diffusion. In the light of 
this, are we to say that we really find ourselves in the presence, not 
of six separate and independent civilizations, but of two and two 
onh— one in Afrasia and the other in Tropical America — which 
have each spread by Diffusion to such an extent that they have 
assumed a superficial appearance of multiplicity: an appearance 
which is contradicted, nevertheless, by the fundamental unity 
which persists below the surface all the time in either case? The 
answer to this question is in the negative; and this negative answer 
is formulated with admirable judgement and exemplary 7 clarity by 
the Swedish scholar whom we have cited a number of times 
already. 

‘The connexion between the Central American and Peruvian Indians 
did not cause any fusion of cultures. The South American high civiliza- 
tion cannot be said to have been an off-shoot of the Central American or 
Mexican civilizations, or vice rasa. On the other hand, I believe we are 
bound to assume that the civilizations of Western South America and 


1 Fra/or, Sir J. G.: The Golden Bough, 3rd edition: ‘The Siapcgoat’ (London 1913, 

Macmillan), p. 409. 

1 For this ‘Archaic Culture’ of the Nc\\ World, fee Spindcn. H. J : Aiuient Cniltsa - 

fioru of Mexico and Central Amenta (New ^ ork 1922, Ameruan Museum of Natural 

History), pp. 49-60 (especially the maps on pp. 59 and 60), Thompson, J. E.: The 

Cit tltsatwn of the Ma\as (Chicago 1927, F- ic Id Museum of Natural Histon ), pp 5 6; 

Encyclopaedia Britanmca , edition xm, new volume i, p. 193, s.t. ‘Archaeology 
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Central America at some very remote period possessed a common 
origin. By this I do not mean that in some particular locality, say in 
Central America, at an earlier date than elsewhere, there existed some 
highly developed civilisation from which the South American higher 
civilisations took their rise, hut that in America, in different regions, 
from a more primitive stage, and more or less independent of r.ich other, 
the high cultures developed. Here development in the main ptoceeded 
on parallel lines, and in parts arrived at very divergent results.’ 1 

The truth is that, although the two civilizations of the lust 
generation in the New World and the four civilizations of the first 
generation in Afrasia may have emerged, in each case, from a 
common substratum which was intermediate in its cultural level 
between the relatively low level of the preceding and suri minding 
primitive cultures and the relatively high level of the subsequently 
super-imposed civilizations, these civilizations cannot be regarded 
simply as the automatic products of the diffusion of that ‘archaic 
culture’ which is the common platform upon which they severally 
stand. As we have seen at other points in this Study, every one of 
these civilizations has differentiated itself from the common 
archaic culture by a dynamic act;* and each of these separate and 
independent dynamic acts has taken the form ot an individual 
response to a particular challenge. The Mayan Civilization arose 
out of the American ‘Archaic Culture’ in response to the challenge 
of the rain-soaked tropical forest, 1 in contrast to the Andean 
Civilization, which arose out of the same ‘Archaic Culture* in 
response to the antithetical challenge of the waterless desert. 4 And 
in Afrasia, while it is true that the first impetus fo the rise of the 
four Afrasian civilizations was given by a common challenge in the 
shape of the simultaneous desiccation of the grass-lands from one 
end of Afrasia to the other, s it is equally significant that a second 
and final impetus was given, in each case, by a peculiar local 
challenge which evoked an individual response. The Minoan 
Civilization was a response to the challenge of the sea, 6 the 
Egyptiac Civilization a response to the challenge of the Nile, 7 the 
Sumeric a response to the challenge of the Tigris and Euphrates, 8 
while ‘the Indus Culture’ (on the assumption that it is to be 
reckoned as an independent civilization in its own right) y was a 
response to the challenge of the river after which it has been 
named. 

1 Nordenskiold, K.: Origin of the Indian (.’it il nations in South Await a (CJotcborg 
1931, Elander), p. 70, 1 See Part II. A, p. 188, above. 

J See II. C (fi) ( h ) 2, p. 321, above. 

4 See II. C (n) (h) 2, pp. 321 -3, above. 

5 See II. C (ii) ( h ) 2, pp. 302-6, above. 

6 See II. C (n) ( b ) 2, pp. 323-30, above. 

7 Sec II. C (ii) ( h ) 2, pp. 306-15, above. 

8 See II. C (11) (6) 2, pp, 315-18, above. 


9 Sec I. C (1) ( h) t Annex III, above. 
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Wc can convey the situation in a simile by likening our two sets 
of civilizations -the set of four in Afrasia and the pair of civiliza- 
tions in the New World — to two groups of pyramids which do not 
rise directly, in either case, out of the plain which they respectively 
dominate. The architects of each croup have sought to enhance the 
imposing effect of their work by planting the pair of pyramids— or 
the foursome, as the case may be - not down upon the low-lying 
plain but up upon a ledge or shelf of natural rock that projects 
from the foot of the adjoining mountains, with the result that the 
plain is dominated by the very bases of the pj ramids, not to speak 
of their summits. Here, then, in either case, we have a set of 
pyramids standing on a common platform which rises already in 
itself above the surrounding levels. And we are presented with the 
question: 'Ought the four pyramids in the one case, and the two 
pyramids in the other, to be regarded, in virtue of their common 
platforms, as four parts and as two parts respectively of one single 
building ?' When this question is presented in these terms, w'e can 
see at once that the answer turns upon the question whether the 
common platform is an artificial structure of the same construction 
as the pyramids that rise from it, or whether it is a natural eleva- 
tion of the same substance as the surrounding plains and the 
adjoining mountains. If the platform were artificial too, then the 
pyramids would certainly have to be regarded as parts of a single 
edifice iri which the platform itself would be not only the connecting 
link but also, perhaps, the principal architectural member. When, 
however, we find, as we do find, that the platform is actually a 
natural elevation which has been singled out by the architect’s eye 
but has not been constructed by the builder's hand, then, clearly, 
w r e have to pronounce that the building begins at the point where 
the builder has laid his foundations, and that, on this showing, each 
single pyramid is to be reckoned as a separate building, in spite of 
the common natural elevation on which the whole set of buildings 
has been planted. 

Thus the individual independence of each of the six civilizations 
of the first generation which are here under consideration is not 
impaired by the palpable underlying diffusion of the Afrasian and 
the Tropical American intermediate cultures. And when we pass 
on from the ‘unrelated’ to the ‘related’ cultures, we shall find that, 
in their geneses too, Diffusion has played a role which is not to be 
ignored and yet is not of capital importance. 

Ex hypothesis every ‘related’ civilization has arisen in some kind 
of contact with an antecedent civilizau m either of the ‘related* or 
of the ‘unrelated* class; and this means that it is in some sense a 
product of Diffusion. Indeed, w r e have found grounds for the belief 
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that genesis through relation to an antecedent civilization, or, in 
other words, through Diffusion in a certain sense of the term, is the 
only form of genesis by which civilizations have actually been 
brought to birth at any time since the first generation . 1 In order, 
however, to estimate this form of Diffusion at its true importance, 
we must remind ourselves of the way in which it works; and, as a 
matter of fact, it works by contraries. 

A ‘related’ civilization is one which is created by the proletariat 
— either internal or external — of the antecedent civilization with 
which it is in relation; and wc have already seen what the relation 
of a proletariat to a dominant minority is . 2 It is not a relation of 
Radiation-and-Mimcsis but a relation of Challenge-and-Rcsponse. 
And the dynamic act in which the creation of a new civilization by 
a proletariat is accomplished is not an act of conversion but an act 
of secession — not a centripetal movement but a centrifugal one. 
The creative proletariat is not seeking to enter into an apostolic 
succession through a ‘Ia\ing on of hands’ on the pait of a creative 
minority in the society to which it belongs; the proletariat is 
revolting against the domination of a minority which has ceased to 
be attractive because it has lost its creative power. Thus it will he 
seen that, in the geneses of the ‘related’, as in those of the‘unrclated’, 
civilizations, Diffusion plays only a minor part. The Diftusion of 
the antecedent civilization may provide the stimulus to creation, 
but it cannot itself be identical with the creitivc force, since, ex 
hypothesis it emanates from a source which has already become 
impotent. The creator, in this case, is a proletariat winch resists 
the diffusion of the dead and deadening culture of the dominant 
minority; and this creative proletariat performs its act of creation 
by kicking against the pricks. 

So much for the role of Diffusion in the geneses of civilizations. 


1 See Part II. A, pp. 1 8 >—7, above. 

2 Sec l. C (1) («), pp. 54-6; and compare Part II A, pp, 187 8 and above. 
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METHODS OF APPREHENSION, SUBJECTS OF STUDY, 
AND QUANTITIES OF < DATA > 

In the relevant chapter, we have found that the comparability of 
the facts which are encountered in the study of social life in civiliza- 
tions is vindicated by the practical operations of every-day business 
life in the contemporary Western World. Why is it, then, that this 
truth continues to be disputed in the teeth of our experience? 
This question cannot be answered without making a rather wider 
survey of the methods which we employ in our intellectual 
activities. 

We have empirical knowledge of three different methods of view- 
ing and presenting the objects of our thought, and, among them, 
the phenomena of human life. The first method is the ascertain- 
ment 1 and record of particular ‘facts’; the second is the elucidation 
and formulation of general ‘laws’ through a process of comparative 
study; ih. third is the form of artistic creation and expression 
known as ‘fiction’. We need not doubt that the clear distinction 
between the techniques of these three methods — a distinction of 
which we are empirically aware — corresponds to some equally 
clear distinction between the respective phenomena which arc 
viewed and presented in these different ways. We are not bound, 
however, to accept without question either the names by which the 
three techniques are popularly known or the popular anatomy of 
their respective provinces. 

According to the popular view r , the ascertainment and record of 
particular ‘facts’ is the technique of ‘History’; and the phenomena 
in the province of this technique are the social phenomena of 
civilizations. The elucidation and formulation of general ‘laws’ 
through a process of comparative study is the technique of ‘Science’ ; 
and, in the study of human life, the science is Anthropology and 
the phenomena in the province of the scientific technique are the 
social phenomena of primitive societies. ‘Fiction’ is the technique 
of the Drama and the Novel; and the phenomena in the province 
of this technique arc the personal relations of human beings. These 
popular equations have a respectable origin — they can be traced 
back to Aristotle 2 — but they break down under examination. 

1 Ascertainment or ‘establishment* in the subjective sense of the French word 
unstatation. 

1 In the following passage of the Poe/fi $(14510, ' -istotle draws the contrast between 
the first and the third equation as follows: 

TgJtgj Sicu^epti [o tOTopucds tov ttchtjtov] to j tov fxtv rd yevdfxeva Ae yeti', rcr Sc oV av 
ytVoiTO* Sid Kai <j>i\oa<x$>u)TcpQv koX cmovScuorepov ttoltjois icnopias ccttiV* 17 p.€v yap 
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In the first place, ‘History’, in the popular sense of the study of 
the social phenomena of civilizations, does not really present the 
facts, all the facts, and nothing but the facts in the lives of societies 
of this species. Besides presenting facts, it has recourse to fictions 
and it appeals to laws; and on the other hand there are certain 
facts which it leaves alone because they are not grist to its mill. 

‘History’ grew' out of Mythology, a primary intuitive form of 
apprehension and expression in which the Drama and the Novel like- 
wise took their origin. In Mythology, the distinction between facts 
and fictions is left undrawn \ l and while ‘History’ has differentiated 
itself from Mythology by making an effort to extract the facts, it has 
never succeeded in dispensing with fictitious elements altogether. 

For instance, it is hardly possible to write two consecutive lines 
of historical narrative without introducing fictitious personifica- 
tions of institutions 2 and ascribing to them anthropomorphically 
the desires, feelings, thoughts, actions, and in fact all the psychic 
activities of human beings. In so doing, we arc succumbing to ‘the 
pathetic fallacy’ just as much as if we were personifying the objects 
and forces of inanimate Nature; for though institutions are mani- 
festations of Life, and of human life, they are not human beings 
and do not become persons in virtue of being personified in a 
figure of speech. In making use of these mythological counters 
we are misrepresenting reality ; 3 yet, however conscious we may be 
of their falsifying effect, we cannot do without them. 

For example, if we are recording the history of our Western 
Society in our day, we cannot avoid using the mythological proper 
names of the states into which this society is at present articulated 
— Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and their sixty or seventy 

iroirjois fidAAovra tcadoAou, tj 8’ laropla rd KaO * tKacrrov Acyet* cart 8tf haOoAov ficv rcu nolo* 
ra Trot* drra avpjScuVci Aeycu* rj irparreiv Kara to ciVoj t) to dvayKalov — ov oroxa^raL rj 
irolrjms ovo^ara eTriTiOefievr)' to Sc ko.9 * Ikootov rl ’ylAtfi/JidSTjs tnpa&v rj rl tiradev. 

‘The historian differs from the poet in this, that the historian presents what did happen 
while the poet presents what might happen. For this reason Poetry is more philo- 
sophic and less trivial than History; for Poetry presents generalities, History merely 
particulars. Generalities mean the kind of thing that this or that person is apt or hound 
to say or do; and this is what Poetry aims at presenting under tne mask of the proper 
names which it confers on its characters. Particulars mean what Alcibiadcs did or had 
done to him.’ 

In identifying the creations of 'Fiction' with generalities, Aristotle would appear to be 
confusing the technique of the Drama and the Novel with the technique of Science, in 
order to distinguish them both from the technique of ‘History’ (so called). 

1 How this is psychologically possible may be understood by observing how a child 
takes a fairy-story. 

2 For the nature of institutions, see pp. 453-5, below. 

3 'We must avoid thinking of either the State or the Community as ends in themselves, 
as self-suhsUtent and individual realities similar to, or greater than, the persons who are 
members of thejn. We must never say that the State desires this or the Community 
wills that or the Church is aiming at so-and-so, without residing clearly that the only 
wills that really exist are the wills of the individual human beings who have become 
members of these bodies. There is no such thing, strictly speaking, as the “will" of an 
association or institution; there are only the co-operating wills of its members. 1 (Cole, 
G. D. H.: Social Theory (London 1920, Methuen), p. 22.) 
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companions — and treating these fictitious persons as though they 
were human beings in personal relations with one another. The 
official-sounding and abstract-seeming name France is not nearer 
to reality than ‘Marianne' or ‘the Gallic Cock'; nor ‘Britain' than 
‘Britannia' or ‘John Bull' or ‘the British Lion’ ; and we gain nothing 
by writing ‘Republique Fran^aise’ or ‘His Majesty’s Government’. 
We do not even solve the problem by making TI.M.G.' govern a 
plural verb; for the decisions officially ascribed to ‘His Majesty’s 
Government’ are not taken by the persons, all the persons, and none 
but the persons who happen at the moment to be holding office; 
and even if they were taken by just those persons and no others, we 
should still find ourselves confronting the age-long philosophical 
problem, never yet solved, of ‘the common will'. The vice of 
fictitiousness inherent in ‘H.M.G.’ inheres equally in ‘My Lords' 
of the Treasury or the Admiralty and in ‘the Secretary of State' 
whose departmental letters are signed by the hand and his answers 
to parliamentary questions delivered through the mouth of men 
of flesh and blood who perpetuate his fictitious existence by 
impersonating him successively. No less fictitious is the simple 
‘secretary 10 whom, in the printed letter-heads of all manner of 
private associations, it is stated that ‘all communications should be 
addressed’. Wc can apply the same destructive analysis to the 
organs and officers and activities of ‘the Church', ‘the Bar’, ‘the 
Press’, ‘the Turf', and ‘the Trade'. We can apply it to the twenty- 
one civilizations which we have identified and named in this Study, 
as Adam named the animals. We know with our minds that we 
have encountered these civilizations simply as objects of our 
thought — as intelligible fields of historical study --but we cannot 
express our notions of them in words without treating them to some 
extent anthropomorphically as ‘men of like passions with ourselves'. 

In fact, in viewing and presenting social institution and record- 
ing their work, the use of fiction appears to be an indispensable 
artifice of thought; and the most blatant forms o f the artifice are 
really the least objectionable, because they are the least likely to be 
mistaken for realities instead of being taken for what they are. 
This point is raised by the practice of the Hellenic Society, which 
had two alternative usages. One usage was to present the states 
of the Hellenic World under the guise of divinities — ’AByinr) 
noXiovxos (‘the keeper of the state') standing for Athens, *A 0 ava 
XoXklolkqs for Sparta, Tvxrj 'Avtiox*. tov for Antioch, Fortuna 
Praenestina for Praeneste, Dea Roma or Pivus Caesar for Rome, 
and so on. 1 In the other usage, stattr corporations, classes, and 


* Some of these divinities had their animal counterparts, e.g. Athene's owl ohc distin- 
guishing mark of the Athenian coinage) and the Roman wolf and eagle. Compare 
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other associations of human beings were represented by the collec- 
tive names of their members in the plural number 1 — ot * AdrivaZoi 
for Athens, ol Aclkz&cuiaovloi for Sparta, ol iv re'Ati for the Govern- 
ment, ol OiaooiTcu for a church, ol (frpdropes for a fraternity . 2 This 
second usage is realistic in appearance rather than genuinely 
expressive of reality as it is . 3 It does not answer the questions: 
‘Did all or only some of the Lacedaemonians do this or that? 
And, if only some of them, how did these arrive at their “common 
will” and how did they impose it on their fellow citizens?’ In 
order to come to grips with reality we should have — quod est 
abiurdum — to record the same transaction from the personal stand- 
point of every Lacedaemonian citizen in turn ; 4 and even if we 
had the information and the industry to accomplish this labour, we 
should find ourselves hardly any nearer to our goal, for we should 
still have somehow to compose or abstract a single narrative from 
the several thousand different narratives which we should have 
accumulated. This is a feat which our minds, as they are, could 
only perform intuitively, and, in this last step, the leap in the dark 
would be just as great as the intuitional leap which we make when 
we take as our jumping-off-ground not the collective name ol 
AaKeSaipLoi'iot but the name of the tutelary Goddess of the Lacedae- 
monian state, *A 9 dva XoAkIolkos. It seems wiser to admit to our- 
selves that it is at present bejond our intellectual capacity to 
express the realities of institutions in direct terms; that we can only 
present institutions through the medium of fictions which mis- 
represent the realities for which they stand; that the best that we 
can hope to do is to make full allowance all the time for a distorting 
effect which \vc cannot avoid; and that we shall be least likely to 


the British lion which is the counterpart of John Bull, the Gallic cock which is the 
counterpart of Marianne, and the Austrian, Prussian, Russian, Polish, and American 
eagles. 

1 There were, of course, variations on this usage For instance, the constitutional 
monarchv of Macedonia was represented by coupling the communit> name with the 
name of the reigning king, as ‘King Antigonus and the Macedonians’ (sec Tarn, W W ■ 
Helbmstu (Sn ilisation (London 1927, Arnold), p 44), On the other hand, the official 
designation of the Roman State, ‘Senatus Populusquc Romanus’, which simph substi- 
tute* the names of two component institutions for the name of the institution which they 
together compose, is nearer to our modern Western usage than to the usual practice of 
the Hellenic World. 

2 These two Hellenic usages had their counterparts in our Western Society in the Dark 
and Middle Ages, when states were sometimes presented under the guise of Saints (e g 
St Mark ol Venice with his winged lion, St Denis of France, St. George of 1 ngland, 
St. Peter of the Holy See) and sometimes as incarnated in their reigning sovereigns under 
their territorial titles (e g. ‘France’ meaning ‘the King of France’ m Shakspeare— a usage 
which still survives in England in the signatures of bishops, who substitute the terri- 
torial title of their bishopric for their personal surname, and of peers, when their 
personal surnames are replaced by place-names in their titles). 

3 It does not dispose of the problem of institutions, any more than Euhcmerus’a 
theory that the Olympian Gods were deified human beings disposes of the problem of 
Religion. 

4 This problem of the relation between a society and the individual human beings who 
are its ‘members’ is discussed further in III. C (11), vol. 111, below. 
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forget to make this allowance when the fictions which we employ 
are least realistic in form. 1 

Another sphere in which historians find themselves compelled 
to have recourse to fiction is the presentation of the workings of 
public feeling and opinion; and here again the franker they are 
with themselves the better they fare. In this sphere, no school of 
historians has been so successful as the Hellenic School, who w r cre 
not afraid to retain and turn to account the artifice of fictitious 
speeches and dialogues -an artifice that had been brought to 
perfection in the Homeric Epic, which w r as the literary vehicle of 
the Hellenic Mythology and the common parent of Greek historical 
and Greek dramatic literature. The passages in Thucydides' work 
which purport to reproduce the debates at Sparta and Athens in 
432 13 . c. on the eve of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War or the 
debate at Athens in 427 b.c. over the punishment of the Mity- 
lenaeans or the dialogue at Melos in 416 b.c. between the parle- 
mentaires of the Athenian expeditionary force and the Melian 
notables arc not only literary masterpieces; they also present the 
play of feeling and opinion in a inoie illuminating way, and with 
greater psychological profundity, than has ever been achieved by any 
other expedient. Our modern Western historians, who reject this 
aesthetically and psychologically valuable method of presentation 
with scorn, in the names of ‘science’ and ‘reality’, are deluding 
themselves if they suppose that their own subterfuge of ‘composite 
photographs’ - mechanically produced by the compression of ten 
thousand newspaper cuttings is any the less fictitious for being 
aesthetically and psychologically jejune. It is idle for them to 
protest that the state papeis, parliamentary debates, leading 
articles, letters to editors, pri\ate correspondence diaries, and 
other raw’ materials which they ha\e worked into t** ir syntheses 
are the ipsmima 7 n ba ol the people by whom, on ei.h occasion, 
public opinion was foi med and public policy decided. The question 
remains : ‘1 low did the final resolution of these forces come about ?’ 
And this question can neither be answered nor be evaded by 
substituting a narrative picsentcd in the historian’s name for 
speeches and dialogues put into his characters’ mouths, llis oratio 
obliqua is not more objective than Thucydides’ oratio rata. It is 
merely more likely, by its specious appearance of objectivity, to 
delude the reader as well as the writer himself. 

1 If this conclusion is rij’ht. it is n misfortune that our Western Snicn in modern 
tunes has degraded the representative divinities ol Hellenic usaqc and the rt pi ntativ e 
sunts ot tmduval Westtin usa^e into caricature* Mur consciousness tl ..t John Hull, 
Marianne, l nclc Sam, Untie Jonathan, and the res, are not rueieh lictions hut fictions 
which wc do not take seriousU bctra\s us into assuming that the tutions which we do 
take seriously —Britain, 1 ranee, the United States, and so on — are not mere fictions but 
leahtits. 
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Finally, we may take note of certain works of literature which 
are concerned with public affairs in the histories of civilizations and 
for this reason can only be classified as historical, although the 
technique of ‘fiction* is employed throughout, so that these works 
are indistinguishable in form from other dramas and novels. Such 
works are Aeschylus’s Persae , Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts , 
Feuchtwanger’s Jew Suss , and Benet’s John Brown's Body. 1 

So much for the recourse to fiction in ‘History’. As for its appeal 
to scientific laws, we may remind our Western historians that they 
have latterly taken into their service a number of ancillary sciences 
which formulate general laws not about those primitive societies 
which are the province of Anthropology, but about civilizations. 
Such sciences are Political Economy , 2 Political Science, and Artis- 
tic and Literary Criticism . 3 Our historians are apt to pride them- 
selves on the enrolment of these scientific auxiliaries as being the 
greatest advance which the study of history has made in recent 
times; and we may venture to agree with them in this without 
exposing ourselves to a charge of inconsistency; for while we have 
criticized them at the beginning of this Study 4 for trying to apply 
the technique of Science outside its province, w r e have never 
objected to their employing the sciences in a menial capacity as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The Israelites, who were 
forbidden to adopt the practices ot the heathen, were permitted to 
enslave the Gibeonites and spoil the Egyptians; and so for us 
historians, in the intellectual arena, /rw tst et ah haste docen . 5 

The facts of human life which ‘History’ leaves alone because 
they are not grist to its mill are of two kinds. First, there arc all 

1 Tolstov’s War and Peace does not, on the uhnle, come under this category It d< t s, 
ot course, contain elements of historiography — lor example the thtsis, on which the 
author harps, that military commanders are passive instruments who register events 
without determining them, and again the rather wearisomely repeated tornpan on of 
the Grande Arm^e in retreat to a wounded beast In essence, however, H ar ami Ptmt 
is a true novel in the popular sense inasmuch as it is primarily conierntd with the 
personal relations of human beings 

1 The Homo Economicus of the ‘classical’ political economists, against whom JRuskin 
tilted, is a fictitious character employed as a mannequin for showing oft ‘economic laws' 
to advantage. 

3 There is also one ancillary science- — Lthics — whose services have lx tn found 
indispensable by historians always and every when*. 

« In Part I. A, above 

5 Ovid. Metamorphoses, Book IV, 1 . 428. This position can be defended, if it needs 
defence, by appeal to another classical authority 

'THh APPALLING DIFFUSION OF TASTE 

'Much as he hates a joke, irur Pompey Bedell has a still greater loathing fox Nature, 
Poetry, and Art, which he chooses to identify with Postlcthwaite, Maudlc and Co , and 
Grigsby's lifelike imitations of these pcniltmen — whom, bv the bve, Sir Pompfy has 
never seen — have so gratified him that he honours our hinny friend with a call 

*i>ir Pompey (aghast) “What, Mr. Grigsby, can this room really beyourj'' With a 
Dado\ — and Artistic Wall-Paper \ \ — and a Brass Fender U\ and, gracious Heavens, a 
Bunch of Lilies in a Blue Pot 111 !** 

*Grtgsby. “They’re not for Luncheon , Sir Pompey, they’re only to smell and to look at, 
I assure you! Let me offer you one!” 

*Str Pompey. “Not for the world, Mr. Grigsby.” * Punch , 19th March 1881. 
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the facts relating to primitive societies, which are the province 
of Anthropology — for instance, the facts presented in Sir James 
Frazer’s The Golden Bough . Second, there are all the facts relating 
to the private lives of human beings, whether these happen to be 
members of primitive societies or of societies in process of civiliza- 
tion 1 — for instance, the facts presented in the Confessions of Saint 
Augustine and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in John Henry Newman’s Apologia , 
in John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography , in Paul Sabatier’s Life of 
Saint Francis of Assisi y and in Ljtton Strachey’s Life of Queen 
Victoria. 

The distinction between these biographical facts and the facts 
that come within the province of ‘History’ is apt to be obscured 
because persons whose private lives come to be recorded are apt 
to be persons who have lived public lives as well — persons, that is to 
say, who have impersonated institutions or movements or ideas 
and have served as vehicles for ‘historical’ events. Saint Augustine, 
Saint Francis, and Cardinal Newman ail made their marks upon 
the historv of the Christian Church; Marcus Aurelius and Queen 
Victoria weic not only human beings but ‘heads of states’; Rous- 
seau’s ideas were among the spiritual forces that carried our 
Western Society out of the so-called ‘modern’ age into the ‘post- 
modern’ age in which we are living to-day . 2 The lives of such 
persons are interesting to their fellow' men by reason of their acci- 
dental ‘historical’ significance as well as in virtue of their intrin- 
sic human significance. Hence the vast majority of biographies 
are literary hybrids in which the significant events of a private 
life are overlaid in the portrayal or are even crowded out of the 
picture b> the mass of public affairs with which they happen to 
be mixed up. This is perhaps the reason why biographies are 
seldom good works of art; for private lives are not the pivots on 
w hich public affairs turn or the standpoints from which they can be 
seen in true proportion, however eminent the livers of these lives 
may be . 3 

To make biography a peg for history is as great a mistake in 
method as to make the record of historical transactions an occasion 
for illustrating the points of human interest in private lives. Both 
are false routes; but the lure of historical biography leads more 
vvi iters astray than the lure of biographical history. Mr. Strachey’s 
Life of Queen Victoria is a rare and noteworthy example of a work 

1 Of course, the great majority of pnvatc lives that come to be recorded are the lives 
of members of societies that belong to the latter class. Records of the lives of savages and 
barbarians uio rare, and such as exist are mostly slight and superficial. 

1 hor the transition between these two ages, see pp. i and 170-1, above. 

' This point is brought out dearly bv Fduard Mever in his ‘Zur Theorie und Metho- 
dik der Gcschichte’ ( Khme Sthnjten (Halle 1910, Niemeyer), 66). 
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of art in which this wrong turning has been avoided. The author 
disentangles the life of Victoria from the history of the Victorian 
Age and ignores public transactions except in so far as these throw 
light on the personality of the woman with whom he is concerned. 
This clarity of vision and sense of form are less rare in auto- 
biographies. The supreme example of the disentanglement of a 
private from a public life is the Meditations of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius — a book which provides no grist for the mill of historians 
of the Roman Empire , 1 but which has a human interest that is so 
deep and direct and permanent that the book is read to this day by 
innumerable people to whom the Roman Empire is no more than 
a name. 

When we turn from ‘History* to Anthropology, we find that, 
here too, the popular equation breaks down. Anthropology does 
not really present the laws, all the laws, and nothing but the law's, 
that govern the lives of primitive societies. Besides formulating 
laws, it ascertains facts and has recourse to fictions ; and on the other 
hand there are certain laws which it leaves alone because they are 
not grist to its mill. As a matter of fact, Anthropology is only just 
beginning, in our generation, to emerge from the preliminary stage 
of fact-finding (a stage through which every science has to pass in 
its infancy) into the stage of using the ‘data* which it has collected 
as a basis for elucidating and formulating those laws which 
anthropologists regard as their objective. Again, Anthropology 
shows off its laws by draping them round a mannequin called 
‘Primitive Man* who is a fictitious character of the same make as 
Homo Economicus . At the same time, it has no use for the laws of 
Political Economy and the other ancillary sciences of ‘History*, 
because these law r s apply not to ‘Primitive Man’ but to Mankind in 
process of civilization. 

Lastly, the Drama and the Novel do not present fictions, com- 
plete fictions, and nothing but fictions regarding the personal rela- 
tions of human beings. Besides fictions, they present facts and 
law r s, and there are some fictions that do not come within their 
province. 

We have observed already that the Drama and the Novel grow 
out of Mythology, which is likewise the source of ‘History*, and 
that in Mythology the distinction between facts and fictions is left 
undrawn. We have also noted that the I lellenic Drama and Hellenic 
History had a common literary parent in the Homeric Epic, which 

1 This is perhaps too sweeping a statement; for, though the Meditations yield no 
single piece of information on the administration of the Roman Empire or on the policy 
of the Roman Government during Marcus Aurelius’s reign, there is a historical signifi- 
cance in the hare fart that a ‘philosopher-king’ occupied the highest position in the 
Rom in State at this time (see Rirt 111 A, \ol in, p OO, he love) 
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was the literary vehicle of the Hellenic Mythology; and when we 
examine the plots of the earliest known Greek plays, we find that 
they are taken from this or that incident or situation in the Epic 
Cycle . 1 Similarly, the ‘Mystery Plays’ in which our Western drama 
first emerged took their plots from the Gospels and from the 
legends of Christ and the Saints, which may be regarded as 
the epic cycle in the background of our Western history . 2 Thus, in 
Greek tragedies and in Western ‘Mystery Plays’ alike, the plots 
originally belonged to a realm in which the question ‘Is this fact or 
fiction?’ did not arise; and although our Western Drama made 
haste to step out of this Garden of Eden , 3 Greek Tragedy was 
content to stay within its borders to the end . 4 

Moreover, even in a mental atmosphere in which the distinction 
between facts and fictions is consciously felt, the Drama and the 
Novel can never dispense completely with facts or employ the 
technique of fiction exclusively. When we call a piece of literature 
a ‘work of fiction’, we mean no more than that the characters could 
not be identified with any persons who have lived in the flesh, nor 
the incidents and scenes with any events or situations that have 
actually occurred. In fact, we mean that this work has a fictitious 
personal foreground; and T we do not mention that the back- 
ground is composed of authentic social facts, that is simply because 
this seems so self-evident that we take it for granted. Of course, if 
the background as well as the foreground were constructed of 

1 Aeschvlus, in a famous epigram, describes his plavs as ‘slices from the mighty 
banquets of Hom^r’. {Tas avruv Tpa/ujiuis efiat *Acyt twv ‘Opajpou jityuAajv 

deiVioji Athenat us, Book VIII 3471) 

* 'The germ ol this epic c\de of Christian legend vas transmitted to our Western 
Societv bv the internal proletariat of the ‘apparented’ soiictv, whereas the germ of the 
Homeric 1 pu_ was transmitted to the Hellenic hoctetv h\ the external proletariat of the 
earlier society to which the Hellenic bouctv was related 1 his difference in the origins 
ol the two epic cyclts is connected with the difFtn' ic (investigated I C (1) (b), on 
pp 9<; 100, above) m the origins of Western and Hellenic rtligic which likewise 
ditTcrcd in being derived fiom the earlier socictv’s internal and c\ ‘ mal proletariat 
respective Iv r l he Baibanans who ovtrran those provinces ot the Roman Umpire which 
eventually became the home of our Western ictv did, ot course, produce an epic, but 
this epic is not the parent ot our Western hteiature, tor it met with a premature death 
and left no issue r l he Christian cpii tradition conquered '1 eutonic poctrv when Teu- 
tonic paganism was conquered In the Chuith, and the iiterar) as well as the ldigious 
victor\ r was so complete th at C hnstian legend aituallv took possession of the Barbarians’ 
cpii form before flinging it on the scrap-heap In the Lnglish version of the 'i eut mic 
Epic, which happens to be the best preserved, the lav of Beowulf was followed, before 
the ginre became extinct, bv the lav of the Hthand (the haviour) On this, see Ker, 
W P Fptc and Romance { London 1922, Macmillan), pp 27 -<j and 90, and Bridges, 
Robot 1 he Testament of Reaut\ (Oxford 1929, Clarendon Press), Book III, 11 . 534-tfi. 
See further II D (mi), vol n, p 320, below 

3 In the English version ot the Western Drama, the pints had ’ < 1 "'me differentiated, 
as early as the Elizabethan Age, into a fictitious and a historical class I he division 
between these two classes roughl) corresponded to the division between Ccinedv and 
Tragedy. 

♦ On the other hand, Greek C omed\ reacted to . influence of the Athenian soil in 
which the Greek Drama had its roots * The Old Comed>’ learnt to take its plots from 
contemporary history by playing upon public events and cancatuung public men * 1 he 
New Comedy* became a comedy of manners vvhtch portrayed the personal relations ot 
private life. 
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fictitious materials , 1 the work would make nonsense. It would 
convey no intelligible or sensible image of human life, and would 
therefore make no appeal either to the understanding or to the 
emotions of readers or spectators . 2 

The narrowness of the limits within which, in so-called ‘works of 
fiction*, the technique of fiction can be employed with success may 
be gauged by considering the genre which is represented by 
Gulliver' s Travels or by the fantasias of Jules Verne or Edgar Allan 
Poe or H. G. Wells. These writers, who all possess a fine literary 
tact, are not attempting the folly of writing fiction through and 
through. The tour de force which they have set themselves to 
perform is to substitute fictions for facts in only one or two points 
in the backgrounds of their stories. Swift changes the size of 
human bodies while leaving human nature as it is m every other 
respect. Verne and Poe and Wells exaggerate —or in some cases 
merely anticipate by a few years— the performances of our modern 
Western Physical Science in its practical applications. In a 
numerical metaphor, one might put it that, whereas the fictitious 
element in ordinary ‘works of fiction* is confined to the foreground 
and amounts, say, to ten per cent, of the whole, these daring 
writers, in their tours de force , have raised the percentage from ten 
to twelve by introducing a few grains of fiction into the back- 
ground. Nor have they made this trifling departure from the 
ordinary percentages with ease. In order to make their few grains 
of fiction in the background plausible, they have had to exert all 
their literary power in giving additional touches of realism to that 
part of the background (and it is still the major part) which they 
construct out of real social facts in the ordinary way. This trick 
of the trade is never performed with success except by writers of 
uncommon ability. The difficulty of it gives a measure of the 
extent to which the employment of facts in ‘works of fiction* is 
indispensable. 

1 Even a fictitious foreground must be plausible that is, it must not be in flagrant 
contradiction with palpable facts in the real social environment of the fictitious plot 
This point is made by Xristotle in the Poettcs ( 1460A) J ibloayf be puAicrra u Op.rjpos 
#cai rou? aAAou? tfrtv&rj Xcyciv eij Stc . . . npoaipclodni rc Set ciSmara cIkotcl pdXXov 77 
Swara dirldava, rovs tc Aoyou? p.r) am Coraodcu <£* ^upu>v dXoyun > , dAAa paXiara /to [irjbev 
CX €IV a-Xoyov, cl 5 < ^117, c£a> tov p.ufJcL/iaTOS' ‘Homer is the great master of the art of 
telling falsehoods right hrorn him one learns to prefer what is impossible but 

plausible to what is possible but incredible, and not to construct woiks of literature out 
of irrational elements, but if possible to avoid irrationalities altogether and m any case 
to keep them out of the action of the piece ’ 

* This is why it is difficult to a< hicve success in writing ‘historical’ plays and novels, 
1 e. plays and novels in which the social background is not that of the writer or of the 
public for whom he is writing The effort to resuscitate an alien social background 
seldom produces effects that do not seem cither shoddy or laboured. r I he reason is that 
social facts, when presented as a setting for personal relations, must be sketched m with 
a touch which is at the same time light ami sure, and this touch is difficult to achieve 
except when the artist is portraying social facts with which he is intimately acquainted at 
first nand 
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Moreover, there are certain works of literature — biographies and 
autobiographies — which present pure records of facts without any 
fictitious elements at all but which are not ‘History \ We can now 
see what the affinities of this biographical literature are. In spite 
of being entirely non-fictitious, it clearly comes under the same 
literary category as the Drama and the Novel because, like these, it 
is concerned with the personal relations of human beings. This is 
the converse of a fact of which we have already taken note, namely, 
the fact that certain other w^orks of literature, such as The Persae or 
The Dynasts or John Brown's Body ax Jew Suss , which in form are 
‘works of fiction’, come under the category of ‘History’, because 
they are concerned, not with the personal relations of human 
beings, but with public affairs. 

Finally, even if we do not go with Aristotle so far as to say that 
Poetry (meaning Dramatic Poetry) ‘presents generalities’ in con- 
trast to ‘History*, which ‘presents merely particulars’, 1 we may 
declare without fear of contradiction, in this age of ‘problem 
plays’ and ‘problem novels’, that our dramatists and novelists are 
not indifferent to the ‘laws’ of the science of Ethics; and, if we are 
challenged, we can put Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides 
into the witness-box, to testify on our behalf side by side with 
Henrik Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. We have already come across 
Ethics among the ancillary sciences which historians have taken into 
their service; so that we find this versatile science serving two 
masters, neither of whom are men of science themselves. 

As for the fictions which do not come w ithin the province of the 
Drama and the Novel, these are, of course, the fictions which we 
ha\e found in use among the historians and the anthropologists. 
Having examined them above, we need not recapitulate them here. 

Our survey has perhaps sufficiently disproved th> accuracy of 
the popular equations between the employment of c i tain literary 7 
techniques and the study of certain phenomena of human life. 
Each of the three techniques — the ascertainment and record of 
‘facts’, the elucidation and formulation of ‘laws’, and the creation 
of ‘fiction’ — is employed on occasion in each of the three studies: 
in the study of social life in civilizations which is popularly called 
‘History', in the study of social life in primitive societies w'hich is the 
province of Anthropology, and in the study" of personal relations 
in the branch of literature which comprises plays, novels, and 
biographies. This shows that there can be nothing in the intrinsic 
nature either of the studies or of the techniques to equate any one 
study with any one technique a priori Yet this negative result of 
our survey does not dispose of our problem; for although the 

1 Aristotle, Poetics , 145m, cited in footnote 2 on p. 441, above. 
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popular equations do not hold good absolutely, they do hold good 
on the whole. Each study does tend to employ one of the three 
techniques either more frequently or more effectively or more 
characteristically than it employs either of the other two; and 
although in each case we can point out occasions on which it 
employs the other two as well, these occasions are still the exception 
and not the rule. Thus the popular equations, while not accurate, 
do nevertheless approximate to the truth; and indeed, if they did 
not justify themselves as a rule, the popular mistake of assuming 
that their validity is absolute could scarcely have arisen. Our 
problem remains unsolved until we have explained the equations 
as far as they go. 

If, with this in mind, we now examine the three techniques again, 
we may observe a difference between them which we have not yet 
noticed: among other differences, they differ in their respective 
suitability for dealing with ‘data* in different quantities. The 
ascertainment and record of particular facts is all that is either 
possible or necessary in a field of study where the ‘data* happen to 
be few; the elucidation and formulation of general laws through a 
process of comparative study is both possible and necessary where 
the ‘data’ are too numerous to tabulate but not too numerous to 
survey. The form of artistic creation and expression known as 
‘fiction* is the only technique that either can be employed or is 
worth employing where the ‘data* are innumerable. 

Here, as between the three techniques, we ha\e an intrinsic 
difference of a quantitative order. The techniques differ intrinsi- 
cally from one another in their utility for handling different quanti- 
ties of ‘data*. Can we discern any corresponding difference in the 
quantities of the ‘data* that actually present themselves in the 
respective fields of our three studies ? 

To begin with the study of personal relations which is the pro- 
vince of plays, novels, and biographies, we can see at once that 
students of human life in this province are confronted with 
innumerable instances of certain universally familiar experiences: 
for example, the experience of Marriage, which is the stock subject 
of Attic Comedy, and the experience of Death, which is the stock 
subject of Attic Tragedy . 1 In dealing with such experiences as 
these, an exhaustive record of the facts is utterly impossible; and 
a record of particular instances which have actually occurred is 
seldom worth while, because the chances are that any given single 
instance will contain nothing beyond what everybody feels and 
knows about the experience already from his or her own personal 

1 F or this analysis of the two genres of Attic Drama, see Murray, Gilbert. The Classical 
Tradition in Poetry (London 1927, Milford), pp 52-5. 
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life, and will therefore be without any special significance, either 
emotional or psychological. This is another way of saying that it 
will be so commonplace 'and dull that to single it out from the host 
of ‘data* at command would seem arbitrary, and to place it on 
record would seem a misdirection of energy. It does, of course, 
occasionally happen that actual instances of such experiences have 
value and significance as they stand. The experiences recorded in 
the biographies and autobiographies which have been cited above 
are examples. Yet if we rellcct how infinitesimal is the number of 
actual instances that have been found worthy of record compared 
with the number that are perpetually being allowed to pass into 
oblivion, we realize that the accident occurs so rarely as to be 
almost negligible. Again, any ‘laws’ that could conceivably be 
formulated about experiences so frequently re-cxperienced, and 
therefore so familiar, as these, would seem either intolerably plati- 
tudinous or intolerably crude. In such circumstances, the ‘data’ 
cannot as a rule be expressed significantly or even intelligibly 
except in some kind of notation which gives an intuition of the 
infinite »n finite terms or (in the language of Hellenic philosophy) 
sets a W/oay to an dneipov. And this is the virtue of those fictitious 
characters and fictitious situations and events which occupy the 
foreground of ‘works of fiction’ and give this category of literature 
its conventional name. They may be regarded, in one aspect, as 
notations for expressing intuitively certain phenomena of human 
life which happen to be so frequently repeated and so familiar that 
their significance is fined down to subtleties and niceties which, 
except in rare cases, can be seized by intuition alone . 1 

Having now found, in quantitative terms, at least a partial 
explanation of the empirical fact that, in the studv of personal 
relations between human beings, the technique know 1 as ‘fiction* 
is usually, though not exclusively, employed, let us e if we can 
find similar, if only partial, quantitative explanations for the usual 
though not exclusive employment of the law-making technique 
in the study of primitive societies and of the fact-finding technique in 
the study of civilizations. 

The first point to observe is that both these other studies are 

» It will be seen that the fictitious names by which historians an'* anthropologists 
designate institutions, and the anthropomorphic language in which they describe the 
workings of institutions (see pp. 442-6 and 4.48, above), are notations of the same 
kind as the fictions in ‘works of fiction’, and that, in all three this artifice is 

employed in similar circumstances. The working of any give'* institution means in 
reality the outcome of the individual behaviours of each of the hundreds or thousands of 
human beings whom this particular institution holds in an impersonal relation with one 
another. The outcome of these innumerable ind:. lual behaviours cannot be appre- 
hended by human minds, as they are, except intuitively; and an intuition of either the 
infiintesimal or the infinite in finite terms can only be expressed by using the notation 
called ‘fiction’. Hence, when the circumstances arise, recourse is had to this technique 
in all our three studies of human life. 
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likewise concerned with human relations, but not with relations of 
the familiar personal kind which come within the direct experience 
of every man, woman, and child almost from the moment of birth . 1 
The social relations of human beings extend beyond the furthest 
possible range of personal contacts , 2 and these impersonal relations 3 

1 Within a month of birth, a child distinguishes its mother or nurse fmm other people. 

2 This is true of social relations in primitive societies as well as in civilizations. The 
truth is perhaps more readily apparent m the Titne-dimcnsion than in the Space- 
dimension. In any society at almost any moment ot its existence the majmity of mem- 
bers are already dead (as is recognized in the loimula of Roman funerary inscriptions' 
'Migravit ad piures'). If we think of the Time-relation in generations, wc realize that 
effective personal relations in Time hardly ever exist between individuals lurthci lemoved 
from one another than grandparents and grandchildren, whereas institutional relations 
may exist between individuals whose lifetimes are separated by intervals of centuries or 
even millennia. In primitive societies ‘the ancestors’ whose prestige is the sanction of 
social cuuum comprise many more past generations than the earliest with which the life- 
span of any living member of the society at any given moment has overlapped. In 
civilizations, the possible extension of institutional relations m the Time-dimension is far 
longer. Millions of members of our Western Society who are alive in 1933 are ill such 
relations with Abraham Lincoln or John Wesley or St. Francis of Assisi or St. Paul. In 
fact, social relations are distinguished from personal relations in being four-dimensional. 
(Personal relations cannot arise exclusively in the Time-dimension, and indeed cannot 
subsist in it exclusively except in so far as people arc influenced by the memory of 
contemporaries who have predeceased them.) 

J To call institutional relations ‘impersonal’ is to state a matter of fact which c arries no 
implications. In particular, their impersonality does not impiv that these irlations are 
less momentous than personal relations or less compelling In the Western Society of our 
generation, the number of people who have been called (and have responded to the call) 
to -sacrifice their lives for the sake of the institutions called states js vastly greater than the 
number who have been called to make the same supreme sacrifice for their relatives or 
friends. Again, the spiritual sigmiicance and emotional intensity of a man’s relations to 
his parents or wife or children may be far surpassed by his devotion to John \V esley if he 
is a devout Methodist or to St. Francis if he is a devout Catholic or to George Washing- 
ton if he is a patriotic citizen ot the United States or to Johann Sebastian Bach if lie is a 
passionate musician. These examples show that, while institutional relations are truly 
‘impersonal’, they are in no sense ‘unreal’. Indeed, they are the element in human life 
in virtue of which we have accepted the definition of Man as being ‘a social animal*. (Sec 
the quotation from Aristotle in footnote 3 on p. 173 above.) 

At the same time, we must not let ourselves slip into the error of assuming that 
institutional relations and personal relations cover, between them, the whole field of 
human experience. There are certain human cxpeiienccs that do not take the form of 
relations of any kind with other human beings — tor example, such experiences as those 
ot mystical religion or aesthetic perception ( Anschauwig ) or mathematical apprehension 
(which Plato considered to be the only perfect pleasure in life). 

It may be noted, however, that mystics and artists and mathematicians arc seldom so 
divinely or so bestially unsocial as to be content to keep their expeiiemes to themselves. 
As a rule, they feel an impulse to communicate their individual experience, and this 
impulse is apt to be strong in proportion to the intensity of the experience which is the 
object of it. ‘I am come to send fire on the Earth, and what will I if it be already kindled ? 
But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened until it be accom- 
plished?’ (The Gospel according to St. Luke, ch. xn, vv. 49-50.) When attempts to 
communicate the individual experiences of religion take the lorm of the institutions 
called churches, there is sometimes the Devil to pay; and yet, as we shall see at a later 
point in this Study (in III. C (ii), vol. iii, below), it is in the nature of the mystical 
experience to discharge itself in action —so much so that a mysticism which stops short 
at ecstasy, without going on to tread the agonizing but creative path of return to the 
World from which the mystic has previously withdrawn, is thereby virtually confessing 
itself to be a mysticism manqui. Indeed, the very source and fountain-head of creation 
in social affairs is this non-social experience of religious or aesthetic or intellectual 
ecstacy which the psychological movement of ‘Withdrawal-and-Retum’ enables rare 
souls to attain. Thus, while it is true that there are certain human experiences which 
do not take the form of relations with other human heings, it cannot be said that these 
non-social experiences have nothing to do with social life. On the contrary, these non- 
social experiences are socially creative just because they are individually intense; and it 
is their potent social effect that gives them part -though, of course, only part — of the 
importance which they are universally recognized as possessing. 
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are maintained through social mechanisms called institutions. 
Without institutions, societies could not exist. Indeed, societies 
themselves are simply institutions of the highest order — institu- 
tions, that is, which comprehend without being comprehended by 
others. 1 The study of societies and the study of institutional 
relations are one and the same thing. 2 

We can see at once that the quantity of ‘data’ confronting 
students of institutional relations is very much smaller than the 
quantity confronting students of personal relations. This follows 
directly from the two points in our definition of institutional 
relations: first, that they are relations with a wider range than 
personal contacts, and, second, that they are maintained through 
social mechanisms (unlike personal relations, which maintain them- 
selves spontaneously). We can see further that the quantity of 
recorded institutional relations that are relevant to the study of pri- 
mitive societies will be considerably greater than the quantity of 
those relevant to the study of civilizations, inasmuch as the number 
of extant primitive societies runs to more than 650, 3 whereas our 
survey of civilizations both extant and extinct has not so far 
enabled us to identify more than twxnty-one of these, even when 
we include in our reckoning the ten representatives of the species 
whose claims to a distinct and separate existence may be challenged. 4 
Now six or seven hundred instances of a phenomenon, w'hile far 
from necessitating the employment of the technique known as 
‘fiction’, are just enough to enable students to make a beginning in 
the elucidation and formulation of general laws; and this is, as we 
have seen, the stage which the infant science of Anthropology has 
reached to-day. On the other hand, students of a phenomenon of 
which only one dozen or two dozen instances are known can 
hardly do more than tabulate the facts; and this, as we have seen, 
is the stage in which ‘History’, in the sense of the study of social 
life in civilizations, has remained so far. 

At first sight it may seem a paradox to assert that the quantity of 
‘data’ which students of civilizations have at their command is 
inconveniently small, w T hcn our modern Western historians are 
complaining that they are being overwhelmed by the multitude 
and the mass of their materials. The paradox vanishes if wc recall 
our observation — made at an earlier point in this Study 5 — that this 
complaint arises from a hallucination. Our historians cannot seethe 
wood for the trees; and, being unable to distinguish parts from 

1 This is merely a statement in objective terms of the proposition that societies are the 
‘intelligible fields of study’. (See Pait 1 . A, and p. 44^, above.) 

2 I 'or the nature of these institutional lelations, see further III. C (ii) (a), vol. 111, 
below. 

3 St e p. 1 48, above. 

4 See I. C (n) t ahovc. 


* See Part I. A, pp. 3-4 and 6, abo\e. 
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wholes, they disintegrate the twenty-one ‘intelligible fields of 
study’ which are the only true integers on the board into an 
innumerable quantity of minute fractions and then complain of the 
chaos which they themselves have brought about. The legion of 
facts with which they believe themselves to be beset are phantoms 
conjured up by some pathological refraction of their mental vision. 
In reality, the integral ‘facts’ confronting students of civilizations 
are not overwhelmingly numerous, like the trees in a forest or the 
sands on the sea-shore or the integral ‘facts’ of personal relations. 
On the contrary, they are inconveniently few. In this study, the 
known number of ‘facts’ of the highest order— that is, the known 
number of the civilizations themselves — amounts up to date to 
twenty-one and no more. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may sum up the results of 
our present inquiry tentatively as follows. Our three techniques 
are intrinsically suited for dealing respectively with quantities of 
‘data’ in different orders of magnitude; and their spheres of appli- 
cation are at least partially determined by this quantitative factor, 
whatever the nature of the ‘data' may be. On the other hand, the 
techniques have no intrinsically and rigorously determined qualita- 
tive provinces; and the popular equations in which the three 
techniques are severally equated with the study of three different 
kinds of relations between human beings are found to be inaccurate. 
In each of these three studies, all the three techniques arc actually 
employed. At the same time, the popular equations, though 
inaccurate, hold good as a rule; for in each study one particular 
technique is employed predominantly, while the other two play 
subordinate roles. This is perhaps largely because the quantities 
of ‘data* at present confronting students of these different kinds of 
relations happen to differ in order of magnitude in degrees which 
render one or other technique at present particularly suitable for 
employment in one or other study on quantitative grounds. 

At this point w r e can observe that the quantitative difference 
between the amounts of the ‘data’ which present themselves in the 
field of each of the three studies is not on a par with the qualitative 
differences between the natures of the relations which are the 
objects of study and between the natures of the techniques 
employed. The differences between the objects of study and 
between the techniques arc intrinsic, invariable, and absolute; the 
difference in the quantities of ‘data’ is accidental, variable, and 
relative to the passage of Time. In the nature of things, the 
instances of any phenomenon or any experience tend to multiply so 
long as the phenomenon continues to appear or the experience to 
occur, and the representatives of a species tend to multiply so long 
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as the species continues to exist; and, if these instances and repre- 
sentatives are regarded as ‘data* for study, it is evident that the 
‘data’ for the study of any object whatsoever will tend, as they 
multiply, to travel successively through the spheres of application 
of our three techniques so far as Time allows. At the outset, the 
‘data* will always he so few that the establishment and record of 
particular facts will be all that is either possible or necessary as a 
rule; and if the phenomenon ceases to appear or the experience 
ceases to be experienced or the species becomes extinct before this 
quantity of ‘data* has been exceeded, the occasion for employing 
either of the other two techniques will seldom arise. If, however, 
Time allows the ‘data* to accumulate to a quantity too numerous 
to tabulate but not too numerous to survey, then it will become 
both possible and necessary to handle the same ‘data* — which will 
have changed in quantity merely and not in kind —by the elucida- 
tion and formulation of general laws through a process of com- 
parative study (the ascertainment and record of particular facts 
still retaining a value for certain purposes). Finally, if Time spares 
the phenomenon or the experience or the species so long that the 
quantity of the ‘data’ becomes innumerable, then students will 
have to fall back upon the technique of ‘fiction'; and the other two 
techniques w ill become less and less possible to employ and at the 
same time also less and less worth employing. 

It is evident that the ‘data’ for some studies will accumulate 
more rapidly than those for others. For instance, the ‘data* for the 
study of personal relations are so prolific that for practical pur- 
poses the periods during which they were travelling through the 
two spheres of fact-finding and law-making may be ignored. In a 
Hash, both these periods had been left behind, before Man had 
realized that he had become himself and long before he had 
acquired the mental and material means of self-studv. In fact, the 
‘data* for the study of personal relations had already entered the 
sphere of application of the technique of ‘fiction* before the study 
was or could be initiated. On the other hand, the ‘data’ for the 
study of the impersonal relations that are maintained through the 
institutions of primitive societies are so much less prolific that in 
our generation \vc can watch the ‘data' for this study just passing 
out of the sphere of fact-finding into the sphere of law-making. 
Again, the ‘data’ for the study of that other set of impersonal rela- 
tions that are maintained through the institutions of civilizations 
are still so few in number that they have not yet passed the limits 
within which the technique of fact-finding can be applied . 1 


1 While the 'data* consisting of impersonal relations are not numerous up to date, we 
ha\c seen that an\ Riven impersonal relation, in ns nature and in its working, involves — 
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We have now reached, by a second route, the answer to the 
question from which our present inquiry started. We set out, in 
the chapter to which this Annex attaches, to discover whether it was 
true, as our critics asserted, that every ‘fact* encountered in the study 
of civilizations was intrinsically unique and therefore essentially 
incomparable with any other fact in the same field. We have now 
ascertained that the true facts in this field — that is, the facts which 
are integral and therefore intelligible — are at present not unmanage- 
ably numerous, as our critics suppose them to be, but inconveniently 
few. We have discerned that this smallness of the quantity of the 
integral ‘data* that are to be found in this field up to date will 
account for the fact (which we freely admit) that in the study of 
civilizations hitherto the technique of fact-finding has been pre- 
dominantly (though, as we have shown, by no means exclusively) 
employed. We now arrive at the conclussion that the facts encoun- 
tered in the study of social life in civilizations are not unique 
intrinsically but only accidentally and provisionally, pending the 
multiplication of the data to a quantity suitable for the application 
of the technique in which laws are elucidated and formulated 
through a process of comparative study. In fine, the facts encoun- 
tered in the study of social life in civilizations are not incomparable 
essentially or a priori. 

Are they comparable in the quantity which is at our command 
here and now r ? Our critics may seize upon our observation that the 
study of institutional relations in primitive' societies has not begun 
to employ the comparative, law-making technique until the num- 
ber of integral facts of the highest order --that is, the number, 
known to students, of such societies themselves - has risen to a 
figure exceeding six hundred. In the study of institutional rela- 
tions in civilizations, where the known number of integral facts of 
the highest order has not yet risen, on the most liberal reckoning, 
above the modest figure of twenty-one, can we seriouslv hope to 
apply the comparative method without having to allow for a mar- 
gin of error relatively so wide that it will stultify our efforts by 
eliminating all certainty from our results? Notwithstanding the 
increase in the number of known civilizations which has been 
achieved by the recent discoveries of our Western archaeologists , 1 
are we appreciably better equipped in our day for attempting a 
comparative study of civilizations than a Freeman and a de 

in the multitude of human hemps partaking in the relation - an innumerable factor which 
cannot be presented except intuitively b> the technique of fiction. Thus, paradoxically, 
the fact-findmp techniquf n applied in the study of social life in civilizations, and the 
law-making technique in the study ot social life in primitive sock ties, to Mata’ which are 
themselves presented in the form of fictions. 

1 For an appreciation of the value of these discoveries see, above, the note at the end 
of I. B (iv Annex, footnote i on p. 129 m I. C (n), and p. 157 m 1 . C (in) (/;). 
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Gobineau were in their day or a Gibbon and a Voltaire in theirs? 
In the empirical spirit in which we propose to conduct this study 
throughout, we may reply (as we have replied, on occasion, 
already ) : 1 Wait and see/ At our own peril, we intend to hazard the 
attempt; and, through our failure or success, our critics’ question 
will answer itself. 

There is one assertion, however, which w r e can make here and 
now with confidence. If the quantity of Mata* available for the 
study of civilizations grows beyond the present modest figure and 
accumulates ad infinitum , it will not only become possible, without 
question, to employ in this study the comparative, law-making 
technique; it will eventually become patently impossible to employ 
any technique except that of ‘fiction’. The sole but indispensable 
condition for the eventual supremacy of the technique of ‘fiction' 
in the domain of ‘History’ is the passage of Time without the 
annihilation of the record. 

This condition might be realized in either or both of two 
possible ways: either thiough the rescue from oblivion of civiliza- 
tions ' ,r hich have come and gone and been forgotten in the past, or 
through tiie nse and fall and commemoration of fresh civilizations 
in the futme. 

When human minds contemplate the passage of Time, they 
often dwell upon the oblivion of human afiairs which has followed 
in the train of Time’s passage in the past — whether or not they 
believe, or pla) with the belief, that the record of the past is not 
obliterated beyond all hope of decipherment. This altitude of 
mind may be illustrated by two passages of Western poetry, one 
inspired by the Syriac tradition and the other by the Hellenic: 

A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone, 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising Sun. 

Time, like an ever rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away ; 

They lly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

Isaac Watts is presenting, in Hebrew’ imager}’, the same poetic 
vision that Shelley beholds with Hellenic eyes: 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay 

Like the bubbles onai’ er 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 

The same idea is prosaically expressed by a Byzantine historian 
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whose mind was formed through an education in the Hellenic 

humanities : 

‘Time, flowing unrestrainably and always on the move, carries away 
and carries off all things that come into being and engulfs them in the 
deep sea of oblivion, whether they be things not worth a song or things 
great and memorable. In the language of 'tragedy, Time bringeth what 
was not to birth, and as for that which hath seen the Light, lo, Time 
shroudeth it and it is gone .* 1 

For an expression of the idea which is at once poetically imagina- 
tive and intellectually precise we may turn to the Hellenic philo- 
sopher who was Anna’s and Shelley’s master: Plato himself. The 
following passage occurs in the dialogue called The Laws : 2 

ATHENIAN stranger. . . . What is to be our theory of the origins of 
political life? I know the angle of vision which commends itself to me. 

CLEINIAS OF CRETE. What angle? 

ath. The same angle that gives a perspective of the evolution of 
communities for better or for worse as the case may be. 

CL. And what angle is that ? 

ath. Why, the angle of the duration— the infinite duration of Time 
and the changes proper to that medium. 

cl. I don’t understand. 

ATH. Well, do you think that you could ever estimate the length of 
time that has elapsed since communities, and people living in them, 
first came into existence ? 

CL. Not at all an easy estimate to make! 

ATH. You mean, it would be an enormous, ov ervv helming length of time ? 

CL. It would indeed. 

ath. Then must wc not suppose that myriads upon myriads of 
communities hav^ come into existence in this length of time and that, 
in the same ratio, as many myriads have been destroyed? And that in 
these communities, during their existence, every form of political life 
has been tried, many times over, in every part of the World? And that 
they have passed through all the permutations of increase and diminu- 
tion in size and of improvement and deterioration in quality ? 

cl. One cannot suppose otherwise. 

This intuition of the immense possibilities of oblivion through 
the passage of Time in the past has flashed upon Plato’s inner 
vision without any ocular demonstration from the archaeologist’s 
spade . 3 Had Plato lived in our generation in a world in which our 

1 Anna Comnena in her Alextai , ad imt. *P«atv o xpoi'n? dnaOitcra *ai aci n kivov- 
ficvos rrapaavptL xai vapatfaipei ndvra rd «V ytvlvti *ai r? fia9v d<f>av€ias Karamn'rol 
onou fj.lv ovk a£ia npdyfima, ottov fttydXa *ai u(ia f.i\r)fxyfi, t<d i rd Tf ddrfXa 

<f>vcov Kara ttjv rpaya&lav teal rd <f>avt vra KpvTrrdfitvos. This is, of course, merely Anna’s 
version of a Byzantine commonplace which has found its way into the prefaces of a 
number of Byzantine historians and which is perhaps originally a learned reminiscence 
of the famous exordium of Herodotus. 11 Plato: LfRes, 676. 

3 In Plato’s world in Plato’s age, the Minoan palaces at Cnossos and Phaestus were 
buried out of sight, and the walls of Tiryns and Mjcenac dominated the landscape of the 
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Western archaeologists have disinterred no less than seven buried 
and forgotten civilizations 1 during the century and a half that has 
passed since Volney wiote Les Rumesf he would assuredly have 
presented his conjectuie as a certainty Would his judgement have 
been right ? That is to say, is it probable* that our arehaeologists 
are to-day only at the beginning o f their diseovenes, and that, a 
few generations or a few centuries hence, the tale of forgotten 
civilizations that will have been rescued fiom obhv ion since the end 
of the eighteenth century of the Christian Era* will have grown 
from seven to seventy or seven hundred * Such a prospect seems 
decidedly improbable to-day, though the present state of our 
aichaeological knowledge would hardly warrant our den v mg the 
possibility dogmatical!} On the whole, it seems more probable 
that in broad outline the picture of the history of civilizations which 
lias been painted lor us bv the archaeological discoveries of the last 
(<ntur\ and a half is now substantially complete, and th^t iuture 
lcscarch, whilt grtatl\ increasing our knowledge of detail, will not 
extend our range ol historical vision in this domun more than 
ptrh^ f n<- millennium tarthcr hack into the past, and will not 
add more than perhaps one or two still disinterred civilizations to 
the talc ot its new discoveries r I lie tact thu the picture, as we now 
have it, is incomparably vaster and fuller than the pictuie which we 
hid befoie our archaeologists first set to work gives no ground for 
expecting that, after the archaeologists have icmamed at work tor 
as long a period agun, the pictuie will have been enlarged and 
articulated further to anything like the same degree 4 It is more 
likely that the* final effect of 0111 archaeological research, when it 
eventually reaches the limits ot wh it it can achieve, will be to refute 
Plato’s bulliant conjectuie by demonstrating conclusive!} that the 
age , up to date , of the species ot human societies ca A cn lhzations 

Argivc plain without Housing suff t unt curi sitv lm 1 lato s < onttmpc ram s to rmke 
them dig among the ft ur dat ns 1 ht r ct id of Mm an lustorv in the HeUen t tradition 
was reduced to a te nuous thrcid of ltgtnd the 1 halls o rac> tht I atvriml the Xhno- 
tiur Still it is it It ist i t me us c ii i it net thit Plato sh< old ha\e chr sen Crete icr the 
site of the imaginarv c ninu nwialth of Ih La is and it is an n tercsting suggestion that 
the legend of \tlantiswhi h ea| tivate J 1 1 it< s imaginati nnm hi\e been ante ho of tne 
wtstwnd expansi m cf the Mine in S cuts in its 1 ittst age 

1 I hest seven c i\ ill/ itions ire tht Igvptiac Simtric lUbvlomc Hittite Mmosn, 
V m itcc rnd Mavan and the number rises to tight if tht Indus ( ulture is entitled to 
tike an independent pluet silt In side with the Sumcrit is a indication in if own 
i iu,ht On the other hand tht Intht siul tht s in ic. tmlr itions c snnot be included m 
tht list tor although the knowledge of tin lr t \istentt emit as a new discovers to Western 
scholars it had never bttn foigotten b\ seholirs in tie 01 7 » f ed Hindu and bar 
Lisitin sotitties 

2 \ olncy, C 1 Comte de les Ruinei ou \Uiitat w sur Us Rfiolutiot des Lmpttes 
(ist edition, Pans 1791) 

1 I he rcdisco\trv b\ Western archaeologist jf civilizations of which no m'rnors 
had suivivtd m the living tradition ol am extant souetv mav be said to have been begun 
bv the I rtnch savarts who landed in I gvpt with Napo’ton in a d OoS 

4 In venturing this opinion we c in support it b\ the authority of rduird Me> er See 
his Geschurhte des Alterlums, vol 1(1) 4th edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1921, Cotta), p 212 
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is extremely young by comparison with the age of the species called 
primitive societies and with the age of the Human Race and with 
the age of life on the Planet and with the age of the Planet itself. 1 

We have still to consider the possibility that, in the future, as 
many myriads of chilizations may come into existence and pass out 
of existence again as Plato imagined to have come and gone in 
the past; and on this question, on which our archaeologists are 
necessarily silent, we may ask the opinion of our astronomers. 
Here is one opinion : 

‘Take a postage-stamp, and stick it on to a penny. Now climb 
Cleopatra’s Needle and lay the penny flat, postage-stamp uppermost, on 
top of the obelisk. The height of the w^hole structure may be taken to 
represent the time that has elapsed since the Earth was born. On this 
scale, the thickness of the penny and postage-stamp together represents 
the time that Man has lived on Earth. The thickness of the postage- 
stamp represents the time he has been civilised, the thickness of the 
penny representing the time he li\cd in an uncivilised state. Now stick 
another postage-stamp on top of the first to represent the next 5,000 
years of civilisation, and keep sticking on postage-stamps until you 
have a pile as high as Mont Blanc. Even now the pile forms an inade- 
quate representation of the length of the future which, so far as Astro- 
nomy can see, probably stretches before Ci\ilised Humanity. The first 
postage-stamp was the past of Civilisation; the column higher than 
Mont Blanc is its future. Or, to look at it in another wa}, the first 
postage-stamp represents what Man has already achieved; the pile 
which out-tops Mont Blanc represents what he may achieve if his 
future achievement is proportional to his time on Earth.’ 2 

When the astronomer changes his medium of expression from 
imagery to figures, he tells us 3 that the Earth-— which has existed 
up to date for about 2,000 million years altogether, and for about 
300 million years as a habitat of Life, and for about 300,000 )ears 
as a habitat of Man, and for 5,000 or 6,000 as a habitat of ci\ili- 
zations — may remain habitable from now onwards for another 
1,000,000 million years. In order to be on the safe side, let us halve 
this astronomical figure in applying it to the expectation of life of 
the species of human societies called civilizations. 4 On this ‘con- 
servative estimate’, the species has at least 500,000 million years 
still ahead of it, as against the 5,000 or 6,000 years that are already 

1 On this point sec I. C (111) (c), above, especially p. 173, footnote 2. 

2 Jeans, Sir James: The Umiersc ground Us (Cambridge 1929, University Press), 

p. 342. 3 Jeans, op. cit , pp. 337 - 43 - 

♦ We must allow for the possibility that the figure itself may be excessive for any form 
of Life, and for the further possibility that the Earth may cease to be habitable for civili- 
zations, or for human beings, or for mammalia, before it ceases to be habitable for 
any form of Life at all. This second possibility does not, on the whole, seem probable; 
for, in a struggle to survive under increasingly adverse physical conditions, the mental 
intelligence of Man will surely prove a more valuable asset, in the last resort, than the 
physical simplicity of the Amoeba. 
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behind it: that is to say, its present expectation of life is more than 
83 million times as great as its present age. Let us assume, for the 
moment, 1 that, during these 83,000,000X6,000 years which are 
apparently to come, human affairs continue to be governed with as 
little wisdom as has been shown in their government during the 
5,000 or 6,000 years that have actually passed since the first 
civilizations emerged ; 2 or, in other w T ord->, let us assume that the 
expectation of life of any given specimen of the species remains as 
short as it has been hitherto. On this basis, a simple calculation 
shows that, if the species has thrown up 21 representatives of itself 
in 6,000 years, then, before the day of civilizations is done, the 
numbei ol them that will have come and gone from first to last will 
be in the order of magnitude of 21 X 83,000,000= 1,743,000,000! 

Placing ourselves in the position of historians in those latter 
da\s, we have to imagine ourselves confronted by 1,743 million 
instances of the phenomena of civilizations; their geneses and 
growths and breakdowns and disintegrations, their universal states 
and universal churches and heroic ages, their contacts in Time and 
in Space Imagine 1,743 million completed histories, each of which 
has been as long and as lively as the history of the Hellenic Society ; 
1,743 million reproduction? of the Roman Empire and the Catho- 
lic Church and the Teutonic Yolkervvanderung; 1,743 million 
repetitions of the relations between our Western Society and the 
Hellenic and between our Western Society and the other societies 
that ate ali\e to-dav! Our powers of imagination fail. By w'hat 
technique should we handle historical ‘data’ that had accumulated 
in quantities so great as these? In this situation, the integral, 
intelligible facts in the histories of civilizations w r ould really have 
become as unmanageably numerous as our present historians — 
mistaking fractions for integers and pans for wholes erroneously 
suppose them to be now. In this historical landscape of the future, 

1 llii^ is uii pti«*n wln'i pt nips mou ni-ombli thin m\ otlur is not, nt u not*, 
htvond ih illi ru r « On this point sit hirthcr 1 \ C lO, \<>l i\ , pp 9 10 «is w * II as 
1 * «rt M .mi \ 1 1 hi low 

2 Hit famous p‘ira,e was not lomtd until the species of societies called civilisations 
had been in e vi tenet tor as long as s ooo vears It was coined in the \e\enteenth century 
of the ( hnstian Fra, in the W i sti rn W orld, as a i ommtnt on the gov eminent of W estern 
states cl 111 mg the so-called modern age of Western historv The new Western statecraft 
had been worked out experimental^ on a miniature scale in Northern Ital\ towards 
the latter end of ‘the Middle Apes’ (sic p 19, al»o\e> since the close of the fifteenth 
(Hitui\, it had been communicated to the Western World at large and before the close 
of ihc seventeenth centurv it had brought forth its fruits in sufficient abundance to be 
known b> them This bitter knowledge was enshrined m an an ovr-'ous saving which 
tan he found in the works of a famous seventeenth-i entuiv man of letters and will be 
searched for m vain among the writings of a famous scvc*iteenth-centurv mu i of action 
to whom the coinage of the phiase has come to be lscnbed ‘Thou little f h*«.kest what 
a 1 tie foolery c governs the whole world 1 (Seldcn. j le Volk ed Pollock, p. 97 , see also 
Note (<a)); ‘Quain, mi fill, pars a s.ipientia mundus regitur’ or ‘Quantula sapientia nos 
regamur’ (the anant forms in which the saving has been ascribed —though, at earliest, 
not un«il about fiftv vears after his death -to Axel Oxenstierna). For these references, 
■•■he authoi of this btudy is indebted to the kindness and the scholarship of Professor 
Harold J. Laslu 
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the features which loom largest in our present-day landscape — the 
Catholic Church, the Roman Empire — would be scarcely visible 
through the most powerful lens of the specialist’s microscope. To 
require a specialist in universal states to identify our actual Roman 
Empire among the 1,743 million extant specimens of the institu- 
tion would be to set him Psyche’s task. To ask him to formulate 
the laws implicit in the workings of universal states would be to 
assume him capable of a synoptic vision beyond the capacity of 
human intelligence. Then by what technique could this hard- 
driven latter-day historian communicate the results of his studies 
to his contemporaries’ minds? Only, perhaps, by the technique 
called ‘fiction’ which our dramatists and novelists employ in our 
time in order to communicate to their fellow men their thoughts 
and feelings about the personal relations of human beings -about 
those human loves and deaths, those personal successes and failures, 
those individual hopes and fears, which have repeated themselves, 
since Mankind became human, until their name is legion. 

This distant prospect may daunt our minds, but it elates our 
hearts; for Hope steps in where Knowledge shrinks back abashed, 
and, flinging herself upon the abvss of Time, slu* flies forward 
invincibly to the farthest verge that Science reveals, irradiating 
the formidable void with the colour and warmth of Life. Here is 
the astronomer’s vision translated into the language of a man of 
action : 

4 We have time in front ot us I do think that our political views are 
still to an immense degree coloured and over-coloured by the theo- 
logical conceptions of the past. I am old enough to have been brough* 
up to believe that the World was actually manufactured four thousand 
and four years before Christ, and also to believe that it might come to an 
end at any minute and almost certainly would come to an end in the 
next few generations. No doubt a decreasing number of people hold 
those views now; but they have been held so long m the Chi Lilian \\ orld 
that I honestly think they have coloured our political conceptions and 
have helped to bring about this feeling of a practical statesman that a 
man who is talking of results which can only be brought about genera- 
tions ahead is not a practical person and you need not listen to hnn. If 
Science has taught us anything it is this, that in all human and reason- 
able probability we have more time m front of us than the anthropologists 
have shown that we have behind us; and 1 submit to you that it is not 
only practicable hut wise to hold in front of our minds the goal to which 
we arc travelling, . . . not to lose sight of the vision of tile New Jerusalem 
descending on Earth itself as something which may he realised, and to 
hold in mind that memorable saying of the Rook of Proverbs: “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” ’* 

1 Curtis, Lionel. Lecture delivered at the Institute of Politics, Williarmtown, Mass , 
on the 28th July 25. 
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THE HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS OF THE VEIN OF 
RUTHLESSNESS IN THE MODERN ENGLISH METHOD 
OF OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT 

The wholesale extermination of the previously established popula- 
tion, which has distinguished our English method of overseas 
settlement from the method of overseas settlement practised by 
most other West-European peoples in modern times, is a trait 
which likewise distinguished the settlement of the English on the 
territories of the Roman Empire fiom the settlement of the other 
Barbarians during the interregnum which followed the break-up of 
the Empire and the dissolution of the Hellenic Society. In that 
Volkervv an derung, most of the Barbarian war-bands from beyond 
the former frontiers simply stepped into the shoes of the former 
Roman soldiers and officials -taking their places in ruling and 
exploiting the provincials, in the same fashion as in the New World, 
a dozen cm Unit's later, the Spanish conquistadores took the place 
of the Aztecs and the Incas 'Hie English war-bands alone more or 
kss exterminated the local provincials in the provinces which they 
ov e? ran, and re-populated the country themselves , 1 instead of being 
content to rule and exploit the population which they found there, 
just as, a dozen centuries later, it was the English settlers alone who 
exterminated the population which they found in the New World. 
Thus, on two occasions, many centuries apart, the English have 
distinguished themselves from their fellows and contemporaries 
by a peculiar ruthlessness in their treatment of an alien population 
which they have conquered. 

Is this repeated appearance in the same distinctive loie no more 
than a coincidence, or were these two bouts of English ruthlessness 
historically connected, notwithstanding the long interval of time 
b\ which they are separated chronologically? Was there some 
tradition of ruthlessness towards ‘Natives’ which may have been 
driven under the surface or into a corner without ever quite dying 
out of English life? Conceivably there was; for we may observe 
that, at the time when the English began to settle in North America, 
their settlement of the British Isles was still incomplete. The 
movement which had turned the greater pail ot the ci-devant 
Roman island of Britain into English soil during the Volker- 

1 The- ri stilts oi rot cut research tonJ. on the \Ui e, to diminish the blackness ot the 
traditional picture, \et the replacement, in Hritain, ot the conquered people's language 
by that of the conquerors, in contrast to the m r\i\al oi the Latin vernacular on the 
Continent, is a hard fact vchich tells a talc 
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wanderung in the post-llellcnic interregnum had slowed down 
before the previous population had been exterminated in every 
corner of the island ; and the struggle for existence between invaders 
and invaded had become transformed into a border warfare which 
was conducted with all the old ferocity but without the old 
decisiveness in its results. Thus the tradition of the first English 
settlers in Roman Britain was kept alive in the English Marches on 
the fringe of Wales and along the line which divided the Lowlands 
from the Highlands of Scotland; and this ferocious frontier spirit 
afterwards asserted itself along the border between the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland (though here the frontiersmen on both 
sides came of the same English stock) and also along the line of 
the Irish Pale. 

In the seventeenth century of our era, the Governments of 
England and Scotland under all regimes— in the reign of James I 
and under the protectorate of Cromwell- were as active in ‘plant- 
ing* Ireland and the Hebrides with settlers from England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland as they were in ‘planting* the Atlantic sea- 
board of North America; and on both frontiers the attitude 
towards the ‘Natives* — whether ‘Wild Highlanders’ or ‘Wild Irish* 
or ‘Red Indians’ — was the same. The ‘Natives’ were to be up- 
rooted, in order that the settlers of English stock, from England and 
the Scottish Lowlands, might be planted in their stead. Thus, lor a 
century or more, the border warfare which had never ceased in the 
British Isles since the time of the Volkerwanderung w r as going on 
in the British Isles and in North America contemporaneously. In 
the British Isles, this border warfare was brought to an end, during 
the half century between the Battle of the Boyne and the Battle of 
Culloden, by the complete union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland and the complete subjugation of the Scottish High- 
landers and the ‘Wild Irish* to the authority of the United King- 
dom. Therewith, the frontiersmen found their occupation gone, 
and their craft at a discount, on all the extinct frontiers— in Ulster 
and on the Border and along ‘the Highland Line’- -and many of 
them emigrated to the Indian frontier of the North American 
plantations, where, in following their habitual pursuits, they would 
still be looked upon as performing a public service rather than as 
leading a life of lawlessness and crime. 

These w^erc the ancestors of the ‘Indian-fighters’ who, in less 
than a century, carried the frontier of the United States from the 
Appalachian Mountains to the Pacific coast, exterminating the 
Indians as they advanced. It has been remarked that these English- 
speaking Protestant frontiersmen became assimilated to their Indian 
foes and victims — in dress, in habits, and above all in ferocity — 
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and that, as soon as they had completed the extermination of the 
Indians, they died out themselves (except in the fastnesses of the 
Appalachians, where their descendants are living the old life to this 
day). An assimilation between the Indian-fighters and the Indians 
certainly did take place, as usually happens on barbarian frontiers 
of this kind. 1 At the same time, it may not be fanciful to suggest 
that, in this instance, the assimilation was facilitated by the fact 
that the English-speaking Protestant fiontiersmen in the New 
World had brought with them a ruthless tradition of their own 
which had been handed down unmitigated from an age when their 
forefathers had been no better than Red Indians themselves. 

When Severn down to Buildwas ran 
Coloured with the death of man, 

Couched upon her brother’s grave 
The Saxon got rnc on the slave. 

The sound of fight is silent long 
That began the anuent wrong; 

Long the voice of tears is still 
That wept of old the endless ill. 

In my heart it has not died, 

The war that sleeps 011 Severn side; 

They cease not lighting, cast and west, 

On the marches of my breast . 2 

^ 1 1 1 ) f '0 sol \ p p mil ' C ( 1/' f ai \ l e pp pS So, i'* well Ts 

Put \ 11! It' u 

i Hojsman, A i A tShr pshve l ad 1 or the assimilitior of Indian fighters to 
Indnns sti Tunitr, I J l fie Ptnntur in •hnnuan (New \oik IQ2I, Holt), 

e,ptiiall\ tlu eloquent passage on p 4 for tht historical eonnivion htfvuen the old 
1 rudish frontier'. 10 the Hntish lsbs and the new 1 1 Jish frontier in \orh America 
during the se\tntienth iintur' s**. Madcod W C 7 he hmrn j?i Jnd.an biontur 
(1 nndnn io~S, kttin Paul) cli xiu ( > it and Indian Hi it on s O 1 » WorM l rt nUtr in 
JU1 Jtion to the. Nf w * cspniaih tht imcIiiiu., cited < n pp 1st 4 u ^ tiluh sho\s 

that m nu of the stvt nteenth-a ntui\ ‘Indnn-tighte rs 01 <he An an Uont «r lad 
hi mi hist \\ \ until id in the Hnosh hies h\ fighting tht Scottish Hi landers ami tlu 
W ild Irish’, and the. t\ ide net , e ited < r p ihi iorJamt^VI I s y nlit\ 1 1 e \krnui ition 
m the Scottish Iliehhnds 1 m the latter da\ barbarism e t the Vppalachiun Moui \ in 
People , 1 1 tuitlur H D (\ii) \ul i» pp ^ 10-12, below 
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DAVID HUME’S CONCEPTION OF T 11 E FUNCTION OF 
ENVIRONMENT AS A FACTOR IN THE GENESES 
OF CIVILIZATIONS 

Our inquiry into the rival claims of Race and Environment to he 
regarded as possible positive factors in the geneses of civilizations 
will be manifestly incomplete unless we take some account of the 
views of a great eighteenth-century Western philosopher who was 
familiar with the Hellenic Environment-theory hut who lived and 
died before the modern Western Race-theory had been distilled 
out of the theology of Protestantism by the gen ius of a de Gobineau . 

As we have remarked, in passing, above, 1 the latter-day attempt 
of a certain school of Western thought to explain the empirically 
observed differences between one human society and another as 
the outw r ard visible signs of an inward and innate diversity of Race 
is scarcely anticipated by Hume— apart from a footnote to his essay 
Of National Characters (published in a.d. 1748), in which he 
admits to a suspicion that ‘the Negroes’ are ‘naturally inferior to 
the Whites’, 2 and another passage in the same essay, in which he 
suggests that ‘the manners of a people change vety considerably 
from one age to another either by great alterations in their govern- 
ment, by the mixtures of new people, or by that inconstancy to 
which all human affairs are subject’. It will bq seen that, in this 
passage, Hume mentions Race merely as one possible factor out of 
three; and while, in the illustrations with which he proceeds to 
support his proposition, he seems to regard a change of race as 
being responsible for the striking contrast in national character 
between the ancient and the modern inhabitants of Greece and of 
Britain, he apparently does not contemplate a racial explanation 
of the equally striking contrasts between the ancient and modern 
inhabitants of Rome and Spain and Holland. 

Hume virtually ignores the Race- theory in order to concentrate 
his attention upon the Environment-theory which had once been 
paramount in the Hellenic World; but here, again, he considers 

1 In II C (11) (a) i f on p 216, footnoU 2. 

2 Ibn Khaldun concurs with Hume in tentatively admitting the possibility that the 
inhabitants of the extreme climates— that is, the hirst or Lquatorial and the Seventh or 
Arctic Climate— may be racially inferior to the r< st of Mankind. Hut, with this possible 
exception, he insists upon the rac lal equality of all members of the Human Race, nnd he 
explains the inferiority of the Majgribi culture to the Lastern Islamic culture hi his own 
tune as the outcome of a historical different e in the respective social environments of the 
two regions in question, as against the vulgar view that this inferiority of tultuic 
reflected an innate inferiority of racial quality ( Muqaddamnt , tianslated by de Slant', 
Baron McG. (Pans 1863-8, Irnprimcne linperiale, 3 vols ), \ol 11, pp 445 -8 ) 
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the claims of the Physical Environment only to reject these claims 
outright. 

‘As to physical causes, I am inclined to doubt altogether of their 
operation m this particular; nor do I think that men owe anything of 
their temper or genius to the air, food or climate. ... If we run over the 
globe or revolve the annals of history, we shall discover everywhere 
signs of a sympathy or contagion of manner®, 1 none of the influence of 
air or climate.’ 

In support of this contention, which runs counter to the para- 
mount Hellenic doc trine, Hume cites the authority of the Hellenic 
social geographer Strabo; 2 and he also presents some telling illus- 
trations of his own under no less than nine heads: the uniformity 
of national character throughout China, in spite of the climatic 
diversity between one region and another of the Chinese Empire; 
the contrast in manners between ancient Athens and Thebes,’ or 
between eighteenth-century Wapping and Sr. James’s; the con- 
trast in temperament between the contemporary populations on 
either side of the Pyrenees; the uniform it) of the Jewish or the 
Armenian or the Jesuit diaspora with itself, however far it may be 
flung, and its constant difference from the various local majorities 
among which it is dispersed; the contrast between the Turks and 
Greeks who were geographically intermingled, in Hume's day, in 
the Ottoman Empire; 4 the diversity in manners between the 
Spanish, English, French, and Dutch colonies in the Tropics 
owing to their respective persistence in the diverse manners which 
had been imported by the colonists from their several mother- 
countries in the Wcst-huropean section of the Northern Temperate 
Zone; the diHeremes in manners betw ec n the successive inhabitants 
of certain countries in different ages; the almost Chinese social 
uniformity of ‘the Franks’ from Trom>o to Cadiz; \ h an excep- 
tion, proving the rule, in the unpaialleled social v.iiety of the 
English. 

‘The onlv observation with regard to the difference of men in 
diflcrent climates on which we can rest an\ weight is the vulgar one 
that people in the noithern regions have a greater inclination to 
strong liquors and those in the southern to love of women*- but 
here, too, Hume gives reasons for thinking that ‘perhaps the 
mailer may he accounted for b\ moral causes . s Otherwise Hume 

1 Tht passage of this n*' in which llunu points • i.t tlu ■"* > «ru\ ol MmuMs in 
human allaus has bicn quoted alrndv in th.s Studv in Bail 11 It, p 191, tooti ote 2, 
above 

£ The relevant passage of Strabo will be found m his Gtm;raphua, Book 11, p ic-, 

1 l or a discussion of this 1 ontrast between Athe <nd '1 In bis, stc the picst nt SUsdv , 
II. (n), \ol n, pp “M, below. 

4 1 01 the Kroup-ihaia< tcristu s of Siaunopai and othir penah/id minorities, stc 
11 I) (\i), \o! 11 , below, p*t\s.m 

s Ilurm, Of jSititnnuil ('harm ft tt, ml fin 
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comes — apparently quite independently —to the same conclusion 
as the Arabic philosopher Ibn Khaldun. He rejects altogether the 
climatic explanation of the empirically observed differences between 
the various peoples of the Northern Temperate Zone — between 
those peoples, that is to say, among whom, alone, the societies of 
the species called civilizations have arisen in the Old Woild 
hitherto — and he is only prepared, and this rather dubiously, to 
recognize climate as a possible differentiating factor in regions where 
the climatic conditions are at their extremes. ‘There is some reason 
to think that all the nations which live beyond the Polar Circles, or 
between the Tropics, are inferior to the rest of the species and are 
incapable of all the higher attainments of the human mind/ But 
he adds the suggestion that ‘the po\erty and misery of the northern 
inhabitants of the globe, and the indolence of the southern, from 
their few necessities, may perhaps account for this icmarkable 
difference, without having recourse to physical causes ’. 1 

Thus Hume not only ignores Race but, for practical purposes, 
rejects the Physical or Climatic Environment into the bargain as 
a possible cause of the actual difference m cultural achievement 
between one human society and another. The social environment 
is the differentiating factor to which Hume ascribes almost evclusn e, 
and at the same time almost unlimited, potency . 

In his essay Of National Characters he draws attention to the 
stock professional characters of priests and soldiers, winch aie to be 
ascribed to the standardizing influence that is exerted upon ch\erse 
individual characters by the respective social environments of those 

1 Ibn Khaldun is likewise prepared to ascribe a dilFtrcnti iting effect to climatic 
influences in Climates I and II (i e the T ropics) «ind V 1 and \ I J f i l the Vrctic He lions', 
but not m Climates III, IV, and V (the Northern 'I tmpC rate Zone.; Ht ohserves that 
both the Negro savages m the Tropics and the White ^avagi s (Slavs i ranks, Finks) in 
the Arctic Regions live almost like wild beasts (Ibn Khaldun Muqaddamat , lunch 
translation by dc Slane, Baron (Pam i86^-h, Iniprimtnc Impcnalc, 3 vols), vol 1, 
pp 169 70) Ibn Khaldun also ascribes the gaiety of the Nt gro temper iment t< the 
physical effect of the tropical heat He adds that a kindred teneknev to take no thought 
for the morrow tan be observed among the inhabitant* of hgy pt and of a district on the 
coast of Ifnqivah called the Jarul — the climate of both the Jand and I gv pt being 
exceptionally hot for their latitudes As a contrast to the light-hearted fithos of the 
inhabitants of hot countries, he cites the Cthos of the inhibitants ot the Moroccan city of 
Fez. Fez is encompassed by cold uplands, and the people of I ez behave accordingly 
When you see them as they walk through the streets, you would imagine that they woe 
all plunged in gloom, and it is their practice to keen a reserve stock of food m their 
houses Rather than brtak into this reserve, the\ will go to the trouble and expen e of 
going out marketing (Ibn Khaldun, op eit , vol 1, pp 174 S) Incidt nlally, Ibn 
Khaldun avails himself of this concession which he makes to the Phvsieal I nvironment 
thcorv of differentiation in the extreme casts in order to avoid bung compelled to make 
any concession at all to the Race-thcorv. He maintains (in op eit , vol i, pp 170 4) 
that the outstanding external differences in human phvsiquc— -eg the different* 
between black and white skins -are not innate characteristics deriving from a tacial 
inheritance but are the outcome of climatic influences. Like Professor Boas (see H f 
(11) {a) 1, p 220, footnote 2, above), Ibn Khildun believes that physical eharae tensties 
change as a result of migration from one climatic environment to another Ace 01 ding 
to Ibn Khaldun, Negroes who go north eventually turn White, while Whites who go 
to the Tropics eventually bla< into Negroes. 
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two professions Again, in his essay Of the Rue and Progress of 
the Arts and Sciences (published in A d 1742), Hume ascribes the 
empirically observed differences of capactty and achie\cment in the 
cultural sphere to a particular difference in political institutions - 
the elementary difference between Republicanism and Monarchy 
which had been taken by Hellenic thinkers in the fifth century 
B c as an explanation lor the empirically observed differences in 
military valour 1 ‘ It is impossible*, llume lays down in this essay, 
‘for the arts and sciences to arise at fint among any people unless 


1 1 he populmtv of this hypothetical condition between military qualities* and 
pt litu ll institutions among Hellenic thinkers in the latter part o* the fifth centur u c 
is indi ltedby th( i u T th it it is t ike 1 bv H» rod itus (in Book \ eh < ' rV q to t\( lai 1 the 
difference m the mill at prowess ot the \thci jans before in i after the txj ulsion of the 
I eisistr ltidac and b\ the authc r t f the Hipp » i itean treatise on Inline nets ot \tmo 
sphere Water and Situ it ion (ch 16) to cxplui the dillercmc in mihtirv prowess 
l ctwccii different e »r imunirits of \s itics in the uith r s < wn generation 

I he miivir al (uiuiut <t the > nl vilu cf civic equahtv [iTfjy oil)) is cbm n 
sti lU 1 a s Htrodt tus 1 \ the \ iTti< lhr instance t f tn« \thennns who disf la\ed no 
I 11 ite * miht u pr wess than the r neu hi mis i long as tl ey were ind r despctie 
j. urnrmnt b it lx cone 1 ir n d 1 v u the hr t in tl t held as soin as thev hid thriven 
tlu it it p t eff 1 hi den r strifes ih t s 1 ng as the\ wtre held d >vv n political n the 
\themans wut cidiberut si lrkcis c n thi held ot battle because the\ felt that thev were 
t thting r a rn *ste wheicas vvh<n thtN had steured their freedom ea^h individual 
\tlenuniel thiihcwd fighting fr r 1 imsett u d w is the refore g lie to fight to a finish 

Lhe corresponding \ issue in the Ihpp k rate an treatise runs as follows 

l h« greater \ ait < t V u is u ut manarliealg \ eminent and whertur men art not 
their own masters and ret Irte mints hut ire u ider dtsj tic rult the\ arc net e n 
i ( il ed to i nkc the m el t s miht *ril> e \ eient but on hecontrarv to iu id beingrcgirth d 

g >d militm mate rul the re isc n be i ij: that thev arc n t pi wing foi equal stages 
It is 'hens presunablv ti serve ini stri if It ard die under c irnpu'si an from their 
rnisteT md i ir from the sight ef thur wives an 1 e nldren and friends Whenever thev 
a put tl en selves like men it is thtir nusurs v him exalted md aggrandized bv the r 
achievements while their own share tf the f rof ts is the risking ai d the lusing ol ttnir 
lues \nd not om\ this but in the ease f \ tc( It s i cireunistanee i it is also inevitable 
th it the inactivity eonsequent unun the absence ot W ir should hav e a ta runr effect upon 
the temperament so that even a naturallv e uiageous and spirited individual would be 
inhibited rmntallv by the prevailing n stitipi >ris \ strong argument in favour ot mv 
cor tuition l turriished I \ the faet that ill the Hilltnts anei non Hellenes m \sii who 
are i eit under despctie rule but are fret Ignats and stru r gle for tl e r own bene ht ire 
ns varhke as anv populations in the \\ < rid the re ise n being that H, > ^take their lives 
in then own e iuse and reap the rewards ef their own val >ur ( md th penalties ot their 
own eovv irdict into the bargain) 

It will be seen that in this passage the auth >r of the Hippoe rate an treatise f nds an 
expliniti n in the influence of the S h i il ur Instituti nil bnvir nnient not onlv (like 
Hciodotu ) for chtlerenees in military prowes but also (like Hume) for differences in 
mental achievement This tnbut to tlu potency ot the Social hnviror nient is re m irk 
able when it is rcmtinlnied th it it is made as a parenthesis in » treatise w huh is other 
wise devoted to asseiting the claims of the Phvsieal or C lunatic Lnvironment — and this 
an an extreme torm 

I he climatic or regional explanation of cliff nma s in social Gthos is likewise rejei ted, 
in favour of an institutional txplmati n by C I \oInev aprop * of the Pgvptian 
ialhhin in his l oyage tn Syrte et en fi,\pte pendant let tnnetsiySj e / *> (P iris 

17S7 Dtse nnt and \ olland 2 vols ) nl 1 pp 177 S6 Inop cit , vol 11 pp 422 si 
tile argument is taken up ag un bv \c buy in general terms and it explicit opposition to 
Montesquieu On pp 434 s of this volume \ olnev quote s the i assage from the Hippo 
ciate in treatise which has been quoted in the present f< otnote above I urgot seems to 
refer to the same Hippoeratean passage in the notes fer his Ctograp/ue Politique His 
comment is Necessite d avoir tfpuise Its cause morales avant d avoir *roit ef assurer 
cpielque chose dt 1 influence phvsique dtsehnaats {( "Harts dc Tut got nouvelle edition 
(Pans 1S44 (/uilhumin 2 vols ) vol 11 p 61O) 1 his topic is expanded h\ lurgot — 

this time like Volnty after him in explicit opposition to Montesquieu — in his Plan dc 
Deux Dtscours sur l llntoue Lrmerstllt (op ut , vol h, pp O46-7) 
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that people enjoy the blessing of a free government’; and, after 
defending this thesis, he goes on to argue, in detail, ‘that though 
the only proper nursery of these noble plants be a free state, yet 
may they be transplanted into any government; and that a republic 
is most favourable to the growth of the sciences, a civilized monarchy 
to that of the polite arts.’ 

In his exposition of the differentiating effect of social institutions 
upon the group-characters of the societies in which the different 
institutions respectively prevail, Hume shows the acumen that is 
to be expected of him. Yet, if his analysis ended here, it would 
carry us no farther than the point which we have reached in this 
Study as it is, without Hume’s aid. For social institutions can only 
be regarded as a proximate, and never as an ultimate, cause of social 
conditions — and this for the simple reason that the institutions 
themselves are part and parcel of the conditions in question. 

To take the cases in point, we may have succeeded in proving to 
our own satisfaction that a republican government is favourable, 
and a monarchical government inimical, to the display of military 
prowess or to the rise and progress of the arts and sciences. We 
may be able to point to an actual republican government which is 
patently producing the favourable effect in Attica, and to an actual 
monarchy w’hich is patently failing to produce it in the Achae- 
menian Empire. But, when we have got thus far, wo have still to 
discover how this momentous local diversity of political institu- 
tions itself has originated. Why, in the fifth century u.e., is the 
Syriac World united under a single universal monarchy, while the 
contemporary Hellenic Society is articulated into a multiplicity of 
tiny republics ? Unless and until we can account for the antecedent 
differentiation of the differentiating institutions, we have accom- 
plished no more than is accomplished by the people who seek to 
explain the diversity of ethos between fifth-century Athens and 
fifth-century Sparta by an antecedent diversity of Race. 1 Instead 
of having found a solution for our problem, we have merely pushed 
the unsolved problem backwards 111 Time from the present into the 
past. 

Thus Hume’s ascription of the differences in achievement 
between one society and another to corresponding differences in 
the several societies’ respective institutions is inconclusive. As it 
happens, however, this is not Hume’s last word on the problem 
under consideration ; for we shall find, if we look closer, that I lume 
has not confined his inquiry to an examination of possible single 
differentiating factors: the Race-factor and the factors of Physical 
Environment and Social Environment and the like. He has also 

* I. B (ix), pp. 25-6, and II. C (11) (<i) i, pp. 244-5, above. 
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observed the play of the composite factor of Challenge-and- 
Response: a form of interaction or encounter which has come to 
our attention already in this Study, and will continue to occupy 
our attention throughout the second volume. 

In his essay Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences , 
Ilume has put his finger on a significant historical fact to which 
wc have frequently made reference here already : namely, the fact 
that, in the Hellenic World, the political field was occupied by a 
multiplicity of local states before these were all eventually super- 
seded, in the last chapter of I Icllenic history, by the single universal 
state which wc call the Roman Empire. Ilume has also noticed 
that, in common contrast to the universality of the Roman Empire, 
a multiplicity of local states is the political struct re of the post- 
Roman modern Western World, as it was the political structure of 
pre-Roman Hellas; and in the relationship between a number of 
communities Winch arc each and all independent politically with- 
out being economically or culturally isolated from one another, he 
has di\ined the presence of an abundant source of life and growth. 

* Nothing is more favourable to the rise of politeness and learning than 
a number of neighbouring and independent states connected together 
by commerce and policy. '1 he emulation which naturally arises among 
those neighbouring states is an obvious source of impro\ement; but 
what I would chiefly insist on is the stop which such limited territories 
give both to power and to authority. . . . Where a number of neighbour- 
ing states have a great intercourse of arts and commerce, their mutual 
jealousy keeps them from receiving too lightly the law from each other 
in matters of taste and reasoning, and makes them examine evny work 
ot art with the greatest care and accuracy. The contagion of popular 
opinion spreads not so easily from one place to another. It readily 
receives a dice!; in some state or other, v here it concur ' not with the 
prevailing prejudices. And nothing but Nature and Re. -on, or at least 
what hears them a stiong ri°unblanee l can force its way through all 
obstacles and unite the must n\al nations into an estc< m and admiration 
of it 

‘Greece was a cluster of little principalities which soon became 
republics; and, being united both by their near neighbourhood and by 
the ties ot the same language and inteiest, they entered into the closest 
intercom se of commerce and learning. . . . Each city produced its 
several artists and philosophers, who refused to yield the preference to 
those of the neighbouring republics; their contention and debates 
sharpened the wits of men; a variety of objects was presented to the 
judgement, while each challenged the prefer ence to the rest ; and the 
sciences, not being dwarfed by the resti 1 nt of authority, w*rc enabled 
to make such considerable shoots as arc even at this time the objects of 
our admiration. 

‘After the Roman Christian or Catholic Church had spread itself over 
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the Civilised World and had engrossed all the learning of the times - 
being really one large state within itself, and united under one head 
— this variety of sects immediately disappeared, and the Peripatetic 
Philosophy was alone admitted into all the schools, to the utter deprava- 
tion of every kind of learning. But, Mankind having at length thrown 
off this yoke, affairs are now returned nearly to the same situation as 
before, and Europe is at present a copy at large of what Greece was 
formerly a pattern in miniature. . . . 

Tf we consider the face of the globe, Euiope, of all the four parts of the 
World, is the most broken by seas, ri\ers and mountains; and Greece 
of all countries of Europe. Hence these regions were naturally divided 
into several distinct governments. And hence the sciences arose in 
Greece , and Europe has been hitherto the most constant habitation of 
them.’ 1 

This diversity in unity and unity in diversity which, as Hume 
perceives, is characteristic both of Greece in the Hellenic World 
and of Europe in the Western World in a certain phase of their 
respective histories, is life-giving to the whole society because each 
part is constantly presenting challenges to the other parts and is 
thereby constantly provoking creative responses. And the con- 
verse of this truth is the relative deadness of societies that are con- 
solidated into universal churches or universal states: a condition in 
which, ex hypothesis the stimulus of multiplicity and variety and 
emulation is absent. Hume perceives that this is true not only of 
the Catholic Christian universal church but also of the universal 
state which was stifling the Far Eastern World in I lume’s own day. 

Tn China there seems to be a pretty considerable stock of politeness 
and science, which in the course of so many centuries might naturally 
be expected to ripen into something more perfect and finished than 
w'hat has yet arisen from them. But China is one vast empire, speaking 
one language, governed by one Jaw, and sympathising 111 the same 
manners. The authority of any teacher, such as Confucius, was pro- 
pagated easily from one corner of the Empire to the other. None had 
courage to resist the torrent of popular opinion; and posterity was not 
bold enough to dispute what had been unnersally received by their 


1 Hume Of the Rise and Piogtess of the Arts and Scicmes 1 he same >dta appears, in 
a more nebulous form, in. '1 urgot s Stcond Discours sur les Proves butrissifs de 
TPspnt Humuin, which was delivered at the ’virbonnc on the irlh December 1750 ( ic 
(Eutres de 1 urgot, nouvclh Edition (Paris 1844, Guillaumtn, 2 vok ), vol 11, pp <>02 
Ct Me\cr, 1 . Gisihichte des Alter turns, \oI 1 (1), p.h edition (Stuttgart and Merlin 19.iT, 
Cotta), p rSi Stc also lit adlam-Morlt y, J W * J he ( ultuiftl l mt\ of Western 
1 uropc’, in The A etc/ Past, ed bj Carter, 1 H (Oxford 192s, /Haiku ell) In this 
Headlam-Moeley points out (pp 88 9) that the political pluralism ol the Western 
World has made possible an immtn .e variety of political experimentation, anil (p op 
that ‘the political nistorv ol the C ontment is marked hrst by the absence ot anv kind 
ot formal unity, secondly, by the presence ol a real underlying uriltx , which belongs to 
the spirit and the intelleit’ Apropos of the* modern Western culture-languages, we 
may say that they were merely dialteis, through which the common ideas and common 
thoughts found a varitd expression’ (p. 95). 
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ancestors. This seems to he one natural reason why the sciences have 
made so slow a progress in that mighty Empire.' 1 

If Hume had pursued his inquiry into Sinic and Far Eastern 
history, he would have found that the Continental Far Eastern 
Universal State which was embodied, in the eighteenth century of 
the Christian Era, in the Mancliu Empire was the ghost of a 
previous Sinic Universal State — the Empire of Ts'in and Han 2 — 
a ghost which had been conjured up in the sixth century of the 
Christian Era and had continued to haunt the Far Eastern World 
ever since. And if he had then transported himself in imagination 
backwards through time into the age of the Han, and, from that age, 
had looked before and after over the course of Sinic and Far 
Eastern history, he would have found himself gazing, mutcitis mutan- 
dis, at the historical landscape with which he was already familiar, 
nearer home, in ancient Hellas and in the modern West. In the 
Sinic, as in the Hellenic, World he would have watched the rise and 
progress of the arts and sciences being stimulated by the mutual 
emulation of 'a cluster of little principalities', to be checked at 
last wdicn this variety was swallowed up in the uniformity of a 
single universal state. The history of Sinic philosophy ends at the 
moment when the Sinic universal state comes into existence, just 
as the history of Hellenic philosophy comes to an end upon the 
foundation of the Roman Empire. But it was also true in the Far 
East that, ‘Mankind having throw n off this yoke, affairs . . . returned 
nearly to the same situation as before'; for the interregnum w T hich 
followed the fall of the Empire of the Han was succeeded by an 
outburst of fresh life— first in the field of Art and afterwards in 
the field of Philosophy- until this delicate flower of Far Eastern 
culture prematurely withered under the blighting influence of the 
Far Eastern imperium redirivum of the Suei and th • T’ang and 
the Sung and the Ming and the Ts’ing. 

Hume’s study of Sinic and Hellenic history did enable him, 
however, to apprehend the social value of the impulse to sw r eep 
away the debris of dead or moribund civilizations: an impulse 
which we shall have occasion to examine, at a later stage of our own 
Study, under the name of Futurism .' 1 

‘I have sometimes been inclined lo think that interruptions in the 
periods of learning, were the\ not attended with such a destruction ot 
ancient hooks and the records ot history, would he rather hwourahle to 
the arts and sciences by breaking the piogiess ot author it \ and dethron- 
ing the tyrannical usurpeis over human reason. In thi> partu dai , they 

1 Hutm* Of the Rise a*ui Prn^rew nf the ht\ wni .>i utut\ 

* Set I C (1) (h), pp SS g ih«»\e 

3 hoi the futurist st.ite of mind, .is onr of the imini.it p»*\ thotocu it phenomrn \ of the 
d is intern Hons of * ivih/ations, see \ C In p/> u, \o! \ i. pp 07 i \2, hetow 
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have the same influence as interruptions in political governments and 

societies. Consider the blind submission of the ancient philosophers to 

the several masters in each school and you will be convinced that little 

good could be expected from a hundred centuries of such a servile 

philosophy/ 1 

From these passages in Ilume's essay Of the Rise mid Progress 
of the Arts and Sciences , it is apparent that the penetrating mind 
of this eighteenth-century Western philosopher had gone far 
towards divining the fundamental as well as the superficial factors 
in the geneses and growths and breakdowns and disintegrations of 
civilizations. 

The writer lias received the following observations on 11 . C (ii) 
(a) 2 from Mr. Sydney Herbert of the University College of Wales: 

‘In your discussion of the Environment-theorv in Yol. I you make 
a very striking comparison between human groups living in the steppes 
of different parts of the World. You contrast the Nomads of Eurasia 
and Afrasia with the peoples of “other areas in the World which offer 
emironments for Nomad societies'* (p. 255), and you argue that the 
theory breaks down because these peoples did not, in fact, produce “in- 
dependent Nomadic societies of their own". I do not contest the general 
justice of your view, but I suggest that, so far as one of the human groups 
in question is concerned, the comparison tails because its cn\ironnient 
differed markedly from those of the other groups. I refer to the Indians 
of the North American Prairies. 

‘These Indians, as you sav, remained “on the primitive hunting and 
food-gathering level of economy to the end”. I suggest that the reasons 
for their failure to develop Nomadism are to be found in their environ- 
ment. 

fa) The Indians had at hand a source of food that was practically in- 
exhaustible, \iz., the buffalo. This not only gave them food but a great 
range of other necessary commodities. “The great, almost the side, basis 
for Indian life lay in the immense, countless herds of buflalo . . . the 
buffalo herds meant sustenance of many kinds and products for trade.* 
(Brcbner: The Explorers of North America, p. 332.) This source of sub- 
sistence was not seriously affected till the commercial exploitation of the 
buffalo was taken up by white men in the nineteenth century. The Indian, 
therefore, was not subjected to a challenge from his environment suffi- 
cient to induce him to change his hunting economy. 

*(b) Had a sufficient reason, c\g. the disappearance of the buffalo, 
arisen to confront him with the need for change, he would not have been 
able to develop Nomadism because his environment did not include any 
animal capable of use for riding and pack -carrying. The Spaniards took 
the horse and the donkey to America, and the Indian could not have 
acquired either from them before the middle of the sixteenth century. 


1 Hume: Of the Rise and P) ogress of the Aits and Sciences. 
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According to Brebncr (}). 345) the Indians wore out horses quickly and 
were tor long unable to breed them; as late as the eighteenth century 
they seem to have relied largely on trade with the Spaniards to obtain 
them. But by that date the Indian’s independent career was already 
corning to an end. 

T suggest, therefore, that the Indian could not, in any event, have 
developed Nomadism on the Eurasian or Afrasian models, because his 
environment did not provide him with the necessary instrument. Had 
the butlalo failed him, he would have had to fall back on agriculture, of 
which he had some knowledge. His development then would have been 
along the same lines as those of the Transcaspian people whom you 
describe in Yol. Ill, p. 8.’ 

Additional \utc on the Annex to I. C (in) (e) 

Mr. K. I\ Carritt, of University College, Oxford, has been kind 
enough to communicate to the writer a criticism on the thesis of 
this Annex, to the following effect: 

‘The difficulty 1 find in this arises fundamentally from the assumption 
that the methods correspond to (and 1 think, to be consistent, you ought 
to sa;, : n- the end only distinguishable by) three different subject 

matters- just as I think Plato was wrong in trying to distinguish capaei- 
ties not only (as he should) by o cnrcpya^tTat but also by c</>* to reraKrai. If 
1 have had three illnesses, may I not (i) write a diary of each, with tem- 
perature charts, See. ; (ii ) by comparison and inductive methods endeavour 
to understand their causes and laws; (iii) write a lyric on each? 

*1 tin not feel that your distinction of the methods by quantitative 
differences oi the subject matter is convincing. \Ye may record things 
that are very numerous: e.g, millions of criminal finger-prints. We may 
deal scientifically with very scarce things —e.g. comets — or very frequent 
tilings: e.g. embryos, excretion. We may deal artistically with very rare 
things - e.g. Robinson Crusoe’s solitude or Keats’ reading of Chapman 
--- more easily than with very common ones: e g. excretion. 

‘These attempts at discrediting your conclusion are ail directed to 
urging that really vve have three distinguishable activities, never, per- 
haps, separately exercised : ( 1 ) sense perception and memory, (2) thought, 
(3) “imagination”. (1) has tor its subjects real things or events in their 
individuality; (2) has the same things in their universal connexions; 
(3) uses the same things (objects seen, felt, tasted, smelt or heard--in- 
cluding words as names of them) to “express” or “embody” human 
feelings. Obviouslv, all “books” do all of these. A “history book” or 
portrait or historical novel will do most of (1), a “science book” most ot 
(2), a “poetry book” or “romantic painting” or music-score most ot (3).* 

Civilization and Apiculture: 4 n Additional A \te 
on II. C (ii) (a) 2 and II. C (ii) (b) 2 

The following criticisms, which mainly relate to these two 
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chapters, are taken from a letter which Dr. Ellsworth Huntington 

has been so kind as to send to the writer: 

‘My main criticisms deal with geographical interpretation. For 
example, the Jordan river is discussed as i i it afforded unused possi- 
bilities for agriculture like those of the Nile or Euphrates. Such does 
not seem to me to he the case. To-day the Jordan ri\er Hows in a deep, 
narrow channel and has very little in the way ot a Hood plain. At none 
of the four points where l have crossed the river did 1 see any indication 
of the kind of Hoods which would favour a development like that ot the 
Nile. Moreover, the soil is largely saline. The valley may, to be sure, 
have been different under the climatic conditions ot earlier times, hut 
even then it does not seem to me comparable to the Nile and Euphrates. 

‘A similar case occurs in the discussion of the Andean Ci\ lli/ation. As 
I understand it, the oldest civilization in the Andean region grew up on 
the low, desert coastal plain of Peru. There the Hoods on the alluvial 
fans and in the alluvial valleys at the base of the Andes appear to have 
afforded much the same challenge— and, I would add, much the same 
opportunity — as the Nile and Euphrates. Civilization appears to have 
grown up there in much the same way as in the Euphrates Valley. Then 
it spread to the highlands and there persisted, just as the Babylonian 
culture swept up into the highlands ot Persia. 

‘Another query pertaining to rivers arises in regard to China. It seems 
to me somewhat misleading to compare a protected and relatively warm 
valley such as that of the Wei in latitude 35 with a tar colder and vastly 
more rigorous valley 15 farther north, in the Amur region. The mean 
temperature at Si-an is about 32 in January and 7S in July, w hereas on 
the Amur at Blagovcshchenk there are 46 ot frost in January and a July 
temperature of about 70'. To a geographer this seems so groat a ditfer- 
ence that the two places are not comparable. 

‘I may be wrong, and I have not looked the matter up since reading 
your book, but my conception of the origin ot agriculture in China does 
not make it a response to the Hoods of the Ilwang-ho. I had supposed 
that those were too great a problem for men in the early stages of human 
culture. Were not the early Chinese agriculturists located on the flood 
plains of small streams coming out of the mountains and tubutarv to the 
Ilwang-ho? In other words, the conditions appear to have been similar 
to those which fostered the development of the early Mexic an and Peru- 
vian cultures: namely, summer rain with Hoods from small streams 
spreading over alluvial plains. 

‘In this connection let me add something else. Are we justified in 
assuming that agriculture arose in the lowland areas occupied by the 
Mayas? In this respect I have had to change my own former opinion. 
Recent investigations seem to show abundant traces of a high culture 
in the relatively dry highlands in Guatemala as well as Mexico. There, 
as in each of the other places where agriculture developed very early, 
seasonal floods are accompanied or followed by a period of warmth 
during which crops can grow. 

‘In your discussion of the origins of Civilization have you not perhaps 
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been fearful of attributing too much to a single cause ? It looks to me as 
if the early development of agriculture occurred in every case under 
essentially the same conditions. The Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the Indus, the branches of the Hwang-ho, the piedmont Peruvian 
streams, and the small rivers of the North American highlands, from 
Guatemala to New Mexico, all seem to present the same general situa- 
tion- -that is, flood plains where agriculture was feasible for primitive 
people. 

4 1 do not think that Crete should be brought into this same group, 
own interpretation is that the ri\orinc areas just mentioned form a 
distinct group. From each of these groups primitive civilization spread 
out into different habitats. Egypt, for instance, presumably gave agri- 
culture to Crete, whereupon the presence of the sea and its challenge 
led to a new development. Similarly the Tigro-Euphrates Civilization 
penetrated the Persian highlands and was correspondingly modified. 
The Indus type spread to the wetter parts of India. In China the early 
\ alley type ultimately became strong enough and skilful enough to cope 
with the far more tremendous floods of the Hwang-ho. In South 
America, again, Permian agriculture spread Irom the lowlands into the 
comparatively cold highlands where life was more difficult. In North 

meric* on the contrary, the highlands, being lower than in South 
America, were the regions where agriculture was feasible and yet diffi- 
cult enough, so that the region offered a real challenge to Man, stimu- 
lating but not defeating him . Later, having acquired skill in the high- 
lands, he was able to go down into the low, tropical forest and meet the 
lar greater challenge of still another type of cm ironment.’ 

In view of Dr. Huntington's great authority, and of the interest 
of the questions which he here raises, the writer may perhaps allow r 
himself to make some comment on certain particular points and on 
one matter of general importance. 

As regards the question of the comparability or incomparability 
of the Jordan Valley with the Nile ValLy and the r l v r is -Euphrates 
Valley, the writer accepts Dr. Huntington’s judgem nt as against 
that ot Professor Eduard Meyer, whose special knowledge and 
intuition did not lie in the climatological field and who did not, as 
far as the writer knows, ever make a first-hand study of the Jordan 
Valley on the spot. If the Jordan Valley has to be ruled out as a 
possible site lor one of the ‘fluvial* civilizations, and if the ‘fluvial* 
civilization of the Indus Valley proves to have arisen independently 
of the ‘fluvial* civilization of the Tigris-Euphrates \ alley (see vol. i, 
pp. 107 8 and 257 8 and 41b 23), and if the oasis civilization of 
Transcaspia proves to have arisen independent!) , in its turn, of the 
‘fluvial’ civilization of the Indus Valley (s».e vol. iii, p. 0), then we 
may find ourselves left with no exa* ole in the Old World of a 
cultivable river-vallej in a dry climate which did not become the 
seat of an agricultural civilization; yet even then we shall still be 
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able to cite our examples from the New World — the valleys of the 
Rio Grande and the Colorado River in the South-Western United 
States (see vol. i, p. 258) — in support of our contention that a 
particular type of physical environment which happens to provide 
the cradle for a civilization in some instances will not necessarily 
be found to perform this role invariablj . 

As regards the original home of the Andean Civilization, Dr. 
Huntington has put his finger upon an inconsistency between 
certain passages in this Study. As far as the writer is competent 
to form any opinion on the archaeological and physiographical 
evidence, he agrees with Dr. Huntington in believing that the 
Andean Civilization arose on the coastal plain, and that, in its 
second home on the plateau, it was not an original creation but 
was an importation from its coastal place of origin. This view is 
stated in I. C (i) (ft), vol. i, pp. 121- 3, and again in II. D (ii), vol. ii, 
pp. 33-4. On the other hand, in II. C (ii) (a) 2, vol. i, pp. 258-9, 
the plateau is credited with being the original home ot the Andean 
Civilization, and in II. C (ii) (ft) 2, vol. i, pp. 321 3, it is assumed 
that the plateau and the coast were twin cradles of the Andean 
Civilization and that they were of approximately equal importance. 
These two last passages require correction; but perhaps such 
correction will not invalidate the particular argument that is pre- 
sented in each of the passages in question. The purpose ot the 
second passage (vol. i, pp. 321-3) was to show that the Andean 
Civilization arose in a harsh environment, and I)r. Huntington 
does not dispute the contention that the Andean Coastal Plain 
comes within this category as well as the Andean Plateau. The 
purpose of thelormer passage (vol. i, pp. 258 9) was to show that 
the type of physical environment which provided the cradle lor a 
civilization in Equatorial America did not provide the cradle lor 
a civilization in Equatorial Alrica. Certainly, if the Andean Plateau 
was only a secondary seat of the Andean Civilization, the contrast 
w'hich we have sought to draw between the social history of the 
Andean Plateau and that of the East African highlands turns out 
to be beside the point, since the East African highlands have, as 
we have pointed out, eventually been occupied, likewise, by 
civilizations that have originated elsewhere. 'The question then 
arises whether, in the African analogue ol Equatorial America, 
there is any region which corresponds physiographically to the 
plain that lies between the Andean Plateau and the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean. Perhaps we may find an analogy in the lowdands 
that lie between the Abyssinian Plateau and the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the Red Sea; for this, too, is a desert region 
across which the rivers that descend from the plateau make — or 
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just fail to make- their way to the coast. If there is any validity 
in this comparison, then it duly illustrates our contention that a 
particular type of physical environment which provides the cradle 
tor a civilization in some instances will not necessarily be found 
to perform this role invariably; for in the happy hunting grounds 
of the Somali and the Danakil we shall search in vain for the 
equivalent of a Chimu or a Nazca. 

As regards the question whether the actual present state of the 
Ussuri Valley is comparable to the hypothetical primeval state of 
the original home of the Sinic Civilization (vol. i, pp. 320-1), the 
writer of this Study would point out that he was not, as Dr. 
Huntington assumes, proposing to compare the Ussuri Valley 
with the Wei Valley, since he has followed Maspero (see the passage 
quoted in vol. i, pp. 318 -20) in taking the view that the original 
home of the Sinic Civilization lay, not in the Wei and Fen valleys, 
but in the North China plain. The northern end of this plain, in 
the neighbourhood of Tientsin, to which Maspero, in the passage 
quoted, is expressly referring, lies only about 5 0 south of Lake 
Khanka and the winter on the Pei-ho, while not comparable in 
severity to that on the Ussuri (as the writer knows from having 
tasted both in quick succession at the turn of the years 1929 and 
1930), is quite as severe as the winter on the North European 
plain, while on the other hand the summer on the Ussuri is 
surprisingly hot (see vol. i, p. 321). II v e further take into account 
the probability that the neighbourhood of 'Tientsin, like the neigh- 
bourhood of Winnipeg, was considerably harsher in its climate 
before it was brought under cultivation than it is to-day, the 
difference in original climate between the two places that are 
compared in the passage in question may prove to be not so extreme 
as Dr. Huntington suggests. At the same time, t* *? writer will 
readily admit that his comparison of the Yellow Riv r Basin with 
the Amur Basin — and, for that matter, his comparison of Egypt 
with the Upper Nile Valley - is elimatologieally imperfect. In fact, 
he has made the admission, in principle, at the beginning of the 
second volume (vol. ii, pp. 2-3), and he has taken this as the 
starting-point for the inquiry in II. D (i) 

In regard to the question whether the fathers of the Sinic 
Civilization served their apprenticeship in harnessing the Yellow 
River himself, or whether they practised first upon his less for- 
midable tributaries, the writer is prepared to accept Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s view— -which is presumably no less applicable to the history 
of the harnessing of the Nile and the Indus and the 'Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

'The writer also agrees with Dr. Huntington in feeling that the 
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distinctive feature of the genesis of the Minoan Civilization is a 
response to the challenge of the Sea ; and he is prepared to believe 
that the fathers of the Minoan Civilization brought with them to 
Crete a technique of agriculture which had previously been in- 
vented in Egypt. He has already followed Myres in the view that 
the first human inhabitants of Crete came from some part of the 
dying Afrasian grasslands that was in the vicinity of the Lower Nile 
Valley (see vol. i, p. 328). 

Dr. Huntington’s tidings of new archaeological discoveries in 
the home and hinterlands of the Mayan Civilization are tantalizing. 
Our archaeological knowledge in this field has hitherto been so 
fragmentary that any scholar who has attempted to make use of it 
must have been conscious that his hypothetical structures might 
be upset any day by a radical reconstruction of their foundations. 
It is manifestly possible that the lowlands of Northern Guatemala 
may prove, after all, not to have been the Mayan Civilization’s 
original home; and if this civilization did prove to have originated 
cither on the highlands overhanging the Pacific coast of Central 
America or else on the Mexican Plateau, then, no doubt, its origins 
might turn out to have a different bearing from that which the 
writer has believed them to have upon the problem of the geneses 
of civilizations. 

Much turns upon the sense in which the culture that is coining 
to light in these hinterlands of the ‘First Empire’ of the Mayas is 
to be described as ‘high’. Do these latest archaeological discoveries 
indicate that the spiritual and artistic and intellectual accomplish- 
ments of the Mayan Civilization, as we can inter these from the 
monuments of* the ‘First Empire’, had already been anticipated 
by forerunners in these other regions? Or do they merely tell 11s 
that, before the Mayan Civilization, as we have known it hitherto, 
arose on the plains of Northern Guatemala, there were communities 
in these neighbouring, and less forbidding, regions who were con- 
versant with the technique of agriculture ? In the first of these tw o 
possible alternative cases, the new archaeological discoveries may 
throw new’ light upon the geneses of civilizations; in the second, 
the illumination might perhaps touch little or nothing beyond the 
origins of argiculture. 

In regard to the origins of agriculture, Dr. Huntington has 
arrived at the most interesting conclusion that this wonderful 
piece of human technique has been invented ‘in every case under 
essentially the same conditions’ — the tundamental condition being 
the presence of ‘flood plains where agriculture was feasible for 
primitive people’. A living instance of this kind of agriculture is 
the agriculture that is practised by the Hadcndoa tribesmen in the 
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Taka country of Upper Nubia, to the north of the Atbara tributary 
of the Nile, as this is described by Burckhardt in a passage cited 
by Newberry (see vol. i, pp. 308-9). Wc may observe that the 
Hadendoa have remained almost as primitive down to the present 
day as they may be presumed to have been when they first took to 
this form of agriculture — some five or six thousand years ago — at 
the time when it was also taken to by the fathers of the Egyptiac 
Civilization ; and this observation brings us to the matter of general 
importance which Dr. Huntington's letter raises: namely, the 
relation between agriculture and civilization. Surely the invention 
of agriculture, which is a piece of technique, is something quite 
distinct from the genesis of a civilization, which is a condition of 
the soul. 

Of course the technical invention and the spiritual mutation 
might turn out, on an empirical survey, to go together in every 
known case; but, as a matter of fact, there is more to be said, on 
the evidence, for the view that the invention of agriculture is 
alv<, ays prior to the genesis of a civilization; is not bound to lead 
on to it* is not an invariable or indispensable preliminary to it ; and 
may actually be relegated to a subordinate role, or even abandoned 
altogether, as part of that ’■esponse to a challenge through which a 
civilization is eventually brought to birth. 

In another connexion (in I. C (iii) ( b ) Annex, vol. i, pp. 436-9, 
above), we have noticed that agriculture was an element both in 
‘the Archaic Culture 1 of the New World wh’ch was apparently the 
common ground of the Mayan and Andean civilizations and in the 
Atrasian intermediary culture which was apparently the common 
ground, in the same sense, of ‘the Indus Culture 1 and the Su meric, 
Egyptiac, and Minoan civilizations. On the other hand, the fathers 
of the Eskimo Civilization raised themselves abova the primitive 
level without ever taking to agriculture or ceasin> to gain their 
livelihood by hunting (see vol. iii, pp. 4-7)- Conversely, there have 
been communities like the Hadendoa which huce duly taken to 
agriculture — in this instance perhaps at an early date — without 
ever having entered upon the path of Civilization. Again, the 
fathers of the Minoan Civilization subordinated their old technique 
of agriculture to their new technique of seamanship when they 
created the Minoan Civilization by responding to the challenge of 
the Sea ; and the fathers of the Nomadic Civilization actually aban- 
doned an agriculture which they have previously practised, when 
they created the Nomadic Civ ilization by responding to the chal- 
lenge of the Steppe (see vol. iii, pp. 'i 14). Even in ihe cases ot 
those civilizations in which agriculture was retained as the master- 
technique, the creation of the civilization and the invention of 
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agriculture are separate events which are clearly distinguishable, 
as Dr. Huntington himself points out. This is clear, for example, 
in the case of the Sinic Civilization, if Masp^ro is right in his view 
that the Sinic Civilization was created by 1 Man’s conquest of the 
Hwang-ho, and Huntington right in his view that in this region 
agriculture had been invented previously — not on the Yellow River 
himself, but on his tributaries. Similarly, we may still equate the 
creation of the Mayan Civilization with Man’s conquest of the 
tropical forest of Northern Guatemala, and not with the previous 
invention of agriculture on the adjoining highlands — even if this 
previous invention be demonstrated by the progress of archaeo- 
logical discovery. 

On this showing, the writer is ready to agree with Dr. Hunting- 
ton in believing that the technique of agriculture has been invented 
everywhere under more or less uniform conditions, but is at the 
same time inclined to retain his own belief (see vol. i, p. 438) in 
the essential diversity of the challenges and responses that have 
resulted in the geneses of civilizations. 
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